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L^  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

Among  the  valuable  discoveries  which  have  illustrated  the 
present  century,  that  o£  the  true  nature  of  the  early  Boman 
history  by  Niebohr  may  justly  claim  an  honourable  place. 
Had  therefore  Goldsmitn  s  and  other  histories  of  Rome  even 
contained,  as  they  do  not,  all  that  was  known  on  the  subject 
at  the  time  they  were  composed,  still  a  new  history  woidd 
be  required  for  general  use  adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
knowledge.  The  sale  of  three  very  large  impressions  of 
the  present  History  of  Some  in  less  than  seven  years  per- 
haps proves  this  view  to  be  correct. 

Constant  occupation  prevented  me  from  revising  the  pre- 
ceding  editions  of  this  history  and  that  of  Greece,  as  I  could 
have  wished*  Having  at  length  terminated  my  historic 
labours,  I  have  devoted  the  leisure  of  which  I  found  myself 
possessed  to  a  careful  comparison  of  them  both  with  the 
original  authorities  and  some  modern  works  of  high  repute. 
The  result  has  been,  that  I  have  detected  some  errors,  and 
become  aware  of  some  deficiencies.  The  former  have  been 
corrected,  the  latter  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply,  and  they 
^  win  both  now  I  trust  be  found  as  free  from  error  and  defect 
-  as  any  histories  of  the  kind  well  can  be.  Among  the  im- 
^  pTov^asents,  may  be  mentioned  the  constant  reference  in  the 
notes  of  the  one  to  the  contemporary  events  of  the  other, 
and  the  complete  Ust  of  the  lost  or  extuit  authorities  given 
in  the  Appendix.  A  residence  of  nearly  a  year  in  Italy, 
three  months  of  which  were  spent  (and  not  idly  spent)  in 
Rome,  has  enabled  me  to  give  greater  accuracy  in  geor 
graphy  and  topography  to  this  history  than  it  previously 
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possessed.  On  the  whole,  I  now  see  no  further  improve- 
ment that  I  can  make. 

Down  to  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  I  claim  to  be  little 
more  than  the  copyist  of  Niebuhr,  though  the  reflections  are 
often  my  own,  and  the  narrative  is  generally  derived  from 
Livy  and  Dionysius.  I  have  taken  care  to  insert  in  the 
narrative  only  such  of  Niebuhr's  views  as  make  the  nearest 
approach  to  certainty,  while  those  which  are  more  proble- 
matic are  placed  in  separate  chapters ;  so  that  even  should 
these  views  prove  to  be  erroneous  (and  all  can  be  only  hypo- 
thesis), the  value  of  this  history  will  be  thereby  little  im- 
paired. I  know  there  are  some  to  whom  they  are  distasteful, 
who  cannot,  for  example,  endure  to  see  Rome's  first  two 
kings  treated  as  m€re  creatures  of  imagination ;  but  this 
proceeds  entirely  from  want  of  familiarity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  mythology.  I  had  hoped  by  my  work  on  that  sub- 
ject to  difinse  a  general  taste  for  its  cultivation ;  but  my 
expectations  stand,  I  fear,  little  chance  of  being  realised :  1 
console  myself,  however,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  work 
being  highly  appreciated  by  the  most  eminent  philologists 
of  Germany. 

From  the  first  Punic  war  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  both 
narrative  •  and  reflections  are  entirely  my  own,  and  I  claim 
the  praise,  and  submit  to  the  censure,  to  which  they  may 
be  entitled.  In  the  latter  chapters  of  the  last  Part,  some 
alterations  will  be  perceived  in  the  present  edition. 

"  No  history  of  Rome,''  says  Clinton,  '^  should  be  written 
without  the  Varronian  years  of  Rome ;  nor  any  history  of 
Greece  without  the  Olympiads."  To  the  latter  part  of  this 
injunction  I  have  yielded  implicit  obedience ;  to  the  former 
I  have  been  less  submissive,  having,  with  Livy  and  Niebuhr, 
given  the  preference  to  the  Catonian  computation.  lu 
reality,  I  do  not  discern  the  superior  advantage  of  the  Var- 
ronian sera ;  all  systems  are  alike  conjectural,  and  all  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  requisite  is,  that  the  writer  should  inform 
the  reader  which  of  them  he  employs.  As  the  years  before 
Christ  form  a  common  measure  for  Grecian  and  Roman 
history,  I  have  placed  them  at  the  top  of  each  page. 

In  proper  names,  when,  as  in  Ahala,  the  penultimate  is 
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long  otherwise  than  by  position  or  a  diphthongs  I  have 
marked  it  by  an  apea;,  as  Ahdla,  the  first  time  it  occurs^ 
and  in  the  Index ;  but  in  names  ending  in  atus,  ostis,  anus, 
enus,  and  inus,  it  is  omitted^  as  their  quantity  is  generally 
known.  This  practice  I  know  derogates  from  the  dignity  of 
my  histories^  but  I  cheerfully  make  the  sacrifice  to  utility. 

Though  my  histories  have  this  elementary  appearance^  I 
should  feel  rather  mortified  to  see  them  looked  on  as  mere 
school-books.  In  the  Preface  to  the  History  of  Greece  it 
will  be  seen  that  I  consider  them  adapted  to  readers  of  a 
higher  class  than  school-boys :  and  I  now  add.  that  in  my 
opinion  even  scholars  may  find  them  usefiil  manuals.  It  u 
with  a  view  to  them  that  I  have  given  so  many  references  to 
the  original  authorities.  I  also  hope  that  travellers  in  Italy 
will  find  this  History  and  that  of  the  Empire  useful  com- 
panions of  their  route.  For  their  use  I  have  added  a  Geo- 
graphical Index  of  the  places  in  Italy  mentioned  in  the 
narrative,  with  their  modem  names ;  by  means  of  which  the 
campaigns  of  Hannibal  and  others  may  be  followed  with 
satisfaction  by  those  who  have  only  a  modem  map  of  that 
country. 

Still  it  is  chiefly  for  youth  that  my  histories  are  designed ; 
and  I  feel  a  pride  in  being  able  to  say,  that  so  rapid  and  so 
general  has  been  their  adoption  in  the  schools,  that  there 
are  few  of  any  reputation  in  England  or  Ireland  in  which 
they  are  not  now  read,  and  they  have  all  been  reprinted  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  omnipotence 
of  education ;  yet  still  I  think  that  they  will  tend  to  cherish 
in  the  breasts  of  youth  the  love  of  country  and  of  liberty, 
respect  for  religion  and  justice,  and  hatred  of  tyranny  in  all 
its  forms,  and  that  thus  I  shall  not  have  laboured  in  vain. 

My  historic  career  is  now  terminated.  In  the  space  of 
about  seven  years  I  have  written  the  Histories  of  Greece, 
Bome,  and  England,  from  the  original  authorities,  and,  as 
I  believe,  without  party  bias.  It  is  on  the  last-named  work 
that  I  set  the  greatest  value,  as  a  history  of  England  written 
with  impartiality  is  a  novelty  in  our  literature.  But  it  is 
not  on  my  histories  that  any  reputation  I  may  have  will  de- 
pend ;  for  few  can  estimate  the  di£Sculty  of  epitomising,  or 
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diseem  the  amount  of  reading  requisite  for  arriving  at  cor- 
rect results  j  and  any  of  tbem  wiU  appear  to  most  persons 
easy  of  execution  as  compared  with  my  Mythology  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  Probably  my  Outlines  of  History  will  be  rated 
higher  than  the  more  detailed  histories.  I  myself^  at  least, 
esteem  it  more ;  it  was  my  first ;  it  was  literally  (I  know  not 
whether  I  should  mention  it  with  pride  or  shame)  thrown 
off  at  a  heat  without  previous  preparaticm,  and  in  the  space 
of  less  than  a  dozen  weeks,  and  its  sale  has  been  most  ex- 
tensive«  It  has  the  merits  and  defects  of  rapid  execution. 
If  I  deceive  not  myself,  there  is  in  it  a  freshness,  a  vigour, 
and  animation  beyond  what  my  other  works  display ;  inrhile 
I  cannot  answer  for  its  uniform  accuracy  as  for  theirs ;  for 
I  was  not  equally  familiar  with  all  parts  of  the  history  of 
the  world,  ^e  n^uisite  books  were  not  always  within  my 
reach,  and  I  was  obUged  to  complete  the  work  within  a 
limited  period  of  time.  I  have  since  revised  and  eorrected 
it  as  far  as  was  possible  in  a  book  that  was  stereotyped,  and 
it  ia  now  I  believe  free  from  any  vary  important  errors. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  request  of  teachers  to  recollect  that 
my  histories  are  intended  for  various  classes  of  readers : 
they  should  not  therefore,  I  think,  exact  from  their  pupils 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  aU  that  they  contain.  Dates  and 
numbers,  for  example,  need  only  be  committed  to  memory 
in  important  cases ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  last  two  chap- 
ters of  the  First  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Part^  and 
the  Appendix,  should  by  no  means  be  required  from  the 
veiy  young.  They  might  however  be  made  to  study  the 
article  !|B,  on  the  city  of  Rome. 

Nov.  1, 1842.  T.  K. 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTICES. 


Roman  Chronology, 

The  taking  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  is  the  event  which  was  used  to 
connect  the  Grecian  and  Roman  chronology,  from  which  360  years 
were  reckoned  back  to  the  foundation  of  Rome.  By  some  that  event 
was  pkced  in  01.  98,  1.  B.C.  388;  by  others  in  01. 98, 2.  B.C.  38/. 
Fabins,  taking  the  former  without  a  necessary  correction  of  four 
years,  placed  the  building  of  Rome  in  01.  8,  1.  B.C.  7.47;  Cato« 
from  the  same  date  with  the  correction,  in  01.  7>  !•  B.C.  751 ;  Poly* 
bins  and  Nepos,  taking  the  latter  date  with  the  correction,  in  01.  7$ 
2.  B.C.  750;  while  Varro  placed  it  in  01.  6,  3.  B.C.  753.  The 
aeras  in  use  are  the  Catonian,  Yaironian,  and  that  of  the  Capitoline 
Marbles  (as  they  are  called),  which  is  a  mean  between  those  two ; 
the  date  of  the  commencement  of  our  gera  being  752  Cat.,  753  Cap. 
Mar.,  754  Yarr.  By  adding  together  the  final  figures  of  the  years 
B.C.  and  A.U.  we  can  always  tell  which  is  the  gera  used ;  for  if  the 
sum  is  2  or  12  it  is  the  Catonian :  if  3  or  13  the  Cap.  Mar. ;  if  4  or 
14,  the  Yarronian.  The  Catonian  is  that  used  in  the  following  pages, 
and  the  year  B.C.  may  always  be  obtained  by  subducting  any  given 
date  from  752. 

Roman  Money. 

The  lowest  Roman  coin,  the  As,  was  originally  a  pound  wdght 
of  brass  (as),  but  it  was  graduaUy  reduced  to  half  an  ounce.  The 
Sesterce  (Sestertius,  i.  e.  semis-tertkui),  also  named  nummus,  eon* 
tained  2^  asses,  and  was  usually  expressed  by  H.S.  (an  abbreviation 
of  L.L.S.  Libra,  libra,  semis,  or  of  1.1. i).  The  Denar  (denarins) 
contained  10  (deni)  asses;  the  Sestertiwn,  1000  sestertii. 

The  Roman  denar  was  to  the  Attic  drachma  as  8  to  9«  As  the 
latter  was  equal  to  9fd.  of  our  money  (see  Hist,  of  Greece,  p.  XTi)> 
the  former  must  have  been  worth  S%d.,  the  sesterce  consequent^ 
2id,,  and  the  as  0\id.,  or  somewhat  more  than  three  farthings.  The 
usual  value  however  assigned  to  the  sesterce  is  Id,  3}^.,  and  to  the 
as,  3TV5f- 

Roman  Measures  of  Length  and  Breadth, 

The  Roman  foot  was  equal  to  1 1  *604  English  inches,  or  to  10  inchea 
11  lines  Paris  measure.    Five  feet  made  the  pace  {passus)=4  feet 


SIT  PRELIMINARY  NOTICES. 

10*02  Indies :  1000  paces  (wiUlepoMfu)  ure  called  the  Roman  ffUle, 
a  word  derived  from  mille. 

The  Roman  actus  was  a  square  of  120  feet,  containing  therefore 
14,400  square  feet ;  two  Actus  made  the  Juger  (from  jugwn),  which 
consequently  measured  240  feet  by  120.  Seven  Jugers  are  equiva- 
lent to  five  English  acres. 

Uoman  Names, 

The  Romans  had  two,  three,  four  or  more  names;  1.  The pra- 
nomen,  or  Christian  name,  as  we  may  term  it,  as  Aulus,  Gains,  end- 
ing (the  antiquated  Kaeso,  Lar,  Opiter,  Agrippa,  and  Yolero  ex- 
cepted) in  us,  2.  The  nomen,  or  gentile  name  (that  ci  their  gens),  as 
Julius,  Furius ;  no  Roman  was  without  this  name ;  it  always  ended 
in  ius,  3.  The  cognomen,  or  family  name,  as  Scipio,  Sulla,  Mar- 
cellus.  4.  The  agnomen,  or  name  of  honour,  as  Africanus :  ex.  gr. 
Fuhhus  Cornelius  Scipio  Afirieanus. 

The  abbreviations  of  the  {vsenomina  are  as  foUow : — 

A.  Aulus;  Ap.  or  App^  Appius;   C.  Caius;   Cn*  Cnseus;   D. 

Deeimus;  K.  Kaeso  or  Ckso;  L.  Lucius;  Mam.  Mamereus;  M. 

Marcus;  M'.  Mamus;   N.  Numerius;   P.  Publius;   Q.  Quintus; 

-,S»  or  Sex.  Sextus;  Ser.  Sernus;  Sp.  Spurius;  T.  Titus;  Ti.  or 

Tib.  Tiberius.      ' 

These  prsenomina  (Appius  and  Cieso  excepted)  were  common  to 
most  families ;  the  more  unusual  ones  were  peculiar  to  some  fami- 
lies :  thus  none  but  the  Menenii  and  Furii  bore  that  of  Agrippa, 
none  but  the  Fabii,  Quinctn,  Atinii  and  Duilii  that  of  C«to;  the 
Cominii  and  ^butii  alone  bore  that  of  Postumins ;  Yolero  was  pe- 
eidiar  to  the  Pnblilii,  Opiter  to  the  Virginii,  has  to  the  Herminii,. 
Vopiscus  to  the  Julii^  and  Appkis  to  the  patrician  Claudii. 

Women  had  not  a  prsenomen;  the  danghtov  of  a  Fabius,  for  ex- 
ample, if  ouly  two,  were  called  Fabia  major  and  Fabia  minor ;  if 
more  tlian  two,  Fabia  prima,  secunda,  tertia,  etc 

The  Romans  when  adopted  placed  their  own  gentile  or  family 
name  last :  thus  ^milins,  when  adopted  by  Scipio,  was  named  P. 
Gomehus  Scipio  JBmdianus;  and  M.  Junius  Brutus,  when  adopted 
%y  Ciepio,  became  Q.  Servilios  Cepio  Brutus. 
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Description  of  Italy. — ^Ancient  Inhabitants  of  Italy. — ^The  Pelasgians.— 
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The  peninsula  named  Italy,  the  seat  of  the  mighty  republic 
whose  origin  and  history  we  have  undertaken  to  relate,  is  se- 
parated from  the  great  European  continent  by  the  mountain- 
range  of  the  Alps,  and  extends  about  five  hundred  miles  in  a 
south-eastern  direction  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  part 
of  this  sea  between  Italy  and  the  Hellenic  peninsula  was 
named  the  Adriatic  or  Upper  Sea  (Mare  Superum),  that  on 
the  wes^  toward  the  Iberian  peninsula  the  Tyrrhenian  or 
Lower  Sea  (Mare  In/erum).  A  mountain-range,  the  Apen- 
nines, commences  at  the  Alps  on  the  north-western  extremity 
of  Italy,  and  runs  along  it  nearly  to  its  termination,  sending 
out  branches  on  either  side  to  the  sea,  between  which  lie  val- 
leys and  plains  generally  of  extreme  fertility.  The  great  plain 
in  the  north,  extending  in  an  unbroken  level  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Apennines  and  the  sea''^,  and  watered  by  the  Po  (Padwi) 
and  other  streams,  is  the  richest  in  Europe ;  and  that  of  Cam- 
pania on  the  west  coast  yields  to  it  in  extent  rather  than  in  \ 
fertility.     The  rivers  which  descend  to  water  these  plains  and 

«  NoyTcalled  the  Plain  of  the  Po  (La  Punwra  dei  Po). 
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2  DESCRIPTION  OF  ITALY. 

Talleys  are  numerous  ;  and  many  of  them,  such  as  the  Po,  the 
Adige,  the  Arno,  and  fhe  Tifaer»  are  navigable. 

The  mountains  of  Italy  are  composed  internally  of  granite^ 
which  is  covered  with  formations  of  primary  and  secondary 
limestone,  ahoumiing  in  minerals,  and  in  ancient  times  remark- 
ably proUfic  of  copper.  The  white  marble  of  Carrara  on  the 
west  coast  is  not  to  be  rivalled.  Forests  of  timber-trees  clothe 
the  sides  of  the  Apennines  and  th^  kindred  ranges,  among 
whose  lower  parts  Ue  scattered  lakes  of  various  sizes,  many  of 
them  evidently  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  The  western 
side  of  Italy  has  been  at  all  times  a  volcanic  region,  and  Mount 
Vesuvius,  on  the  bay  of  Naples,  is  in  action  at  the  present 
day. 

The  fruitful  isle  of  Sicily,  with  its  volcanic  mountain  -^tna, 
lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  separated  from  it  by 
a  channel  five  miles  in  its  greatest,  two  in  its  least  breadth. 
It  is  by  no  means  unlikely^  that,  as  tradition  told,  Italy  and 
Sicily  were  once  continuous,  but  that,  at  a  point  of  time  long 
anterior  to  history,  a  convulsion  of  nature  sank  the  soUd  land 
vad  let  the  sea  two.  m  ltd  pkce.  Beside  Sicily  there  ave  vsr 
lious  smaller  islands  attached  to  Itajy,  chiefly  along  its.  west 
coast,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  voleanie  graop  of 
the  Lipareean  isles  and  the  isle  of  Elba  (Iha),  which  has  from 
the  remotest  times,  been  productive  of  iron. 

The  magnificent  regimt  which  we  hare  just  deserifaed,  S9 
rich  in  aS  the  gifts  of  nature,  has  never,  so  far  as  tradition  asid 
analogies  enable  us  to  trace,  been  abandoned  by  Proridence 
to  the  dominion  of  rude  barbarians  Irviog-^  the  chase  and  the 
casual  spontaneous  productiomr  of  the  soi^  without  manneps^ 
laws,  or  social  institutmns.  To  ascertain,  however,  it9  exact 
condition  in  the  times  anterior  to  history  is-  beyond  our  power; 
but  by  means  of  the  traditixme  of  tiie  Greeks^  and  the  existiog 
monuments  of  the  languages  and  work?  of  its  aneient  inhabit- 
ants, we  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  view  of  its*  ante-Boman  sMe'^ 
superior  perhaps  in  definiteness  to  idltat  we  can  fbrm.  of  tl» 
ante-Hellenic  conation  of  Greece. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  sharpH9%hted'  and  si^eio«ff  m- 
vestigator  whose  researches  have  gr^en  such  an  aspect  of  elear- 
ness  and  certainty  to  the  esjiy  annafis  of  Bome^,  we  wiH  now 
venture  to  pass  in  review  the  ancient  peoples  of  Italy. 

In  the  most  remote  ages  to  whidi  we  can  reach  hj  conjeetuve^ 

*  G.  B.  Niebuhr,  mth  whom  K.  0.  Muller  in  his  Etruscans  (DieMnuier) 
^  general.sgrei». 


KadjT  M«8'  lite  adbade  of  two^  distuBict  portioDS  of  the  hmnaiK 
flnaily,  diffewnk  in  Itn^na^  and  in  mtaxni^» ;.  tibie  one  dwell- 
k^oR  the  cMurt  mA  pluna,  the  otiber  poflseaaiiig  the  moimtauur 
of  the  mtesLov.  The  former  were  probeUy  a  portien  of  that 
extenrave  laee  vAidt  we*  dsnemkiate  the.  PekHgian,.  and  which 
im^t  also  in  Greece,  and  Aflia* ;  the  hitter  were  of  nukiiofwn 
imffB,  and  no  bupaiy  haa  enabled  oa  te  aseertain  anythiBg 
more  respecting  thenx,  thanr  tduut  they  heSosg^  to  the  Cancan 
sian  race  of  mankind.  We  cannot  by  mems  of  langoage  of 
any  other  tokens  trace  their  aflSoity  to  any  known  branch  of 
lAie  human  kind,  ot  ev«i  make  a  conjectare  aa  to  the  time  and 
nsode  of  their  entrmee  into  Italy.  Th^  m/gf  therefore,  under 
proper  restiictioias,.  be  tenoed  its  indigenoua  ishalntanta. 

The  Peiasgians^  it  \m  probable^  entered  Italy  on  the  north- 
eatst.  Under  the.  names  of  Libumiana  aad  Ve&ettans,  they 
seem  to  haye  posseseed  the  whole  pbuB  of  the  Po  and  the  east 
coast  down  to  Mount  Garganua;  thenee,  aa  Dannieas,  Peu- 
eetiaas^  and  MeasRpiana,  they  dwelt  to  the  bay  of  TarentuBi 
and  inland;  as  Ghoaians,  Morgetans^  and  (£netvian%  they 
then  held  the  country  from  sea  to  sea  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  peninsula ;  and  finally  as  Tyrcheniana  and  SienbuiB  dwelt 
along  the  west  coast  to  the  Tiber  and  up  its  Yclliey,  perhapa 
even  as  far  as  the  tJmforo  in  Tuscany.  Italiana  waa  the  name 
of  the  people,  Italia  that  of  the  country,  south  of  the  Tiber 
and  of  Mount  Garganus*)*. 

The  Pelasgians  of  Italy  wonld  seem  to  have  been  similar  in 
character  to  those  of  Gveeee.  We  find  vanons  traces  of  their 
devotion  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture ;.  their  religion  appears 
to  have  been  of  a  rural  character  ;  and  Cyclopian  walls  are  to 
be  seen  in  some  of  the  districts  where  they  dwelt.  >  If  they 
entered  the  country  as  conquerors,  it  was  probably  their  su- 
perior civifization  which  gave  them  the  advuitage  over  the 
ruder  tribes  which  occupied  it. 

At  length,  in  consequence  of  pressure  from  vrithout  or  from 
internal  causey,  such  as  excess  of  population,  the  tribes  of  the 

*  See  History' of  Greece,  Part  L  chap.  iL 

t  lUUm  and  Skuku  are  merely  different  fonna  of  the  seme  word,  as  wiU 
be  apparent  to  those  who  are  skilled  in  etymology.  For  the  sake  of  those 
who  are  not^  we  w3l  observe,  that  a  being  a  semivowel  might  be  prefix^l 
to  a  word,  and  that  t  and  e  are  oommutable  letters  Thus  the  Latin  aepiem 
answevad  to  tfav  Greek  eirra,  and  the  town  in  Sicily  called  by  the  Greeks 
Bgesta,  wasnamad'by  the  Ttomanfi  Segesta ;  the  Doric  form  of  the  oommon 
Greek  'ir6TB  was  it^mi,  KapxQ^^^  w>*  '^  Latin.  Carthago,  Twickenham  it 
vulgarly  pronounced  Twit'nam. 

b2 
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interior  came  down  on  and  conquered  the  people  of  the  coasts 
and  plains.  A  people  named  Opicans  or  Oscans  overcame  the 
Daunians  and  other  peoples  of  the  east  coast,  and  the  region 
thus  won  was  Darned  from  them  Apulia ;  they  also  made  them<- 
selyes  masters  of  the  country  thence  across  to  the  west  coasts 
and  along  it  up  toward  the  Tiher.  Here  they  were  divided 
into  the  Satioulans,  Sidicinians,  Yolscians,  and  JBquians,  while 
Aumncans  or  Ausonians  was  the  more  general  appellation  of 
the  whole  people*^. 

Another  tribe,  named  Aborigines,  or  as  Niebuhr  thinkSi 
Cascans  and  Priscansf,  who  are  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in  the 
mountains  from  the  Fucine  lake  to  Beate  and  Carseoli,  being 
pressed  from  behind  by  the  Sabines,  came  down  along  the 
Anio  and  subdued  the  Siculans,  named  Latins,  who  occupied 
the  country  thereabouts.  A  part  of  the  conquered  people  re- 
tired southwards  ;  and  this  movement  gave,  it  is  said,  occasion 
to  the  occupation  of  the  island  of  Sicily  by  the  Siculans  :  the 
femainder  coalesced  with  the  conquerors,  and  the  united  peoples 
was  named  Priscans  and  Latins  {Prisci  LatiniX),  or  simply 
Latins,  and  their  country  Latium. 

Further  north  a  people  named  the  Umbrians  descended  from 
the  mountains  and  conquered  the  country  to  the  Po ;  they  also 
extended  themselves  to  the  sea  on  the  west  of  the  Apennines 
and  down  along  the  valley  of  the  Tiber. 

The  Latin  language,  which  we  have  still  remaining,  is  evi- 
dently composed  of  two  distinct  elements,  one  akin  to  the 
Greek,  and  which  we  may  therefore  assume  to  be  Pelasgian, 
the  other  of  a  totally  different  character  §.     The  existing  mo- 

*  According  to  etymology,  the  root  being  of  or  ap  (probably  earth  or 
land,  'ops'),  Opiciy  Osd,  Aptdi^  Voltci,  JEqui  are  all  kindred  terms.  We 
might  perhaps  venture  to  add  Utnbri  and  Sabini.  Attsones  is  the  Greek 
form  of  Aurimij  whence  Aurunici,  Aurunci,  The  Latin  language  luxuriates 
in  adjectival  terminations.  See  Niebuhr,  i.  69,  noie ;  and  Buttmann*s  Lex- 
Uogus,  in  V.  cLTriri  ydia,  note. 

t  See  Niebuhr,  i.  78  and  371.  The  notion  of  Cascns  and  Priscus  being 
names  of  peoples  is  controverted  by  Gdttling  and  Becker. 

t  It  was  the  old  Roman  custom  to  omit  the  copulative  between  words 
which  usually  appeared  in  union,  as  empti  vendiiif  locati  conducfi,  aoeii  La- 
tmi,  aceensi  velati.  Like  Gothic  among  ourselves,  Cascw  and  Priseuti  came 
to  signify  old  or  old-fashioned. 

$  In  the  Latin  the  terms  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  gentler  modes 
of  life  are  akin  to  the  Greek ;  those  belonging  to  war  and  the  chase  are  of  a 
different  character.  Of  tbe  former  we  may  instance  bos,  taurua,  nu,  oott, 
affnut,  cams,  ager,  silva,  tn'nttm,  lac,  mel,  sal,  oletan,  nudum ;  of  the  latter^ 
arma,  tela^  hasta,  entia,  gladitUf  arctw,  sagitta,  clt^feut,  eoitis,  balietu, 
Kiebuhr,  I  82.  MuUer,  i.  17. 
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tiuments  in  the  Oscan  and  Umbnan  languages  present  exactly 
the  same  appearance,  and  the  foreign  element  seems  to  be 
the  same  in  all.  Hence  it  may  without  presumption  be  in^ 
ferredy  that  kindred  tribes  speaking  the  same,  or  dialects  of 
the  same  language,  conquered  and  coalesced  with  the  Pelas* 
gians,  and  new  languages  were  formed  bj  intermixture,  just 
as  the  English  arose  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Norman* 
French. 

The  people  who  are  supposed  to  have  gi^en  to  the  Cascans 
and  Oscans  the  impulse  which  drove  them  down  on  the  Pelas* 
gians,  are  the  Sabines,  who  dwelt  about  Amitemum  in  the 
higher  Apennines.  The  SabeUian  race  (under  which  name  we 
include  the  Sabines  and  all  the  colonies  said  to  have  issued 
from  them)  was  evidently  akin  to  those  above-mentioned,  for 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  language  being  the  non-Pe^^ 
lasgic  part  of  the  Latin  and  Oscan.  This  race  spread  rapidly 
on  all  sides.  The  Sabines  properly  so  called,  having  occupied 
the  country  of  the  Cascans,  gradually  pushed  on  along  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber  into  Latium  ;  the  Picenians  settled  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic :  the  four  allied  cantons  of  the  Marsians^ 
Marrudnians,  Yestinians,  and  Pelignians  dwelt  to  the  south  of 
them  and  the  Sabines ;  and  below  this  federation  were  the  Sam* 
nites,  divided  into  the  four  cantons  of  the  Frentanians,  Hirpi« 
nians,  Pentrians,  and  Caudines,  who  conquered  the  mountam- 
country  of  the  Oscans,  thenceforth  named  Samnium.  At  a 
later  period  (about  the  year  of  Rome  314),  the  Samnites  made 
themselves  masters  of  Campania  and  the  country  to  the  banka 
of  the  Silarus.  Under  the  name  of  Lucanians,  they  also  con-* 
quered,  much  about  the  same  time,  the  country  south  of  Sam<* 
nium,  the  more  southern  part  of  which  was  afterwards  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Bruttians,  a  people  which  arose  out  of  the 
mercenary  troops  employed  by  the  Lucanians  and  Italian  Greeks 
in  their  wars,  and  the  (Enotrian  serfs  of  the  latter*.  An- 
other Sabelhan  people  were  the  Hemicans,  who  possessed  a 
hilly  region  south  of  Latium  in  the  midst  of  the  ^quian  and 
Volscian  states,  and  like  their  Sabellian  kindred,  their  political 
division  was  fourfoldf. 

Different  in  origin,  language  and  manners  from  all  the  tribes 
already  enumerated  were  the  people  named  by  themselves 

*  In  Oscaiii  and  perhaps  in  old  Latin,  brutw  signified  a  runaway  slavey 
a  nuarooth  Names  of  reproach  have  often  been  acquiesced  in  by  peoples 
and  parties;  witness  our  Whig  and  Tory* 

f  Niebuhr,  i^  84* 


* 

Bttsetta,  hjiAne  Eomans  EtnuoanB  and  Tnseans,  vlio  oodxpied 
the  coiusdry  between  the  liher  and  the  Avao,  snd  ako  dwelt 
in  tke  plam  of  iiie  Po«  l^e  eoimnon  opinion  was  that  they 
were  a  edoBj  ham  Maeonia  or  Lydia  in  Ada,  'who  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Etnuaa,  irhere  th^  TedfBced  the  inhaUtants  to 
aedship,  aod  afterwards  crosfdng  Ihe  Apenmnes  eonqfuered  the 
CiOBntry  thence  to  the  A^.  A^net  this  k  was^ul^ed*  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  similarity  in  manners,  language,  or 
religion  hetw^een  ihan  and  the  Lydiaoas,  and  that  the  latter  re- 
tamed  no  tradition  what&\rer  of  the  migraftaoa.  it  has  been  fin> 
ther  remarkedf  that  the  Eaetians  and  otiber  Aipme  tribes  were 
of  the  Tuscan  raoe ;  .and  it  is  so  highly  improbable  that  ti&e 
owners  of  fruitfnl  plains  should  coret  ihe  possession  of  barren 
mountains,' that  it  is  moie  Teasoooable  to  sitppose  them  to  hxvse 
dwelt  originally  ;aimoi]^  or  nortiiwards  ^  die  Alps,  ,aiid  that 
being  pressed  on  by  the  Germans,  Celts,  or  rsome  other  peofile, 
they  deeceoded  and  made  conqaeate  m  italy^.  Their  iaagsage, 
as  far  as  it  is  undearstood,  hae;  not  t^  i^htest  resemblance  to 
any  'of  the  primitive  languages  of  ilmrope  or  Asia ;  their  reii- 
giom  system  and  their  science  were  pecmliar  ^tethemseiWes ;  the 
love  of  pomp  and  state  also  distingmshed  them  from  the  Oreeks 
and  other  European  peoples.  Taken  all  together,  they  are  per- 
h^  the  madst  enigmatic  people  in  faistory. 

The  Taseanpcditicalimmber  was  twelve.  North  of  the  Apen- 
nines twei^  cities  or  states  formed  «  federation :  the  same  was 
tiikeease  ixi  Etmria  Proper  §.  Each  was  independent,  ruling 
ever  its  district  and  its  subject  towns.  The  Tuscan  Lncnmosis 
or  Bobles  were,  like  the  Chaldseans,  a  sacerdotal  jnihtary  caste, 
hfldding  the  rehgion  and  government  of  the  state  in  their  es- 
dusive  possession,  and  keeping  the  people  in  ths  jcondition  of 
serfs.    In  saiEne  of  iheir  eities,  such  as  Yeii,  there  were  elective 

*  Dionyslu^i  i.  28. 

t  Niebuhr,  i.  Ill,  112.  This  author  is  inclined  to  extend  the  original 
leate  of  the  Tuscans  far  nortli  even  io  Alsatia. 

t  Miitter  would  fain  areeencile  the  imo  opinioos.  He  legards  the  Basena 
as  an  original  Italian  peojile  of  the  Apennines  and  plain  of  the  Po,  ifibo, 
when  they  proceeded  to  conquer  Etruria  from  the  Umbri^s  and  Liguiians, 
leagued  themselves  with  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  from  the  coast  of  Asia, 
who  had  settled  on  the  coast  Hence  he  explains  the  use  of  flutes,  trumpets, 
and  tither  usages,  common  to  the  Tuscans  with  the  people  6f  Asia. 

§  These  last,  Niebuhr  says,  are  Caere,  Tarquinii,  Rusellae,  Yetulonium, 
"Kolateirse,  Arretiom,  Gortdna,  Clunum,  Volsinii,  Veii,  and  Capena,  or 
Cossa ;  of  the  former  he  can  only  name  Felsina  or  Bononia,  Melpum,  Man- 
tua, Verdna,  and  Hatria.  He  denies  that  the  Tueoans  ever  settled  in  Cam- 
pania, as  was  asserted  by  the  ancients.    Miiller  maintains  the  oonverse. 
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kbgs.    Hie  lAiffliiRQPB  leamed  tbe  will  of  heftTen  iram:  the 
^litxuBg  and  other  celestial  pheaomena ;  their  leligian  wb9 
ij and  aboundmg  incites  and  oeiemonies.    Both  the  use- 

and  the  ornament^  acts  were  canied  to  gneat  perfection  in 
Lakes  were  let  off  bj  tunnelSy  swampa  rendend  fic- 
tile, xiipetB  omniined,  huge  Cyclopian  vails  nised  round  towns* 
Statues,  I'^ssels,  and  other  artides  were  esecated  in  day  and 
hnsnze  with  both  skill  and  taste.  Hiese  arts,  however,  mv^ 
have  been  known  and  exercised  by  the  subject  pe^e  rather 
than  hy  iihe  Tnscan  lords. 

The  ligunans,  a  people  who  dwelt  withont  Italy  fipom  the 
]^eDees  to  the  mantime  Alps,  also  extended  into  the  penin* 
sola,  reaching  originally  sooth  of  the  Amo  and  east  of  the 
Xicinas.  Tiiev  weie  neither  Celts  nor  IheriaiUi!,  but  of  their 
language  we  have  no  specimens  remaining. 

finch  were  the  peoples  of  Itah^  in  the  ages  antecedent  to 
histoxy.  About  the  tune  of  the  Dorian  migration,  die  Greeks 
began  to  colonise  its  southern  part.  The  Ghalcidians  and  Ere* 
trians  of  Euboea  founded  Cumee,  Parthenope  and  NeapoHs  on 
the  west  coast,  and  Khegium  at  the  strait ;  Elea,-  called  by  the 
Latins  Yelia,  was  built  on  the  same  coast  by  the  Phocaeans.  On 
the  east  coast  Locri  was  a  colony  from  Ozolian  Locris  ;  and  it 
foimded  in  its  turn-  Medma  and  Hipponium  on  the  west  coast : 
the  Achseans  were  the  founders  of  Sybaris,  Croton,  and  Meta- 
pontum ;  and  Sybaris  liaTing  extended  her  dominion  across  to 
the  Lower  Sea,  founded  on  it  Laos  and  Posidonia  or  Paestum : 
the  Cvotoaans  hoik  Canldn  on  the  Upper,  Terinaon  the  Lower 
.Sea ;  and  Taveiitnm,  in  the  pemuMrala  of  Japy^  was  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Laoediemoaians.  The  ancient  (Enotrkt  became  so 
completely  Hellenised  (its  original  population  being  reduced  to 
Ber&yp)  that  it  was  named  Great  Gveeoe — Ma^na  Crracia, 
The  Ikranahing  period,  however,  of  these  Ghrecian  states  was 
anterior  to  that  which  our  history  embraces,  and  we  shall  have 
ooeasion  <mly  to  speak  of  them  in  thek  decline. 

The  reli^n^  of  the  two  original  portions  of  the  Italian  popu- 
lation was,  as  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  a(  a  simple  rural  cha- 
racter. It  does  not  seem  to  have  known  the  horrors  of  human 
^sacrifice ;  and  thou^  polytihastic,  it  related  no  tales  of  the 
amours  of  its  gods,  and  no  Italian  princes  boasted  an  affinity 
with  the  deities  whom  the  people  worshiped.  Partly  from  this^ 
partly  from  other  causes,  the  tone  of  morals  was  at  all  times 
higher  in  Italy,  especially  among  the  SabeUian  tribes,  than  m 
Greece.     A  remarkable  feature  of  the  old.  Italian  rel^ion  was 
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the  immense  number  of  its  deities* ;  eyery  act  of  life  had  its 
presiding  power ;  a  man  was  evet  mider  the  eye,  as  it  were, 
of  a  superior  being :  the  true-  doctrine  of  the  omnipresence  of 
the  one  God  was  thus,  we  may  say,  resolved  into,  the  separate 
presence  of  a  multitude,  and  the  moral  efiPect,  though  far  infe- 
rior, was,  we  may  hope,  similar.  Finally,  the  ancient  Italians 
are  perhaps  not  to  be  esteemed  idolaters,  as  images  of  the  gods 
were  unknown  among  them  till  they  became  acquainted  with 
Grecian  art. 

The  prevailing  poHtical  form  of  ancient  Italy  was  that  of 
aristocratic  repubhcs  united  in  federations.  Ijie  hereditary 
monarchy  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  was  unknown,  and  the 
pure  democracy  of  its  historic  period  never  developed  itself  in 
Italy.  PoUtical  numbers  are  to  be  found  here  as  in  Greece 
and  elsewhere  ;  four,  for  example,  was  the  Sabelhan  number ; 
thirty,  or  rather  perhaps  three  subdivided  by  ten,  that  of  La- 
tiumf .  This  principle  extended  even  to  the  Tuscans,  whose 
Dumber,  as  we  have  seen,  was  twelve. 
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JEneas  and  the  Trojans. — ^Alba. — ^Numitor  and  Amnlins. — ^Romnlus  and 
Remus. — Building  of  Rome. — ^Reign  of  Romulus. — Roman  Constitution. 
— ^Numa  Pompilius. — ^Tullus  Hostilius. — ^Ancus  Marcius. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tiber,  at  a  moderate  distance 
^m  the  sea,  lies  a  cluster  of  hills  §,  which  were  the  destined 
seat  of  the  city,  whose  dominion  gradually  extended  until  it 
embraced  the  greater  portion  of  the  then  known  world ;  and 
whose  language,  laws,  and  institutions  have  given  origin  to 
those  of  a  large  portion  of  modem  Europe. 

*  When,  therefore,  Yarro  spoke  of  30,000  gods  he  inust  have  meant  the 
Italian,  not  the  Grecian  system ;  for  the  Olympian  deities,  even  including 
the  Nymphs,  never  extended  to  any  such  number. 

f  The  thirty  Latin  and  thirty  Alban  towns,  the  thirty  patrician  curies  in 
three  tribes,  and  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes  at  Rome. 

X  Livy,  i.1-33.  Dionysius,  i.-iii.  45.  Plutarch,  Romulus  and  Numa ;  the 
Epitomators.    See  Appendix  (A). 

§  See  Appendix  (B). 
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The  origin  and  early  history  of  this  mighty  city  have  heei 
transmitted  to  us  hy  its  most  ancient  annalists  in  the  following 
form*. 

When  the  wide-famed  Troy,  after  having  held  out  for  im. 
years  against  the  Achaean  arms,  was  verging  toward  its  faO, 
^neas,  a  hero  whom  the  goddess  Venus  (Aphrodite)  had 
home  to  a  Trojan  prince  named  Anchtses,  resolved  to  ahandon 
the  devoted  town.  Led  hy  the  god  Mercurius  (Hermes),  and 
accompanied  hy  his  father,  famUy,  and  fiiendst  he  left  Troy 
the  very  night  it  was  taken,  and  retired  to  Mount  Ida,  where 
he  remained  till  the  town  was  sacked  and  humt  and  the 
Achseans  had  departed.  The  god,  continuing  his  care  to  the 
fugitives,  built  for  them  a  ship,  in  which  they  embarked :  an 
oracle  (some  said  that  of  Dodona,  others  that  of  Delphi,)  di- 
rected them  to  sail  on  westwards  till  they  came  to  where  hun- 
ger would  oblige  them  to  eat  their  tables,  and  told  them  that 
a  four-footed  animal  would  there  guide  them  to  the  site  of  their 
future  abode.  The  morning  star  shone  before  them  day  and 
night  to  guide  their  course,  and  it  never  ceased  to  be  visible 
till  they  reached  the  coast  of  Latium  in  Italyf.  They  landed 
there  on  a  barren  sandy  shore ;  and  as  they  were  takmg  their 
first  meal,  they  chanced  to  use  their  flat  cakes  for  platters , 
and  when  at  the  conclusion  of  their  lepast  thev  began  to  con- 
sume their  cakes  also,  JBneas'  young  son  cried  out  that  they 
were  eating  their  tables.  Struck  with  the  fulfilment  of  a  part  ' 
of  the  oracle,  the  Trojans,  by  order  of  their  chief,  brought  the 
images  of  their  gods  on  shore ;  an  altar  was  erected,  and  a 
pregnant  white  sow  led  to  it  as  a  victim.  Suddenly  the  sow 
broke  loose  and  ran  into  the  country.  iGneas  with  a  few 
companions  followed  her  till  she  reached  an  eminence  about 
three  miles  from  the  sea,  where,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  she  laid 
her  down.  This  then  ^neas  saw  was  the  site  designated  by 
the  oracle ;  but  his  heart  sank  when  he  viewed  the  ungenial 
nature  of  the  surrounding  soil,  and  the  adjacent  coast  without 
a  haven.  He  lay  that  night  on  the  spot  in  the  open  air ;  and 
as  he  pondered,  a  voice  from  a  neighbouring  wood  came  to  his 

*  "  I  insist/'  says  Niebuhr,  '<  in  behalf  of  my  Romans,  on  the  right  of 
taking  the  poetical  features  wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  when  they  have 
dropt  out  of  the  common  narrative.^'  The  circumstances  in  the  following 
narrative  differing  from  those  in  Livy  and  Virgil  will  be  found  in  Dionysius, 
Cato  (in  Servius  on  the  ^neis),  and  Ovid,  and  other  poets.  We  would 
qualify  the  position  of  Niebuhr  by  observing,  that  some  of  the  poetic  features 
may  have  been  imparted  by  the  poets  in  whose  works  they  occur. 

fVairo  ap,  Serv.  JEa,  ii.  801. 
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eecr,  directing  him  to  build  there  without  delay :  broad  lands, 
it  was  added,  awaited  himself,  and  wide  dominion  his  descend- 
ants, who  within  as  many  years  as  the  sow  should  faorrow 
young  ones,  would  build  a  larger  and  a  fairer  town.  In  the 
morning  he  found  that  the  sow  had  farrowed  thirty  white 
young  ones,  which  wii^  herself  he  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the 
gods.  He  then  led  his  people  thither,  and  commenced  the 
building  of  a  town*. 

The  country  in  which  the  1Voja;Effi  were  now  settling  was 
^oremed  by  a  prince  named  Latinus,  who  on  hearing  that 
strangers  were  raising  a  town,  eame  to  oppose  them.  He  was 
however  induced  to  allow  them  to  proceed,  and  he  granted 
them  seven  hundred  fuffers  of  land  around  it  t .  The  harmony 
whidi  prevailed  between  them  and  the  natives  was  however 
soon  disturbed  by  the  Trojans  wounding  a  sti^  diat  was  the 
favourite  of  king  Latinus.  This  monarch  took  up  armis :  he 
was  joined  by  Tumus,  the  Rutulian  piinee  of  Ardea ;  but 
victory  was  with  the  stransers  ;  Latinus'  capital,  Laurentum, 
was  taken,  and  himself  slam  in  the  storming  of  the  citadel^  v 
His  only  daughter  Lavinia  became  the  prize  of  the  victor,  who 
made  her  his  wife,  and  named  his  town  irom  her  Lavimum§. 

Tunms  now  applied  for  aid  to  Mezentius,  king  of  Ceere  in 
Etruiia.  The  l^scan  demanded  as  the  price  of  his  assistance 
hsM  the  produce  of  liie  vintage  of  Latium  in  the  next  year, 
and  the  EutuHans  readily  agreed  to  his  terms  |{.  Their  united 
jarms  encountered  those  of  the  Latins,  led  by  iEneas,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Numicius :  Tumus  fell,  but  the  Latins  were  de- 
feated. ^Eineas  plunged  into  l^e  sl^^am  and  never  more  was 
seen,  and  after->i^es  worshiped  him  cm  its  baaks  as  Jupiter 
Indiges.  The  Tuscans  then  beleaguered  Lavinium ;  but  I^us, 
the  son  of  iBaeas,  having  vowed  the  half-produce  of  the  vine- 

*  According  to  Cato  (Serv.  ^n.  i.  6.  vii.  158.),  the  town  first  built  by 
JEmeas  and  Anchises  (who  also  reached  Italy)  was  not  on  the  future  site  of 
Lavinimn,  and  it  was  named  Tr9fa.  In  Latin  iro^  is  a  sow,  hence  proba- 
bly the  letgend ;  alba  (white)  refers  to  Alba,  the  thirty  young  to  the  Latin 
political  numbo*. 

t  Supposing  that,  according  to  the  Roman  custom  hereafter  to  be  noticed , 
this  was  7  jugers  a  man,  the  Trojans,  aooordingto  this  tradition,  were  but 
loo  in  miinb^'  Other  accomits  made  the-qnantity  of  land  only  &00  jugers. 
Aur.  Victor,  Origo  Gentis  Bomanae,  12. 

t  Caio  ap,  Serv.  Ma.  iv.  6fl0.  ii.  745. 

§  The  reader  will  obflerve  how  this  differs  from  the  narrative  in  Viigil. 
We  may  take  it  as  a  rale,  that  the  rndest  and  arast  rewdting  form  of  a  le- 
gend  is  its  most  ancient  one. 

Ii  Cato  ap.  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  5.  PUn.  Nat  Hiit  xv.  12.0vid,  7a8ti,v.  S79 ieq. 


mdfi^iaimed  hy  MeMmtiiiS  to  bapaUx,  led  fordi  Mb  troops  to 
battle.  The  ikwar  of  ilie  god  ms  wkk  tiie  pioas  joutii,  and 
Moeeiidiifi  fell  ]»j  hk  haad. 

After  tkaxtf  jeais  Iidus  left  the  loifmaaAjootiA,  imA  led  fab 
people  to  a  nxmataiii  twelve  miles  isda&d»  on  tiie  aide  of 
which,  be  built  a  town  miaed  Alfaa  JLonga*,  from  its  a{^»e8raiiee» 
as  it  jBtretehed  in  one  loi^  steet  alon^  the  lo^ty  ]iiin*gm  of  a 
lalce.    Piudng  tktee  hundred  yean  fats  fucoesaois  (naaied  the 
Sflvii)  jelled  at  Alba,  the  lords  of  the  suRonndi&g  oonntrj, 
bait  laradilion  apake  not  of  their  deeds.    IHrncaa,  one  of  these 
kings,  when  dying  hk  twosoiia,  named  Numitor  and  AmuHos; 
the  foanoTy  who  was  the  elder,  lm:i^  of  a  meek,  peaceful  lem* 
per,  his  ambitious  brother  wrested  from  him  the  sceptre  of  the 
Siiirii^  kaidng  him  iHilj  his  paternal  demesnes,  on  which  he 
flUowed  him  to  hve  in  quiet;  but  fearing  the  spirit  of  Niuni*' 
tor's  son,  he  caused  hkn  to  be  murdwed  as  he  waa  out  a-hunt- 
hug;  and  he  placed  his  daughter  Silvia,  his  only  remaining 
dblid,  asMmg  tibe  Vestal  virgins,  who  were  bonod  to  ceUboey^ 
The  race  of  Aphrodite  and  Anchises  .seemed  destined  to  be* 
aome  extinet,  lor  Amfolius  was  ehildless,  when  a  god  inters 
poaed  to  preserve  it  and  give  it  additional  lostre.    One  day 
whmi  Silvia  was  gone  into  die  saered  grove  of  Mars  to  draw 
water  fw  the  use  of  the  temple,  a  wolf  suddenly  appeared  be^ 
fore  hef ;  the  terrified  maiden  fled  for  refiige  into  a  cavern ;  the 
god  descended  imd  embraeed  her^    When  retiring  he  assured 
her  that  she  would  be  the  mother  of.  an  illustrious  progeny ;. 
Silvia  told  not  her  seeret,  and  at  the  due  time  the  pains  of  lar 
bour  aeiaed  ber  in  the  vsery  temple  of  Yesta.    The  image  of 
the  virgin  goddess  placed  its  hands  before  its  eyes  to  avoid  the 
unhallowed  s%fat,  and  the  perpetual  flame  on  the  altar  .drew 
back  fimidst  the  embesst*    ^^  brought  f^Mrth  two  male  chil- 
dren, whom  the  ruthless  tyrant  ordered  to  be  east,  with  their 
mother,  mto  the  rivar  T^b^.     Silvia  ^re  became  the  spouse 
of  the  god  of  the  stream,  and  immortal ;  the  care  of  Mars  waa 
extended  to  his  progeny.    The  bole  or  ark  in  which  the  babes 
were  placed  floated  along  the  river,  which  had  overflowed  its 
banks,  till  it  readied  the  vpoody  hflls  on  its  side  ^,  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  whidi,  the  Pakutiae,  and  close  to  the  £uminal  fig- 
tree,  it  overturned  on  ihe  soft  mud.    A  she-wolf,  the  saored 
beast  of  Mars,  which  came  to  slake  her  thirst,  heard  the  whim- 

*  i.  e.  Long-white.    In  England  we  should  probably  kave  termed  such 
a  town  Long  Whitton. 

t  Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  45  seq.  J  Varro,  L.  L.  v-  54.  Cooon,  Nanr.  48* 
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penng  of  the  babes ;  she  took  and  conveyed  them  to  her  den 
on  the  hill,  licked  their  bodies  with  her  tongue,  and  suckled 
them  at  her  dugs*  Under  her  care  they  throve ;  and  when 
they  required  more  solid  food  it  was  brought  them  by  a  wood* 
pecker  (pictts),  an  animal  sacred^  like  the  wolf,  to  their  sire ; 
and  other  birds  of  augury  hovered  round  the  cave  to  keep  off 
noxious  insects*.  At  length  this  wonderful  sight  was  beheld 
by  Faustulus,  the  keeper  of  the  royal  flocks ;  he  approached 
the  cave  ;  the  she-wolf  retired^  her  task  being  done  ;  and  he 
took  home  the  babes  and  committed  them  to  the  care  of  his 
wife,  Acca  Larentia,  by  whom  they  were  carefully  reared 
along  with  her  own  twelve  sons  in  their  cottage  on  the  Pa* 
latine  hill. 

When  the  two  brothers,  who  were  named  Romulus  and  Re* 
mus,  grew  up,  they  were  distinguished  among  the  shepherd- 
lads  for  their  strength  and  courage,  which  they  displayed 
against  the  wild  beasts  and  the  robbers,  and  the  neighbouring 
swains.  Their  chief  disputes  were  with  the  herdsmen  of  Nu- 
mitor,  who  fed  their  cattle  on  the  adjacent  Aventine,  and  whom 
they  frequently  defeated ;  but  at  length  Remus  was  made  a 

Prisoner  by  stratagem,  and  draped  away  as  a  robber  to  Alba. 
*he  king  gave  him  up  for  punishment  to  Numitor,  who 
struck  with  the  noble  appearance  of  the  youth,  inquired  of  him 
who  and  what  he  was.  On  hearing  the  story  of  his  infancy^ 
he  began  to  suspect  that  he  might  be  his  grandson^  but  he 
confined  his  thoughts  to  his  own  bosom.  Meantime  Faustu- 
lus  had  revealed  to  Romulus  his  suspicions  of  his  royal  birth, 
and  the  youtl;i  resolved  to  release  his  brother  and  restore  his 
grandsire  to  his  rights.  By  his  directions  his  comrades  en- 
tered Alba  at  different  parts,  and  there  uniting  under  him, 
fell  on  and  slew  the  tyrant,  and  then  placed  Numitor  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Tbe  two  brothers,  regardless  of  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Alba,  resolved  to  found  a  town  for  themselves  on  the  hills 
where  they  had  passed  the  happy  da3rs  of  childhood.  Their 
old  rustic  comrades  joined  them  in  their  project,  and  they 
were  preparing  to  build,  when  a  dispute  arose  between  them, 
whether  it  should  be  on  the  Palatine  and  named  Roma,  or  on 
the  Aventine  and  called  Remoria  f*     It  was  agreed  to  learn  the 

*  This  last  circumstance  is  mentioiied  by  Niebuhr,  but  we  have  been  un- 
able  to  discover  his  authority. 

t  Dionys.  i.  85.  **  Certabant  nrbem  Bomamne  Remamne  vocarent.''  Sn« 
nius  ap,  Cic.  Div.  i.  48. 
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"mil  of  Heaven  by  angniy.  Eadi  at  midnight  took  bis  station 
on  bis  favourite  bill*,  marked  out  the  celestial  temple,  and  sat 
en)ecting  tbe  birds  of  omen.  Day  came  and  passed  ;  nigbt 
followed :  toward  dawn  tbe  second  day  Eemus  bebeld  six  vul- 
tures flying  from  nortb  to  south  ;  tbe  tidings  came  to  Bomulus 
at  sunrise,  and  just  then  twelve  vultures  flew  past.  A  contest 
arose ;  though  right  was  on  the  side  of  Eemus,  Bomulus  asserted 
that  tbe  double  number  announced  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  bis 
party  proved  the  stronger. 

The  Palatine  was  therefore  to  be  tbe  site  of  the  future  city. 
Bomulus  yoked  a  bullock  and  a  heifer  to  a  plough,  whose  share 
was  copper,  and  drove  it  round  the  hill  to  form  the  pomcerium, 
or  boundary-line.  On  this  line  they  began  to  make  a  ditch  and 
rampart.  Bemus  in  scorn  leaped  over  the  rising  wall,  and 
Bomulus  enraged  slew  him  with  a  blow,  exclaiming  ''Thus 
perish  whoever  will  leap  over  my  walls  !"t  Grief  however 
soon  succeeded,  and  he  was  not  comforted  till  the  shade  of 
Bemus  appeared  to  their  foster-parents,  and  announced  his 
forgiveness  on  condition  of  a  festival,  to  be  named  from  him, 
bdng  instituted  for  the  souls  of  the  departed^.  A  throne  was 
also  placed  for  him  by  Bomulus  beside  his  own,  with  the  sceptre 
and  other  tokens  of  royalty  §. 

As  a  means  of  augmenting  the  population  of  his  new  town, 
Bomulus  readily  admitted  any  one  who  chose  to  repair  to  it ; 
he  also  marked  out  a  spot  on  tbe  Tarpeian  hill  as  an  asylum  to 
receive  insolvent  debtors,  criminals  and  runaway  slaves.  -The 
population  thus  rapidly  increased,  but  from  its  nature  it  con- 
tained few  women,  and  therefore  the  state  was  menaced  with 
a  brief  duration.  To  obviate  this  evil,  Bomulus  sent  to  the 
neighbouring  towns,  proposing  to  them  treaties  of  amity  and 
intermarriage ;  but  his  overtures  were  everywhere  received  with 
aversion  and  contempt.  He  then  had  recourse  to  artifice  ;  be 
proclaimed  games  to  be  celebrated  at  Bome  on  the  festival  of 
the  Consuaha,  to  which  he  invited  all  his  neighbours.  The 
Latins  and  Sabines  came  without  suspicion,  bringing  their 
wives  and  daughters ;  but  in  tbe  midst  of  the  festivities,  the 
Roman  youth  rushed  on  them  with  drawn  swords,  and  carried 

*  Another  account  makes  Remiu  select  a  place  five  miles  further  down  the 
river.  Ennius  {ut  tupra)  makes  Romulus  tijce  his  augury  on  the  Aventine : 

At  Romultt'  pulcer  in  dto 
Quserit  Aventino,  seryans  genus  altivolantum. 
f  Those  who  would  soften  the  legend  said  he  was  slain  by  a  man  named 
Celer. 
X  The  Lemwruit  Ovid,  Fasti,  v.  461  nq.  $  Serv.  Ma.  L  276. 
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dff  a  aui!d)er  of  thm  mtideBB,  The  pare&tB  fled,  waling  (m 
tlie  gods  to  avenge  the  peifidioss  Vieadi  of  fiodi,  sndlhe  ndgh- 
boonng  Latm  towns  of  CeenliuL,  Crmtuiuerimn,  aad  AnteoBue, 
joined  b  J  Titas  Tatine,  king  •of  die  SabiaeB,  prepared  to  take 
Qp  amis.  But  liie  Latins,  impotieiit  of  the  delaj  of  the  Bo- 
hines,  oad  aeting  -without  ^oonoeit  anwDg  thenra^es,  singly 
attadced  and  were  overcome  hf  the  EomaDS.  At  length  Tathu 
led  his  troops  against  Rome.  The  Satamim  or  Torpeian  hiU, 
opposite  the  town,  was  fortified  and  had  a  gazrison ;  but  Tar- 
peia,  the  daughter  of  the  goromor,  hxdng  gone  down  to  draw 
water,  met  the  Saibines,  and  ^bttsded  by  the  gold  braedets  wfaidi 
they  w<ore,  agreed  to  open  a  gate  &r  Ikein  if  they  would  gire 
her  wlnt  they  wore  on  thai  )SSt  arms.  She  luesfA  her  pronnse, 
but  the  €abmes  cast  their  shields  from  their  left  arms  on  her 
as  they  altered,  and  the  tratvess  enured  beneath  their  weig^ 
The  hiU  ikms  became  the  possessiea  of  the  Sabines. 

Next  day  the  armies  odoounteved  in  the  Talley  between  the 
two  hflis.  The  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Sabines,  and 
the  Eomans  were  flying,  when  Romulus  ened  aloud  to  Jupiter, 
vowing*  him  a  temple  under  the  name  of  Stator  (Stat^)  if  he 
would  stay  their  flight.  The  Romans  turned ;  victory  was  in- 
clining to  them,  when  suddenly  the  Sabine  women  came  forth 
with  garments  rent  and  didievelled  lodos,  and  rushing  between 
the  two  armies,  implored  their  Others  and  their  husbands  to 
cease  from  ^e  impious  conflict.  Both  sides  dropped  their  arms 
and  stood  in  silence  ;  the  leaders  then  advanced  to  eonferoiGe, 
a  treaty  of  amity  and  umon  was  made,  and  Romulus  and  Tatins 
became  joint  sovereigns  of  the  united  nation,  the  Romans  takii^ 
the  name  of  Qcontes  from  the  Sabine  town  of  Cures.  As  a  mark 
of  honour  to  the  Salnne  women,  RonnikiB  named  from  them  the 
thirty  curies  into  which  he  divided  his  people. 

Some  years  aiber,  when  Loareatine  ambassadors  came  to 
Rome,  they  were  ill-treated  by  aome  of  Tatius'  kinsmen ;  and 
as  he  refused  satisfaction,  be  was  faUenon  and  slain  at  a  national 
sacrifice  in  Lavinium.  Romi^^u  henceforth  reigned  alone ;  he 
governed  his  people  with  justice  and  moderation,  and  carried 
on  successful  wars  in  Lotiam  and  Etnnria.  At  length,  when 
he  had  reigned  thirty-«even  yearii;,  the  term  assigned  by  tiie 
gods  to  his  abode  on  earth  being  arrived,  as  hewas  one  day 
reviewing  his  people  at  the  place  named  the  Goat's  Marsh 
{Falus  Caprai),  a  sudden  storm  came  on ;  the  people  fled  for 
shelter ;  and  amid  the  tempest  of  thunder,  Ughtning,  wind,  and 
rain,  Man  descended  in  his  flaming  ear,  and  bore  aS  hisoon  to 
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jthe  mbode  of  the  gods^.  When  tke  K^  retaffied,  the  fnapfe 
wzdj  nought  for  liieir  momcrdi ;  they  ibevrdied  ium  at  tiMv 
iMher^iisiiiiiiwliohadfavoiigiit  than  HitoiiieieahBsof  ^aff ; 
and  they  were  not  consoled  tUl  a  senator  named  I^fladns  Maam 
xame  farwurdB,  md  arenred  ihat  as  lie  iras  wetoBnaio^  by  BUM>n- 
Jigktfiwn  Alha  to  Borne,  BobuiIhs  had  Appeamd  to  Inm  arrafed 
m  ^kary,  anddwi^d  hhn  to  tell  Ins  xieople  to  ^eease  to  hoaent 
Inn,  to  ciiltnrate  irariike  eKencnes,  and  to  wcnshiip  hzm  as  a  gad 
^ander  the  anne  «f  QuiniKiis. 

As  iiie  fonnder  of  the  state,  BonMihiB  iiad  neoeaBaiily  hem 
ate  ka^raer.     The  chief  Icatnies  of  fass  iegialatiaiL  were  as 

fie  dirided  the  whole  people  into  three  tisbes  (Trihut^ 
moaed  Bamnes,  Titienses,  and  Laoeres,  «ach  of  which  con- 
toiaed  ten  Caries  (Oart^e),  and  each  enry  floasiabed  of  a  deead 
of  Honaes  (Qentes).  The  tiifae  was  govexaed  and  repvesented 
!hy  its  Trihoae  (TribwMus),  the  eoiy  by  its  Gmian  (Omtm), 
the  home  by  its  Decurion  {Deeurio).  The  iserritory  of  the 
alate,  with  uie  ^xiseptkm  of  what  was  set  apart  fer  neiig^ 
and  the  pnUic  donurm,  was  dinded  into  thirty  eqaal  portians, 
one  for  each  isniy.  fiamtikis  agam  dividied  iiut  mkolt  paaple 
into  two  orders.  The  first  was  oompesed  of  the  perams  aaaat 
.dstiDgiiished  for  snerit,  fanrth,  and  properly ;  &ese  were  loalled 
Patnes  {F^Ukert},  and  their  desceudaBts  Patnoaas,  as  a  mark 
of  rerereaiK^,  or  as  they  reaemhled  &thers  ia  their  ca».  The 
*tl«r  .rder  w«  nanJ  the  Plebe.  «  Pkhs  (P«^fe)t,  they 
were. placed  imder  the  care  of  the  patriciaiis,  wheaoe^  they  were 
also  called  GHents  {CHeniteM^  i.  e.  Htmrtrs  or  Obefar&)%.  All 
tfaeoffieesof  the  state  were  in  Ito  hands  of  the  paferirians;  tiie 
plebeiaas.  served  in  war  and  paid  taaces  in  retorn  fo  the  pr^ 
teedon  they  received.  A  hundred  of  the  elders  of  the  Paifcres 
focrned  a  Senate  {SeMOua),  to  deliberate  with  the  king  in 
a^yrs  of  state.  Three  hundred  young  men,  aeketed  Sam 
the  CDiies  and  named  Oekres,  guarded  his  person  ;  and  -imskwt 

*  Hi>race,Carm.uL3.15.  Ovid,  Fasti,  U.  496.  Met.  xv.  605.  Dionji. 
a.56. 

*f*  Pectera  dia  tenet  defiiderimn ;  sinol  inter 
Sese  sic  memorant :  0  Romule,  Romule  die, 
Qaakm  te  paitri»  cwtodem  dii  genueruiit ! 
Tu  produxisti  nos  intra  lumkus  4»a8. 
O  pater !  o  genitor !  o  aanguen  dis  oriimdum 

Ebuus  €p,  Cic  de  B^.  i.  4L 
X  Plebes  is  probably  akin  to  the  Greek  fr\r)0os, 
§  These  relations  and  tl^ek  trae  aatore  will  he  explained  inCh^ter  Y. 
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Lictors  (Lictorea)*  or  sergeants,  bearing  axes  in  bundles  of 
rods  {fasces),  attended  to  execute  bis  commands.  Romulus 
also  gave  dignity  to  bis  royal  autbority  by  splendour  of  attire 
and  imperial  ensigns. 

After  tbe  assumption  of  Romulus,  Rome  remained  an  entire 
year  witbout  a  king ;  tbe  senators  under  tbe  title  of  Interrexes 
(Between-kinffs),  governing  in  rotation.  At  lengtJi  tbe  people 
becoming  impatient,  tbey  proceeded  to  elect  a  king,  it  was 
agreed  tbat  tbe  Romans  should  cboose  from  among  tbe  Sa^ 
bmes ;  and  tbe  cboice  fell  on  Numa  Pompilius  of  Cures,  wbo 
bad  married  tbe  daughter  of  Tatius,  and  bad  been  tbe  pupil  of 
tbe  Grecian  sage  Pythagoras.  He  was  brought  to  Rome,  and 
as  Romulus  bad  learned  the  will,  of  tbe  gods  by  augury  when 
founding  the  city,  tliis  pious  prince  would  not  ascend  tbe  throne 
without  obtaining  their  consent  in  tbe  same  manner.  Led  by 
tbe  augur  be  mounted  the  Satumian  bill,  and  sat  on  a  stone 
facing  tbe  south.  The  augur  sat  on  his  left,  his  head  veiled,  and 
holding  the  litt^usf  in  his  right  band  ;  then  marking  out  the 
celestial  temple,  he  transferred  the  litutts  to  his  left  hand,  and 
laying  his  right  on  the  head  of  Numa,  prayed  to  Jupiter  to 
send  the  signs  be  wished  within  the  designated  limits.  The  signs 
appeared,  and  Numa  came  down,  being  declared  king. 

The  new  monarch  set  forthwith  about  regulating  tbe  state. 
He  divided  among  the  citizens  the  lands  which  Romulus  had 
conquered,  and  founded  tbe  worship  of  Terminus,  the  god  of 
boundaries.  He  then  proceeded  to  legislate  for  religion,  in 
which  he  .acted  under  tbe  direction  of  tbe  Camena^  Egeria, 
who  espoused  him,  and  led  him  into  tbe  grove  which  her  di- 
vine sisters  frequented.  Numa  appointed  the  PontifiTs  to  pre- 
side over  tbe  public  religion ;  the  Augurs,  to  learn  tbe  will  of 
heaven  ;  the  Flamens,  to  minister  in  the  temples  of  tbe  great 
gods  of  Rome ;  the  Vestal  Virgins,  to  guard  the  sacred  fire  ; 
and  tbe  Salians,  to  adore  the  gods  with  nymns,  to  which  they 
danced  in  arms.  He  also  built  tbe  temple  of  Janus,  which 
was  to  be  open  in  time  of  war,  closed  when  Rome  was  at  peace. 
At  a  time  when  the  anger  of  heaven  was  manifested  by  terrific 
lightning,  Numa,  instructed  by  the  rural  gods  Picus  and  Faunus 

*  That  is,  lAgatoret  (Binders),  from  their  office  of  binding  criminals. 
GelL  xii.  3.  Their  number  was  more  probably  twenty-four,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Dictator :  see  Ap.  Bell.  Civ.  i.  100. 

t  <*  Yirga  brevis,  in  parte,  qua  robustior  est,  incurva,  qua  augures  utun- 
tur."  GelL  v.  8. 

%  The  Cameme  aoswer  to  the  Grecian  Muses. 
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whom  he  had  caught  by  pouring  wine  into  the  fount  whence 
they  drank^  caused  by  conjurations  Jupiter  to  descend  on  the 
Aventine  to  tell  him  how  his  lightnings  might  be  averted.  The 
god,  thence  named  JEliciiis,  also  sent  from  heayen  the  Ancile*, 
as  a  pledge  of  empire*  Thirty-nine  years  did  Numa  reign  in 
tranquillity,  and  then  the  favourite  of  the  gods  fell  asleep  in 
death,  full  of  years  and  of  honours. 

After  an  interreign  of  a  short  time,  the  royal  dignity  was 
conferred  on  Tullus  Hostihus,  a  Roman,  and  more  aUied  in 
character  to  Romulus  than  to  Numa.  He  sought  and  soon 
found  an  occasion  for  war.  The  Roman  and  the  Alban  country- 
folk had  mutually  plundered  each  other;  envoys  were  sent 
from  both  towns  to  demand  satisfaction  ;  but  the  Albans,  be- 
guiled by  the  hospitaHty  of  the  Roman  king,  remained  idle  at 
Rome,  while  the  Romans  had  made  their  demand  and  been  re-  • 
fused*  As  by  the  maxims  of  Italian  law  the  Romans  were  now 
the  injured  party,  war  was  formally  declared.  Preparations 
were  made  on  both  sides,  and  at  kngth  the  Alban  army  came 
and  encamped  within  five  miles  of  Rome,  where  the  deep  ditch 
named  the  CluiUan  (from  the  name  of  their  king  Cluihus)  long 
informed  posterity  of  the  site  of  their  camp.  Here  CluiHus  died, 
and  the  supreme  command  was  given  to  Mettius  Fuifetius. 
Meantime  king  Tullus  had  entered  the  Alban  territory;  and^ 
Mettius  found  it  necessary  to  quit  his  entrenched  camp,  and 
advance  to  engage  him.  The  two  armies  met  and  were  drawn 
out  in  array  of  battle,  when  the  Alban  chief  demanded  a  con- 
ference. The  leaders  bn  both  sides  advanced  to  the  middle, 
and  Mettius  then  showing  how  the  Tuscans,  their  common 
enemies,  would  take  advantage  of  their  mutual  losses,  and  de- 
stroy them  both,  proposed  to  decide  the  national  quarrel  by  a 
combat  of  champions  to  be  chosen  on  each  side.  The  Roman 
monarch  assented,  though  he  would  have  preferred  the  shock 
of  two  numerous  hosts. 

There  were  in  each  army  three  twin-brothers,  whose  mothers 
were  sisters ;  the  Romans  were  named  the  Horatii,  the  Albans 
the  Curiatiif.  To  these  the  fates  of  their  respective  coimtries 
were  committed.  The  treaty  was  made  in  due  form,  and  that 
state  whose  champions  should  be  vanquished  was  to  submit  to 
the  rule  of  the  other.    The  brothers  advanced  on  each  dide ; 

*  The  sacred  shield  horn  by  the  Salii ;  lest  it  should  be  stolen  Numa  had 
several  others  made  like  it :  see  Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  259  teg, 

t  According  to  some,  the  Horatii  were  the  Albans.  The  Horatian  gen$ 
at  Rome  belonged  to  the  Luceres*    Dionys.  v.  23.  Nieb.  i.  533. 


• 

Uxdi  vtroieB^Bai  dewA  m  their  raaks  to  vkm  ^  imporlaut 
combat ;  the  aigiial  mm  girem,  diediexiif)«His  drew  their  swords» 
and  eng^iged  h^d  to  Jiaod ;  dvead  asod  expeetation  bound  the 
spectatars  in  sQexioe.  At  loogtih  two  of  the  Homans  w&k  seea 
to  iail  dead,  the  third  was  miWt ;  t^e  AlbeoB  w»e  all  wound- 
ed. A  shoot  of  trimnph  rose  lii  the  AUmb  army ;  hope  fled 
fi*oin  the  Bomans.  The  suraTUig  H(Hiatiiis»  imable  to  cope 
with  his  three  adversaries,  thou^  emfeehled,  feigned  a  flight. 
They  piirsae<i^  hat,  ovnng  to  their  iveakn^SB,  at  different  in- 
tervals.  Soon  he  turned  and  .slew  the  first,  liie  Albans 
vainly  called  to  his  brothers  to  aid ;  they  Mi  «aeh  in  turn  by 
the  sword  of  the  Roman,  and  Alba  fubmitted  to  Borne. 

"When  the  dead  on  boiii  sides  had  been  buried,  the  two  ar- 
mies sqMzated.  HoratittS»  bearing  thespo^  of  the  slain  Cu- 
.  liatii,  walked  at  the  head  of  the  Baotans.  At  the  Gapene  gate; 
when  abcNit  to  enter  the  cky^  he  was  net  by  his  sister,  who 
had  been  betrothed  to  one  of  the  GnxiaitH;  and  recogmsing  her 
lover's  suxcoat,  which  she  had  woven  with  her  own  hands,  she 
let  Ml  her  hair,  and  bewailed  his  fate.  The  victor,  enraged, 
drew  his  award  and  struck  it  into  her  bosoBO,  crying,  "  Sieh 
be  the  &te  of  her  who  bewaiis  an  enemy  <Qf  Bome !  '*  Honror 
seized  on  all  at  the  atrocious  deed :  the  murderar  was  tafcen 
for  trial  befoore  the  king ;  but  Tulliis  ^rank  from  the  office;, 
and  the  affair  was  committed  to  the  ordinary  judges  in  such 
cases*,  by  whom  he  was  sentenced  to  be  scourged,  and  to  be 
hung  with  a  rope  from  the  fatal  tvee  with  his  head  covered. 
1^  lictor  approached,  and  was  placing  the  halter  on  him, 
when  at  the  suggestion  of  the  king,  he  appealed  to  the  people. 
His  father  pleaded  for  him  with  teass ;  the  people  wore  moved, 
and  let  him  go  free.  Purgative  sacrifices  were  performed,  and 
he  was  made  to  walk  with  covered  head  under  a  beam  placed 
across  the  way. 

The  treaty  thus  sealed  with  kindred  blood  did  not  remain 
long  unbrokien.  Hie  Albans,  weary  of  siibjeotion,  sent  secretly 
to  excite  the  people  of  Fidense  to  war  against  Borne,  promising 
to  go  over  to  them  in  the  battle.  The  Fidenates,  joined  by 
their  allies  the  Veientines  of  Etmna,  declared  war,  and  Tullus 
having  summoned  an  Alban  asmy  to  his  standard,  crossed  the 
Anio,  and  took  his  post  at  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber.  The 
Bomans  were  opposed  to  the  Veientines,  the  Albans  to  the 
Fidmates.  Mettms,  cowardly  as  treacherous,  would  neither 
stay  nor  go  over  to  the  enemy.  He  gradually  drew  off  to  the 
*  TImb  Jhtimviri  or  Quaatares  paricidiL 
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iSh,  mnAS^ere-^tipmaedlm  troops.  The  Bauaofi,  findiiig  ihoir 
flank  thus  left  exposed,  sent  to  inform  the  king^  hmt  TviUm, 
teifing  ihsm.  BuA  the  Albans  were  acting  hj  Im  order^  desired 
them  to  fidl  oa.  The  Fidenates>  hearing  these  orders*  aad 
deendng  thai  Mettios  was  a  traitor  to  iJatein,  .turaed  and  fled« 
TUkoB  then  'brought  sSH  Ms  fonees  against  llie  EianKiaiis,  ^and 
drwe  dieBa  intii  great  elani^ter  into  the  river.  The  Alhaos 
eame  6mm,  and  Qaar  gmml  congratulated  the  king  cm  hii 
▼ietorj.  Tulhis  receded  him  kindly  and  directed  that  the  two 
armies  shookL  encaaoop  together^  and  a  lustral  sacrifice  be  pre* 
pared  ibr  ihe  morxaar*  Next  moming  he  called  a  geEkexal  as- 
sembly ;  the  Albans  with  affected  aeal  oame  first,  and  stood 
moarmed  around  the  kii^  by  whose  diiootions  they  wene  en- 
compassed by  the  Romans  in  arms.  Tollus  then  spoke;  re- 
proaching Mettius  with  his  treachery,  and  dedaring  his  iaiiien- 
tion  of  destroying  AHia,  and  -nemoving  the  inhabitantB  to 
fiome.  IMairfaBnoewas  hopeless ;  Mettivs  was  seiaed;  and  to 
suit  his  punishment  to  fais^  crime,  two  chariots  were  brought^  to 
which  his  limbs  were  tied,  and  one  was  driven  toward  Rome, 
tibe  other  toward  Fidenae,  jmd  the  traitoor's  body  was  t^us  tern 
asonder.  Meantime  the  horaeinen  had  been  sent  to  Alba  to 
reoMnre  the  tpeople  to  Eome ;  the  infantry  fiiilowed,  in  order  to 
demolish  the  town.  The  people,  yieldiiig  to -necessity,  jqpiitted 
with  tears  the  homes  of  their  infancy  and  the  tombs  of  their 
Others ;  all  the  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  were  de- 
stroyed ;  the  temples,  of  the  gods  alone  were  lefl  standing.  At 
Rome  the  Albans  were  favourably  received,  and  their  nobles 
admitted  among  the  patricians.  The  Cseliui  hill  was  added  to 
thci  city  for  their  abod^  and  the  king  himself  dwelt  on  it 
among  them. 

The  warlike  king  next  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Sabines, 
on  the  pretext  of  Iheir  having  seized  some  Roman  traders  at 
the  iair  held  at  the  temple  of  Feronia.  The  Sabines  hired 
mercenary  troops  in  Etmria,  but  victory  was  on  the  side'  of 
Rmne  in  a'  battle  fought  at  the  Evil  Wood  {Silva  Malitiosa). 
Tulhis  was  now  at  peace  with  mankind,  but  a  shower  of  stones 
on  the  Alban  moimt  announced  the  displeasure  of  heaven.  At 
the  mandate  of  a  celestial  voice  heard  on  the  mount,  a  nine-day 
festival  was  instituted,  and  the  prodigy  ceased.  Soon  after  a 
pstilencecame  on,  and  Tullus,  broken'in  mind  and  body,  gave 
himself  up  to  superstition.  Having  read  in  the  books  of  Numa 
of  the  aaeri&oes  to  Jupiter  Elidus,  he  resolved  to  perform  them; 
but  erring  in  the  rites,  he  oifended  the  god,  and  ihe  '--^-^ 
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descended  and  destroyed  himself  and  liis  nouse.     Tullus  had 
reigned  thirty-two  years. 

The  dext  king,  Ancus  Marcius,  was  of  the  Sahine  line,  being 
the  son  of  Noma's  daughter.  His  character  was  a  mean  be- 
tween those  of  his  grandsire  and  Romulus.  Like  the  former^ 
he  applied  himself  to  the  reyival  of  rehgion  ;  and  he  caused  the 
ceremonial  law  to  be  transcribed  and  hung  up  in  pubUc.  But 
the  Latins,  despising  his  pacific  occupations,  soon  provoked  him 
to  war,  where  he  showed  a  spirit  not  unworthy  of  the  founder 
of  Borne.  He  took  the  towns  of  Politorium,  Tellena,  and  Fi* 
cana,  and  having  given  the  Latin  army  a  total  defeat  under  the 
walls  of  Medullia,  he  removed  the  people  of  this  and  the  other 
towns  to  Rome,  where  he  assigned  them  the  Aventine  for  their 
abode. 

Ancus  also  won  from  the  Yeientines  some  of  the  land  be* 
yond  the  Tiber,  where  he  fortified  the  Janiculan  hill  and 
united  it  to  the  city  by  a  wooden  bridge  {Pom  Stibliciiui),  To 
secure  Rome  on  the  land  side  he  dug  a  deep  ditch  {Fossa 
Quiritium)  before  the  open  space  between  the  Caelian  and 
Aventine  hills.  He  extended  lus  dominion  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  to  the  sea,  where  he  built  the  port  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber.  After  a  useful  and  a  prosperous  reign  of  twenty- 
four  years  king  Ancus  died  in  peace* 


CHAPTER  III*. 


L.  Tarquinius  Priscus. — Servius  TuUius.— L.  tarquinius  Superbus. — ^Tale 
of  Lucretia. — Abolition  of  Royalty. — CoDspiracy  at  Rome. — ^Death  of 
Brutus. — Wax  with  Porsenna. — Battle  of  the  Regillus. 

Hitherto  the  kings  had  been  Romans  and  Sabines  alter- 
nately ;  the  sceptre  now  passes  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 

"When  Cypselus  overthrew  the  oligarchy  of  the  Bacchiads  at 
Corinth  t,  a  member  of  that  family  named  Demaratus  re- 
solved to  emigrate.  He  fixed  on  Tarquinii  in  Etruria  for  his 
abode,  as,  being  an  extensive  merchant,  he  had  formed  many 

♦  Liv.i.34.-ii,20.Diony8.  iii.  46.-vi.  13.  Plut.  Poplicola,theEpitomator8. 
t  See  History  of  Greece,  p.  65. 
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connexions  in  that  dty ;  and  he  came  thither  accompanied  hj 
the  sculptors  Euchir  {Good-hand)  and  Eugrammus  {Good' 
drawer),  and  the  painter  Cleophantus  {Deeddi9plajfer)*fyrhose 
arts  and  that  of  writins  he  communicated  to  the  Etruscans* 
He  married  a  woman  of  the  country,  who  bore  him  two  sons, 
named  Aruns  and  Lucumo.  The  former  died  a  Uttle  before 
his  father,  leaving  his  wife  pregnant ;  but  Demaratus,  unaware 
of  this  facty  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  wealth  to  Lucumo, 
and  the  new-bom  babe,  who  was  therefore  named  Egeriusf, 
was  lefl  entirely  dependent  on  his  uncle. 

Lucumo  espoused  an  Etruscan  lady  named  Tanaquil,  and 
finding  on  account  of  his  foreign  origin  all  the  avenues  to  ho- 
nour and  power  closed  against  him,  he  Ustened  to  the  sugges-' 
tions  of  ms  wife,  and  resolved  to  emigrate  to  Rome,  where 
there  was  no  jesJous  aristocratic  caste  to  contend  with.  He 
therefore  quitted  Tarquinii  and  set  out  for  that  city.  As  he 
and  Tanaquil  were  sitting  in  their  chariot  taking  their  first 
view  of  Rome  from  the  top  of  the  Janiculan  hill,  an  eagle  came 
flying  and  gently  descending  took  off  his  bonnet,  and  with  a 
k>ud  noise  bore  it  into  the  air ;  then  returning  placed  it  again 
on  his  head.  Tanaquil,  as  a  Tuscan  skilled  in  augury,  joy- 
fully received  the  omen,  and  congratulated  her  husband  on  the 
fortune  it  portended.  Elate  with  hope  they  crossed  the  Sub- 
lidan  bridge  and  entered  Rome,  where  Lucumo  assumed  the 
name  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  Prisons,  and  by  his  polished  man- 
ners and  his  Hberality  soon  won  the  affections  of  the  people. 
He  became  ere  long  known  to  the  king,  Ancus,  who  employed 
him  in  both  public  and  private  affairsvof  importance,  and  when 
dying  appointed  him  guardian  to  his  sons. 

Bat  Tarquinius  How  deemed  himself  sufficiently  strong  in 
the  favour  of  the  people  to  aspire  to  the  vacant  throne.  Ha- 
ving sent  the  young  Marcii  out  a-hunting,  so  that  they  should 
be  away  at  the  time  of  the  election,  he  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate ;  the  people  unanimously  chose  him  king,  and  the 
senate  confirmed  their  choice.  To  gratify  his  friends  he  forth- 
with added  one  hundred  members  to  the  senate,  and  then  to 
augment  his  fame  engaged  in  war  with  the  Latins,  from  whom 
he  took  the  town  of  Apiolae ;  and  with  the  plunder,  whose 
amount  exceeded  what  might  have  been  expected,  he  gave  the 
people  a  spectacle  of  horse-racing  and  boxing  superior  to  any 
they  had  yet  seen.    A  war  with  the  Sabines  soon  followed^ 

"*  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xzxt.  5.      f  Laekkmdt  like  our  English  king  John. 
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mdl  bdoTB  the  Eomanift'  were  aware  of  it  tiie  Sfrbine  armylbi} 
crossed  the  Anio^.  The  battle  that  ensued  was  blood^rbnt  cut- 
decisive ;.  and  Tarquinfiis>  finding  that  his  (deficiency  m  cfl>- 
"why  had  alone  pre^nted  the  Tictbry,  prepared  to  add'  three 
new  tritees,  to-  be  named  from  himself  and  Ms*  friends,  to  the 
tribes  or  equestrian  centuries  of  Bomnlns.  But  the  augur 
Attn»  Ncvins.  fbrbacBs  to  chaage  without  auspiees  what  had 
been  instituted  with  them.  The  king,  annoyed;  to<  put  him  to 
shame,  desired  him  to  augur,  if  what  he  was  then  thinking'  ort 
could  be  done.  Attus  haying  observed  the  hearens  replied  in 
the  affirmatrre ;  "  Thei^"  cried  the  king  triumpkantly,  "I  was 
thinking  that  yov  shouM  cut  a  whetstone  through  with  a  ra- 
zor." Attus*  took  the  razor  and  stone  and  eat  it  through ;  the 
king  gave  up  his  prcnect,  but  he  dbubM  the  aanoant  of  the 
old  centuries  without  mterfering>with  the  origmal  names. 

The  Sabineff  meantime  remaining  on  ^Use  hilter  side  of  the 
Anio,  Tarcpdnius  eaused  a  lai^  heap  of  timber  which  lay  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream  to  be  set  on  fire-  and'  cast  into  it,  and 
it  floated  ak)ng  and  bnmed'  l^e  wooden  bridge  behind  them ; 
he  then  attacked  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter,  and 
their  armft  being  carried  along  the  stream  into  the  Tiber  gave 
the  first  tidings  of  the  vietory  at  Rome.  T^uhiius  passed 
the  Anio  and  reeeitFed  the  submission  of  the  town  of  Coilatia^ 
over  which  he  set  hifr  nephew  Egerins.  He  afterwards 
made  war  on  the  Latins  and  reduced  several  of  their  towna. 
We  are  aiiso  told  that  all  Etmria  was  forced  to-  submit  to  his 
sapranaey. 

Tarquinius>  at  peace  and  abonndmg  in'  wedth,  now  devoted 
his  thoughts  to  the  improvement  of  the  city.  As  tiia  vaQeys 
between  the  hills  were  mostly  under  wate}  from  die  overflow- 
ing  of  the  Tiber,  he  embanked  that  river,  and*  built  huge  sew- 
ers to  drain  the  swamps  and  pools  it  hadfi)nned»  The  sround 
tiius  ginned  between  die  Tarpeian  and  the  Matine  hills  he  laid 
out  as  a  pfaice  ^  markets  and  the  meetings  of  the  people:  the 
space  between  the>  Rda^^e  and  the  Aventme  was  made  a  race- 
oouffse^  and  named  the  Gircns  Maxhnus;  Tarquinius  also 
eorameneed  btniyKng  a  wi^  of  hewn  stone  around  tntte  city,  and 
he  leveled  and  enlarged  by  extensive  substructions  the  area 
of  one  of  the  snmmits  of  the  Saturman  hill  for  a  temple  which 
be  had  vewaef  to  tFnpker. 

The  king  had  reigned  thirty-ei^  years  in  glory,  when-  his 
life  was  terminated  by  assassins  hired,  by  the  sons  of  his,  pre- 
decessor.  The  occasion  was  as  follows.   When  the  Latin  town 


pi  Cor&kBliKm  was  tt^n,  one  ol  the  csfitiTeai  Bfloted  Oerisia, 
was  plaeed  in  tbe  aorviee  of  tke  qae^.  A»  akte  was  one  dajv 
aee&rdmg  to  usage,  pkdng  eakea  on  the  heartk  to  the  houses 
hoM  go£s  an  spperatioii;  of  the  fire-god  appeared  &w&t  the  fire. 
She  toH  the  king  aad  queens  and  Tana^aS  iastantl j  arrajed 
heT  as  a  hride  and  ahat  her  ii|l  i^ne  m  ^t  apartment.  Sh£ 
hecame  pregnant  hj  the  god,  and  in  due  season  lufoaght  forth 
a  son  who  was  named  Senrius  TuUina.  One  time  the  child 
fell  asleep  during  the  heat  o{  the  daj  in  the  porch  of  the  pa- 
lace, and  suddenly,  to  the  surprise  oi  the  heholders^  hk  head 
was  seen  enveloped  in  flames,  which  played  imiQeiioiiisly,  and 
departed  when  he  awoke.  Tanaquil,  who  aaiw  in  ilm  the  &«• 
Tour  o£  his  divine  sire,  had  Inm  Ivought  up  with  the  greatest 
care.  Wls^i  he  attained  to  manhood,  he  duplayed  the  utmost, 
ralour  in  the  fidd ;  the  king  bestowed  c»  him  die  hand  of  hia 
daughter,,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  exereise  of  the  iKv^di  aii^ 
thonty,  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  i^point  him  hia 
successor..  The  sons  of  Anciia  had  hitherto  home  padently 
their  ex(du»on  from  iHat  throne,  expecting  to  obtain  it  on  the 
death  of  Tarquxokis,  who  waa  new  e%hty  years  dd ;  seeing 
howeyer  the  finronr  shown  to  S^rvius,  they  resoked  to  wait 
no  longer,  but  to  kill  the  king  and  seize  tibe  r^al  d%mty. 
They  therefore  engaged  two  ferocious  peasants  to  accomphsk 
the  deed,  and  these  ruffians  proceeding  to  the  palaee  pietanded 
to  quarrel ;  the  noisv  they  made  attracted  the  attention  of  tha 
royal  servants,  and  as  they  mutuality  appealed  to  the  king  for 
justice  they  were  led  before  him.  Here,  as  Tarquiniua  waa 
iistaiing  to  the  one,  the  other  gave  him  a  deadly  wound  with 
an  axe  cm  the  head.  The  murderers  fled,  but  were  pcffsued 
and  taken.  The  dying  monarch  was  brought  into  the  pelaee» 
which  Tanaqml  ordered  to  be  shut ;  then  t^ing  Servius 
that  now  was*  hk  time  to  secure  the  sueeessicHEt^  went  up  to  a 
window,  wh^ce  she  addressed  the  people,  tdling  them  that 
the  king's  wound  was  not  fatal,  that  he  would  soon,  recover, 
and  that  meantime  Servina  was  to  exereise  the  functions  of 
rcrjralty.  The  gate  waa  then  opened,  and  Servius  issued  forth 
with  die  royal  insigma.  He  took  his  seat,  and  administered 
^istice,  in  some  eases  at  once,  in.  others  he  feigned  that  ha 
would  consult  the  kiog.  After  some  days  the  death  of  Tar- 
cminitts  waa  made  known,  and  without  an  intorreign  the  royal 
dignity  was  conferred  on  Servius.  The  Marcii,  having  gained 
nothing  but  infamy  by  their  crime,  retired  in  despair  ta  the 
tamLfS  Suessa  Fometia. 
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The  reign  of  Servius  was^  like  that  of  Numa>  one  of  peace» 
and  only  distinguished  hy  internal  legislation.  Like  Numa, 
too,  he  was  favoured  with  the  love  of  a  deity.  The  goddess 
Fortiina  loved  him  and  used  to  visit  him  in  secret ;  and  when 
one  time,  at  a  later  period,  the  temple  which  he  had  raised  to 
her  was  humt,  the  flames,  mindful  of  his  origin,  spared  the 
wooden  statue  of  the  king  which  stood  in  it*. 

Servius,  the  poor  man's  friend,  paid  out  of  his  royal  treasure 
the  dehts  of  such  as  were  reduced  to  poverty,  he  redeemed 
those  whose  lahour  was  pledged  for  deht,  and  he  assigned  the 
people  portions  out  of  the  conquered  lands.  He  also  divided 
all  the  people  into  classes,  regulated  hy  property,  so  that  each 
person  should  contribute  to  the  support  and  defence  of  the 
state  in  proportion  to  the  interest  he  had  in  itf .  This  able  prince, 
moreover,  brought  about  a  federal  union  with  the  thirty  Latin 
towns  in  which  the  suprefmacy  was  accorded  to  Rome ;  and^ 
as  was  usual  in  such  cases,  a  common  temple  was  built  to  the 
moon-goddess  Diana  on  the  Aventine.  The  Sabines  also  joined 
in  the  worship  at  this  temple.  A.mone  the  cattle  of  a  Sabine 
husbandman  was  an  ox  of  prodigious  size,  and  the  soothsayers 
declared  that  the  supreme  power  would  be  with  that  people, 
by  one  of  whom  this  ox  was  sacrificed  to  Diana  of  the  Aven- 
tine. The  Sabine  drove  his  beast  to  the  temple  on  a  proper 
day,  and  was  preparing  to  sacrifice,  when  the  Roman  priest 
who  Bad  heard  the  response,  cried  out,  "  What  with  unwashed 
hands!  The  Tiber  runs  down  below  there."  The  Sabine, 
anxious  to  perform  the  sacrifice  duly,  went  down  to  the  river, 
and  the  crafty  Roman  offered  up  his  beast  while  he  was  away. 
The  huge  horns  were  nailed  up  in  the  vestibule,  where  they 
remained  the  wonder  of  succeeding  ages. 

"Warned  by  the  fate  of  his  predecessor,  Servius  endeavour- 
ed to  disarm  the  resentment  of  those  who  might  fancy  they 
had  a  claim  to  the  throne.  The  late  monarch  had  left  two 
sons^,  Lucius  and  Aruns,  and  Servius  gave  these  youths  his 
two  daughters  in  marriage.  But  the  youths  were  different  in 
temper,  one  being  mild  and  gentle,  the  other  proud  and  vio- 
lent ;  the  king's  daughters  likewise  were  of  opposite  disposi* 
tions,  and  chance  or  the  king's  will  had  joined  those  whose 
tempers  differed.  The  haughty  Tullia  soon  despised  her 
gentle  mate  Aruns,  and  placed  her  love  on  the  haughty  Lu- 

*  Qyid,  Fasti,  vi.  625. 

t  This  constitution  will  be  developed  in  Chapter  Y. 

t  Those  who  saw  the  difficulty  in  the  poetic  narrative  said  grandsons. 
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dus.  An  adulterous  intercourse  succeeded,  which  was  speediljr 
followed  hy  the  sudden  deaths  of  those  who  stood  in  the  way 
of  their  legal  union,  to  which  a  reluctant  consent  was  extorted 
from  the  king,  now  far  advanced  in  years. 

Urged  on  hy  his  unprincipled  wife,  Tarquinius  now  openly 
aspired  to  the  kingdom.  A  large  portion  of  the  Patricians, 
offended  at  the  wise  and  heneficent  laws  of  the  king,  readily 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  Tarquinius,  in  re- 
liance on  their  support,  at  length  ventured  one  day  to  enter  the 
market  surrounded  by  armed  men,  and  placing  himself  on  the 
royal  seat  in  the  senate-house,  ordered  the  herald  to  call  the 
senate  to  king  Tarquinius.  The  senators  came,  some  through 
fear,  others  already  prepared  for  the  event ;  and  he  addressed 
them,  setting  forth  ms  claims  to  the  throne.  Just  then  Servius 
arrived,  and  demanded  why  he  had  dared  to  take  his  seat ;  the 
rebel  made  an  insolent  reply;  a  shout  was  set  up  by  their 
respective  partizans.  Tarquinius,  seeing  that  he  must  now 
dare  the  utmost  or  fail,  seized  the  aged  king  by  the  waist  and 
flung  him  down  the  stone-steps.  He  then  returned  into  the 
senate-house  :  the  king,  whose  adherents  had  fled,  rose  sorely 
bruised,  and  slowly  moved  toward  home ;  but  at  the  foot  of 
the  Esquihne  (on  which  he  resided)  he  was  overtaken  and 
slain  by  those  sent  after  him  by  the  usurper. 

Tullia,  regardless  of  female  decorum,*  drove  in  her  chariot 
to  the  senate-house,  called  her  husband  out,  and  was  the  first 
to  salute  him  king.  He  prayed  her  to  return  home  ;  as  she 
drove  she  came  to  where  the  corpse  of  her  father  was  lying  ; 
the  mules  started,  the  driver  paused  in  horror  and  looked  his 
mistress  in  the  face.  "  Why  do  you  stop  V  cried  she.  "  See 
you  not  the  body  of  your  father?"  replied  the  man ;  she  flung 
the  footstool  at  his  head,  he  lashed  on  the  mules,  and  the 
wheels  passed  over  the  monarch's  body,  whose  blood  spirted 
over  the  garments  of  the  parricide.  Ever  after  the  slreet  was 
named  the  Wicked  (  Ficud  Sceleratus) .  When  some  time  after- 
wards Tulha  ventured  to  enter  the  temple  of  Fortune,  the  statue 
of  her  father  was  seen  to  place  its  hands  before  its  eyes  and 
cry;  "  Hide  my  face !  that  I  may  not  behold  my  impious 
da^hter*." 

Tims  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years  perished  this  best  of 
kings,  and  with  lum  all  just  and  moderate  government  at 
Borne. 

L.  Tarquinius,  named  the  Proud  {Superbua)^  resolved  to 

«  OTid,  Fasti,  yu  613. 
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nile  by  terror  the  empire  he  had  acquired  by  crime.  He  de» 
Brived  the  people  isi  all  the  priyileges  conferred  on  then  by 
oarnus ;  he  put  to  death  or  banished  sneh  of  the  eenaton  as 
he  feared  or  disliked,  axkd  like  the  Greek  tyrmmts,  sarrownidedl 
himself  with  a  body-gaard  of  mercenaries.  He  rarely  called 
together  the  diminished  senate.  To  stroigthai  himself  1^ 
eirtemal  alliances,  he  gave  one  of  his  dan^ters  in  marriage 
to  Octavius  Mamihns  of  Tuscidnm,  the  lading  man  aoMBg 
the  Latins. 

As  the  head  of  the  Latin  nation^  Taripiiniiis  summoned  a 
congress  to  the  groye  of  Ferendna  (the  usual  place  of  meetiBg) 
to  d^berate  on  matters  of  common  weal.  The  deputies  nisfc 
at  dawn»  and  waited  all  the  day  in  rain  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Roman  monarch.  Tumus  Herdonius  of  Arida,  one  of 
them,  then  loudly  inyeighed  against  the  insolenee  and  pride 
which  this  conduct  denoted,  and  adrised  them  to  separate  aoA 
letum  to  their  homes.  In  the  evening,  however,  Tarouiiiiiia 
arrived,  and  excused  his  dday  und^  the  pretext  of  his  naviing 
had  to  make  up  a  quarrel  between  a  £iither  and  a  son.  Tunras 
treated  this  as  a  flimsy  excuse,  and  the  couneil  was  put  off  tffl 
the  next  day.  During  the  nif^t,  Taniuinius,  who  was  resolved 
to  destroy  Tumus,  had  his  slave  bribed  to  eonvey  a  great  nmn* 
her  of  swords  secretly  into  his  lodging,  and  a  little  before  dapf 
he  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  d^uties.  His  delay  the  pre- 
ceding day  he  declared  had  been  most  jHrovidentud,  for  he  had 
since  discovered  that  Tumns  had  plnmed  to  IdU  both  him 
and  them,  and  thus  become  the  nuer  of  Latiom.  He  hac^ 
he  under^;ood,  collected  arms  for  that  purpose,  and  he  wm 
nmred  them  to  come  and  try  if  the  mtJiligenoe  was  true, 
TWir  knowledge  of  Tumus*  charactw  indnced  them  to  give 
credit  to  the  charge ;  they  awoke  him  from  his  sleep,  the  house 
was  searched,  the  arms  were  found,  Tumus  was  laid  in  ehauit 
and  iHTOught  before  the  couneil ;  the  swords  were  produced,  be 
was  condemned  untried,  taka&  to  the  fount  of  Ferentina,  caat 
m,  a  hurdle  placed  over  him  laden  with  stones,  and  thne 
drowned.  The  league  with  Latium  was  then  solemnly  renewed^ 
and  Tarquinius  declared  head  of  the  confederaev,  which  wee 
also  joined  by  the  Hemicans ;  and  a  common  festival  te  be 
annually  held  at  the  temple  of  JufMber  LatiAris  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  was  instituted. 

The  arms  of  the  confederates  were  soon  turned  against  theat 
nei^iboocs^  and  Suease  PcBBetia»  a  flourishing  teen  of  ibt 
Yobdans,  was  the  first  object  of  atteck.    The  town  was  taken 
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hj  stoFB^  ^6  inhabitants  sold«  the  tithe  of  ihe  hooCy  reserved 
fbr  buildiDg  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  the  lemainder  distii- 
bnied  among^  tiie  soldiers. 

The  eity  of  Gabii,  which  li^  about  twelve  miles  tem  Bom^ 
velying  on  the  strength  of  its  walls,  would  not  be  included  in 
the  treaty  of  federation.  It  gave  an  asylum  to  the  Eomaa 
exiles,  and  for  some  years  the  Bomans  and  Gidmiee ,  carried 
on  a  harassing  warfare,  wasting  and  plundering^  each  otho's 
lands.  At  length  treachery  effected  what  force  could  not 
achieye.  Sextus,  the  youngest  son  of  the  tyrant,  in  concert 
with  his  fiitfaer,  fied  to  Gabii  to  seek  a  refbge  as  he  alleged 
horn  his  Other's  cruelty,  which  menaced  his  IHe.  The  simple 
Gabines  believed  the  lying  tale  ;  they  pitied  and  received  hnn. 
Soon  they  admitted  him  to  their  councils,  at  his  impulsion 
they  renewed  the  war  which  had  lai^uished;  Sextus  got  a 
command,  fortune  everywhere  fevoured  him  ;  he  was  at  leiffidi 
made  general,  the  soldiers  adored  the  ehieip  who  always  led 
^Dmm  to  victory,  and  his  authority  in  Gabii  finally  equalled 
tint  of  Tarquinius  at  Rome.  He  now  sent  a  trusty  messen- 
ger to  his  father  to  ask  him  how  he  should  act.  Tarquinius 
received  the  messenger  in  his  garden,  and  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  he  struck  off  the  heads  of  the  poppies  with  his  staff, 
but  made  no  reply.  The  messenger  returned  and  told  of  the 
strange  behafviour  of  the  king,  but  Sextus  knew  what  it  meant ; 
lie  accused  some  of  the  lea£ng  men  to  the  people,  others  he 
caused  to  be  assassinated,  others  he  drove  into  exile ;  in 
fine,  he  deprived  the  Gabines  of  all  their  men  of  talent  and 
wealth,  and  then  delivered  up  the  city,  vmd  of  defence,  to  his 
father. 

Tarquinius  now  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  the  completion  of 
the  temple  en  the  Satumian  hill.  As  since  the  time  of  Tatius 
it  had  been  covered  with  the  altars  and  chapels  of  various 
deities,  it  was  requisite  to  obtain  by  augury  the  consent  of 
each  for  their  removal.  All  save  Terminus  and  Youth  readily 
gave  it,  whence  it  was  inferred  that  Rome  woidd  flourish  in 
perpetual  youth,  and  her  boundaries  never  recede.  The  ftesh 
bleeding  head  (cn^ut)  of  a  man  was  also  found  as  they  were 
digging  the  foimcbtion ;  whence  the  temple,  and  ^mit  the 
hill,  was  named  the  Capitolium,  and  it  was  announced  that 
Itbme  would  be  the  head  of  Italy.  Artists  came  from  Etruria» 
task- work  was  imposed  on  the  people,  and  at  length  the  united 
fanes  of  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Minerva  crowned  the  summit  of  the 
Capitolium. 

c2 
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.  One  day  a  stranee  woman  appeared  before  the  king  with 
•lime  books,  which  she  o£Pered  to  sell  for  three  hmidred  pieces 
o£  gold.  Tarquinius  declined  the  purchase ;  she  went  away, 
burned  three  of  them,  came  back  and  demanded  the  same 
price  for  the  remainder.  She  was  laughed  at,  she  burned 
three  more,  and  still  her  price  was  the  same.  The  king,  sus- 
pecting some  mystery,  consulted  the  ausurs,  who  blamed  him 
for  not  having  purchased  the  whole,  and  advised  him  to  hesi- 
tate no  longer.  He  paid  the  money,  the  woman  deUvered  the 
books  and  vanished.  These  books,  which  contained  Sibylline 
oracles  *,  were  placed  in  a  stone  chest  in  an  underground  cell 
in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  under  the  custody  of 
two  men  of  noble  birth,  and  it  was  directed  that  they  should  be 
consulted  in  emergences  of  the  state. 

But  prodigies  sent  by  Heaven  soon  came  to  disturb  the 
tyrant's  repose.  While  a  sacrifice  was  being  offered  one  day  in 
the  palace,  a  serpent  came  out  of  the  altar,  put  out  the  fire  and 
seized  the  fiesh  that  was  on  itf.  Tarquinius,  appalled  at  such 
an  event,  sent  his  two  eldest  sons,  Titus  and  Aruns,  to  Greece 
to  considt  the  Delphic  oracle  then  so  renowned.  The  royal 
youths  were  accompanied  by  their  cousin  L.  Junius,  sumamed 
^Brutus  (Fool)  ;  for  when  the  tyrant  put  the  elder  brother  of 
the  Junii  to  death  for  his  wealth,  Lucius,  to  save  his  life, 
had  counterfeited  folly ;  eating  in  proof  of  it  wild  figs  and 
honey  J. 

The  PjTthia,  on  hearing  the  prodigy,  replied  that  the  king 
would  fall  when  a  dog  spake  with  a  human  voice  §.  The  Tar- 
quinii  then  asked  which  of  them  should  reign  at  Rome.  *'  He 
who  first  kisses  his  mother,"  was  the  response.  They  agreed 
to  keep  this  a  secret  from  Sextus,  and  to  decide  by  lot  between 
themselves.  But  Brutus  who  had  offered  to  the  god  his  staff 
of  cornel-wood,  which  he  had  secretly  filled  with  gold  em- 
blematic of  himself,  divined  the  meaning  of  the  oracle ;  as 
they  came  down  the  hill  he  pretended  to  stumble  and  fall,  and 
as  he  lay  he  kissed  the  earth,  the  common  mother  of  all. 

In  the  palace  garden  stood  a  stately  plane-tree  in  which  two 
eagles  had  built  their  nest.  One  day,  in  the  absence  of  the 
parent-birds,  vultures  came  and  threw  the  eaglets  out  of  the 

*  That  is,  of  the  prophetic  women  named  Sibyls  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Sibylline  books  of  the  Romans  were  in  Greek. 

t  Ov,  Fasti,  ii.  711. 
.  X  l^be  annalist  Postomias  Albinus  cp,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  16. 

§  Zonaras,  ii.  11. 
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nest,  and  drove  off  the  old  birds  on  their  return.  The  king 
also  dreamed  that  two  rams  were  brought  to  him  at  the  altar ; 
he  chose  the  finer  for  sacrifice,  the  other  then  cast  him  down 
with  its  horns,  and  the  sun  turned  back  from  east  to  west*.  In 
vain  was  the  tyrant  warned  to  beware  of  the  man  who  seemed 
stupid  as  a  sheep ;  fate  would  tread  its  path. 

Tarquinius  had  laid  siege  to  Ardea,  a  city  of  the  Rutnlians 
built  on  a  steep  insulated  hill.  As  from  its  situation  it  could 
only  be  reduced  by  blockade,  the  Roman  army  lay  in  patient 
inactivity  at  its  foot.  The  king's  sons  diverted  theur  leisure  hy 
mutual  banquets,  at  one  of  which  given  by  Sextus,  they  and 
their  cousin  Collatinus,  son  of  Egerius  of  Uollatia,  fell  into  a 
dispute  respecting  the  virtues  of  &eir  wives.  Collatinus,  who 
warmly  maintained  the  superiority  of  his  Lucretia,  proposed 
that  tney  should  mount  their  horses  and  go  and  take  their 
wives  bv  surprise.  Warm  with  wine  the  youths  assented ; 
they  roae  to  Rome,  which  they  reached  at  nightfall,  and  found 
the  royal  ladies  revelling  at  a  banquet ;  they  thence  sped  to 
Gollatia,  and,  though  it  was  late  in  the  night,  Lucretia  sat 
spinning  among  her  maidens.  The  prize  was  yielded  at  once 
to  her,  and  with  cheerfulness  and  modesty  she  received  and 
entertained  her  husband  and  his  cousins. 

Unhappy  Lucretia !  thy  simple  modesty  caused  thy  ruin. 
Sextus,  inflamed  by  the  sight  of  such  virtue  and  beauty  united, 
conceived  an  adulterous  passion,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
he  came,  attended  by  a  single  slave,  to  Collatia.  Lucretia 
entertained  him  as  her  husband's  kinsman,  and  a  chamber  was 
assigned  him  for  the  night.  He  retired ;  and  when  all  was 
still  he  rose,  took  his  drawn  sword,  and  sought  the  chamber  of 
his  hostess.  He  awoke  her,  told  his  love,  prayed,  besought, 
then  menaced  to  slay  her,  and  with  her  his  slave,  and  to  de- 
clare that  he  had  caught  and  slain  her  in  the  base  act  of  servile 
adultery.  The  dread  of  posthumous  disgrace  prevailed  where 
that  of  death  could  not,  and  she  yielded  to  his  wishes.  In  the 
morning,  Sextus,  elate  with  conquest,  returned  to  the  camp. 
Lucretia  rose  from  the  scene  of  her  disgrace,  and  sent  trusty 
messengers  to  Afdea  and  to  Rome  to  summon  her  husband 
and  her  father  Sp.  Lucretius.  The  lattervcame,  and  with  him 
P.  Valerius ;  Collatinus  was  accompanied  by  L.  Junius  Brutus, 
whom  he  met  by  chance  on  the  way.  They  found  her  sittmg 
mournful  in  her  chamber;  she  told  the  dureful  tale,  she  im-> 

*  Attins  op.  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  22.    We  feel  inclined  to  regard  this  as  a  fio* 
tion  of  the  dramatic  poet 
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ploved  them  to  arenge  ixear^  she  declared  her  Teselv^  to  die. 
They  sooi^it  to  console  her,  inking  that  fihe  was  Btaiiiless  bx 
thought,  and  therefore  iree  ^om  guilt ;  but  she  drew  a  con- 
isealed  knife,  and,  ere  they  were  aware,  she  had  buried  it  in 
lier  heart.  The  husband  and  father  gave  a  loud  cry  of  grief ; 
but  Brutus,  bursting  foxtth  from  the  cloud  of  folly  which  had 
hitherto  enveloped  him,  drew  the  reeking  weapon  from  her 
heart  and  swore  on  it  eternal  enmity  to  Tarquinius  and  his 
race.  He  handed  the  knife  to  the  others,  and  all,  amazed  at 
the  change,  took  the  same  oath.  Grief  gave  place  to  rage ; 
the  body  of  Lucretia  was  brought  out  into  the  market; 
■Brutus,  pointing  to  her  wound,  excited  the  spectators  to  ven- 
geance ;  the  youth  ranged  themselves  at  his  side,  and  leaving 
a  sufficient  number  to  guard  the  town  he  hastened  at  their 
head  to  Rdme.  By  virtue  of  his  office  as  Tribune  of  the 
tCeleres,  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  told  his  own 
story,  he  told  ihe  more  afflicting  tale  of  Lucretia' s  fate,  he 
idwelt  on  the  crimes,  the  cruelty,  and  the  oppression  of  the 
l^rant.  The  multitude  took  fire,  they  declared  rcwalty  abo- 
lished, and  Tarquinius  and  his  family  exiles.  Leavmg  Lucre- 
tius to  take  charge  of  the  city,  Brutus  then  hastened  with  a 
select  body  of  men  to  the  camp  at  Ardea.  Tarquinius  mean- 
.time,  hearmg  of  what  had  occurred,  was  on  his  way  to  Borne ; 
JBrutus  avoided  meeting  him,  and  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions by  the  troops ;  the  tyrant,  finding  the  gates  of  Borne 
dosed  against  him,  retired  with  liis  family  to  Caere  in  Etruna. 
Sextus  went  to  Ghibii,  which  he  esteemed  his  own,  but  he  was 
there  slain  by  the  relations  of  those  whom  he  had  caused  to  be 
put  to  death. 

Thus,  afl»r  a  duration  of  twenty-five  years,  ended  the  reign 
of  L.  T<urquinius,  the  last  king  of  Borne,  in  the  two  hundred 
and  forty-fourth  year  from  the  building  of  the  city.  The  anni- 
versary of  it,  under  the  name  of  King's-flight  (Regijuffium), 
ma  tni  remote  times  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  February  in 
each  year. 

A  tnioe  was  made  with  Ardea,  and  die  army  led  back  to 
(Borne.  An  assembly  was  then  held,  the  city  was  purified  by 
aacrifices,  and  the  people  all  swore  upon  the  victims  never  to 
le^admit  tibe  Tarquinii  or  to  endure  a  king  in  Bome.  Two 
annual  magistrates  imder  the  name  of  Consuls  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  state,  and  the  just  laws  of  Servius  were 
restored.  Brutus  and  CoUatinus  were  appointed  to  be  the 
first  consuls. 
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Sarfnnius  wnmtimt  Ymd  ii0t  resigned  all  hopes  of  leeo^ 
Bang  Us  powor.  Tlie  esfles  «f  liis  psrtj  were  mtmeicnu* 
laai^  ki  tltt  cify  irere  wbl  his  Iatoim;  and  if  be  could  obtain 
the  mA  of  some  poweiM  state  he  yet  noight  eater  Rosie  a 
ooaqiierar*  fie  tibeicfore  ififiiied  te  the  T^qakdmOf  as  bis 
fiimuy  bad  origiiialfar  come  4om  ihar  city.  Theesy  received 
him  fiEnmrahiy,  and  amfaassadors  wen  sent  to  Some  to  de- 
nmid  his  rertmtion,  or  at  least  the  property  there  beloi^ 
ing  to  himself  and  his  frieads.  The  senate  would  Dot  list^a 
to  the  lisrmer  proposal*  hut  they  i^eed  to  give  up  the  move- 
flUe  jwoperty.  Tbe  ambassadors  tarried  at  Rome  ander  the 
pretext  of  coUectiag  the  property  wad  getting  vehides  ix  its 
aomr^anoe^  but  in  jeahty  to  oi^anise  a  plot  in  favomr  of  the 
tfia&t.  They  bad  hrouj^t  letters  to  that  effect  fi-om  the 
exiles  io  thor  Mends  and  rdatives ;  and  a  great  number  of 
tk  young  nobiUty,  who  could  ill  bear  the  anthority  of  law 
and  the  power  given  to  the  people,  a&d  who  regretted  the 
lieenee  of  the  days  of  the  tyrant,  readily  entered  into  a  c(h»- 

ricy  to  restore  bim.    Among  these  were  the  two  Aqmhi, 
nephews  of  Collirianus,  and  the  Yitdl^  the  nephews  of 
~  whose  own  two  sons,  Txtas  and  Tiberius,  were  in* 

to  eii^age  in  the  foul  ooDspirarf  to  mido  the  gUaiouft 
of  their  father. 
Tht  ambassadors  required  from  them  letters  to  the  tyrant 
~  with  their  signets.  They  met  for  this  purpose  i^  the 
of  the  Aquilii  under  pretext  of  a  sacrifice.  After  the 
in  banquet  they  ordered  the  slaves  to  retire,  and  then 
with  closed  doors  composed  and  wiote  the  letters.  But  one 
of  the  daves,  named  Yindicius,  suspecting  what  they  were 
Aofot,  Kmained  outside  and  through  a  sUt  m  the  door  behdd 
1^  their  proceedings.  He  sped  away  and  gave  information* 
and  all  the  conspirators  were  seized  in  the  fact. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  oonsuls  took  their  seats  of  justice 
m  pubtie ;  the  conspirators  were  led  before  them ;  Brutus,  in 
B^  of  Ids  paternal  authority,  condemned  his  sons  to  death; 
the  lieteirs  stripped  and  scourged  them  accordiug  to  usages 
the  eimsnl's  features  remained  unmoved,  and  he  calmly  saw 
the  axe  descend  and  derive  his  offanring  of  life.  No  nercjr 
could  be  expected  for  the  others ;  all  \&d  in  turn.  Liberty, 
a  gift  from  the  1a!easury,  and  citizenship  were  the  reward  of 
the  loyal  slave.  The  rights  of  nations  were  respected  in  the 
ambassadors,  but  the  property  of  the  tyrant  was  given  wp  .to 
pillage  to  the  people.     A  large  field  which  he  possessed  out* 
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ride  of  the  city,  by  the  Tiber,  was  consecrated  to  the  god 
Mars.  There  was  on  it  at  this  time  a  ripe  crop  of  spelt ;  and 
religion  forbidding  it  to  be  used  for  food,  it  was  cut  and  cast 
into  the  Tiber.  As  the  river  was  then  low  the  com  stopped 
on  the  shallows,  and  from  the  addition  of  other  floating  mat- 
ter it  gradually  formed  an  island  before  the  city. 

The  jealousy  of  the  people  now  extended  to  the  whole  Tar- 
quinian  house,  and  even  Collatinus  had  to  yield  to  the  re* 
monstrances  of  his  colleague  and  quit  Rome.  He  retired 
with  all  his  property  to  Layinium)  where  he  ended  his  days. 
Valerius  was  chosen  consul  in  his  stead,  and  a  decree  was 
passed  declaring  the  whole  Tarquinian  house  exiles. 

Tarquinius,  convinced  that  his  return  could  only  be  e£Pected 
by  force,  addressed  himself  to  the  Yeientines,  whom  by  large 
promises  he  induced  to  arm  in  his  cause.  Their  troops^ 
united  with  those  of  the  Tarquinians  and  the  Roman  exiles^ 
entered  the  Roman  territory  on  the  Tuscan  side  of  the  Tiber ; 
the  Romans  advanced  to  meet  them,  Valerius  commanding 
the  foot,  Brutus  the  horse.  The  enemy's  horse  was  led  by 
Tarquinius'  son  Aruns,  who  recognising  the  consul  spurred 
his  horse  against  him.  Brutus  did  not  decline  the  combat^ 
rage  stimulated  both,  they  thought  not  of  defence,  the  spear 
of  each  pier<;ed  his  rival's  shield  and  body,  and  both  fell  dead 
to  the  ea^th.  A  general  engagement,  first  of  the  horse  then 
of  the  foot,  ensued ;  the  Veientines,  used  to  defeat,  turned 
and  fled;  the  Tarquinians  routed  those  opposed  to  them. 
Night  ended  the  conflict ;  neither  side  owned  itself  van- 
quished ;  but  at  the  dead  hour  of  night  the  voice  of  the  wood- 
god  Silvanus  was  heard  to  cry  from  the  adjacent  forest  of 
Arsia  that  the  Tuscans  were  beaten,  as  one  more  had  fallen 
on  their  side.  At  dawn  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen,  the  Ro- 
mans counted  the  slain  and  found  11,300  Tuscans,  11,299 
Romans  on  the  field.  Valerius  collected  the  spoil,  and  re- 
'  turned  in  triumph  to  Rome.  Next  day  the  obsequies  of 
Brutus  were  perSformed;  the  matrons  of  Rome  mourned  a 
year,  as  for  a  parent,  for  the  avenger  of  violated  chastity. 
In  after-times  his  statue  of  bronze,  bearing  a  drawn  sword, 
stocd  on  the  Capitol  in  the  midst  of  those  of  the  seven  kings*. 
Valerius  delayed  ^  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Brutus  ;  he 
was  moreover  building  for  himself  a  house  of  stone  on  the 

.     *  Butarch,  firntiUy  1.   See  also  Dion  Cassias,  xliii.  45.    Ovid,  Fasti,  ti. 
624. 
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^summit  of  the  Yelia*  above  the  Forum,  and  a  suspicion  arose 
that  he  was  aiming  at  the  kingly  power.  When  he  heard  of 
this  he  stopped  the  building;  the  people  then  gave  him  a 
piece  of  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  build  on,  and  the 
privilege  of  having  his  doors  to  open  back  into  the  street. 
The  honour  of  precedence  at  the  pubtic  games  was  accorded 
to  him  and  his  posterity,  as  also  was  that  of  burying  their 
dead  within  the  walls.  These  honours  were  the  reward  of 
the  public  spirit  of  Valerius.  His  object  in  delaying  ibe 
election  had  been  that  he  should  not  be  impeded  by  a  col- 
league in  the  good  measures  he  proposed.  He  convoked 
the  curiesf,  before  whom  he  lowered  his  /tuees  in  acknow^ 
ledgment  that  the  consular  power  proceeded  from  them^, 
and  proposed  a  law  outlawing  any  person  who  should  usurp 
the  regal  power.  He  assembled  the  centuries^,  and  caused 
the  right  of  appeal  from  the  consuls  ||,  which  the  patricians 
had  to  their  peers  in  the  curies,  to  be  extended  to  the  pie* 
beians  in  their  tribes,  and  as  an  evidence  of  this  right  directed 
that  no  axes  should  be  borne  in  the  /asees  within  the  city. 
He  then  held  the  consular  election ;  Sp.  Lucretius  was  chosen, 
but  he  dying  shortly  afler,  M.  HoratiujS  Pulvillus  was  elected. 
As  the  temple  of  Jupiter  was  now  finished,  the  lot  was  to  de- 
cide which  consul  should  dedicate  it ;  and  fortune  favoured 
Horatius.  Valerius  then  went  to  war  against  the  Veientines, 
but  his  kinsmen,  vexed  that  such  an  honour  should  fall  to 
Horatius,  sought  to  impede  the  ceremony.  He  had  laid 
hold  of  the  door-post,  according  to  usage,  and  was  pro- 
nouncing the  prayer,  when  one  came  crying,  ''Thy  son  is 
dead,  thou  canst  not  dedicate  it ;"  one  word  of  lamentation 
had  broken  the  ceremony ;  "  Let  the  corpse  be  brought 
forth,"  replied  he  calmly,  and  concluded  the  prayer  and  the 
dedication. 

The  banished  tyrant  now  applied  to  Lars  Porsenna,  lord  of 

*  The  Yelia  was  the  ridge  ranning  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquiline 
above  the  Forum.    The  arch  of  Titus  marks  its  summit. 

f  "  Vocato  ad  conetiium  populo"  liv.  ii  7.  For  the  meaning  of  pcpu* 
bu  see  below,  Ch.  Y. 

X  Hence  he  was  named  Poplicola,  t.  e,  Publicus.  "  The  right  under- 
standing of  the  word  popuhu  dissipates  the  fancy  that  PopHcoUi  was  the 
designation  of  a  demagogue  like  PericleSi  who  courted  the  favour  of  the 
multitude."    Niebuhr,  i.  p.  521. 

§  Cicero  de  Rep.  ii.  31. 

II  The  right  of  appeal  for  both  only  extended  a  mile  from  the  dty ; 
the  nnlimit^  imperium  began  there. 

c5 
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Glusium,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  Etniria.  The  Tuscan^ 
fired  at  the  idea  of  extending  his  sway  heyond  the  Tiber, 
fjBet  Ins  troops  in  motion.  He  suddenly  appeared  at  the  Jani- 
-culan ;  those  who  guarded  it  fied  over  the  Snblician  bridge 
into  the  city ;  the  Tuscans  pursued,  and  reached  the  bridge ; 
but  Horatius  Codes,  who  had  the  charge  of  guarding  it,  and 
two  other  heroes,  Sp.  Lartius  and  T.  Herminius,  there  met 
and  withstood  them.  At  the  command  of  Horatius  those  be- 
hind broke  down  the  bridge,  he  forced  his  two  brave  mates 
to  retire,  the  Tuscans  raised  a  shout  and  sent  a  shower  of 
.darts,  which  he  received  on  his  shield;  they  rushed  on  to 
force  the  passage,  a  loud  crash  and  a  shout  behind  told  that 
the  bridge  was  broken ;  Horatius,  calling  on  Father  Tiber  to 
(receive  his  soldier,  plunged  into  the  stream,  armed  as  he  was  ; 
in  vain  the  Tuscans  showered  their  darts,  he  reached  the 
further  side  in  safety.  The  citizens,  though  suifering  at  the 
time  from  famine,  gave  him  each  a  portion  of  his  com,  and 
the  republic  afterwards  bestowed  on  him  as  much  land  as  he 
could  plough  round  in  a  day,  and  erected  his  statue  in  the 
Comitium. 

Porsenua  encamped  along  the  Tiber ;  the  famine  pressed 
heavily  at  Rome :  then  a  noble  youth  named  C.  Mucins  con- 
ceived the  thought  of  delivering  his  country.  He  went  to 
the  senate,  and  craved  permission  to  pass  over  to  the  Tuscan 
cBmp.  Leave  was  granted ;  he  concealed  a  dagger  beneath 
his  garments  and  crossed  the  Tiber.  He  entered  a  crowd 
collected  axound  the  king,  who  was  issuing  ^kv  to  his  troops  ; 
at  the  side  of  Porsenna,  habited  nearly  as  tne  king,  sat  his 
secretary  busily  engaged.  Mucins,  fearing  to  inquire  which 
was  Porsenna,  struck  his  weapon  into  the  secretary,  whom  he 
took  for  the  king.  He  turned,  and  tried  to  force  his  way 
through  the  throng,  but  he  was  seized  and  dragged  before 
Porsenna's  judgement-seat.  He  told  his  name  and  country 
boldly,  adding,  that  many  noble  youths  were  prepared  to  act 
as  he  had  done.  Porsenna,  terrified,  threatened  to  burn  him 
alive  if  he  did  not  make  an  ample  confession.  There  was  a 
fire  on  an  altar  close  by ;  Mucins  thrust  his  right  hand  into 
it,  and  held  it  there  with  an  unmoved  countenance.  The 
king  in  amaze  leaped  from  his  seat,  had  him  removed  from 
the  altar,  and  gave  him  his  life  and  liberty.  Mucius  then 
told  him  that  he  was  one  of  three  hundred  youths  who  had 
sworn  his  death ;  the  lot  had  first  fallen  on  him,  but  each 
would  take  his  turn.    He  returned  to  Rome,  and  he  was 
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.aftonMyrds  lewaEd^d  by  a  gcKnt  of  hod,  aaailar  to  that  irf 
Bortttkis  Ciookfl.  He  and  his  posterity  boore  die  jiaoM  of 
8e»v8la  (Left^kanded),  to  eommemoiate  his  daik^  deed* 

AgihaawadorB  from  PocsBuia  caoie  «ooii  afler  to  propoie  a 
peace.  The  iutiMrestg  of  Tarquimns  ware  n^^acted  bj  his 
aUyj  who  only  required  that  the  Romaas  c&oold  giTO  the  Yei« 
CBtuws  baek  their  lands.  These  tarns  w»e  acoepted,  and  ten 
patiioiaBL  yoittth%  aad  as  vjuukj  maideiuiy  w&ee  sent  as  hontagin 
Bito  the  Tuseaa  cainp.  But  Ckelu^  one  of  the  maideBS,  uvged 
her  eempanioBs'  to  attempt  oaeape ;  and  she  and  th^  ehi&ig 
th^  ^iuurdfl,  phmged  into  the  Tiber  and  swam  across.  Par* 
■ema  sent  to  demand  their  rerteration ;  the  senate  seat  thorn 
haAj  and  tiie  adoairiag  joonareh  gave  Ocelia  leave  to  sekot 
audi  of  the  hostages  of  the  other  sex  as  she  wished,  aad  pie- 
scfited  her  with  a  faozse  and  tnif^i^ ;  and  the  Bomaas  aner- 
waidft  raised  tsa.  equestrian  statiae  in  her  honoiu.  When  Por- 
aewaa  was  departing,  he  presented  the  Bomans  with  his  well- 
atoved  capap  on  the  Janiealan.  Tlie  senate  in  return  sent 
him  am  ivory  throme,  a  see^^e  aeud  or  own  of  gold,  and  a  tOr 
■mphal  rdlie,  such  as  their  kings  were  wont  to  wear. 

8(»ne  time  a^ier  Porsesma  sent  his  son  Aruns  with  an  army 
agttast  Aiieia,  one  o[  the  chief  towns  oi  Latium.  The  Anr 
ctoes  were  aided  by  the  other  Lalans  and  by  the  Greeks  of 
Cunue  m  Campania;  and  the  Tuseans  were  defeated  andtheur 
flenceal  slain.  The  fiigiims  xaet  wkh  such  kind  treatment  at 
Rome,  that  many  of  them  remained  there,  and  built  the  Tvsr 
can  l^reet  {Fiem  Tutcus) :  and  Porsenna,  not  to  be  outdone 
ia  genarosi^,  gave  back  the  hostages  and  the  huods  beyond 
the  Tiber. 

Tarquinius  had  finally  taken  refuge  with  his  son-in-law  at 
Tusculum,  and  he  at  length  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Latin 
federation  to  arm  in  his  cause.  As  the  two  nations  had  long 
been  closely  connected,  a  year's  truce  was  agreed  on  to  ar- 
range all  private  affairs ;  and  permission  was  given  to  the 
women  of  each  people,  who  had  married  into  the  other,  to 
return  to  their  friends.  All  the  Roman  women  came  to  Rome, 
and  but  two  oi  the  Latins  departed  from  it. 

The  shores  of  the  lake  RegiUns  in  the  lands  of  Tusculum 
witnessed  the  last  effcHrt  in  the  cause  of  the  Tarquinii.  The 
Romans  were  eommaoded  by  the  dictator,  A.  Postumius,  and 
the  masto:  of  the  horse  *,  T.  iElbutius  Helya;  the  Latins  were 
bd  by  Octavius  Mamihns.  King  Tarquinius,  regardkss  of 
.  *  BiMe  offiGC9  will  be  explaiiied  kx  ike  leqaeU 
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bis  advanced  nge,  headed  the  Roman  exiles ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  heheld  the  dictator,  he  spurred  his  horse  against  him,  hut 
a  wound  in  the  side  from  the  spear  of  Postumius  forced  him  to 
retire.  On  the  other  wing  ^hutius  ran  against  Mamilius; 
the  former  had  an  arm  hroken ;  the  Latin  was  struck  in  the 
breast,  but  uninjured  by  the  blow,  he  brought  up  the  corps  of 
exiles,  and  the  Ilomans  began  to  give  way.  M.  Valerius,  the 
brother  of  PopHcola,  ran  at  the  youneer  Tarquinius ;  the  prince 
drew  back,  Valerius  rushed  among  the  exiles,  and  fell  pierced 
by  a  spear ;  the  two  sons  of  PopHcola  perished  in  the  attempt 
to  recover  his  body.  The  dictator  now  falls  on  the  exiles, 
and  routs  them ;  Mamilius  brings  troops  to  their  aid ;  he  is 
met  and  slain  by  T.  Herminius,  who  himself  receives  a  mor- 
tal wound  as  he  is  stripping  the  body  of  the  slain.  The  dic- 
tator flies  to  the  horse  and  implores  them  to  dismount  and  re- 
store the  battle ;  they  obey ;  fired  by  their  example,  the  foot 
charge  once  more  ;  the  Latins  turn  and  fly ;  the  Roman  horse 
remount  and  pursue,  and  the  Latin  camp  is  taken.  During 
the  battle  the  dictator  vowed  a  temple  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Two  youths  of  great  size  were  seen  mounted  on  white  horses 
in  the  van  of  the  fight,  and  ere  the  pursuit  was  over,  they  ap- 
peared at  Rome,  covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  washed  them- 
selves and  their  arms  at  the  fount  of  Jutuma,  by  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  and  having  announced  the  victory,  disappeared. 
Afler-ages  beheld  on  a  basaltic  rock,  by  the  lake  Regillus> 
the  print  of  a  horse's  hoof*. 

Tarquinius  fled  to  Cumae,  whose  tyrant  Aristodemus  gave 
him  a  friendly  reception.  He  died  in  that  town,  and  with 
him  expired  lul  hopes  of  re-establishing  royalty  at  Rome. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Regal  Period  of  Rome,  according  to  the  views  of  Niebuhr. 

Such  are  the  earlier  events  of  the  history  of  Rome,  as  they 
were  sung  in  the  poetic  Annals  of  Ennius,  and  related  by  Fa- 
bius  Pictor,  the  father  of  Roman  history.  That  they  are 
mythic  and  semimythic  must  be  at  once  discerned  by  every 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  character  of  early  home- 
spnmg  history  ;  but  we  are  not  thereby  entitled  to  view  them 

*  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  5.    YaL  MibL.  L  8, 1. 
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with  contempt,  and  fling  them  «wbj  as  useless.  Thej  have 
been  closely  interwoven  into  the  institutions  and  literature  ot 
the  state,  and  therefore  must  be  known,  and  it  is  only  by 
means  of  them  that  ,  the  real  history  can  be  divined ;  nor 
should  the  delight  which  they  afifbrd  the  imagination,  and 
the  exercise  which  they  furnish  for  the  powers  of  the  mind  in 

general,  be  overlooked.     "We  therefore  make  no  apology  for 
aving  lingered  among  them. 

Nearly  a  century  ago  this  character -of  the  early  Roman 
history  was  discerned  by  Beaufort,  who  however  carried  his 
scepticism  somewhat  too  far.  The  fullest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory examination  of  it  was  reserved  for  our  own  days ;  and  the 
learning,  the  labours,  and  the  sagacity  of  Niebuhr  have  altered 
the  whole  face  of  the  early  Romafl  story.  "We  will  now  briefly 
>|[ive  his  views  of  the  portion  of  the  history  above  narrated*. 

The  war  of  Troy  is  so  completely  mythic,  that  we  cannot 
with  safety  regard  any  portion  of  it  as  strictly  historic.  The 
voyage  of  ^neas  to  Latium  is  therefore  entitled  to  little  more 
credit  than  the  tale  of  his  divine  birth  ;  yet,  in  the  opinion  of 
Niebuhr,  it  is  no  Grecian  invention,  but  a  domestic  Roman 
tradition.  It  is,  he  thinks,  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  original  population  of  both  Troy*  and  La- 
tium being  Pelasgian.  As  the  religion  of  the  whole  of  this 
race  was  the  same,  and  the  sacred  isle  of  Samothrace  a  place 
of  common  pilgrimage,  those  who  met  there,  such  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  Lavinians  of  Latium  and  the  Grergethians  of 
Mount  Ida,  may  have  easily  accounted  for  their  similarity  of 
faith  and  institutions,  by  supposing  the  more  distant  peoples 
to  be  colonies  from  Ana ;  and  the  destruction  of  Troy  and 
dispersion  of  its  inhabitants  oflered  a  ready  derivation  of  the 
colonies.  It  was,  then,  no  difficult  matter  to  make  an  igno- 
rant people  like  the  early  Romans  beUeve  in  an  origin  thus 
calculated  to  do  them  honour. 

The  succession  of  Alban  kingsf  from  lulus  to  Numitor  is  a 
pure  fiction,  intended  to  fill  up  the  space  which  the  Greek 
chronology  gave  between  the  faU  of  Troy  and  the  building  of 
Rome.    Alba  stood  at  the  head  of  thirty  towns  (Populi  Al- 

*  In  the  text  of  this  and  the  next  chapter  we  confine  ourselves  to  Niebuhr's 
views.  Our  own  remarks  and  those  of  others  will  he  placed  in  the  notes. 
We  may  here  observe  that  we  cannot  assent  to  the  theory  advanced  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

t  The  names  of  these  kings  in  livy  are,  Silvius,  ^neas,  Latinns,  Alba, 
A^,  Capys,  Capetus,  Tiberiniis,  Agrippa,  Romnlns,  Aventinus,  Procas, 
Numitor,  and  Amulius.  The  lists  in  Dionysius  and  Ovid  (Met.  ziv.  609. 
Fasti,  iv.  41.)  differ  slightly  from  this. 
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hm»e9y,  and  wss  la  luaon  mtii  the  <c8nJBderation  oi  tke  thiitf 
Latin  towm.  She  had  tke  siipveioAcy,  and  all  shared  in  tbs 
flesh  of  a  vietim,  annudly  slain  oa  the  Alban  mount.  Xaii* 
Bium  vms  founded  by  settlerB  seat  frem  the  thirty  Alban  and 
thirty  Latin  towns  (ten  from  eadi),  and,  like  the  PaaionioB, 
it  was  so  named  as  being  the  seat  of  eoi^ess  of  tibe  Latizui, 
who  were  also  called  Lamtes''^* 

The  Siculans^  Tyrrhenians,  Aboiigiaes,  or  howenrer  tha 
early  Peksgian  inhabitaats  of  Latiam  may  have  been  named, 
«hrelt,  in  Plages  on  eminences  which  might  be  easily  de* 
fended.  Thus  beyond  the  Tiber  there  was  Yaticum>  or  1r«^ 
ticaf,  and  another,,  whose  name  is  imknowa,  stood  on  the 
summit  of  the  Janiculan.  On  the  Palatine  was  a  town  named 
Roma,  and  on  the  Caelian  akiothar,  whieh  we  have  reason  to 
think  was  named  Lucer  or  Lueerum ;  and  further  down  the 
river^  pobably  another  called  Remuxia,  while  on  the  Quiri- 
nal  and  Tarpeian  aboye  Roma,  being  si^Munated  by  a  swaanp 
and  marsh  from  the  Palatine,  was  another  town  named  Qui- 
rium.  This  last  belonged  to  the  Sabines,  who  had  extended 
themselyes  thus  far  along  the  Tiber.  R^a  was  probably  one 
ef  the  towns  that  acknowledged  the  supr^nacy  c£  Alba,  and 
warfare  of  course  was  frequent  between  it  and  Quinum,  and 
the  former  would  appear  to  have  at  lenglJi  beeome  subject 
to  the  latter.  The  taJe  of  the  rape  of  tbe  Sabine  maidens}, 
and  the  ccmsequent  war,  may  represent  how  at  one  time  there 
had  been  no  right  of  intermarriage  (etnrnuhium)  between  the 
two  towns,  and  how  the  subject  one^  by  fbree  of  aijBS,  raised 
itself  to  an  equality  in  cxril  rights,  and  eyen  acquired  tiie  pre- 
ponderance. When  the  two  were  united  they  built  the  dou- 
nle  Janus  on  the  road  leading  from  the  C^rinal  to  the  Pala- 
tine, with  a  door  fadng  eack.  It  was  open  in  time  of  war  for 
mutual  succour,  shut  in  time  of  peace  to  prevent  quarrels^  or 
in  proof  of  the  towns  being  distinct  though  united. 

For  some  time  eadk  town  had  its  own  king,  senate,  and  po- 
pular assembly,  and  they  used  to  meet  <m  occasions  of  ocMn- 
mon  interest  on  the  ComitiwmW,  in  the  valley  between  the 

*  Tumus,  Latinus  snd  Lsvinia  are  nothmg  but  penonificatiens  of  Tyr- 
liieiuKBS,  LatiiiB  and  LaviMt. 

t  For  there  was  an  a^er  Vaiimimi^  and  aa  dimerous  examples  show, 
this  infers  a  town. 

t  Not  on  the  Aventine,  for  then  Roma  could  ha?e  had  no  territory. 

§  In  the  mere  ancient  form  of  the  legend  there  are  bnt  thirty  maidens, 
whe  are,  ihesefove,  nothing  bat  penonificatioBS  of  the  names  of  the 
Cniies. 

II  From  eomtre,  to  come  together. 
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Ttamaan  nuL  iPihrfine  hSSU,  At  fength^  as  the  two  pec^les 
4RMua8oed  mose  and  more,  and  the  das^r  fraaa  Etnma  err 
(Alba  iMeaaic  »0Be  pieaaing^  tkey  agreed  to  ^uwe  iMit  one 
aeaate,  one  aaaembfy,  aad  one  kkig,  to  be  eh«Meii  altenatefy 
by  one  i>eople  4ut  m  the  other.  Oq  all  sokaaa  eooasioBa  tkie 
two  eombmed  peoples  weie  now  styled  Pcpubtt  R^mmmm  tt 

Ib  earij  asaliqTiity  tUmtat  every  state  was  divided  kto  tribes, 
gwmlting  foem  emiqiiest  or  frooa  diffeience  of  origiiu  We 
wight  thcfefne  expeet  to  find  tins  the  case  in  the  present  io- 
atance;  and  aceordingly  -we  learn  that  the  Eamans  ffmned  a 
•^ribe  named  fiAmnes,  and  the  Sabines  one  named  TitieDses. 
Jint  we  meet  a  third,  the  Lneeres,  whose  ongia  it  is  mach 
more  difficult  to  ascertain.  Another  form  of  tiae  name  how- 
ever,  Laeertes,  leads  to  the  supposition  of  thdr  being  the  in- 
habitants of  a  town  named  Lueer  or  Lneemm  which  is  to  be 
sought  on  the  Cselian,  (which  belonged  to  Roma  in  the  time  of 
Bomnlos,  that  is,  before  its  union  with  Qnirismf  ,)  for  it  was 
there  that  TuUus  HostiHus  placed  the  Albans*  and  a  branch 
ei  the  Boman  people  is  assigned  to  Tullus,  as  Ihe  Bamnes  and 
Titienses  are  to  fiomndus  ami  Nnma,  and  the  Plebs  to  Ancns^ 
and  none  remains  £or  him  but  the  Lnceres.  These  were  of 
Latin  origin,  and  were  subject  to  the  Bomans,  for  Tnllus' 
father  was  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  Latm  town  of  Me- 
dnllia,  which  infers  a  conquest  of  that  town  and  a  removal  of 
its  inhabitants.  They  long  continued  inferior  to  the  other  two^ 
and  were  not  admitted  to  the  deliberations  on  the  Condtium. 

The  whole  legend  of  Bomuhis  and  Bemus  is  purelv  mythic. 
When  Bome  became  a  state  of  some  importance,  its  people 
naturally  looked  back  and  sought  to  trace  its  origin.  It  is 
probable  that  at  this  time  they  had  some  knowledge  of  Gre- 
cian literature ;  and  as  the  Greeks  had  adopted  the  practice 
of  deriving  the  names  in  their  topography  from  those  of  sup- 
posed kings  and  princes,  the  Bomans  inferred  that  their  city 
must  have  been  founded  by  a  Bomus  or  a  Bomulus^.    If,  as  is 

*  Or,  after  the  okl  Roman  maimer,  Popuhu  JUnunuu  Quirite$f  ivhich 
was  afterwards  oormpted  to  Popuku  Momamu  (iuirUnaH :  see  abo^e,  p.  4. 
The  fixedness  of  the  Roman  character  showed  itself  even  in  the  retention  of 
old  names  and  forms;  aname  was  never  let  go  out  of  use  so  long  wi  an  ol^eet 
to  apply  it  to  conld  be  found.  Thus,  when  the  distinction  between  the  two 
oiig^nal  conqmnent  parts  of  the  Romanpeople  had  ceased,  the  term  Quiritt§ 
was  retained,  and  appKed  to  the  Pleba  1  t  Bionys.  ii.  50. 

t  See  our  note  on  SalL  Jug.  zL  2.  One  acipiatfited  with  OrMian  my- 
ihology  will  not  be  easily  led  to  beUeye  that,  in  remote  antiquity,  countries 
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above  hinted,  there  was  a  town  named  Remnria  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, whose  people  were  of  the  same  race  as  themselves, 
and  had  been  sometimes  at  peace,  sometimes  at  war  with  themj 
and  had  finally  been  overcome,  they  might  have  inferred  that 
Remus,  its  founder,  had  been  the  twin  brother  of  Romulus, 
and  was  slain  by  him  in  a  fit  of  anger.  The  notion  of  their 
city  having  been  founded  by  twins  would  gather  strength  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  state  having  all  along  developed 
itself  in  a  double  form.  That  the  legend  grew  up  on  the  spot 
is  proved  by  the  wolfs  den,  the  Runiinal  fig-tree,  and  the 
other  local  circumstances.  Gradually,  as  is  always  the  case, 
the  story  received  various  additions,  and  the  legends  of  other 
countries  were  perhaps  transferred  to  it,  and  it  thus  assumed 
the  form  in  which  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us*. 

Numa,  like  Romulus,  is  an  ideal  personage,  the  symbol  of 
the  early  religious  institutions  of  the  state.  As  these  were 
chiefly  Sabine,  he  was  made  to  be  of  that  nation,  but  in  the 
original  legend  he  must  have  been  a  native  of  Quirium,  and 
not  of  the  distant  Cures. 

The  purely  mythic  portion  of  Roman  story  terminates  with 
Numa.  The  dawn  of  reality  begins  to  glimmer  with  the  reign 
of  Tullus  Hostilius.  That  Alba  was  destroyed,  and  that  a 
portion  of  its  population  migrated  to  Rome,  are  historic  facts ; 
but  the  probability  is,  that  the  Romans  and  Latins  in  conjunc- 
tion took  Alba  and  divided  its  territory  and  people ;  for  it  was 
the  Italian  law  of  nations  that  the  lands  of  the.  vanquished  be- 
came the  property  of  the  conqueror,  and  we  find  the  territory 
about  Alba  belonging  to  the  Latins,  not  to  the  Romans.     Or 

and  towns  wert  named  from  persons.    The  logographers  gave  vogue  to  . 
this  notion,  of  which  no  trace  appears  in  Homer  or  Hesiod :  the  first 
town  of  which  we  read  in  Grecian  history  really  named  after  a  man  was 
Philippi,  after  Philip  of  Macedonia.     See  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Italy 
p.  411.    The  practice  wonld  seem  to  have  been  different  in  the  East. 
See  Gen.  iv.  17.    1  Kings,  xvi.  24. 

*  The  tale  of  the  exposure  of  the  twins,  and  thehr  preservation,  reminds 
us  at  once  of  the  legend  of  Cyrus,  and  of  those  of  Asclepios,  Paris  and 
others  in  Grecian  mythology.  It  more  closely  resembles  the  Iberian 
legend  of  Habis  (Justin,  xliv.  4.),  which  last  is  extremely  similar  to  that 
of  Orson  in  the  Romance.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  names  in  the  early 
Roman  legends  seem  to  be  of  Greek  origin.  Thus  we  have  Evander 
[Oood-man),  Cacus  {Bad),  Amulius  (Cimntn^,  ac/ivXos),  Numitor  and 
Kuma  (Lawjitl,  i/6/ios}.  It  does  not,  however,  hence  follow  that  the  legen- 
dary history  of  Rome  was  the  invention  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Romans  them- 
selves may  have  had  a  fondness,  even  in  the  early  ages,  for  using  Greek 
names* 
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Alba  may  have  been  destroyed  by  tihe  Ladiis  alone,  and  ita 
people  have  sought  refiige  at  Borne. 

The  reign  of  Ancus  offers  none  of  the  features  of  poetry ; 
the  events  which  it  contains  are  all  historical^  though  they 
may  not  aU  belong  to  that  time. 

With  Tarquinius  Priscus  the  poetic  history  re-appears. 
The  Corinthian,  and  even  the  Etruscan  origin  of  this  prince, 
is  apparently  mere  fiction ;  while  his  surname  of  Priscus,  Caia 
Csecilia  the  name  of  his  wife  in  an  old  legend,  and  the  fact  of 
there  being  a  Tarquinian  house  at  Rome,  testify  strongly  for 
his  Alban,  that  is,  Latin  origin.  For,  as  has  been  shown 
above*,  the  Friscans  were  a  people  united  with  the  Latins, 
like  the  Quirites  with  the  Romans ;  and  as  the  names  Aurun- 
cus,  Siculus  and  others,  affixed  to  those  of  persons  in  the 
early  ages  of  Rome,  denote  from  what  people  they  sprang, 
that  of  Friscus  could  only  have  been  attached  to  a  person  of 
Friscan  originf .  Moreover,  as  the  Servilii,  with  whom  Fris- 
cus was  a  surname,  were  one  of  the  Alban  houses  on  the  Cee- 
lian,  and  therefore  belonged  to  the  Luceres,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  the  Tarquiniji  also  belonged  to  this  tribe,  and  of  this 
sufficient  proofs  appear.  Caia  Caecilia's  name  for  instance 
refers  us  to  Frseneste,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Caeculus 
the  Eponymus,  or  heroic  founder  of  her  house.  If,  more- 
over, Tarquinius  was  of  Alban  extraction,  the  worship  of  the 
Grecian  gods  at  the  Roman  games,  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  him,  aod  so  inexplicable  on  the  theory  of  his  being 
an  Eti*uscan,  becomes  easy  of  solution ;  for  the  Albans, 
though  mixed  with  Friscaos,  were  mainly  T3aThenians,  and 
the  religion  of  Rome  had  been  hitherto  chiefly  Sabine. 

The  poetic  legend  of  Servius  Tullius  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  following  passage  in  a  speech  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, who  was  well  acquainted  with  Etruscan  literature^. 
**  According  to  our  annals,'*  says  he,  "  Servius  Tullius  was  the 
son  of  the  (japtive  Ocrisia;  if  we  follow  the  Tuscans,  he  was 
the  faithful  follower  of  Caeles  Yiveuna,  and  shared  in  all  his 
fortunes.  At  last  being  overpowered  through  a  variety  of 
disasters,  he  quitted  Etruria  with  the  remains  of  the  army  that 

*  See  p.  4. 

t  To  us  it  appears  more  probable  that  Prucut  and  Superbuiwere  first 
used  in  after-times,  and  after  the  former  had  gotten  the  signification  of 
old  (if  indeed  it  ever  had  any  other),  to  distinguish  the  Tarquinii.  If 
PriscuB  was  a  cognomeny  it  would  probably  have  adhered  to  the  family. 

t  It  was  on  two  brazen  tables,  found  at  Lyons  in  the  16th  century. 
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Ind  Mrved  vnder  Cipfeg^  ^mA  to  Borne,  «nd  oocapied  tte 
Celian  hill,  calling  it  so  •  after  his  ^mner  osmmaader.  He 
exdiKQged  his  Tuacan  name  Mastarna,  for  a  Boman  one,  ob- 
taaiied  the  Jdn^  power,  and  wielded  it  to  the  great  good  of 
the  state."  StiU  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  not  to  he  at 
qnoe  aoquiesoed  in.  Claodius  was  a  man  of  no  judgement  j 
Etruacan  annals  omtiiraed  to  he  written  down  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Sulla,  when  Etruria  lost  her  independence ;  each 
annalisty  without  having  any  new  sources  of  knowledge,  ex- 
panded and  enlarged  the  accounts  of  his  predecessors ;  there 
may  ha^e  been  an  old  tale  of  a  chief  named  Mastarna  re- 
tizmg  to  and  settling  at  Rome,  and  some  annalist  may  have 
chosen  to  assert  that  he  was  Servius  Tnllius.  It  moreover 
does  not  foUow  that  this  account  gained  general  credence 
evai  in  Etruria.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  among  the  Li>- 
ceres  there  was  a  house  of  the  TuUn,  which  would  seem  tc 
nu^e  Smnjus,  Mke  Tarquinius,  one  of  them. 

**The  legends  of  Tarquinius  and  Servius,  however,"  says 
Niebuhr,  ''  dearly  imply  that  there  was  a  time  when  Rome 
leoeived  Tuscan  instituti<Mis  from  a  prince  of  Etruria,  and 
was  the  great  and  spla»ilid  capital  of  a  powerful  Etruscan 
state."  Perhaps  Veii,  or  one  of  the  aii^aining  Tuscan  states, 
conquered  Borne ;  perhi^  Cieles  or  Mastarna,  or  some  other 
Tuscan  leader,  got  the  government  into  his  hands;  possibly 
it  may  have  been  the  transient  dominion  of  Forsenna,  pre- 
sently to  be  noticed*. 

The  tragic  fftte  of  Servius  and  the  crimes  of  TuUia  are, 
perhapSy  purdy  ima^ary  events;  this  much,  however,  is 
certain,  that  the  noble  system  of  legislation  which  bears  his 
name  was  rendered  abortive  by  a  counter-revolution ;  whether 
it  was  attended  with  bloodshed  and  atrocities  or  not  is  a  matter 
of  little  importance. 

The  whole  poetic  tale  of  the  last  Tarquinius  is  full  of  in- 
ooBsistendes  and  contradictions.  Thus  Brutus,  we  are  told, 
was  of  the  same  age  with  the  king^s  sons,  and  was  regarded  as 
an  idiot.  We  may  therefore  suppose  him  not  to  have  been 
more  than  five-and-twenty  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  yet 
he  had  grown-up  sons  at  that  time,  and  though  a  natural,  was 
invested  with  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  the  td- 
hanate  of  the  Celeres,  and  could  therefore  convene  assem- 
blies and  exercise  sacerdotal  functions !  His  name  probably 
gave  occasion  to  the  tale  of  his  idiotey,  whidi  tide  knew 

*  See  Appescb  (C). 
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^  Ihb  oflfot,  mmI  tie  aomalistB,  as  wsnH,  hmSksafy 
^mvhjmod.  Khe  two  moommUi. 

Tbe  nanrtftive  of  the  ttikiag  of  Gdbii  is  eTideii%  mude  xq» 
from  tnpra  sftories  in  Herodotas"',  and  is  qmte  irrecoaciLeaUe 
widi  tke  fact  of  t^  treaty  m^  that  town  which  existed  ewa 
m  the  time  of  AHgnstos,  written  on  a  hall's  hide  stretched 
on  a  shield.  In  hke  manner  the  war  with  Ardea  must  be  a 
baseless  fiction ;  for  as  will  appear,  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  a  Latin  town  subject  to  Rome.  The  tale  of  Lu- 
cretia  may  or  may  not  be  a  fiction ;  but  the  oath  of  the  four 
Komans  is  plainly  symbohcal  of  the  union  between  the  three 
Patrician  tribes  and  th6  Plebs  against  the  t3rrant;  Lucretius 
being  a  Bamnes,  Valerius  a  Titiensia,  Goljatinus  a  Lucer,  and 
Brutus  a  plebeian  f*  The  consulate  of  Collatinus,  a  Tarqui- 
iiiiis,  looks  like  a  compromise  with  the  powerful  house  to 
which  he  belonged^  aHowing  diat  one  of  them,  to  be  chosen 
hy  the  people,  shenld  share  in  the  supreme  power ;  but  the 
whole  house  was  baniahed  shortly  a^rwards^. 

Of  the  war  with  Porsenna,  not  a  single  incident  can  be  re« 
garded  as  a  portion  of  real  history;  Porseima  himself  was  a 
mythic  hero  ai  Etnniay  probably  belonging  to  the  anteJiis- 
toric  times^  possibly  connected  in  the  Roman  tsaditum  with 
the  war  in  which  tteme  £^  before  the  Tuscan  aims.  For 
Borne  aetoaliy  had  to  soneiider  to  a  Tuscan  power,  and  to 
give  back  all  ihfi  lands  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  her  citizens 
were  prohibited  the  use  of  iron  except  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses |.  But  when  the  Tuscans  were  defeated  before  Arida, 
the  Romans  rose  and  recoyered  their  independence,  but  not 
the  ceded  lands.  Then  it  may  have  been  that  property  be- 
longing to  tiie  Tuscan  lord  in  the  city  was  sold  by  auction, 
which  may  have  given  rise  to  the  S3rmbolic  custom  which  long 
prevailed  at  Bmae,  of  selling  tiie  goods  of  king  Porsenna. 

The  battle  of  the  Regillns  is  thoroughly  Homeric^  with  its 

*  That  of  Zopyrns  (iii.  154.),  and  the  counsel  given  to  Periandcr  by 
llmsybnlm  (v.  92.)*  A  Spanish  abhot  gave  the  same  comnel  to  Bamh-ez 
king  of  Aragon  (Mariana,  x.  16.),  and  pope  John  YIIL  ga<ve  it  to  Charles 
the  Bald  of  France,  and  Theodorio,  count  of  Holland.  (SaaveriBS,  Bata- 
via  Fehii.)    The  pope  and  abbot  had  no  doubt  read  livy. 

t  The  Junii  were  always  a  plebeian  house.  Niebi^  (in.  36.)  would 
teem  to  have  regmrded  Brutus  as  the  tribune  of  the  ptebeiaii  kn%ht8. 

X  Varro  flp.  Nonium,  v.  reditio.  The  story  of  the  slave  Vindictns,  wft 
may  add,  is  a  fiction,  to  give  a  historic  origin  to  the  custom  of  emanc» 
patmg  slaves  by  the  Vmdieiia. 

§  Tadtiis,  Hiflt.m.  72.  Pliny,  Kat.  Hist.  z3(xiv.S9.C<n|i.l  Sam.  ziiL  19 
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single  comljats  of  heroes,  and  gods  sharing  openly  in  it«  It; 
closes  the  Lay  of  the  Tarquins* ;  the  whole  generation  "who 
had  been  warring  with  each  other  since  the  crime  of  Sextus  f 
perish  in  it ;  "  the  manes  of  Lucretia  are  appeased,  and  the 
men  of  the  heroic  age  depart  out  of  the  world,  before  injus* 
tice  begins  to  domineer,  and  gives  birth  to  insurrection  in  the 
state  which  they  had  delivered  J." 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Eoman  Constitution,  according  to  Niebuhr. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  given  a  sketch  of  Niebuhr's 
views  of  the  history  of  Rome  in  the  regal  period.  We  now 
proceed  to  give  some  of  his  ideas  on  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  constitution  during  the  same  time. 

No  institution  in  ancient  times  was  more  general  than  that 
of  the  division  of  a  people  into  tribes  §.  These  were  either 
genealogical  or  local ;  the  former  were  the  more  ancient  kind, 
and  mostly  arose  firom  a  difference  of  origin  antecedent  to  their 
political  union.  These  tribes  were  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  houses  (Gentes),  each  of  which  again  was  com- 
posed of  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  families  (Familia), 
The  territory  of  the  state  was  divided  among  the  tribes,  and 
thus  the  genealogic  tribes  must  have  been  local  ones  also  at 
the  time  of  their  formation :  but  this  local  position  was  not 
their  bond  of  union. 

To  apply  this  principle  to  Home.  When  Eoma  and  Qui- 
rium  united,  their  inhabitants,  under  the  name  of  Ramnes  and 
Titienses^  formed  two  tribes,  equal  in  all  respects,  save  that 
the  former  had  the  precedence  in  rank ;  the  third  tribe  (for 
there  must  have  been  three)  ||  was  the  Luceres,  who,  as  pre- 

*  So  Niebuhr  names  it  after  the  Nibehtngen  Lied,  t.  e.  Lay  of  the  Nibe- 
lungs,  a  celebrated  German  poem. 

t  According  to  one  account  Sextus  was  killed  in  this  battle. 

t  Niebuhr,  i.  648. 

§  For  both  Sparta  and  Athens  see  History  of  Greece,  Part  I.  c.  v.  &  vii. 

II  The  word  trUnu^  equivalent  to  the  GvttVphyle,  evidently  comes  from 
treSf  and,  like  the  Attic  rpiTTvif  indicated  the  original  number  of  the  tribes 
of  Rome.  In  like  manner  century  originally  indicated  100  (centum)  houses 
or  individuals.  They  both  became  in  the  course  of  time  mere  terms  of  di- 
vision, and  we  read  of  20,  21,  35  tribes,  and  centuries  of  even  30  persons. 
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"Viously  subordinate  to  the  Romans,  were  not  yet  placed  on 
an  equality  mth  the  former  two.  This  inferiority  of  the  Lu- 
ceres  is  proyed  by  the  circumstance  of  the  ori^nal  number 
of  the  Vestals,  the  PontifiPs,  the  Flamens,  and  the  Augu^ 
being  four,  two  for  each  of  the  superior  tribes,  and  by  other 
similar  divisions  in  the  state.  Hence  the  members  of  the  first 
two  tribes  were  called  those  of  the  Greater  Houses  {Majorum 
Gentium), — ^those  of  the  latter,  of  the  Lesser  Houses  {Minorum 
Gentium)  * , 

Each  tribe  was  divided  into  ten  Curies  (Curia),  and  each 
Cury  contained  ten  Houses  (Gentes).  Each  tribe  was  pre- 
sided over  by  its  Tribune  (Tribunus),  who  was  its  leader  in 
the  field,  its  priest  and  magistrate  at  home.  Each  Cury  had 
in  like  manner  its  Curion  (Curio),  whose  title  in  the  field  was 
Centurion,  as  he  commanded  a  hundred  (centum)  men  in  the 
orignal  Roman  army. 

The  members  of  a  house,  though  bearing  the  same  name, 
ure  not  to  be  regarded  as  kinsmenf .  Their  union  was  solely 
a  political  one ;  it  was  kept  up  by  common  sacred  rites,  at 
stated  times  and  places,  to  the  expense  of  which  they  all  con- 
tributed. The  Gentiles  (t.  e.  the  members  of  the  house  or 
ffens)  were  bound  to  aid  one  another  in  paying  fines,  ransoms, 
etc. ;  and  if  a  man  died  without  kin  and  intestate,  his  pro- 
perty went  to  his  Gentiles.  These  members  of  the  houses  of 
the  three  tribes  formed  the  bui^hers  or  original  citizens  of 
Rome^.  Their  common  name  seems  to  have  been  Celeres§  : 
they  were  also  called  Patres,  Patron!  and  Patricians,  from  the 
following  cause. 

The  states  of  antiquity  were  extremely  jealous  of  their  civic 
rights,  and  slow  to  communicate  them  to  strangers ;  there 
moreover  was  not  in  them  that  equal  law  for  the  citizen  and 
the  stranger,  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  When  therefore  for 
the  sake  of  trade,  or  from  some  other  cause,  a  man  wished  to 
settle  in  a  town  which  was  at  amity  or  in  a  federal  relation  with 
his  native  place,  he  was  obliged  to  choose  some  citizen  of  his 

*  The  equestrian  centuries  of  Tarqninius  are  more  generally  regarded  as 
the  Lesser  Houses. 

t  Thus  the  Lentuli  and  the  Scipiones  were  both  of  the  house  of  the 
'  Comelii,  but  they  were  never  regarded  as  kinsmen. 

t  "  Patricios  Cincius  alt  eos  appellari  qui  nunc  ingenui  vocantur."  Fes* 
tus»  V.  Patricios. 

§  Celer  seems  to  be  akin  to  the  Greek  veXiys,  a  tmgU  hone  or  rtder.  See 
Suidas,  Hesychins  and  Phavorinus, «.  v.  The  Roman  Celeres  or  Patridans 
answered  to  the  cTrn-ffts  or  liriroP&rai  of  the  Greeks. 
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new  abode  afr  hoB  le^  protector  and  gnardiaa.  la  Greece,  a 
Bojonaner  of  tfaifl  kiad  was  named  a  Metcec,  at  Rome  he  was 
cdkd  a  CHent ;  the  metcec  relatioa  however  might  be  dis- 
aehred  at  will,  that  of  dieat^p  deseended  to  the  posterity  of 
the  first  dieat.  The  relatiye  term  to  client  -wbb  patron,  with 
which  Pkter  (Fatker)  and  Patricias  (homo)  may  be  regacded 
as  sjaonymous ;  it  denoted  the  paternal  care  which  a  Roman 
hurgher  exercised  over  his  children^  serraats  and  clients. 

If  the  client  did  not  exercise  a  trade,  keep  a  edu>p»  or  so 
fbrth>  the  patron  usually  granted  him  on  Im  estate,  tmojwffers 
of  arable  land,  with  space  to  build  a  cottage  on»  which  he  held 
as  t«iant  at  wiU.  The  patron  was  bound  to  leheve  his  client 
when  in  distress,  to  expound  to  him  the  law,  both  civil  and 
lehgbua,  and  to  appear  for  lum  in  courts  cf  justice*.  The 
efient  on  his  side  was  to  be  obedient  to  his^  patron,  to  aid  lum 
in  paying  fines  to  the  state,  and  in  bearing  public  bardeag,  to 
contribute  to  ransom  him  if  made  a  prisoner,  and  to  help  to  nmke 
up  the  raamage-portnn  of  hia  daughter  a.  Altogether  this  re- 
lation has  a  striking  similarity  to  that  of  lord  and  vasaal  in  the 
feudal  times,  which  in  all  probability  was  derived  from  it. 

The  Patricians  or  burghers  formed  die  general  assembly  or 
Popt^tMf.  They  met  on  the  place  called  the  Comitium,  and 
they  voted  by  ciuries,  whence  the  assembly  was  named  Comitia 
Curiata.  J£he  votes  takai  in  the  curies  were  those  of  the 
houses,  not  of  indinddnals.  The  matters  laid  before  them  wene 
the  election  of  magistrates,  the  enactment  or  repeal  of  laws, 
and  the'  making  <^  wur  or  peace.  All  these  questions  wene 
previously  considered  in  the  senate. 

No  state  in  antiquity  was  without  its  senate ;  that  of  Rome 
wiais  composed  of  representatives,  one  for  each  of  the  houses, 
and  consequently  contained  at  first  one,  then  two>  and  finally 
three  hundred  members.  It  was  divided  into  decurie^  cor- 
reeqpoading  to  the  nnmber  of  the  curies,  and  therefore  gra- 
dually iaercasmg  in  number  from  tea  to  thirty*  The  Ramnes 
had  the  superiesity  in  the  senate  also ;  tea  persons,  one  from 
each  of  their  decuries,  were  named  the  Ten  First  (Decern  primi) 
of  the  senate.  On  the  death  of  a  king,  these  ten  formed  a 
boards  each  m&oohat  of  which  enjoyed  lor  five  days,  as  laterrex 
(BetweenrMng),  the  royal  power  and  dignify.  If  at  thread 
of  fifly  dars  no  king  was  elected,  the  rotatka  of  laterrcxes 
commenced  anew. 

t  See  Appendix  (B). 


Wbjm  the  king  (Eeai)  wa&  to  be  elected,  the  saaate  agreed 
among  theuuiekeft  on  Uie  person  whom  the  Interrex  should 
propose  to  the  aniea.  If  they  accented  him,  the  sanction  of 
the  gods  was  sosght  by  augury,  and  uxe  signs  being  fftTOforable, 
the  new  king  had  himsdf  to  {urc^ose  a  law  for  investing  him 
with  the  full  regal  power  {imperium)  to  the  curies,  who  might 
then  if  they  pleased  annul  their  former  decision*.  It  was  pro- 
oably  thought,  that  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  it  was 
prudent  to  deUberate  twice,  or,  hke  the  Athenian  magistrates* 
the  Roman  king  may  have  had  to  undergo  a  ddkimasyf,  or 
scrutiny. 

The  r^al  office  at  Rome  very  much  resembled  that  of  the 
heroic  ages'  in  Greece,  but  it  differed  from  it  in  being  elective* 
not  hereditary.  The  king  had  the  absolute  command  of  the 
army ;  he  offered  the  sacrifices  for  the  nation ;  he  convoked 
the  senate  and  people,  and  laid  laws  before  them  -,  he  could 
punish  by  fines  and  corporal  penalties,  but  an  appeal  fi*om  his 
sentence  lay  fiar  the  citizens  (t.  e.  the  patricians)  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  curies ;  his  power  over  sojourners  and  others  not 
belonging  to  the  houses  was  unlimited.  The  king  moreover 
sat  every  ninth  day,  and  administered  justice  himself  or  assigned 
a  judge.  He  could  dispose  of  the  booty  and  the  land  acquired 
in  war,  and  a  huge  portion  of  the  conquered  territory  belonged 
to  the  croWn,  which  was  cultivated  by  the  king's  dients,  and 
yielded  him  a  large  revenue. 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  Rome  in  the  period  designated 
bv  the  first  three  kings.  With  Ancus  the  state  received  a  new 
element,  the  Plebes,  or  Plebs. 

In  every  state  regulated  on  the  principle  of  houses,  there 
naturally  grows  up  a  DemoSy  Plebsy  or  commonalty,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  free,  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  may 
acquire  real  property,  and  make  by-laws  for  themselves,  but, 
though  bound  to  serve  in  war,  are  excluded  from  the  govern- 
ment^. This  commonalty  is  composed  of  various  elements, 
and  in  some  cases,  as  at  Athens,  it  has  acquired  such  a  pre- 
ponderance of  strength  as  to  draw  all  political  power  to  itself, 
and  thus  convert  the  state  into  a  democracy.  But  destiny 
finTonred  Rome  in  this  respect ;  for  though  her  Plebs  was  the 

*  Cicero  de  Kep.,  it  13. 17. 18. 20. 21.  For  fche  general  principle  of  a 
double  election  of  nu^jistrates  see  Cicero,  EuHub,  ii.  11. 

t  History  of  Greeoe,  p.  63. 

X  Compare  the  PeriflBdani  of  Laconia  and  the  Demos  of  Attica  before 
the  time  of  Soldn. 
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most  respectable  oommonaltv  that  erer  existed^  the  Populua 
always  had  sufficient  strength  to  balande  it,  and  thus  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  constitution  was  gradual  and  beneficent*. 

The  Roman  Plebs  was  thus  formed.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  period  which  we  have  just  described,  there  was  probably 
at  Rome  some  kind  of  a  commonalty,  consisting  of  emanci- 
pated clients,  and  of  persons  who  had  not  entered  into  the 
client-relation,  but  it  was  of  no  account.  When,  however,  on 
the  destruction  of  Alba,  a  division  of  conquests  and  a  new 
arrangement  of  territory  took  place  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Latins,  the  Plebs,  which  had  been  already  augmented  by 
the  inhabitants  of  those  Latin  towns  which  had  been  con- 
quered before  that  time,  received  a  great  accession  to  its 
body.  King  Ancus,  after  his  victories  over  the  Latins,  as- 
signed the  Aventine  for  the  abode  of  such  of  them  as  chose 
to  remove  to  Rome,  and  it  became  the  site  of  the  plebeian 
cityf.  The  greater  part  of  the  Plebs,  however,  wno  were 
mostly  landowners,  stayed  on  their  lands  away  from  Rome. 
It  was,  moreover,  the  Italian  law  of  nations,  that  when  a  town 
was  taken  or  surrendered,  its  territory  fell  to  the  conqueror: 
the  Roman  kings  had  always  re^ assigned  a  part  of  it  to  the  old 
possessors,  and  the  Plebs  therefore  contained  all  the  people, 
gentle  and  simple,  of  such  Latin  towns  as  fell  to  Rome :  many 
of  its  members  might  consequently  vie  with  the  patricians  in 
nobleness  of  descent,  and  equalled  them  in  wealth ;  though  the 
jealousy  of  these  last  would  not  allow  them,  to  intermarry  with 
them,  and  most  legal  relations  were  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
plebeians. 

The  Romulian  constitution,  which  we  have  been  describing, 
received  its  complete  development  by  the  calling  up  of  the 
Luceres  into  the  senate,  but  the  time  when  this  occurred  is 
uncertain.  The  great  change  of  this  constitution  commenced 
with  Tarquinius  Priscus  in  the  following  manner. 

It  is  the  nature  of  an  exclusive  aristocracy  to  diminish  with 
great  rapidity,  and  eventually  to  die  away,  if  it  reflises  to  re- 
place the  houses  which  become  extinct.  Such  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  that  of  Rome  at  this  time ;  tne  curies  did 
not  on  an  average  contain  more  than  five  houses  apiece.    Tar- 

*  The  real  cause  of  this  difference  was  probably  that  the  Romans  were 
an  agricultural,  the  Athenians  a  trading  people. 

t  The  Aventine,  though  included  within  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullins,  was 
outside  of  the  pomcerium,  and  remained  so  till  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.    GelL  xiil  14. 
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qnininfl  therefore  proposed  to  form  three  new  tribes  of  houses 
out  of  his  own  retainers  and  the  plebeians,  and  to  name  them 
Irom  himself  and  his  friends.  As  this  would  be  making  six 
instead  of  three  tribes,  and  thus  be  altering  the  form  of  the 
constitution,  the  augur  Navius  was  put  forward  to  oppose  it, 
and  even  Heaven,  as  we  have  seen^  called  to  aid.  It  would 
appear  that  a  compromise  was  effected  between  the  king  and 
the  patricians,  as  he  in  reality  did  what  he  proposed,  for  he 
doubled  the  number  of  the  houses,  but  left  that  of  the  tribes 
untouched ;  each  tribe  therefore  now  consisted  of  two  parts  or 
centuries. 

The  Plebs,  meantime,  advanced  daily  in  numbers,  wealth 
and  power  by  the  various  accessions  which  it  received.  The 
legislator  wnom  we  name  Servius  Tullius  saw  the  advantage 
of  giving  it  more  organisation  than  it  hadyet  obtained,  and  he 
accordingly  divided  it  into  local  tribes.  The  number  of  these 
tribes  was  thirty,  answering  to  that  of  the  patrician  curies  and 
of  the  Latin  towns ;  four  of  them  were  civic  or  in  the  city,  the  re- 
maining  twenty-six  were  rural ;  of  these,  ten  lay  beyond  the 
Tiber  in  Etruria.  These  tribes  being  local,  each  had  its  sepa- 
rate >6^^^»on,  which  bore  the  same  name  with  itself.  Each  tribe 
had  its  tribime,  who  was  its  captain  in  war,  its  chief  magistrate 
in  peace ;  he  apportioned  the  tax  (tributum*)  which  the  tribe 
had  to  pay  among  the  tribesmen  (tribules),  regulated  their  con-^ 
tingent  in  the  army,  and  inspected  the  condition  of  every  family. 
The  plebeian  tribes  when  they  met  in  assembly  elected  their 
tribunes  and  other  magistrates,  made  laws  for  their  own  re* 
gulation,  imposed  rates  for  common  objects,  etc. 

Rome  now  consisted  of  two  united  but  distinct  peoples,  go* 
vemed  by  one  prince,  with  a  common  public  interest,  but  yet 
without  even  the  right  of  intermarriage.  These  were  the  ro- 
pulus  or  burghers,  and  the  Flebs  or  commonalty ;  equally  free, 
but  with  the  advantage  in  point  of  honour  on  the  side  of  the 
formerf.  But  the  legislator  saw  danger  in  this  separation,  and 
he  sought  to  obviate  it  by  an  institution  in  which  both  should 
be  comprised,  and  by  which  birth  and  wealth  should  have 
iheir  due  and  full  influence  in  the  state.  This  he  proposed  to 
effect  by  arranging  the  whole  population  in  Classes,  subdivided 

*  Triiutum  comes  from  tribWf  not  the  reverse. 

t  The  assemblies  (comitia)  of  the  Populns  were  held  on  the  Comitium, 
those  of  the  Plebs  in  the  ?oram ;  the  Suggestnm  (afterwards  named  Rostra)* 
or  pnlpit  from  which  the  magistrates  spoke  in  public,  separated  these  two 
places,  which  lay  on  the  same  level,  and  were,  in  common  use,  included 
under  the  name  Forum. 


§» 
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mto  Centuries.  The  form  in  which  we  must  conceive  the  peojple 
an  this  arrangeineot  iraus  that  of  an  army  (Ea^ereiiua),  as  it  waa 
ealled,  composed  of  cavahry,  infantry,  artillery,  and  its  haggage- 
train,  and  it  met  on  the  Campus  Martins  without  the  city*. 

The  three  original  trihes  or  centuries  of  Bomulus,  with  the 
three  of  Tarquinius,  contained  all  the  patricians  without  distisiy 
tion  of  property :  they  were  named  the  Six  Votes  or  Suffrages 
{Seo!  St^agia),    To  these  Servins  added  twelve  centuries  of 
plebeian  notables,  or  men  of  superior  wealth,  a  kind  of  plebeiaa 
nobility  whose  honours  descended  to  their  posterity ;  these  cen- 
turies were  open,  and  any  plebeian  might  be  raised  to  them.  The 
eighteen  centuries,  under  the  name  of  Knights  or  Horsemen 
{Eqaites),  formed  the  cavahy  <^  the  Boman  army.  K  any  mem- 
ber of  them  was  so  reduced  in  circumstances  as  not  to  be  able 
to  purchase  a  war-horse  for  himself,'  and  a  slave  and  horse  to 
attend  and  follow  him  to  the  field,  the  state  assigned  him  a 
sum  of  10,000  asses  for  that  purpose,  andfortheir  maintenanoe 
an  annual  rent-charge  of  2000  asses  on  the  estates  of  single 
women  and  orphans,  who  were  thus  made  to  contribute  to  the 
defence  of  the  state  which  gave  them  protectionf.   If  a  knight 
was  degraded,  as  sometimes  occurred,  his  horse  was  sold  to  re- 
imburse the  state,  and  his  pension  was  assigned  to  another. 

After  the  eighteen  equestrian  Centuriea  came  to  the  vaSasiSstj, 
composed  entirely  of  plebeians,  arranged  in  five  Classes  in  the 
order  ci  their  property,  and  armed  in  the  same  {proportion,  «B 
the  following  table  will  show  :•— 


€nan. 


Prvpertg, 


Ceniwiet, 


I.      100,000  aaaai  and  npwaidi.      40ofold,  40of  Tvung 


II.        75,000  asses  and  upwards. 


III. 

IV. 
T. 


60,000  asses  and  upwards. 

25,000  asses  and  upwards. 
12,S00  asses  and  upwards. 


Amu. 
rHelmet. 
Shield. 
..oaJ  Corselet. 
^^  Gxeanreik 
I  Sword. 
L  Spear. 
rSdmtt* 
J  Shield. 
10  (rf  old,  10  of  young  mens20<  Greanres. 

I  Swoffd* 
LSpear. 

10  of  old,  10  of  young  men=ao  {  f^J^ 

10  of  old,  10  of  young  men=20    Spear  and  dart. 
15  of  old,  IS  of  yuong  men=SO    Sunga. 


68W  an 


*  '<  Ceuturiata  comitia  intra  pomoerlimi  fieri  nefss  isSk  quia  exercitnm 
extra  orbem  imperari  oporteat.''  Laeliiu  Felix  ip.  Cell.  xv.  27. 

t  Acoprdiag  to  Cicero  (De  Bep.  ii.  20),  who  no  donbt  followed  Pd^bim, 
llie  Mme  practice  preraaed  at  Corinth.  At  Athens  the  Horsemen  received 
pay  for  the  keep  of  their  horses,  Boeekh,  Fab.  Econ.  of  Athens,  L  334  Mfk 
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Thoee  whose  pFopertj-  was  under  12,500  asses  were  ar« 
rmged  in  centuries  out  of  the  classes.  Of  these  centuries  there 
were  four,  as  will  thus  appear.  AQ  in  the  centuries  taken  to- 
gether were  divided  into  Ag^iduans  or  Locupletmns  and  Pro- 
letarianty  the  former  <»intaimng  all  down  to  those  who  had 
1500  asses,  the  latter  those  who  had  less  tiian  that  sum.  Now 
Ihe  Assiduans  helow  the  classes  were  divided  into  Aocensi,  or 
those  who  had  from  7000  to  1 2,500  asses,  and  Velati,  who  had 
from  1500  to  7000;  and  the  Proletarians  were  again  divided 
into  Proletarians,  or  those  who  had  from  375  to  1500  asses, 
and  Capite  Censi,  or  those  who  had  less  than  375  asses,  thus 
makipg  four  in  all.  The  corporations  of  carpenters  (fabri), 
trompeters  (liticines),  and  hom-<hlowers  {comicines)  formed 
three  centuries,  of  which  the  first  stood  and  voted  with  the 
first  class,  the  last  two  with  the  fifth.  The  entire  numher  of 
centuries  therefore  was  195*,  viz. 

Equestrian  18 

Classes  170 

Assiduans  2 

Proletarians  2 

Mechanists  3 


195 


When  the  centuries  were  assembled  on  the  Field  of  Mars, 
their  place  of  meeting,  they  voted  on  elections,  laws,  or  any 
other  matters  previously  prepared  in  the  senate.  Their  power 
to  reject  was  absolute,  but  their  assent  required  to  be  cour 
firmed  by  the  patricians  in  their  curies.  They  voted  in  the 
following  order.  The  six  Suf&ages ;  the  Plebeian  equestrian 
centuries ;  the  first  class  and  the  carpenters ;  the  remaining 
classes ;  the  two  centuries  of  musicians ;  the  Accensi ;  the 
Velati ;  the  Proletarians ;  the  Capite  Censi.  If  the  first  three 
divisions  were  unanimous,  it  was  needless  to  call  up  the  re- 
mainder ;  for  as  we  may  see,  they  formed  a  majority  of  99  to 
96  of  the  whole.  Hence  the  design  of  the  legislator  is  ap- 
parent ;  he  aimed  at  forming  a  mingled  aristocracy  and  timo- 
cracyt,   by  placing  the  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the 

*  Idvy  says  194,  Dionysius  193.  The  view  in  the  text  depends  on 
Niebuhr's  (vol.  i.  p.  444)  emendation  of  a  passage  in  Cicero  de  Republican 
and  it  has  since  been  controTerted,  and  iiot  without  reason,  as  also  has 
much  of  what  precedes  it.  ' 

t  The  thnocracy  of  Solon  (Hist,  of  Greece,  P.  I.  c.  vii.)  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  this.  It  related  solely  to  eligibility  to  office,  this  of  Servius  to 
elections. 

D  2 
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noble  and  the  wealthy*,  and  to  stave  off  the  evils  of  demo- 
cracy, while  at  the  same  time  all  should  be  content,  no  one 
being  without  a  place  in  the  constitution. 

This  principle  of  giving  influence  to  the  minority  was  also 
attended  to  in  the  division  of  the  classes  into  centuries  of  old 
men  and  young  men.  The  former  contained  those  who  were 
past  forty-five  years,  and  calculations  show  that  their  number 
could  not  have  been  more  than  one  half  of  that  of  the  latter  ; 
yet,  as  we  see,  the  number  of  their  centuries,  and  therefore  of 
their  votes,  was  equal. 

We  must  not  let  ourselves  be  misled  by  the  word  century, 
and  suppose  that  because  the  first  class  had  four  times  as  many 
centuries  as  the  second^  it  therefore  contained  four  times  the 
number  of  individuals.  The  real  fact  is,  it  had  four  times  as 
many  votes ;  it  being  the  legislator's  design  that  th&  votes  of 
each  class  should  be  to  those  of  the  whole  five,  as  the  taxable 
property  of  that  class  was  to  that  of  the  ^ve,  and  consequently 
the  number  of  citizens  in  each  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
sums  designating  their  property ;  therefore  as 

100,000 


75,000  : 

:  4 

:3 

50,000  : 

:  6 

:3 

25,000  : 

:  12: 

3 

12,500  : 

:24: 

3 

three  of  the  first  must  have  had  as  much  property  as  four 
of  the  second,  six  of  the  third,  and  so  on ;  while  the  centuries 
of  the  third,  for  instance,  must  have  contained  twice,  those  of 
the  fifth  eight  times,  as  many  citizens  as  those  of  the  first.  In 
like  manner,  the  property  of  each  of  the  three  classes  follow- 
ing the  first  must  have  been  a  fourth,  that  of  the  fifth  three- 
eighths,  of  the  property  of  the  first  classf-  Multiplying,  then, 
the  centuries  by  the  relative  numbers  of  the  properties  of  the 
classes,  we  find 


80X     3-240"! 

20X     6^120  U^  ^''''^'''^  ^y  ^<^'  **^®^ 
20  X  12 « 240  I        co°J™on  measure, 

30X  24=720j 


So  that  of  thirty-five  citizens  six  were  in  the  first  class,  and 
bad  more  influence  in  the  state  than  the  remaining  twenty- 

*  "  Curavit,  neplurimum  valeant  pJurimV*  Cicero  de  Rep.  iL  22. 
t  For  80,  20,  20,  20,  30  (the  numbers  of  the  centuries)  are  to  each 
other  a«  1,  i,  i,  i,  f 
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lime ;  tihe  number  of  citizens  in  the  second  class  was  a  third 
of  those  in  the  first ;  that  of  the  third,  a  half,  and  so  on.  If 
then,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  the  first  class  contained 
6000  citizens,  the  whole  ^ye  contained  35,000 — the  number 
of  plebeians  (exclusive  of  the  knights)  possessing  property  above 
12,500  asses. 

As  we  have  above  observed,  the  Centuries,  when  assembled 
on  the  Field  of  Mars,  formed  an  army'*' :  the  eighteen  eques- 
trian centuries  were  the  cavalry :  the  Classes  the  infantry ;  the 
Proletarians  the  baggage-train ;  there  were  also  the  artillerists 
(fabrt)  and  the  musicians.  The  first  class  usually  sent  forty 
centuries  of  thirty  men  each,  (one  from  each  tribe,)- or  1200 
men,  to  the  field ;  the  second  and  third  together  gave  the  same 
number,  as  did  also  the  fourth  and  fifth ;  making  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  centuries,  or  3600  men,  consisting  of 
three  divisions  of  1200  men  each,  one  of  hoplites  or  men  in 
full  armour,  one  of  men  in  half  armour,  and  one  of  light  troops. 
This  body,  named  a  legionf  ,  was  drawn  up  in  phalanx  aner 
the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  each  century  composed  of  the  first 
two  divisions  being  drawn  up  three  in  front  and  ten  deep,  the 
men  of  the  first  class  forming  the  first  ^ve  ranks ;  whence  we 
see  why  the  quantity  of  armour  was  diminished  as  the  classes 
descended,  those  who  stood  behind  being  covered  by  the  bodies 
and  armour  of  those  in  front.  The  light  troops,  forming  what 
was  called  a  caterva,  stood  apart  from  the  phalanx.  The 
Accensi  stood  apart  from  both  ;  it  was  their  duty  to  take  the 
arms  and  places  of  the  killed  or  wounded,  and  as  ia  such 
cases  the  man  immediately  behind  stepped  into  the  gap,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  man  behind  him,  the  places  of  the 
Accensi  were  always  in  the  rear,  where  they  acted  merely  me- 
chanically in  giving  weight  and  consistency  to  the  mass. 

In  this  system,  therefore,  men  had  to  encounter  danger  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  stake  they  had  in  the  state,  and  to  the 
political  advantages  which  they  enjoyed ;  for  the  knights  also 
purchased  their  precedence  by  beins  exposed  to  greater  danger, 
as  they  were  badly  equipped,  and  nding  without  stirrups  were 

*  When  the  centuries  were  assembled,  a  red  flag,  the*  nsual  signal  for 
battle,  was  raised  on  the  Janiculan,  and  if  it  was  taken  down  the  assembly 
was  ^80  facto  dissolved.  See  Liv.  xxxix.  15 ;  Dion,  xlvii.  42. ;  and  compw 
Virg.  iEn.  viii.  1.  ' 

t  From  legOf  to  select.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  one  legion  formed 
the  whole  army.  This  was  only  the  rule  by  which  the  l^ons  werv 
raised. 
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easily  unhoTsed  and  disarmed,  and  were  exposed  to  the  missiles 
of  the  enemy's  light  troops*. 

Another  part  of  this  legislation  was  the  establishment  of  a 
i^^ular  system  of  taxation  by  the  Census.  Every  eitizen  was 
bound  to  give  an  honest  return  of  the  number  of  his  family, 
and  of  his  taxable  property.  A  registry  of  births  was  kept  in 
the  temple  of  Lucina^  one  of  deaths  in  that  of  Libitina ;  the 
country-people  were  registered  at  the  festival  of  the  Paganalia. 
'  All  changes  of  abode  and  transfers  of  property  were  to  be  noti- 
fied to  the  prefer  magistrate.  The  tribute  was  paid  by  the 
Plebs ;  it  was  so  much  in  the  thousand  on  the  property  given 
in  at  the  census,  varying  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state,  but  unfair,  inasmuch  as  debts  were  not  deducted  from 
the  capital,  so  that  a  man  paid  in  proportion  to  his  nominal, 
not  his  actual  property.  This  property  consisted  of  lands, 
houses,  slaves,  cattle,  money,  and  every  oth»  object  of  what 
was  called  Quiritaiy  property,  or  res  mancipii.  None  but  As- 
tdduans  were  thus  taxjed ;  the  Proletarians  were  exempt  from 
taxes.  Sojourners  and  others,  who  were  not  in  the  Classes  or 
Centuries,  paid,  under  the  name  of  ^rarians,  such  arbitraiy 
sums  as  the  state  imposed  £ot  licenses  to  carry  on  trades,  etc. 
The  patricians  paid,  like  the  plebeians,  for  thdr  prc^p^y  of 
the  same  kind  with  theirs,  and  they  yielded  the  state  a  tithe  of 
the  produce  of  the  public  lands,  which  they  held  exclusively 
as  tenants. 

Though  Servius  thus  gave  form  and  consii^esicy  to  the  re- 
venue, we  are  not  to  suppose  that  most  if  not  all  of  these  taxes 
did  not  exist  before  his  time ;  there  were  these  and  port-duties 
and  other  chaises,  from  which  and  the  manubia,  (ht  spdds  of 
war,  the  kings  derived  a  large  revenue,  as  is  proved  by  the 
great  works  which  they  executed*  These  works  were  the  Ca- 
pitoline  temple,  with  its  huge  substruetions,  the  sewers  and  the 
city-walL  Of  the  first  we  lun^e  already  spoken :  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  or  great  sewer,  which  still  exists,  is  composed  of 
Hiree  vaults  within  one  another,  all  formed  of  hewn  blocks  of 
■tone,  each  7^  Roman  palms  long,  and  4^  thidc,  put  together 
without  cementf ;  the  innermost  vault  is  a  semicircle  eighteen 
pahns  in  width  and  as  many  in  height.  Other  sewers  earned  the 
waters  of  other  parts  of  the  city  into  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  which 
opens  into  the  nver  by  a  gate-like  arch  in  a  quay ;  which  quay, 
being  of  the  same  style  of  architecture,  is  evidently  coeval  with 
it.  The  waU  of  Servius,  from  the  CoUine  to  the  Esquiline  gate, 
*  See  Polybius,  vi.  25,  3-10.  f  See  Appendix  (E). 
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a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  was  the  third  great  work  of  the- 
kings.  This  consisted  of  a  mound  of  clay  (for  there  is  no  stone 
here)^  50  feet  wide  and  60  high,  faced  with  a  skirting  of  flag- 
stones, and  flanked  with  towers.  It  was  formed  of  the  clay 
raised  from  a  moat  or  ditch  in  front  of  it,  100  feet  wide  and 
30  deep.  A  similar  wall  extended  from  the  Colline  gate  to  the 
western  steeps  of  the  Quirin^l  hill. 

These  works  plainly  proye,  that  Rome  under  her  later  kings 
was  the  capital  of  a  powerfril  state*  The  greatness  of  Rome 
in  her  regal  period  is  further  shown  hy  a  commercial  treaty^ 
with  Carthage,  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  Repuhhc*.  In 
this  treaty  Rome  stipulates  for  herself  and  her  suhject  towns 
Ardea,  Laurentum,  Antiuiii,  Circeii,  and  Tarracina ;  and  she 
also  extends  her  protecting  power  to  the  independent  Latins  f. 
This  dominion,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  she  lost  in  conse» 
quence  of  her  reyolution;  and  nearly  two  centuries  elapsed 
hefore  she  was  ahle  to  regain  it. 

It  was  also  during  this  early  period  that  the  rehgious  insti- 
tutions of  Rome  were  formed,  which  are  in  genferal  ascribed  to 
Numa  and  are  of  so  much  importance  in  her  history.  Our 
limits,  howeyer,  do  not  permit  of  our  treating  of  them  in  this 
workj. 

^  Polybins,  iii.  22.  The  consuls  named  in  it  are  Bnitns  and  Horatins  ; 
the  first,  he  says,  that  were  created  after  the  dissolution  of  monarchy. 

f  See  Arnold's  History  of  Rome,  i.  53  seq. 

t  In  the  Italian  portion  of  our  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Italy  wiU  be 
found  an  account  of  the  various  ohjects  of  Roman  worship ;  and  in  the 
Excursus  to  our  edition  of  Ovid's  Fasti  we  have  treated  of  the  Vestals, 
Pontiffs,  Salil  and  other  ministers  of  religion,  and  of  the  Roman  ideas  of  a 
future  statCi  etc. 
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In  the  preceding  Part  we  haye  carried  the  histoiy  down  be- 
yond the  point  at  which  the  Regal  Period  properly  speaking 
terminates ;  hut  we  wished  to  give  the  poetic  narratiye  com- 
plete and  separate  from  that  which  may  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  We  must  now  therefore 
go  hack  to  the  origin  of  the  republic. 

Be  the  acts  recorded  of  the  last  Roman  king  true  or  false, 
there  can  he  little  douht  that  he  was  a  tyrant  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word,  and  as  had  as  the  worst  of  those  in  Greece 
and  her  colocies  at  that  period.  The  patricians  who  aided  him 
to  usurp  the  throne,  in  order  that  they  might  deprive  the  ple- 
beians of  the  r^hts  and  hberties  secured  to  them  by  the  con- 
stitution of  Seryius,  soon  felt  that  they  had  only  procured  for 
themselyes  a  harsh  and  cruel  master,  and  they  gladly  joined 
with  the  plebeians  to  expel  him  (a.u.  244).    A  return  was 

*  Livy,  iL  21-41,  Dionys.  vi.  14  to  the  end,  the  Epitomatora. 
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ix^ade  to  the  constitution  of  Servius.  In  agreement  with  the 
commentaries  of  that  prince,  two  annual  magistrates,  at  fifst 
named  Praetors,  afterwards  consuls*,  possessed  of  all  the  regal 
authority,  saving  only  the  sacerdotal  Amctions,  were  placed  at 
the  bead  of  the  state  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  at  first 
they  were  chosen  one  from  each  of  the  orders  t^  The  right  of 
appealing  to  their  peers  in  the  curies  which  the  patricians  had 
always  enjoyed,  was  extended  by  the  Valerian  law  to  the  ple- 
beians, who  were  now  empowered  to  appeal  to  their  tribes. 
The  royal  demesne  lands  were  also  distributed  in  small  free- 
holds among  a  portion  of  the  more  needy  plebeians.  The 
senate,  which  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  cruelty  of  the 
tyrant,  was  completed  to  the  original  number  of  three  hundred 
out  of  the  plebeian  equestrian  centuries.  These  new  members 
were  named  Conscripts  (Conscripti),  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  patres  or  patrician  senators  |. 

The  loss  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Tiber,  in  consequence  of 
the  Tuscan  conquest  of  Rome,  greatly  crippled  the  state. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  this  by  the  Yolscians  and  Sabines ; 
but  if  we  may  credit  the  annals,  the  arms  of  Rome  met  with 
uniform  success  asainst  them.  On  occasion  of  a  war  with  the 
.  atter  people  (250),  a  man  of  rank  among  them,  named  Attus 
Clausus,  being  menaced  with  impeachment  for  having  opposed 
the  war,  resolved  to  go  over  to  the  Romans.  Quitting  Regil- 
lus,  where  he  abode,  he  came  with  his  gentiles  and  clients,  to 
the  number  of  five  thousand,  to  Rome,  where  he  took  the  name 
of  Appius  Claudius,  and  was  admitted  into  the  body  of  the 
patricians ;  land  beyond  the  Anio  was  assigned  to  his  followers, 
and  they  formed  a  tribe  named  the  Claudian§.  The  house  of 
tbe  Claudii  is  eminent  in  Roman  story  ;  it  produced  many  an 
able,  hardly  a  great,  and  not  a  single  noble-minded  man.     In- 

•  Liv.  iii.  55.  Dion,  liii.  13.  Zonaras,  vii.  19.  Prator^  i.  e.  Prisitorf 
which  the  Greeks  always  rendered- (rrpariTy^ff,  evidently  referred  primarily 
to  military  command.  Contul  would  seem  to  mean  merely  coUeoffuCj  for, 
as  in  Mul,,prmnU9  the  syllable  sul  denotes  one  who  w,  unless  it  be  connected 
with  iedo  as  d  and  /  are  connectable :  see  our  note  on  Virg.  Buc.  L  2. 
The  ordinary  derivation  of  consul  from  consulo  is  very  dubious. 

t  For  Brutus,  Niebuhr  thinks,  was  a  plebeian.    S^  p.  43. 

t  PtUr€9  Comer^ti  if  therefore  Patreg  ei  Comcri/ttu  Liv.  ii.  1.  See 
above,  p.  4,  f^teX> 

§  Niebuhr  thinks,  that  as  by  the  peace  which  the  consul  Sp.  Cassius  con- 
cluded (252)  with  the  Sabines  (Dionys.  v.  49),  a  portion  of  territory  was 
ceded  to  Rome,  it  was  thus  that  the  Claudian  gens  and  tribe  were  formed 
in  lieu  of  the  Tarquinian,  which  had  been  broken  up.  The  tribes  were  but 
twenty  tin  the  year  259,  when  the  Cmstiixnine  was  formed* 
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8imatMd  pride  and  oppontion  to  ibe  li^bte  of  the  people 
weie  ite  dwractenstie  qoalitiea '*'. 

In  the  year  253 II  new  inagigtrai^^  aained  the  I^^ 
<w»  institated.  The  name,  and  pohaps  the  office,  is  said  i» 
kaim  been  bocrowed  from  the  Latanat*  Tlie  dieti^r  waa  k^ 
vested  with  the  ftdl  regal  authority  for  the  apaoe  of  fox  numtha? 
iie  waa  nominstod  by  the  oansol  or  iaeteirex  on  the  direction 
4of  lihe  aenote,  and  he  roeeived  the  iw^$erwm  from  the  enriea. 
'Bis  waa  preceded  by  twenty-fenr  iictors  with  axes  in  the/d»eea, 
aM  no  appeal  lay  from  his  sentence.  The  dictator  always  nouir 
Hated  an  affioer,  named  the  Mkster  of  die  Knights  or  Horse- 
HUEL  {Maguter  Equituin)^  who  was  to  him  what  the  tribune 
«if  the  Cderes  had  be»n  to  the  kings:(.  T.  Lartiua  is  said  to 
hme  been  the  first  (^ctator§. 

Hie  ^ctaton^p  was  ostenaiidiy  instituted  against  the  pub- 
lie  enemy,  but  the  oppression  of  the  plebeians  was  its  real  ob- 
feat.  It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  which  the  patricians  had  now 
Ibimed  for  stripping  them  of  aH  thdr  rights  and  advantages, 
amd  redmmig  them  to  the  conditian  of  the  Etruscan  serfs,  and. 
IhiiB,  thoi^  its  authors  thought  not  so,  deprivii^  Bome  of 
dl  dianee  of  evor  becoming  great.  The  plebdaos  had  been 
already  jostled  out  of  the  cansahite :  it  was  proposed  to  elude 
hy  the  dictatondiip  the  right  of  appeal  given  them  by  the  Va- 
lerian law,  and  to  re-establish  the  unlimited  authority  oi  the 
chidP  magistrate  even  irithin  the  city  and  the  mile  round  it ; 
«nd  finally,  by  a  rigorous  enforcement  of,  the  law  of  debt,  to 
reduce  them  to  actual  slavery. 

At  Bome,  as.  in  the  andent  world  in  general,  the  law  of 
debt  was  extremely  severe.  It  was  to  iw  effect ;  a  person 
wifldbxng  to  borrow  money  entered  into  a  nesetem,  or  became 
nesBus,  when  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  under  the  form  ^f  a 
Bale,  he  pledged  himself  and  all  beLonging  to  him  for  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  then  received.     If  this  money 

*  That  is,  the  psfridaitt  :.tiie  plebdan  Ussaij  of  the  Maroelli  were  of  a 
fiur.better  ciiasracter.. 

t  That  the  Latins  had  dictators  ia  quite  certain.  It  is  not  equally  so 
13iat  they  gave  them  such  power  as  is  here  spoken  of.  The  Romans  pro- 
bably borrowed  only  the  name  to  avoid  l^at  of  rex.  The  dictator  was  also 
called  Magiaier  pqpuli.  Yam),  L.  L.  v.  82.  Cic  da  "Bep*  L  40,  de  Leg.  iiL 
3,  6,  de  Fin.  iiL  22.    Senec.  £p.  108,  30. 

t  **  DieUUifribuB  Magntri  Equitvm  infungeiantur,  me  gnamodo  Segibu9 
THbtad  Celerum," — Pomponiiis  Dig.  lib.  L  tit.  ii.  1.  quot^  by  the  leainei. 
^tnouUtors  of  Niebnfar's  Hist,  of  Eraie,  L  515, 

§  See  Arnold,  i.  143. 
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'ursiB  not  repaid  at  the  appointed  time,  the  debtor  -was  brought 
before  the  praetor,  who  assigned  (addicebat)  him  as  a  slave  to 
his  creditor,  whence  he  was  termed  addictus.  Such  of  the 
debtor's  children  and  grandchildren  as  were  still  under  his  au- 
thority shared  his  fate,  and  were  led  ofp  in  bonds  with  him  to 
the  creditor's  workhouse. 

The  rate  of  interest  was  unlimited  by  law ;  loans  were 
usualty  made  for  the  year  of  ten  months*,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  if  the  principal  was  not  repaid,  the  interest  was  fre- 
quently added  to  it  (versura),  and  the  principal  was  often  thus 
gradually  raised  to  several  times  its  original  amount,  and  a 
debt  accumulated  which  could  never  be  discharged.  The 
creditors  were  generally  the  patricians  either  in  their  own 
names  or  as  the  patrons  of  their  clients,  in  whose  hands  were 
all  branches  of  trade,  banking  included :  the  debtors  were  the 
plebeians,  who  were  solely  devoted  to  agriculture.  For  after 
the  abolition  of  royalty,  the  patricians,  having  gotten  the  go- 
vernment into  their  own  hands,  ceased  to  pay  the  tithes  off  the 
public  lands  which  they  held ;  and  all  the  booty  acquired  in 
war  was  reduced  in  publicum,  that  is,  brought  into  the  chest 
of  the  populus ;  they  had  also  the  money  paid  for  protections, 
licenses,  etc.  by  the  cHents,  and  consequently  were  rich.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tribute  was  rigorously  exacted  from  the 
plebeians,  whose  httle  farms  l3ring  frequently  at  a  distance 
from  Rome,  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  their 
houses  were  burnt,  their  cattle  carried  off,  their  farming  im- 
plements destroyed.  Add  to  this,  that  the  loss  of  the  lands 
beyond  the  Tiber  had  reduced  many  families  to  absolute  bee- 
gary,  and  further,  that  the  patricians  actually  excluded  their 
plebeian-  countrymen  from  all  share  in  the  public  pastures. 
We  may  thus  see  how  the  bulk  of  the  plebeians  may.  have 
been  deeply  in  debt  and  driven  to  a  state  of  despair  by  the 
rigour  of  their  creditors. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  a  spark  will  kindle  a  conflagration. 
When  (259)  Appius  Claudius  and  P.  Servihus  were  consuls, 
an  old  man  covered  with  filth  and  rags,  with  squalid  hair  and 
beard,  pale  and  emaciated,  rushed  one  day  into  the  Forum  and 
implored  the  aid  of  the  people,  showing  the  scars  of  wounds 
received  in  eight  and  twenty  battles.     Several  recognising  in 

*  Beside  the  ordinary  lunar  year  of  twelve  months,  the  Romans  appear 
to  have  used,  for  particular  purposes,  the  cyclic  year  of  ten  months,  borrowed 
from  the  Tuscans.  See  Niebuhr  on  the  Secular  Cycle,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  270, 
and  our  Introduction  to  Ovid's  Fasti,  §  2. 
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him  one  who  had  been  a  gallant  captain,  eagerly  inquired  the 
cause  of  his  present  wretched  appearance.  He  said  that  whiile 
he  was  serving  in  the  Sabine  war,  his  house  and  farm-yard  had 
been  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  enemy;  the  tributes  had 
nevertheless  been  exacted  of  mm ;  he  had  been  obliged  to  bor- 
row money ;  principal  and  accumulated  interest  had  eaten  up 
all  his  property ;  tne  sentence  of  the  law  had  given  himseu 
and  his  two  sons  as  slaves  to  his  creditor.  He  then  stripped 
nis  back  and  showed  the  marks  of  recent  stripes.  A  general 
aproar  arose ;  all,  both  in  and  out  of  debt  (next  and  soluH), 
assembled  and  clamoured  for  some  legal  relief.  With  difficulty 
a  sufficient  number  of  senators  (such  was  their  terror)  could 
be  brought  together.  Appius  proposed  to  employ  force,  Ser* 
▼ilius  was  for  milder  courses.  Just  then  news  arrived  that  the 
Volscians  were  in  arms  ;  the  people  exulted,  telling  the  patri- 
cians to  go  fight  their  own  battles,  and  refused  to  give  theis 
names  for  the  legions.  The  senate  then  empowered  Servilias 
to  treat  with  them.  He  issued  an  edict  proclaiming  that  no  one 
who  was  in  slavery  for  debt  should  be  prevented  from  serving 
if  he  chose,  and  that  as  long  as  a  man  was  under  arms  no  one 
should  touch  his  property  or  keep  his  children  in  bondage.  All 
the  pledged  (raeoTt)  who  were  present  then  gave  their  names,  the 
boimd  (addicti)  hastened  on  all  sides  from  their  dungeons,  and 
a  large  army  took  the  field  under  the  consul.  The  Volscians 
were  defeated,  their  town  of  Suessa  Pometia  was  taken,  and  the 
plunder  given  up  to  the  army.  An  Auruncan  army  which  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  Volscians  was  routed  a  few  days  itfter  near 
Aricia.  Servilius  led  home  his  victorious  army  full  of  hopes ; 
but  these  hopes  were  bitterly  deceived,  when  the  iron-hearted 
Appius  ordered  the  debtor  slaves  back  to  their  prisons  and 
assigned  the  pledged  to  their  creditors.  But  the  people  stood 
on  their  defence,  and  repelled  the  officers  and  those  who  went 
to  aid  them,  at  the  same  time  calling  on  Servilius  to  perform 
his  promises.  The  consul,  by  attempting  to  steer  a  middle 
course,  lost  favour  with  both  parties,  and  the  year  passed  away 
without  anything  being  done. 

The  next  year  (260),  when  the  consuls,  A.  l^ginius  and 
T.  Vetusius,  attempted  to  levy  an  army,  the  people  refused  to 
give  their  names.  They  now  also  held  noctunud  meetings  in 
their  own  quarters  on  the  Aventine  and  Esquiline,  to  concert 
measures  of  resistance,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  demand  a 
total  abolition  of  debts.  A  portion  of  the  patricians  were 
willing  to  purchase  peace  even  on  these  terms ;  others  thought 
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it  m^t  mffice  to  restine  Idieb*  ^erty  and  property  to  thoae 
who  had  served  the  year  before :  Appius  averred,  that  waa- 
tcnmess,  not  poverty,  was  the  disease  of  the  people,  and  that  a 
dictator,  from  whom  there  was  no  appeal,  would  soon  cure  them. 
It  was  resolved  therefore  to  tiy  the  efiect  of  the  dictatorship,  and 
the  more  violent  party  woula  have  risked  the  very  existence  of 
the  state  by  placing  Appius  himself  in  the  office ;  but  the  milder 
and  more  prudent  succeeded  in  Jappoinl^ng  M.  Valerius,  in  whom 
they  knew  the  people  would  confide. 

'  The  dictator  issued  an  edict  similar  to  that  of  Servilius ;  the 
people  in  reliance  on  his  name  and  power  readily  gave  their 
names ;  and  ten  legions'^  were  raised,  four  for  the  dictator, 
tiiree  for  eaeh  cons^.  Valerius  mardied  against  the  Sabmes, 
one  consul  against  the  Volscians,  the  other  against  the  JSquians» 
who  had  joined  their  kindred  people.  Victory  was  everywhere 
with  the  Romans.  Valerias,  on  his  return,  lost  no  time  in 
bringing  the  affiur  of  the  pledged  before  the  senate,  and  find- 
ing he  could  get  no  measure  of  reUef  jntssed,  he  laid  down  his 
office.  The  people,  satisfied  that  he  had  kept  his  faith,  received 
him  with  acclamations,  and  attended  him  in  token  of  honour 
from  the  forum  to  his  house. 

The  dictator's  army  had  been  disbanded,  but  either  one  or 
both  of  the  consular  armies  was  still  under  arms.  The  ple- 
beians who  formed  it,  seeing  no  chance  of  legal  relief,  made 
L.  Siciniiis  Bellutus  then*  leader,  crossed  the  Anio,  and  en- 
camped on  an  adjacent  eminence  in  the  Crustumine  district^ 
three  miles  distant  from  the  city ;  the  consuls  and  the  patricians 
who  were  among  them  were  dismissed  without  injury.  The 
plebeians  of  the  city  meantime  occupied  the  Aventine,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  of  afiairs  coming  to  dvil  war  and  bloodsl^ : 
for  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  patridans,  the  original  popu^ 
htB  of  Rome,  must  have  been  still  a  numerous  body ;  they  were 
ef  a  martial  character,  like  every  body  of  the  kind,  and  their 
numerous  chents  stood  faithfrdly  by  them  on  all  occasions.;  they 
were  also  the  government,  and  had  the  means  of  negotiating  for 
foreign  aid.  Moreover  the  hills  of  Rome  were  all  fortresses, 
like  the  Capitol,  their  sides  being  made  steep  and  abrupt,  and 
any  attempt  to  carry  the  Palatine,  for  instance,  might  have  cost 
moxh  blood. 

Both  sides  were  aware  that  the  issue  of  the  conffict  might 
be  doubtful,  and  that  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  or  the  Etrus* 
eans  might  take  advantage  of  it  to  ruin  Rome.    A  mutual  wish 

*  This  is  incredible ;  for  at  the  Alia  the  Bomans  had  only  four  lemons. 
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for  aocomrnodation,  therefore,  preyafled;  and  the  pshricians, 
hsring  strengthened  themselves  by  an  alliance  with  the  Latiiu^ 
deputed  the  Ten  First  of  the  senate  to  the  plebeian  earap  to 
trokt  of  peace.  One  of  these,  named  Agrippa  Menemns,  u 
said  to  have  Addressed  on  diis  occasion  the  fouowing  apologue 
to  the  peq^le  : — 

"  Is.  diose  times  when  all  was  not  at  nnity,  as  now,  in  man, 
but  every  m^nber  had  its  own  plans  and  its  own  language,  the 
other  members  became  quite  indignant  that  thej  should  an 
toil  and  labour  for  the  belly,  while  it  remamed  at  its  ease  in 
the  midst  of  them  doing  nothing  but  enjoying  itself.  They 
therefore  i^reed  among  themselves  that  the  hands  should  not 
convey  any  food  to  the  mouth,  nor  the  moudi  rec^ve  it,  nor 
the  teedi  chew  it.  But  while  they  thus  thought  to  starve  the 
belly  out,  thev  found  themselves  and  the  whole  body  reduced 
to  the  most  aeplorable  state  of  feebleness,  and  they  then  saw 
that  the  belly  is  by  no  means  useless,  that  it  gives  as  well  as 
receives  nourishment,  distributing  to  ail  parts  of  the  body  the 
means  of  life  and  health." 

Having  propounded  this  fable,  the  meaning  of  which  was 
obvious'",  Menenius  and  his  colleagues  proceeded  to  treat,  and 
a  peace  was  made  and  sworn  to  by  the  two  orders.  By  this 
treaty  all  outstanding  debts  were  cancelled,  and  all  who  were 
in  slavery  for  debt  were  set  at  Hberty ;  but  the  plebs  neither 
regained  the  consulate  nor  any  other  honours ;  for  the  senate, 
with  the  usual  wisdom  of  an  aristocracy,  contrived  to  separate 
the  interests  of  the  lower  order  of  plebeians  from  those  of  their 
gentry,  by  making  individual  sacrifices  in  the  remission  of  debts, 
while  they  retained  the  dolid  advantages  of  place  and  power  for 
th^  order.  They  also  managed  to  have  no  alteration  made  m 
the  law  of  debt.  The  plebeians,  having  offered  sacnfice  to 
Jupiter  on  the  mount  where  they  had  encamped,  which  thence 
was  named  the  Sacred  Mount  (Mons  Sacer)  f  ,  returned  to  their 
former  dwellings. 

*  By  the  bdly  nrast  be  onde^tood  the  monied  men,  not  the  government ; 
thai  would  have  been  the  head.  T.  Quinctius  Fhunininus  seeing  Philopce- 
men,  the  Achsan  general,  with  plenty  of  hoplites  and  horsemen,  but  without 
money,  said  (alluding  to  his  make),  "  Philopcemen  has  legs  and  arms,  but 
no  belly."  (Pint.  Apoph,  Reg,  et  Imp,,  Opera,  toI.  viii.  p.  144.  ed.  Hutten.) 
Shakspetfre,  by  the  way,  has  narrated  this  fable  most  admirably  in  the  first 
floene  of  his  Coriolanus. 

t  It  is>  in  truth  the  most  hidlowed  spot  in  Roman  topography.  TheAnio 
meanders  at  its  foot  as  at  the  time  of  the  secession,  and  nO'Ocmvent,  chvrah, 
or  other  edifice  is  on  it  to  disturb  the  auociation  of  ideas. 
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But  the  real  gain  of  the  plebeians,  and,  as  it  proved,  6f  the 
patricians  also,  was  the  making  the  tribunate  an  inviolable 
magistracy.  Hitherto  it  was  with  danger  to  themselves  that 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  had  attempted  to  give  the  protection 
secured  to  the  people  by  the  Valerian  law  :  now,  in  the  solemn 
compact  between  the  orders,  it  was  declared  that  any  one  who 
killed  or  injured  a  tribune  should  be  accursed  {sacer,  i.  e.  out- 
lawed), and  any  one  might  slay  him  with  impunity,  and  his 
property  was  forfeit  to  the  temple  of  Ceres.  The  house  of  the 
tribune  stood  ojpen  night  and  day,  that  the  injured  might  repair 
to  it  for  succour.  The  number  of  tribunes  in  the  new-modeled 
tribunate,  and  who  were  elected  on  the  Sacred  Mount,  was  two, 
C.  Licinius  and  L.  Albinius ;  to  these,  three  more,  among  whom 
was  Sicinius,  were  afterwards  added,  and  there  thus  was  one  for 
each  of  the  Classes  by  which  they  were  elected*.  It  is  remark- 
able, as  an  instance  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  patricians  to 
keep  up  their  power,  that  the  election  of  the  tribunes  required 
the  confirmation  of  the  curies. 

The  tribunes  were  purely  a  plebeian  magistracy,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  order,  and  its  protectors  against  the  su- 
preme power.  They  could  not  act  as  judges  or  impose  pe- 
nalties on  offending  patricians ;  they  could  only  bring  them 
before  the  court  of  the  commonalty.  And  here  it  must  be 
remarked,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  national  law  of  ancient  Italy, 
that  a  people  who  had  been  injured,  either  collectively  or  m 
the  person  of  one  of  its  members,  had  the  right  of  trymg  the 
offender,  whom  his  countrymen,  if  there  was  a  treaty  with 
them,  were  bound  to  give  up  for  the  purpose.  For  it  was 
expected  that  sworn  judges  would  be  more  Hkely  to  acquit 
him  if  innocent,  than  his  gentiles  or  tribesmen  to  condevm 
him  if  guiltyf . 

Another  plebeian  office,  said  to.  have  been  instituted  (more 
probably  modified)  at  this  time,,  was  the  ^dileship.  The 
aediles  acted  as  judges  under  the  tribunes,  they  kept  the  ar- 
chives of  the  plebs  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  which  was  under 
their  care,  and  their  persons  were  sacred  hke  those  of  the 
tribunes  J. 

*  The  right  of  electing  the  trihunes  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
tribes. 

t  How  much  more  consonant  to  justice  is  our  own  practice  of  trying  by 
a  mixed  jury  of  natives  and  foreigners !  Yet  perhaps  it  would  not  have 
answered  in  those  times. 

t  Cato  op,  FestuSi  v,  Sacrosanctus. 
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The  time  of  t^e  consular  election  IiaTing  come  on  dming  the 
secession,  the  populus  bad  appointed  Sp.  Cassius  Yiscellinus 
and  Postumius  Cominius,  who  had  alreadj  been  consnls,  and  a 
treaty  was  forthwith  concluded  with  the  Latins,  the  existence 
of  which  enabled  the  patricians  to  make  such  advantageous 
terms  with  the  plebeians.  A  sketch  of  the  Latin  constitution 
may  here  be  useful. 

We  have  more  dian  oqce  had  occasion  to  notice  the  predilec- 
tion of  the  ancients  for  political  numbers.  That  of  the  Latins, 
the  Albans,  and  the  Romans  was  thirty,  or  rather  three  tens  ; 
and,  therefore,  as  Rome  had  her  thirty  curies  and  tribes,  so 
Latium  consisted  of  a  union  of  thirty  towns.  Each  of  these 
towns  had  its  senate  of  one  hundred  members,  divided  into  ten 
decuries,  the  decurion  or  foreman  of  each  of  which  was  deputed 
to  the  general  senate  of  the  nation,  which  assembled  at  the 
grove  and  fouift  of  Ferentina,  and  thus,  like  that  of  Rome, 
contained  three  hundred  members.  The  union  among  the  Latin 
towns,  though  less  close  than  that  among  the  Roman  tribes, 
was  much  more  intimate  than  the  Greek  federations  in  general, 
and  they  always  acted  as  one  state,  with  a  common  interest. 
Each  city  had  its  dictator,  one  of  whom  was  dictator  over  the 
whole  nation,  and  its  head  in  war  and  in  the  performance  of 
the  great  national  religious  rites. 

The  treaty  now  made  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  between 
the  two  nations,  shows  how  Rome  haid  fallen  from  her  power 
under  her  kings.  It  was  to  this  effect : — ''  There  shall  be  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  Latins  as  long  as  heaven  and  earth 
shall  keep  their  place ;  and  they  shall  neithei  war  themselves 
against  each  other,  nor  instigate  others  to  do  so,  nor  grant  a 
safe  passage  to  the  enemies ;  and  they  shall  aid  one  another, 
when  attacked,  with  all  their  might ;  they  shall  share  equally 
between  them  the  spoils  and  booty  gained  in  common  wars ; 
private  suits  shall  be  decided  within  ten  days,  in  the  place 
where  the  engagement  was  made :  nothing  may  be  added  to 
or  taken  from  this  treaty  without  the  consent  of  the  Romans 
and  all  the  Latins*." 

Among  the  spoils  of  war  mentioned  in  this  treaty  was  the 
territory  won  from  conquered  states,  which  was  usually  added 
to  the  public  land,  and  the  Latins  had  a  demesne  of  this  kind 
as  weU  as  the  Romans.  The  Latins  also  had  their  equal  share 
in  the  colonies  which  were  planted.  These  Roman,  or  rather 
Italian  colonies,  were  of  a  totally  different  nature  from  those 

*  Dionys.  vL  95. 
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of  the  Greeks* ;  they  were  gsrrisoiis  pkeed  in  a  ecm^^ed 
town  to  keep  it  in  subjection.  To  these  cok>nists,  who  were 
usoaliy  three  hundred  in  number,  a  third  of  the  huids  of  the 
conquered  people  was  assigned,  and  the  goyemment  was  placed 
in  their  hands,  they  being  to  the  original  inhabitants,  who  re- 
tained the  rest  of  their  lands,  what  the  populus  at  Rome  was 
to  the  commonalty. 

The  Yolscians,  after  the  defeat  they.had  sustained  in  the  year 
j^O,  remained  quiet  for  some  time.  Their  elective  king  Attus 
Tullius,  howe^r,  deeming  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of 
the  divisions  at  Rome,  wluch  would  prevent  effectual  aid  being 
given  to  the  Latins,  resolved,  ^  possible^  to  rekindle  the  w^, 
and  he  used  the  following  occasion  for  that  purpose  f. 

In  the  year  263^  the  Great  Games  at  Rome  were  celebrated 
anew.  For,  some  time  before,  when  they  were  commencing 
and  the  procession  of  the  images  of  the  gods  vras  about  to  go 
pound  the  Circus  to  hallow  it,  a  slave,  whom  his  master  had 
condemned  to  death,  was  driven  through  it  and  scourged.  No 
attrition  was  paid  to  this  circumstance,  and  the  games  went 
on ;  but  soon  ailer  the  city  was  visited  by  a  pestilence,  and 
many  monstrous  births  occurred.  The  soothsayers  could  pdnt 
out  no  remedy.  At  length  Jupiter  appeared  in  a  dream  to  a 
countryman,  named  T.  Latinius,  and  direeted  him  to  go  tell 
the  consuls  that  the  prseluder  (priBSultor)  had  been  displeasing 
to  him.  Fearing  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  magistrates,  Latinius 
did  not  venture  to  go  near  them.  A  few  days  after  his  son  died 
suddenly,  and  the  vision  again  appeared,  menacing  him  with  a 
greater  evil  if  he  did  not  go  to  the  consuls.  The  simple  man 
still  hesitated,  and  he  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  He  then  re- 
vealed the  matter  to  his  kinsmen  and  friends,  and  they  all 
i^reed  ^that  he  should  be  carried  as  he  was,  in  his  bed,  to  the 
consuls  in  the  Forum.  By  their  direction  he  was  brought 
into  the  senate-house,  and  there  he  told  the  wonderful  tale ; 
and  scarcely  had  he  completed  it,  when,  lo !  another  miracle 
took  place ;  vigour  returned  all  at  once  to  his  limbs,  and  he 
left  the  senate-house  on  his  feet. 

The  games  were  now  renewed  with  greater  splendour  than 
ever.  The  neighbouring  peoples,  as  usual,  resorted  to  them ; 
for  in  Italy,  as  in  Greece  and  Asia,  all  solemn  festivals  were 

*  See  History  of  Greece,  Part  I.  dutp.  iv. 

t  The  legend  of  Coriolanus,  which  will  be  related  below,  if  sBsigned  to 
this  war  by  Livy  and  others. 
X  The  year  after  that  of  the  battle  of  Marathdn. 
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seasons  of  sacred  peace*.  Among  those  who  came  were  nnm- 
hers  of  Yolsdans.  Attus  Tullins  went  secretly  to  the  consuls, 
and  reminding  them  of  the  unsteady  nature  of  his  countrymen, 
expressed  his  fears  lest,  emholdened  hy  their  numbers,  they 
should  disturb  the  sanctity  of  the  feast  by  some  deed  of  vio- 
lence. The  senate  in  alarm  had  proclamation  made  for  all  the 
Tolsdans  to  quit  Bome  by  sunset.  They  departed  in  deep  in- 
dignation ;  at  the  spring  of  Ferentina  they  were  met  by  TuUius, 
who  had  gone  on  before ;  he  exa^eratea  the  insult  which  had 
been  offered  them  in  the  face  of  so  many  Italian  peoples,  and 
th^  retired  to  their  several  towns  breathbg  yengeance. 

The  Yolsdans  were  joined  by  the  .^uians,  who  were  at  that 
time  more  powerAil  than  they.  The  Roman  imd  Latin  ool<wista 
were  driven  out  of  Circeii,  and  their  place  was  taken  by  Yol- 
sdans. The  country  thence  to  Antium  (of  which  place  the 
Yolscians  also  made  themselves  masters)  was  conquered.  The 
combined  armies  entered  the  Roman  territory  (266),  but  there 
a  quarrel  relative  to  the  supreme  command  broke  out  between 
them^  and  they  turned  their  arms  amnst  each  oth^. 

In  the  year  268  the  consul  Sp.  Cassius  concluded  a  league 
with  the  Hemicans  similar  to  that  with  the  Latins.  Aa  the 
political  number  of  the  Sabellians,  to  whom  the  Hemicans 
belonged,  was  four,  and  they  were  to  receive  a  third  of  oon- 
qiiests  and  booty,  it  follows  that  fourf  Hemicans  could  only 
recdve  as  much  as  three  R^omans  or  Latins.  This  dose  union 
among  the  three  states  was  caused  by  their  common  appre- 
hensions from  the  Ausonian  peoples,  who  were  now  at  the 
height  of  their  power. 

*  Hence  the  Isneiliteft  are  aiiiired(EzodiiB,xzxiv.  24.)  that  DO  m«L8l^ 
'desiFe  thdr  land '  when  they  went  up  to  their  three  great  {estinUa. 

t  The  cohorts  of  the  Hemicans  contained  400  men  (Liv.  yiL  7.)>  those 
of  the  Sanmites  the  same  nnmber  {Id.  x.,  40.) ;  the  Samnite  legion  had 
4000  men  (i&  viiL  23 ;  x.  38 ;  xxiL  24.).  The  Marsian  confederacy  (see 
above,  p.  5)  connsted  of  fovr  states^  so  also  did  the  Samnite ;  and  that  Uie 
Hemicans  were  so  divided,  is  infierred  by  Niebuhr  (iL  84.)  fi»m  the  1000 
colonists  sent  to  Antinm.  by  the  three  allied  nations  (Ldv.  iii  5.) ;  that  is,  he 
snys,  400  Hemicans,  one  hundred  for  each  canton ;  300  Romans  for  the 
three  tzibes  of  hooses ;  300  Latins  for  the  three  decuries  of  liieir  towns. 
He  forthef  oondiidea  that  tiie  number  of  the  Hemicui  towns  was  forty. 
(Jb.  85.) 
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CHAPTER  II.* 

The  Public  Land. — ^Agrarian  law  of  Spurius  Cassias. — The  Consulate.— 
Volscian  wars. — ^Veientine  war. — The  Fabii  at  the  Creroera. — Siege  of 
Rome. — Murder  of  the  tribune  Genucius. — Rogation  of  Volero  Publilius. 
— ^Defeat  of  the  Roman  army. — Death  of  Appius  Claudius. 

The  year  268  is  also  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Rome  as  that 
of  the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius  Viseellin'us,  the  demand  for 
the  execution  of  "which  proved  for  so  many  years  a  source  of 
bitterness  and  anger  between  the  two  orders.  To  understand 
this  matter  aright,  we  must  view  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
Roman  pubhc  land. 

The  small  territory  about  the  Palatine  belonging  to  the  city 
of  Romulus  was,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  equally  divided 
among  the  ten  curies  of  the  Ramnes.  The  householders,  of 
whom  there  were  one  hundred  in  each  cury,  had  each  a  garden 
of  two  jugers  (one  of  arable,  one  of  plantation  land,)  which 
was  termed  a  heredium,  and  one  hundred  of  these  heredia,  or 
two  hundred  jugers,  formed  the  century  or  district  of  the  cury- 
But  these  ten  centuries  did  not  compose  the  whole  of  the  land ; 
a  part  was  assigned  for  the  service  of  the  gods  and  for  the 
royal  demesnes,  and  another  portion  remained  as  common  or 
public  landf .  This  last  was  all  gral^-land,  and  every  citizen 
had  a  right  to  feed  his  cattle  on  it,  paying  so  much  a  head 
grazing-money  to  the  state.  "We  may  suppose  the  two  com- 
munities which  formed  the  remaining  tribes  of  rfegal  Rome  to 
have  had  their  lands  similarly  divided,  if  not  originally,  at 
least  subsequently ;  for  it  was  the  maxim  in  ancient  Italy,  as 
all  over  the  East,  and  even  among  ourselves :(,  that  all  landed 
property  proceeded  from  the  sovereign ;  «id  therefore  when- 
ever  any  community  received  the  Roman  franchise,  it  made  a 
formal  surrender  of  its  lands  to  the  state,  and  then  received 
them  back  from  it.  Hence  we  hear  of  assignments  of  land  by 
the  early  kings  to  the  three  tribes  and  to  the  plebs ;  for  the 
Latin  communities,  which  in  the  time  of  king  Ancus  began  to 
form  this  last  body,  of  course  surrendered  and  received  again 
their  lands  in  the  usual  manner. 

*  Livy,  ii.  41-61.    Dionys.  viii.  71-ix.  54,  the  Epitomators. 
t  See  above,  p.  15.  I  Bhickstone,  book  ii  ch.  7. 
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The  original  property*  of  the  three  patrician  tribes  there- 
fore consisted  of  the  six  thousand  jugers  which  formed  their 
heredia,  of  their  original  common  Umd,  and  of  all  that  had 
been  acquired  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  plebs  ;  this  was 
their  property,  and  could  not  be  affected  by  any  law.  But 
when  the  plebs  was  increased,  and,  as  the  infantry  of  the  le- 
^on,  was  a  chief  agent  in  the  acquisition  of  temtory,  it  was 
manifest  that  it  had  a  right  to  a  share  in  what  was  won.  Ser- 
vius  therefore  enacted,  that  after  every  conquest  a  portion  of 
the  arable  land  Vhich  had  been  gained  should  be  assigned  in 
property  to  such  plebeians  as  required  it,  in  lots  or  farms  of 
seven  jugers  apiece,  and  they  were  also  to  have  the  use  of  the 
public  pastures  in  common  with  the- patricians  on  the  same 
conditions.  The  remainder  of  the  arable  land  was  the  pro« 
perty  of  the  state  ;  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  it  under  the  name 
of  possession  (subject  to  resumption  at  any  time)  was  given  to 
the  patricians  exclusively ;  for  this  they  were  bound  to  pay 
the  state  annually  a  tithe  or  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
corn-lands  and  two-tenths  of  that  of  vine-yards  and  olive- 
yards  f.  These  possessions  were  transmitted  by  inheritance, 
and  transferred  by  sale,  as  it  was  only  in  extreme  cases  that 
the  state  exercised  its  power  of  resumption;  and  though 
the  plebeians  could  not  originally  occupy  the  public  land, 
they  might  buy  the  use  of  portions  of  it  from  the  patrician 
occupants. 

To  gain  the  commonalty,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of 
Tarquinius,  the  patricians  decreed  an  assignment  of  seven  Ju- 
gers apiece  to  the  plebeians  out  of  the  royal  demesnes.  But 
as  soon  as  the  cause  of  the  tyrant  had  become  hopeless,  and 
they  had  monopoHsed  the  supreme  p  ower,  they  turned  out  of 
the  public  land  those  of  the  plebeians  who  had  acquired  the 
use  of  it  in  the  way  above  described ;  and  what  was  still  more 
iniquitous,  they  ceased  to  pay  the  tithes  off  the  lands  which 
they  possessed ;  so  that  the  tribute  of  the  ](>lebeians  had  to  de- 
fray tne  expenses  of  wars,  etc.,  while  the  booty  acquired  was 
usually  sold,  and  the  produce  diverted  to  the  puhHc  chest  of 
the  patricians  (in  publicum).  Hence,  as  we  have  seen,  came 
the  distress  of  the  plebeians  and  the  secession. 

It  was  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  state  of  things  that 
that  excellent  citi2;en  and  truly  great  man  Sp.  Cassius,  who  in 

*  The  property  of  the  patridaiis  all  lay  within  the  circuit  of  five  miles 
round  the  dty. 
t  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  7. 
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bis  first  consulslup  had  oyercome  the  Sabmes,  in  his  second 
formed  the  treaty  with  liie  Latins,  and  in  his  third  that  -mth 
tbe  Hemicans;  in  his  third  also  brought  forward  an  agrarian 
law»  directing,  that  of  the  land  acquired  since  the  time  of  king 
Servius,  a  part  should  be  assigned  to  the  plebeians,  the  por- 
tion of  the  popidas  be  set  out,  and  tithe  be  paid  as  formerly 
off  all  ihe  occupied  land.  This  law  was  passed  by  the  senate 
and  the  curies,  but  the  execution  of  it  was  committed  to  the 
consuls  of  the  following  year,  and  the  ten  oldest  consulara* 
of  the  greater  houses, — ^men  the  most  apt  to  make  it  a  dead 
letter,  as  they  actual^  did.  At  the  expiration  of  his  office 
(269)  Cassius  was  accused  of  treason  before  the  curies,  by  the 
quaestors  f  Cseso  Fabius  and  L.  Yalerius,  and  was  condemned 
to  death  and  executed  mare  majoram,  that  is,  scourged  and 
beheaded ;  his  house  was  razed,  and  its  site  left  desolate^,  but 
his  law  remained,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  avenged  him  on  his 
murderers. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  (but  one  which  seems  to 
be  clearly  ascertained,)  that  the  Kamnes  and  Titienses  among 
the  patricians  seem  to  have  aimed  at  excluding  the  Luceres 
as  well  as  the  plebeians  from  the  government ;  for  from  the 
institution  of  the  consulate  to  the  year  253,  M.  Horatius  is  the 
only  consul  of  the  third  tribe.  In  this  year  however  they  re- 
covered their  right,  and  when  we  call  to  mind  that  Sp.  Cassius 
was  consul  the  preceeding  year,  we  may  feel  inclined  to  regard 
that  eminent  man  as  the  author  of  the  change.  The  consid  of 
the  greater  houses  was  named  the  C<mml  Major,  and  he  took 
precedence  of  his  colleague.  This  infericnity  of  the  Luceres 
was  marked  on  all  occasions.  In  the  senate  none  of  them  but 
the  consulars  were  authorised  to  speak.  The  consnlars  of  the 
greater  houses  were  called  on  first  to  ^ve  their  opinions,  then 
those  of  the  lesser  houses,  next  the  senators  of  the  greater 
houses,  and  finally  those  of  the  lesser  silently  voted  §. 

*  Tliat  is,  those  who  had  been  consuls.  The  proper  tenn  here  would  be 
jfTiBtorioM,    See  above,  p.  58. 

t  The  gudutores  parieidu.    See  above,  p.  18. 

t  The  common  account  of  his  being  condenmed  by  the  peofde  (the  Pleba) 
is  quite  erroneous.  He  had  committed  no  offence  against  them ;  the  peepie 
who  tried  and  condemned  him  was,  as  Livy  sayi,  fiie  Populns,  thoug{h  he 
meant  the  Plebs. 

I  Cicero  de  Itep.  ii.  20.  Dionyg.  vL  69,  Tii.  47.  Niebuhr  (ii.  112-114) 
has,  we  think,  made  this  quite  dear.  It  is  this  writer's  opinion,  that  the 
minores  and  jtmioreg  Patrum  of  Idry,  the  ve&reooi  of  Dionysius,  are  in 
reality  the  lesser  houses,  and  not  the  younger  patncians.  See  his  History 
of  Bomcy  ToL  ii.  note  668|  and  the  places  there  referred  to. 
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The  year  269,  that  of  the  execution  of  Sp.  €assnis,  was,  « 
it  would  seem,  also  that  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  major 
houses  again  to  monopolise  the  considate ;  for  during  seven 
successive  years  we  find  one  of  the  consuls  always  a  Fabius ;  a 
thing  which  could  hardly  have  been  the  result  of  mere  chance. 
It  is  therefore  probable,  that  in  rehance  on  their  aflies,  the  La- 
tins and  Hemicans,  the  elder  houses  thought  they  might  ven- 
ture on  extending  their  power ;  and  as  the  house  of  the  Fabii 
was  by  far  the  strimgest  among  them,  they  agreed  to  let  them 
have  for  their  co-operation  one  seat  in  the  consulate  in  perpe- 
tiiity  *.  As  by  one  of  the  Valerian  laws  the  centuries  had  the 
right  of  choice  among  the  patrician  candidates,  which  choice 
was  then  to  be  confirmed  by  the  senate  and  curies,  and  as  this 
course  would  never  suit  their  present  design,  and  they  more- 
over feared  the  election  of  some  one  who  might  be  disposed  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  Sp.  Cassius,  the  senate  and  curies  m  269 
boldly  nominated  Cseso  Fabius  aiMl  L.  iBnuHus  to  the  consu- 
late, and  then  convened  the  centuries  to  confirm  the  election ; 
but  these  refused  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  their  rights. 
Mid  quitted  the  field  without  voting.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
commonalty  that  the  grasping  ambition  of  the  patricians  sought 
to  exclude  the  lesser  houses,  the  larger  portion  of  their  own 
body,  from  the  consulate,  and  thus  forced  them  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  plebs,  which  gave  these  last  time  to  dis- 
cover their  own  strength  and  to  put  it  forth  f. 

Though  the  patricians  had  passed  the  agrarian  law,  nothing 
wa(s  further  from  their  thoughts  than  to  let  it  be  executed,  and 
they  sought  to  keep  up  a  continued  state  of  war ;  for  while  the 
legions  were  in  the  field  the  Forum  was  empty,  and  the  tribunes 

^  A  similar  agreement  would  seem  to  have  been  made  with  the.  Valerii  at 
the  beginning  of  the  republic,  as  (omitting^  as  lAvy  does,  the  consuls  of  248,) 
there  was  one  of  them  in  the  oonsolate  in  each  of  the  first  fiye  years.  The 
Valerii  and  Fabii  were  both  Titienses.    See  also  p.  43. 

t  It  was  probably  during  the  period  contained  in  this  P&rt  of  our  history 
that  the  legendary  portion  of  the  Boman  annals  was  invented.  To  assign, 
however,  the  exact  age  of  any  of  these  fictions  is  hardly  possible ;  all  must 
be  mere  conjecture.  Still  we  would  venture  to  place  the  origin  of  the  tale 
of  Hercules  and  Cacus  in  the  present  time,  and  view  it  as  a  patrician  inven- 
tion. Thus  we  may  obsetve,that  Cacus,  the  badonet  dwelt  on  the  Aventine, 
the  plebeian  quarters,  while  the  abode  of  Evander,  the  i^owl  man,  was  on 
the  Palatine,  where  the  patricians  chiefly  resided.  Cacus  stole  the  oxen  of 
Hercules,  the  patron  of  the  Fabian  gens,  and  the  plebeians,  according  to  the 
view  of  the  patricians,  were  endeavoimng  to  rob  them,  whose  leaders  were 
1ii0  Jtabii,  of  the  lands  on  which  their  oxen  pastured.  For  tiie  l^;end  see 
V]i|^,  i£n.  viii.  184  m;.    Ovid,  Fasti,  L  543  m;.    Liv.  L  7. 
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had  no  auditors.  The  consul,  Q.  Fabius,  therefij^e  (269)  led 
an  anny  against  the  Yolsdans  and  JSquians ;  but  he  withheld 
the  plunder  from  his  Tictorious  troops,  and  directed  it  to  be  sold, 
and  the  produce  to  be  brought  into  the  patrician  chest.  The 
next  year  the  consul,  L.  ^milius,  fought  witli  indifferent  success 
against  the  Yolscians.  In  the  following  year  (271),  when  the 
consul,  M.  Fabius,  was  proceeding  to  enroll  troops  for  the  war, 
the  tribune,  C.  Maenius,  forbade  the  leries  unless  the  agrarian 
law  was  executed.  But  the  consuls  went  to  the  mile  from  the 
dty,  at  the  temple  of  Mars*,  where  the  tribunidan  power  ended, 
and  erected  their  tribunal ;  they  then  summoned  all  who  were 
bound  to  serve,  and  they  seized  the  property  and  burned  and 
plundered  the  farms  of  such  as  did  not  appear.  These  forced 
levies  were  led  by  the  consul,  L.  Valerius,  against  the  Yolsdans; 
but  the  soldiers,  though  they  fought  with  courage,  would  not 
gain  a  victory  and  booty  for  the  consul  and  the  patridans, 
whom  they  hated,  and  Valerius  returned  without  fame. 

It  would  appear  that  the  greater  houses  had  now  become 
aware  of  the  danger  of  division  in  their  order,  and  that  they 
effected  a  permanent  unimi  with  the  lesser  houses ;  for  we  find 
the  senate  in  271  appointing  Appius  Claudiusf,  with  one  of 
the  Fabii,  to  the  consulate.  But  the  tribunes  and  the  plebs 
were  to  a  man  against  Claudius  ;  the  tribunes  would  not  suffer 
the  curies,  the  consuls  would  not  allow  the  tribes,  to  assemble 
for  the  elections,  and  the  year  expired  without  any  consuls 
being  created.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  (272)  A. 
Sempronius  Atratinus,  the  warden  of  the  dty^,  as  interrex, 
assembled  the  centuries,  who  elected  C.  Julius,  a  member  of 
the  lesser  houses,  as  the  colleague  of  Q.  Fabius,  who  was  perhaps 
also  their  choice.  A  war  with  the  Veientines  commenced  this 
year,  but  no  event  of  importance  occurred.   ' 

The  year  272  §  was  marked  by  a  formal  compromise  between 
the  patricians  and  the  commoi^ty,  securing  to  the  centuries 
tlie  choice  of  one  of  the  consuls,  and  leaving  the  appointment 
of  the  other  with  the  senate  and  the  curies,  whose  nominee  was 
now  the  Consul  Major  ||.    The  patricians  made  Cseso  Fabius 

*  This  temple  was  beyond  the  Capene  gate.  It  stood  on  an  eminence 
near  the  fature  Appian  RcMid. 

t  The  Claudii,  though  of  Sabine  origin,  were  among  the  Luceres. 

X  Outot  or  Pm^ius  Urbit, 

§  The  year  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes. 

II  He  was  first  the  consul  of  the  Bamnes,  then  of  the  greater  homes. 
See  p.  70. 
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consul  for  the  ensuing  jear  (273),  and  the  centuries  gave  him 
Sp.  Furius  for  his  colleague.  The  tribune^  Sp.  Licinius,  at- 
tempted to  stop  the  levies  on  account  of  the  agrarian  law,  but 
the  patricians  had  adopted  the  prudent  expedient  of  procuring^ 
by  means  of  their  cUents  in  the  classes,  and  by  their  own  per- 
sonal influence,  the  election  of  tribunes  favourable  to  their 
order,  and  Licinius  was  accordingly  opposed  by  his  own  col- 
leagues. Two  armies  were  levied ;  one  was  sent  under  Furius 
against  the  ^quians,  the  other  under  Fabius  against  the  Yei- 
entines.  llie  former  army,  under  the  consul  of  their  choice, 
fought  cheerfully;  and  their  general,  in  return,  divided  the 
booty  among  them.  The  case  was  widely  different  with, the 
troops  of  Fabius.  They  engaged  the  Yeientines  and  put  them 
to  flight,  but  they  would  not  pursue  them  or  attack  their  camp; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  they  broke  up,  and  abandoning 
their  own  camp  to  the  enemy,  set  out  for  Rome. 

The  consuls  of  the  next  year  (274)  were  M.  Fabius.  and  Cn. 
Manlius ;  the  former,  of  course,  the  nominee  of  the  houses. 
But  the  Fabii  had  now  seen  the  folly  of  attempting  to  govern  the 
state  on  oligarchic  principles,  and  they  were  therefore  become 
sincerely  anxious  to  conciliate  the  commonalty.  The  tribune, 
Ti.  Pontificius,  attempted  in  vain  to  oppose  the  levies,  on  ac- 
count of  the  agrarian  law ;  his  four  colleagues  were  unanimous 
against  him  ;  the  armies  were  raised,  and  led  by  the  two  consuls 
into  the  Yeientine  territory ;  but,  warned  by  the  example  of  the 
preceding  year,  the  consuls,  fearing  to  engage  the  enemy,  kept 
their  men  close  in  their  camp.  The  Yeientines,  who  had  been 
largely  reinforced  by  volunteers  ^m  all  parts  of  Etruria,  see- 
ing the  inactivity  of  the  Romans,  and  aware  of  the  cause,  in- 
creased in  confidence ;  they  rode  up  to  the  ramparts  of  their 
camp,  daring  them  to  come  forth,  and  upbraiding  them  with 
their  cowarmce.  The  Romans  were  filled  with  indignation ; 
they  sent  their  centurions  to  the  consuls,  entreating  to  be  led 
to  battle :  the  consuls,  secretly  well-pleased,  affected  to  hesi- 
tate, and  declaring  that  the  proper  time  was  not  yet  arrived, 
forlyade  any  one  on  pain  of  death  to  leave  the  camp.  This 
served,  as  they  had  expected,  but  to  augment  the  ardour  of  the 
soldiers  ;  the  Etruscans  grew  more  and  more  audadoud  :  the 
patience  of  the  Romans  could  holdout  no  longer;  they  pressed 
to  the  consuls  from  all  parts  of  the  camp,  demanding  the  battle. 
^Swear,  then,*'  cried  M.  Fabius,  "that  ye  will  not  return  but 
as  conquerors."  Their  spokesman,  the  centurion,  M.  Flavo- 
leius,  took  the  oath  first,  the  rest  followed  him ;  they  seized 
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their  arms,  issued  from  the  camp^  and  seon^  stood  dii^layed  ia 
acraj  of  battle.  The  Etruscans  had  haidly  time  tofbim  when 
the  Bomana  fell  oa  diem  sword  in  hand.  The  £abii  were  fore* 
most,  in  the  attack.  Qnintu^  the  consul  of  the  yeai!  272,  re» 
cdved  a  mortal  wound;  his  brother,  the  consul^  ruwed  forwards, 
calling  (Ml  his  men  to  cnnemher  their  oath ;  a  third  brother, 
CSsso,  followed;  the  scddiera  maiiMly  obeyed  the  call,  and 
drove  back  the  troops  opposed  to  them.  Manlius  was  also 
victorious  on  the  other  wing ;  but  as  he  was  pressing  on  the 
wldbg  foe  he  received  a  wound,  which  obliged  him  to  retire* 
His  men,  thinking  him  slain,  fell  back ;  but  the  other  ooEnsul^ 
coming- with  some  horse  and  crying  out  that  hia  colleague  was 
alive,  restored  the  battle.  Meantime  a  part  of  the  Tuscan 
troops  had  fidl^i  on  the  Roman  camp  ;  those  left  to  guard  it, 
imablfi  to  resist  them,  fell  back  to  the  pratorium*,  and  made 
a  stand  there,  sending  to  inform  the  consuls  of  their  danger. 
JManUus  hastened,  to  the.  camp,  and  placing;  guarda  at  all  the 
.gates^  fell  on  the  invaders^  who,,  driven  to  desperation,  formed 
into  a. dose  body  and  rushed  on  the  consul.  Manliua  received 
a  mortal  wound ;  those  around  him  were  dispersed ;  a  gate  was 
then  prudently  opened,  at  which  the  Tuscans  gladly  hunied 
out,  but  they  fell  in  with  thetfoops  of  the  victorious  consul, 
and  w^ne  most  of  them  cut  to  pieces.  The  victory  was  com- 
plete ;  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was  decreed  to  Fabius,  but  he 
declined  it  on  account  of  the  desth  of  his  brother  and  his  col- 
league ;  he  distributed  the  wounded  soldiers  among  the  patri- 
cians (his  own  ffena  taking  the  larger  number),  by  whom  th^ 
were  tended  with  the  greatest  care. 

So  perfect  was-  the  reconciliation  nowb^weea  the  Fabii  md 
the  people,  that  at  the  next  election  (275)  Casso,  the  aeeuser 
of  Sp.  Gassius,  was  the  choice  of  the  centuriesi  the  patrioiana 
nominating  T.  Yirginius  Tricostua.,  Without  waiting  for  it  to 
be  urged  by  the  tribunes,  Gseso  Fabius  called  on  the  senate  to 
put  the  agrarian  law  into  execution ;  but  he  and  his  house  were 
reviled<  aa  traitors  and  aposti^«a  from  their  former  prindidesi 
and  his- proposals  treated  widt  seom.  The  plebeians,,  gratified 
by  his  conduct,  cheerfully  took  the  field  under  him.  against  the 
iBquian^  and  havii^  invaded  imd  ravaged  their  tenitoir,.  hast*- 
«ied  to  the  rdief  of  the  other  consul)  who  had  been.  Jpfr^^ 
and  was  sunranrnded  by  the  VeieBtines. 

The  Fabian  hooua^  finding  that  there  was  no  chance  of  x&» 

^  That  is  the:  ^partam  at  tbK  eaasnl,.  «gr  more  propedf^pnetoc   Saa 
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ducing  their  order  to  act  with  justice  townrd  the  pkhs^  taid 
that  they  were  themselves  hecome  objects  of  aTersion  to  thsxif 
former  friends,  resolved  to  abandon  Rome,  and  to  form  a  se- 
parate settlement,  where  they  might  still  be  of  service  to  their 
country.     The  place  they  fixed  on  was  the  banks  of  the  Cre- 
mera,  a  stream  in  the  Veientine  territory.     Led  by  the  consul 
Caeso,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  six,  accompanied 
by  their  wives  and  children,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  chents 
and  friends,  said  to  have  amounted  to  four  thousand,  they  is- 
sued on  the  ides  of  February  through  the.  right-hand  Janus  of 
the  Carmentai  gate*,  attended  by  the  prayers  of  the  people; 
and  coming*  to  the  Cremera  raised  their  fortress,  whence  they 
scoured  without  ceasing  the  whole  Veientnic  territory,  destroy- 
ing the  lands  and  carrying  off  the  cattle.     After  some  months- 
liie  Veientines  assembled  a  large  army  to  assail  the  fortress  of 
the  Cretnera ;  but  L.  ^milius,  one  df  the  new  consuls  (276), ' 
led  his  troops,  against  them,  and  gave  them  a  defeat^  which  was 
followed  by  a  truce  for  a  year.     On  the  expiration  of  the  truce 
(277)  the  Fabii  resumed  hostilities.     The  Veientines,  unable 
to  cfwpe  vnth  them  in  the  field,  had  recourse  to  stratagem.    They 
laid  an  ambush  in  the  hills  round  a  small  plain,  toward  which 
they  caused  herds  of  cattle  to  be  driven  in  view  of  the  fortress. 
The  Fabii  instantly  sallied  forth,  and  while  they  vrere  dispersed 
in  pursuit  of  the  oxen  the  Tuscans  came  dovm  on  them  from 
the  woody  hills,  where  they  had  lain  concealed,  and  surrounded 
them.    Tlie  Fabii  fought  vrith  desperation,  and  finally  breaking^ 
through  the  enemies  retired  to  the  summit  of  a  hill ;  but  there 
they  were  again  environed,  and  every  one  of  them  was  skdn« 
Their  fortress,  deprived  of  its  defmderSi  was  tak^i  and  dis** 
mantled-l"; 

Another  account  said  that  the  Fabii  had  Bet  out  unarmed 
fbr  Rome  to  perform  the  annual  sacrifices  of  their  ^ens  on  the 
Quirinal.  The  Veientines  collected  a  large  army,  and  lay  in  am- 
bush on  the  vray ;  the  Fabii,  who  were  proceeding  carelessly  t» 
in  time  of  peace,  vrere  assailed  on  all  sides  by  showers  of  mi«H 
rales  from  their  covrardly  foes,  and  all  fell  witii  many  wounds  f-: 

In  after-times  it  was  considered  unktcky  t&  go  out  at  this  gate; 
t  See  OlricU  Fasti,  ii.  195  m^ 

t  The  whole  gens  it  is  said  perished,  except  a  child  that  was  left  at  Rome. 
But  as  this  Fabius  was  consul  ten  years  after,  he  must  have  been  a  man  at 
the  time.  From  his  subsequent  history  it  would  appear  that  he  had  adhered 
teethe  old  p<^ic»of  the  family,  and  on  that  aeoount  did  not  share  in  the 
migration. 

£  2 
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The  18th  of  July*  of  the  year  277  was  the  day  rendered 
memorable  in  the  annals  by  the  fidl  of  the  Fabii,  about  two 
years  and  five  months  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Borne, 
lliat  th^  were  sacrificed  by  the  oligarchy  at  home  is  highly 
probable,  for  the  consul,  T.  Menenins,  was  enounped  but  four 
miles  off,  and  he  made  no  effort  whatever  to  aid  them.  His 
treachery  or  inaction,  howcTcr,  did  not  avail  him ;  the  Tuscans 
came  and  attacked  and  defeated  him ;  and  if  they  had  not 
delayed  to  plunder  the  camp^  they  might  hare  destroyed  the 
whole  Boman  army.  The  fugitives  filled  the  city  with  con- 
sternation, the  fort  on  the  Janiculan  was  abandoned,  the  Sub- 
lician  bridge  broken  down,  and  word  sent  to  the  consul  C. 
Horatius,  who  was  out  against  the  Yolscians,  to  hasten  to  the 
defence  of  the  city. 

The  Etruscans,  meantime,  had  encamped  on  the  Janiculan, 
whence  th^  frequently  passed  over  the  river  and  ravaged  the 
coimtry.  The  peasantry  fled  with  their  cattle  into  the  city  for 
safety,  and  famine  now  began  to  be  felt.  As  was  the  usual 
jiractice  in  such  cases,  the  cattle  were  driven  out  under  a  guard, 
mto  the  fields  on  the  side  of  the  city  away  from  the  river ;  ere 
long  the  Etruscans  crossed  the  Tiber  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  carry  them  off :  but  they  fell  into  an  ambush  near  the  temple 
of  Hopef,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  and  received  a  severe 
check.  Soon  after  the  whole  army  passed  over  in  the  night 
on  rafts,  and  attacked  the  camp  of  the  consul  Servilius  before 
the  Colline  gate,  but  they  there  met  with  another  repulse.  The 
famine,  however,  was  so  urgent  (for  no  supplies  could  be 
brought  in),  that  it  was  of  absolute  necessity  that  something 
decisive  should  be  done.  Accordingly  the  two  consular  armies 
passed  the  river  at  different  points ;  that  of  Servilius  assailed 
the  Janiculan,  but  was  repulsed,  and  would  have  been  driven 
into  the  river,  but  that  his  colleague,  Yirginius,  came  up  and 
fell  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Tuscans ;  the  other  army  then 
turned,  and  the  enemy  was  finally  defeated,  and  forced  to  aban- 
don the  Janiculan.  A  truce  for  ten  months  was  then  concluded. 
At  its  expiration  (279),  the  consul,  P.  Valerius,  defeated  the 
Veientines  and  a  Sabine  army  under  the  walls  of  Veii.  The 
following  year  a  peace  or  rather  truce  for  forty  years  was 
concluded ;  and  it  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  lands 

*  More  properly  the  16th  (Po8tr.  Id.  Quint.).    See  Niebuhr,  ii.  531. 
t  Thif  temple  was  without  the  walls ;  by  the  Emporiumi  it  is  supposed, 
beyond  the  Ayentine. 
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beyond  the  Tiber  were  restored  to  the  Romans^  and  not  bj  the 
romantic  generositj  of  Porsenna. 

We  must  now  take  a  view  of  the  internal  state  of  Rome  daring 
this  time. 

As  soon  as  the  Yeientines  had  retired  in  278,  the  tribunes 
impeached  T.  Menenius  for  suffering  the  Fabii  to  be  destroyed. 
As  they  merely  wanted  to  have  him  declared  guilty,  they  laid 
the  penalty  at  only  2000  asses ;  the  curies  condemned  him,  and 
grief  and  mdignation  at  this  desertion  of  him  by  his  own  order 
broke  his  heart,  and  he  died*.  ServiUus  was  next  impeached 
for  having  caused  the  loss  of  so  many  lives  by  his  attack  on 
the  Janiculan ;  but  he  defended  himself  with  spirit,  and,  as 
was  just,  was  acquitted.  In  the  year  after  the  peace  {281) 
the  tribune  Cn.  Genucius  summoned  the  consuls  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  L.  Furius  and  C.  Manlius,  to  answer  before  the 
plebs  for  not  having  carried  the  agrarian  law  into  effect.  The 
tribune  offered  sacrifice  before  the  people  in  the  Forum,  call- 
ing down  curses  on  his  head  if  he  did  not  proceed ;  the  accused 
saw  that  the  danger  of  their  being  outlawed,  at  the  least,  was 
imminent ;  and  it  was  decided  at  a  secret  meeting  of  the  pa» 
tridans  to  do  a  deed  which  should  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  plebeians. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial,  the  people 
were  all  assembled  in  the  Forum,  waiting  for  the  appearance 
of  Genucius.  As  he  delayed,  they  began  to  suspect  that  he 
had  been  terrified  into  an  abandonment  of  the  prosecution ; 
but  presently  his  friends,  who  had  gone  according  to  custom 
to  attend  him  to  the  Forum,  arrived  and  told  that  he  had  been 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  though  without  any  marks  of  violence* 
His  body  was  brought  forth ;  the  tribunes  and  the  people  were 
filled  with  terror,  and  fled  from  the  spot ;  the  patricians  exult* 
ing  in  their  success  boasted  openly  of  their  deed ;  and  with 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  carry  their  plans  into  effect,  the  con- 
suls ordered  a  levy,  that  they  might  get  the  most  offensive  of 
their  adversaries  into  their  hands  and  put  them  to  death.  The 
tribunes  feared  to  interfere,  and  had  the  consuls  refrained  from 
insult  they  might  have  succeeded. 

Volero  Publilius  Philo,  who  had  served  as  a  first  centurion^ 
was  called  out  as  a  common  soldier.  As  no  charge  could  be 
made  against  him,  he  refused  to  serve  in  an  inferior  station. 
The  lictors  were  sent  to  seize  him ;  he  appealed  to  the.  tribunes ; 
the  consuls  ordered  the  hctors  to  strip  and  scourge  him.  Volero, 

*  He  was  the  son  of  Agrippa  MeneniuSy  Dionys.  iz.  27.    liv.  iL  52. 
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«  -powerful  man,  floiig  them  from  him^  and  rushed  nmoiig  the 
people,  calling  on  them  to  aid  him.  The  Uctors  were  beaten 
and  their  fasces  broken,  the  consuls  fled  into  the  senate-house ; 
the  people,  however,  used  their  victory  with  moderation,  and 
qniet  was  restored  in  part  through  the  prudence  of  the  elder 
senators. 

The  next  year  (282)  Yolero  was  chosen  one  of  the  tribunes ; 
and  instead  of  avenging  his  private  quarrel  by  impeaching  the 
consuls,  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  procuring  of  permanent 
advantages  for  has  order.  He  brought  in  a  bill  to  give  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  tribunes  to  the  tribes  instead  of  the  c^ituries, 
where  the  patridans  exercised  so  much  influence  by  means  of 
their -cUents.  As  two  of  his  colleagues  supported  him,  and  a 
majority  was  dedsive  at  that  time  in  the  college  of  the  tribunes, 
the  patricians  found  themselves  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other 
means  of  stopping  the  measure. 

A  tribumcian  relation  resembled  a  bill  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment in  this  cireamstance,  that  if  not  carried  through  all  its 
stages  in  the  limited  period,  (in  the  latter  case  the  session,  in 
the  former  a  single  day,)  it  had  to  be  commenced  anew.  The 
magistrates  and  senators  had  moreover  the  power  of  oppoang 
any  motion  of  the  tribunes  which  concerned  the  whole  repub- 
lic ;  and  thus,  without  any  &ctious  design,  a  debate  might  be 
prolonged  to  sunset.  But  the  patricians  had  another  mode  of 
impedmg  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunes.  They  and  their  ctients 
used  to  spread  themselves  over  the  Forum ;  and  when  it  was 
necessary  that  the  ground  should  be  cleared,  and  the  plebeians 
left  alone  to  YOte  in  their  tribes,  and  diey  were  therefore  re- 
quested to  withdraw,  (that  is,  to  walk  over  to  their  Comitium, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rostra,)  they  would  refuse ;  this  would 
cause  a  tumult,  and  soaU  proceedings  would  be  stopped  for  the 
day.  The  mihtary  expeditions  formed  another  impediment; 
for  the  dients,  who  were  not  required  to  serve,  outnumbered 
the  plebeians  who  remained  at  home. 

By  means  of  this  kind  the  bill  of  Publilius  was  defeated  time 
after  time  to  the  end  of  his  year.  But  the  people  re-elected 
him  (283),  and  gave  him  for  a  colleague  C.  Leetorius,  a  man 
of  great  enei^  and  intrepidity.  The  patricians  on  their  side 
raised  the  feroeious  Ap.  Claudius  to  the  consulate :  the  choice 
of  the  centuries  was  T.  Quinetius  Capitolinus,  a  member  of  the 
.greater  houses,  a  man  of  just  and  moderate  sentimoits. 

The  tribunes  required  that  both  the  tribunes  and  the  eediks 
sbindd  be  chosen  by  the  tribes ;  they  further  proposd  a  resolution 
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ihtA  tbe  pkbSy  in  their  ttiiliefl[»  treie  eatitled  to  deH* 
bcsBteoniBattoisaffectmgtliewlifik  state  This  the  patncians 
iBBDlmd  to  oppose  to  tS^  utnuMit.;  tbe  tribones  on  thek  ode 
wefe  as  detennmed ;  and  on  the  eve  of  the  hnpoctant  day 
Lfletoraos  thus  oanduded  lib  address  to  the  people: — ''Since 
I  mn  not  soieaify  at  epeaking  as  at  aoting,  be  here  tomorrow, 
BomanSyand  I  inH  either  die  in  your  sight  or  oarry  the  law.'' 
In  the  moming  the  tribunes  entered  the  Forum.;  the  consols 
were  also  psesent.;  the  patricians  mingled  with  tbe  plebeians, 
to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  law.  Lestorius  directed  all  to 
wiuubaw  but  t£ose  mo  were  to  vote :  the  patricians  tod^  no 
notice :  be  ordered  the  officers  {mature^  to  aeize  some  of  them.; 
Appius,  in  an  insulting  manner^  denied  his  right  to  do  so ;  the 
intrepid  tribune  in  a  rage  sent  his  officer  to  arrest  the  consul ; 
Appzus  ordered  a  lictor  to  seize  Lsetorios ;  tbe  plebs  hastened 
to  the  defence  of  tbe  tribune,  tbe  patricians  to  that  of  the  con- 
sal.  Blood  would  have  been  -shed  but  for  the  efforts  of  tbe 
oonsulam,  who  forced  Appius  away  to  the  senate-bouse,  and  of 
Qoinctius,  who  appeased  tbe  people :  they  however  went  up 
and  occupied  Hie  Capitol  iu  arms. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  plebs  passed  the  resolution 
before  snnsd;.  Tbe  senate,  desxate  of  tbe  fury  of  Appius  and 
bis  party,  yielded  to  the  su«;estions  of  the  more  moderate  and 
prudent,  and  silently  adopted  it  as  a  law ;  though  the  more  far- 
sighted  saw  that  more  was  yielded  by  it  than  bad  been  done  at 
tro  Sacred  Mount.  Measures  might  now  originate  inthe  assem- 
bly of  the  tribes,  where  (not  as  in  that  of  tbe  centuries)  there 
was  freedom  of  debate  ;  these  were  to  be  fbllowed  by  a  decree 
of  tbe  senate,  and  then  to  be  ratified  by  tbe  curies. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  tbe  patricians  (a  part  of  whom 
bad  so  latefy  been  able  to  lord  it  over  tbe  rest  of  their  own 
body,  as  well  as  the  plebs)  should  be  now  so  feeble.  But  their 
allies,  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  were  at  this  time  too  bard 
pressed  themselves  to  be  able  to  give  them  any  aid ;  and  the 
preponderance  which  tbe  lesser  bouses  bad  acquired,  bad  natu- 
rally excited  jealousy  in  tbe  older  ones,  and  thus  inclined  them 
to  uie  plebs.  And  doubtless  there  must  have  been  among  tbe 
patricians  many  men  of  liberal  and  elevated  minds,  who  wished 
to  see  justice  done ;  there  were  others  also  connected  by  mar* 
riage  with  plebeian  families. 

It  being  necessary  to  send  armies  against  tbe  Yolscians  and 
^quians  in  defence  of  their  allies,  tbe  tribunes  did  not  oppose 
tbe  levies,  though  an  opportunity  would  be  thereby  afforded 
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to  Appios  of  exercising  his  fury  and  revenge.  He  led  there- 
fore an  army  against  Sie  Yolsoans,  while  Quinctius  advanced 
against  the  JSquians.  It  was  a  contest  between  Appius  and  his 
troops  ;  he  sought  to  drive  them  to  despair  by  invectives  and 
by  intolerable  commands  ;  they  resolved  to  show  him  that  he 
eould  not  bend  them  to  his  will.  His  orders  were  neglected^ 
curses  awaited  him  every  time  he  appeared ;  and  when  at  length 
he  led  his  troops  out  to  battle,  they  made  no  resistance  to  the 
foe,  but  turned  and  fled.  The  Yolscians  pursued  them,  slaugh- 
tering the  rearmost,  to  their  camp,  which  however  they  did  not 
venture  to  attack.  The  consul  called  his  troops  to  an  assem- 
bly; the  soldiers,  fearing  to  go  unarmed,  as  was  the  custom, 
refiised  to  attend.  His  officers  besought  Appius,  and  he  gave 
way,  and  issued  orders  for  a  retreat  next  day.  At  dawn  the 
trumpet  sounded ;  the  Yolscians,  aroused  by  the  sound,  came 
forth  and  fell  on  the  retiring  army  ;  a  general  panic  seized  the 
Bomans,  they  flung  away  their  arms  and  standards,  and  fled  in 
confusion.  On  the  Roman  territory  the  consul  held  his  court ; 
want  of  arms,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  wrong, 
enfeebled  the  soldiers,  and  the  patricians  and  the  allies  were 
at  hand  to  assail  them  .if  they  mutinied.  At  the  command  of 
Appius,  every  centurion  who  had  left  his  place,  and  every  tenth 
common  soldier,  was  seized,  scourged  and  beheaded. 

The  following  year  (284)  the  tribunes  impeached  Appius 
Claudius  for  his  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  his 
having  laid  violent  hands  on  a  tribune,  and  having  caused  loss 
and  (hsgrace  to  his  army.  Appius  disdained  to  use  any  of  the 
usual  modes  of  obtaining  favour ;  he  would  not  put  on  a  mean 
dress,  or  personally  supplicate  those  who  were  to  try  him  ;  his 
language  breathed,  as  ever,  haughtiness  and  defiance ;  the  people 
quailed  before  him ;  the  tribunes  put  off  the  day  of  trial.  But 
ere  the  day  arrived,  the  haughty  Appius  was  no  more ;  his 
own  hand  had  terminated  his  existence.  The  deed,  which  the 
Roman  religion  condemned,  was  concealed ;  his  body  was,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  brought  forth  for  interment ;  his  son  claimed 
to  have  the  usual  funeral  oration  pronounced  over  it ;  the  tri- 
bunes attempted  opposition,  but  the  people  would  not  carry  their 
enmity  beyond  the  tomb,  and  listened  calmly  to  his  praises^  now 
that  he  had  ceased  from  troubhng. 
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CHAPTER  III.* 

Volscian  War.—Legend  of  Coriolanos.— The  Tcrcntilian  Law.—Seizure  of 
the  Capitol  by  the  exiles.— Dictatorship  of  Cincumatus. — The  First 
DecemTirate.— The  Second  DecemTirate.— Sicinius  Deutotiu.— Fate  gf 
Virginia. — ^Abolition  of  the  DecemTirate. 

The  Volscians,  the  JSquians  and  the  Sabines  were  now  the 
constant  opponents  of  the  Romans,  the  Latins  and  the  Hemi- 
« cans.  In  284  nothing  of  importance  occurred ;  but  the  next 
year,  while  the  disputes  were  warm  at  Rome  on  account  of  the 
agrarian  kws,  the  flight  of  the  peasantry  and  the  smoke  of 
the  burning  farm-houses  announced  the  approach  of  a  Volscian 
army.  Troops  were  hastily  levied,  the  enemy  retired,  but  was 
overtaken  ana  routed  near  Antium,  and  the  neighbouring  sea- 
port of  Ceno  came  over  to  the  Romans.  The  Sabines,  who 
had  meantime  entered  the  Roman  territory,  were  attacked  and 
driven  off  viith  loss  by  the  consular  armies  on  their  return. 

The  next  year  (286)  the  Sabines  extended  their  ravages  over 
the  Anio,  and  to  the  very  Colline  gate ;  but  the  consul  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Prisons  obliged  them  to  retire,  and  wasted  their  territory 
in  return.  The  other  consul,  T.  Quinctius,  had  marched  against 
the  Volscians  of  Antium.  After  an  indecisive  battle,  the  Yol- 
scians,  being  joined  by  an  ^quian  army,  surrounded  the  Roman 
camp  in  the  night  to  prevent  a  retreat.  The  consul,  having 
calmed  the  apprehensions  of  his  men,  set  the  trumpeters  and 
horn-blowers  on  horseback  out  before  the  rampart,  ordering 
them  to  sound  all  through  the  night.  The  enemy,  expecting 
a  sally,  remained  under  arms  while  the  Romans  took  their  rest. 
At  dawn  the  consul  led  out  his  army ;  the  Volscians,  exhausted 
with  watchine,  retired  after  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  summit 
of  a  rugged  mil ;  the  Romans,  heedless  of  the  missiles  which 
were  showered  down  on  them,  won  their  way  up  to  the  top, 
and  the  Volscians  fled  down  the  other  side.  The  Volscian 
colonists  at  Antium  then  agreed  to  evacuate  the  town,  and 
their  place  was  taken  by  one  thousand  colonists  from  the  three 
allied  peoplesf  • 

*  Livy,  ti.  61.— iii.  59.    Dionys.  ix.  55.— xL  46.  the  Ei>itoiiiaton. 
t  See  above,  p.  67|  fio/ef. 
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For  some  years  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities  hetween 
the  Romans  and  the  Yolsc^ns ;  hut  the  iGquians  were  still  in 
arms>  the  expelled  colonists  of  Antium  and  their  usual  parti- 
sans fighting  with  the  utmost  zeal  under  their  banners.  In 
289  the  ^quians  advanced  as  far  as  Mount  Algidus,  where 
they  pitched  their  camp.  The  consul  T.  Quinctius  came  and 
encamped  opposite  them  :  but  they  made  a  sudd«n  irruption 
into  the  Roman  territory ;  the  country-folk,  who  expected  no 
such  event,  had  not  time  to  convey  their  property  to  the  city, 
or  to  the  strong  pagi"^,  and  the  invaders  carried  off  a  large 
booty. 

The  next  year  (290)  th^  Volsdans  of  Ecetrse  joined  the 
iEquians.  At  the  urgent  desire  of  the  Hemicans,  the  consul 
Sp.  Furius  was  sent  with  an  army  to  their  defence ;  but  he  was 
unable  to  oppose  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
even  so  closely  cooped  up  by  them  in  his  camp,  that  it  was  only 
through  the  Hemicans  mat  his  situation  could  be  made  known 
at  Rome.  T.  Quinctius  was  sent  with  an  army  to  his  rehef ;  but 
Furius  had  meantime  been  himself  wounded,  and  his  brother 
with  one  thousand  of  the  best  men  slain  in  a  sally.  Quinctius 
relieved  the  army  of  Furius,  but  the  other  consul  A.  Postumius 
Albus  had  been  imable  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  ravaging 
the  lands  of  Rome ;  the  peasantry  fled  with  their  cattle  into 
the  city ;  the  heat  of  the  summer,  joined  with  the  want  of 
pasture,  caused  a  murrain  among  the  cattle,  which  was  followed 
by  a  dreadful  pestilence  among  the  people.  The  Yolscians 
and  iEquians  came  and  encamped  within  three  miles  of  Rome 
on  the  road  to  Gahii ;  but  the  country  round,  filled  with  ruins 
and  the  unburied  dead,  offered  nothing  to  plunder ;  and  fear  of 
the  pestilence,  or  of  the  resistance  the  people  still  might  make, 
withheld  them  from  attacking  the  city.  They  broke  up  at 
length,  and  proceeded  to  ravage  all  parts  of  Latium.  The 
spreading  of  the  pestilence  probably  caused  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities after  this,  which  was  followed  by  a  truce ;  and  in  295, 
the  Romans,  to  dissolve  the  league  which  they  found  too  strong 
for  them,  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  the  Yolscians,  giving 
up  Antium  and  other  towns,  and  entering  into  a  municipal  re- 
lation f  with  them.  An  advantage  derived  by  Rome  from  this 
war,  disastrous  as  it  was,  was  the  utter  ruin  and  breaking-up 

*  A  pagw  was  a  place  on  an  eminence  surrounded  by  awttll  «r  id&tch  and 
rampart  for  the  people  to  retreat  to  on  such  occasions  as  the  present. 

t  The  nmmitipmm snsweredto the i89poUty of  tlie Greeks ;  it oonfeired 
an  civic  rights  but  those  of  voting  m  the  asseniblies,  or  holdJAg  office. 
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of  the  Latin  union ;  seveial  of  whose  towns  were  obliged  iio 
place  themselves  in  a  state  of  dependence  under  her. 

>it  is  inthis  war  that  the  celebrated  legend  of  CoriolanuB,  which 
has  been  thrown  baok  to  the  year  263>  pnobahly  finds  its  true 
place*. 

Cn.  Mardus,  a  gallant  patrician  youth,  said  the  legend,  was 
serviog  in  the  army  which  P.  Gominius  led  in  261  against  the 
Yolscians  of  Antium.  The  Yolscians  were  defeated,  the  towns 
oi  Longula  and  Polusca  were  tsksn,  and  siege  was  laid  to  Co* 
lioli.  J>ui]ng  a  vigorous  assault  of  the  town,  the  Y olscian  army 
came  from  Antium,  and  fell  on  the  Romans ;  the  besieged  at 
'the  same  time  made  a  sally,  but  they  were  driven  haxsk  by  & 
parly  headed  by  Mardus,  wno,  entering  the  town  pell-mell  with 
them,  set  fire  to  the  buildings  next  me  wall^  the  Yolsdans, 
seeing  the  smoke  and  fiames,  thought  that  the  town  was  taken, 
and  retired.  Corioli  was  thus  won,  and  Mardus  derived  from 
it  the  name  of  Coriolanus.  This  and  other  exploits  made  him 
the  darling  of  his  order ;  but  the  plebs  dreaded  him,  and  refused 
him  the  consulate. 

The  next  year  Home  was  visited  by  a  grievous  famine. 
Com  was  sought  in  all  quarters,  even  as  far  as  Sicily,  whence 
there  came  a  large  supply,  part  purchased,  part  the  gift  of  a 
Greek  prince  of  die  island.  It  was  proposed  in  the  senate  to 
distribute  the  gift-coin  gratis  amimg  the  people,  and  to  sell  the 
remainder  at  a  low  price  ;  but  Marcius  said  that  now  was  the 
time  to  make  them  abolish  the  odious  tribunate,  and  advised 
not  to  give  them  the  com  on  any  other  terms.  When  the 
people  heard  what  he  had  proposed,  they  became  furious,  and 
would  have  torn  him  to  pieces,  but  that  the  tribunes  summoned 
him  to  appear  before  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  He  treated 
their  menaces  with  contempt,  and  abated  nought  of  his  haugh* 
tiness ;  but  the  other  patricians  supplicated  for  him.  His  con- 
demnation however  was  certain ;  so  he  quitted  Rome,  and  went 
into  exilef  to  Antium,  where  he  became  the  guest  of  Attius 
Tullius.  He  offered  the  Yolscians  his  services  a^;ainst  his 
country ;  they  in  return  gave  him  the  highest  dvil  rights ; 

*  Livy,  ii.  33-35,  39, 40.    Dionys.  vii.  viii.  1-62.  Plut.  Coriolanitt. 

t  Banishment  was  unknown  to  the  Roman  law  during  the  Republic. 
Cic.  Ciecina,  34.  Vat.  9.  An  exulf  that  is,  one  who  it  out  (see  above,  p.  58), 
d^JiunttgcHo,  was  a  person  who  left  his  native  city  to  reside  in  one  with  whidi 
it  had  ar  municipal  relation.  The  jtu  exukmdi  might  be  used  by  any  accused 
■cnon  up  to  the  moment  of  the  very  last  tribe  voting  his  condemnatioii. 
He  was  then  no  longer  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the  interdiction  of  fire  and 
water  prevented  his  return. 
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and  when  Tullius  had  rekindled  the  war  as  aboye  related*, 
Marcios  was  appointed  to  be  his  colleague. 

Success  everywhere  attended  the  arms  of  the  exile.  He 
took  the  colony  of  Circeii ;  Satricum,  Longula,  Polusca  and 
Corioli  submitted ;  Lavinium,  Corbio,  Vitellia,  Trebia,  Lavici 
and  Pedum  opened  their  gates ;  he  pitched  his  camp  at  the 
Cluilian  Ditch,  ^ve  miles  from  Romef,  whence  he  rayaged 
the  lands  of  the  plebeians,  sparing  those  of  his  own  order. 

Fear  and  consternation  reigned  in  the  city,  and  resistance 
was  not  thought  of:  the  senate,  the  curies  and  the  plebs  united 
in  a  decree  restoring  Marcius  to  his  civic  rights.  Five  con* 
sulars  bore  it  to  him ;  but  he  insisted  that  all  the  territory- 
taken  from  the  Yolscians  should  be  restored,  the  colonies  be 
recalled,  and  the  Volscian  people  received  into  a  municipal  re- 
lation. He  gave  them  thirty  days  to  consider,  and  led  off  his 
troops  for  that  time.  When  they  were  ended,  the  Ten  First 
of  the  senate  waited  on  him  ;  he  -gave  them  three  days  more, 
driving  them  from  his  camp  with  threats.  Next  day  the  fla- 
men,  the  augurs  and  the  other  ministers  of  religion  came  in 
their  sacred  robes  to  try  to  move  him,  but  they  too  sued  in 
vain.  And  now  the  third  day  was  come,  and  were  the  sun  to 
go  down  on  his  wrath,  he  was  to  lead  his  troops  against  the 
defenceless  city.  But  a^ain  Rome  owed  her  safety  to  her 
women.  A  procession  of  her  noblest  matrons,  headed  by  the 
exile's  venerable  mother  Veturia  and  his  wife  Volumnia  leading 
her  two  young  children,  was  seen  to  approach  the  Volscian 
camp.  They  entered  and  came  to  his  tent ;  the  tears  of  his 
wife  and  the  other  matrons,  the  threatened  curse  of  his  aged 
parent,  bent  his  haughty  soul.  He  burst  into  tears :  "  Mother,'* 
cried  he,  "  thou  hast  chosen  between  Rome  and  thy  son ;  me 
thou  wilt  never  see  more ;  may  they  requite  thee  I"  He  em- 
braced his  wife  and  children,  and  dismissed  them,  and  next 
morning  he  led  off  his  army.  He  lived  among  the  Yolscians 
to  a  great  age,  and  often  was  heard  to  say  that  exile  was  most 
grievous  to  an  old  man  %  :  when  he  died,  the  Roman  matrons 
mourned  a  year  as  they  had  done  for  Brutus  and  Poplicola ;  and 
his  praises,  as  those  of  a  pious  and  upright  man,  were  handed 
down  to  posterity. 

*  See  p.  67. 

f  The  patrician  lands  lay  witliinside  of  it.    See  above,  p.  69,  note*. 

%  Fabins,  in  liv.  ii.40,  Zonar.  vii.  16.  Some  said  he  was  assassinated 
bv  the  Yolscians;  others  (Cic,  Brutus,  11)  that  he  put  an  end  to  himself 
Uke  Themistocles. 
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We  have  called  this  tale  a  legend,  and  said  tibuit  ft  is  in  iU 
wrone  place.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  oar 
so  domg.  There  was  no  famine  at  Rome  in  262 ;  there  was 
no  prince,  that  is  tyrant,  in  Sicily  at  that  time ;  the  tribunes 
had  not  the  power  here  ascribed  to  them  till  after  the  year  280 ; 
the  practice  of  naming  persons  from  conquests  they  had  made 
began  with  Scipio  Afncanus'*'.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  famine  in  278,  at  which  time  Hiero  was  reigning  at  Syracuse ; 
and  soon  ailer  there  was  a  violent  dissension  between  the  orders, 
when  the  proposal  ascribed  to  Cn.  Marcius  may  have  been  made, 
and  the  plebs  were  then  strong  enough  to  punish  any  one  who 
attempted  to  do  away  with  any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
state.  Finally,  the  conquests  ascribed  to  Coriolanus  are  mostly 
the  cessions  made  to  the  Volscians  at  the  peace  of  295. 

Yet  the  story  of  Coriolanus  is  no  mere  fable.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Roman  exilesf^ 
serving  in  the  Volscian  army  in  the  hopes  of  re-entering  Rome 
as  victors,  and  that  he  demanded  their  recall  as  well  as  his  own. 
But-  as  these  would  have  reclaimed  their  property  and  hare 
sought  vengeance  of  their  enemies,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  dreaded  by  all  parties  than  their  return.  If  then  Can* 
olanus,  to  save  his  coimtry  from  this  affliction,  consented  never 
to  see  it  more,  and  returned  to  exile  when  he  might  have  eix* 
tered  Rome  as  a  conqueror,  he  was  every  way  worthy  of  the 
fame  he  acquired,  and  his  name  should  ever  be  held  in  honour* 
able  remembrance  as  that  of  a  true  patriot. 

We  now  return  to  the  internal  history.  The  pestilence  had 
committed  dreadful  ravages ;  it  had  carried  off  the  two  ccHfr> 
suls,  three  of  the  tribunes,  and  a  fourth  of  the  senate,  and,  as 
is  <dways  the  case,  had  produced  great  dissoluteness  of  maiK 
ners.  The  patricians,  as  oeing  a  close  body,  suffered  more  loss 
of  political  strength  than  the  plebeians ;  many  of  their  houses 
seem  to  have  died  off,  whose  clientry  mostly  joined  the  plebs. 
Internal  and  external  calamities  combined  to  make  men  aware 
of  the  defects  of  the  existing  institutions,  and  to  induce  them 
to  favour  a  constitutional  reform. 

In  the  year  292  the  tribune  C.  Terentilius  Arsa  took  iha 

*  Lit.  XXX.  45. 

t  The  ipvyddes  of  the  Greeks  (see  History  of  Greece,  Part  II.  pastmi^ 
the  Juorusciti  of  the  repablics  of  middle  age  Italy.  The  above  is  on^ 
Niebuhr's  hypothesis,  but  it  is  so  extremely  probable  that  it  is  diiBenlt 
to  embraee  it. 
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eppdrtwaaky  of  Ifbe  ebaence  of  the  conauk  and  the  legions  to 
propose  n  hill  of  reform,  of  which  the  ohject  was  threei^ld  ;  to 
unite  the  two  orders,  and  plaee  them  on  a  footing  of  equality ; 
to  flnhstitute  a  limited  magistraoy  for  the  consulate  ;  to  frame 
a  code  of  laws  for  all  classes  of  Bomans  without  distinction. 
This  bill  was  passed  by  the  plebs  on  the  return  of  the  consul 
Lucretius,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  senate  and  the  curies. 

The  next  year  (293)  the  Terentilian  law  was  brought  for- 
ward by  the  whole  college  of  the  tribunes.  The  consuls  to 
impede  them  commenced  a  levy ;  the  tribunes  resisted  it ;  the 
patridans  and  their  dients  on  their  side  prevented  by  their 
usual  manceuvres*  the  voting  of  the  tribes.  They  were  headed 
in  these  attempts  by  Ceeso  Quinctius,  a  voung  man  of  great 
bodily  size  and  strength,  equally  distinguished  by  valour  and 
eloquence,  and  they  frequently  beat  the  plebeians  and  drove 
them  aS  the  Forum.  At  length  A.  Yirginius,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, impeached  Ceeso  under  the  Icilian  lawf.  The  patri- 
dans  now  awoke  from  their  dream  and  saw  their  danger,  the 
leading  men  among  them  descended  to  the  humblest  entreaties 
to  save  their  champion,  but  all  was  vain.  To  augment  the 
odium  against  him,  M.  Yolscius  Fictor,  a  former  tribune,  came 
forward  and  declared  that  in  the  time  of  the  pkgue,  as  he  and 
his  elder  brother,  who  was  only  just  recovering  from  it,  were 
passing  through  the  street  named  the  Sub^ra,  they  met  a  party 
of  riotous  youths  headed  by  Ceeso,  who  picked  a  quarrel  with 
them ;  his  brother  was  knocked  down  by  Ceeso,  and  he  died 
ahortly  after  of  the  blow ;  he  had  himself  applied  to  no  purpose 
for  justice  to  the  consuls  of  the  year.  This  tale  roused  the 
people  to  fiiry,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  tribunes 
could  save  the  accused  from  them.  Ceeso,  who  had  given  ten 
sureties  (each  bound  in  3000  asses),  seeing  his  condemnation 
certain,  retired  secretly  that  very  night  into  Etruria,  and  his 
guroties  had  to  pay  the  money  to  the  temple  of  Ceres^. 

The  elder  patricians  began  now  to  think  that  resistance  was 
useless,  and  they  were  anxious  for  an  accommodation  :  not  so 
the  juniors ;  they  were  more  embittered  than  ever,  but  they 

*  See  above,  p.  78. 

t  Passed  in  the  year  262 ;  its  object  was  the  imposition  of  a  fine  on  any 
one  who  should  impede  a  tribune  when  addressing  the  people.  Dionys. 
fii.l7. 

4  ^  The  money/'  says  livy  (iiL13),  **  was  cruelly  exacted  from  his  father.'' 
fif  iOrit  most  have  been  by  the  sureties ;  but  this  is  a  mere  fiction  to  aoooonl 
for  the  narrow  circumstances  in  which  we  shall  find  Cincinnstuf. 
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adopted  a  new  system  of  tactics.  On  court  days  th^and  tiieir 
clients  occupied  the  Foram  and  impeded  the  meanines  of  die 
tribunes  in  the  usual  way,  taking  care  that  no  one  should  make 
himself  conspicuous ;  on  other  days  they  vied  with  each  other 
in  kindness  and  courtesy  toward  the  indiyidual  plebenns.  The 
tribunes,  however,  saw  or  affected  to  see  a  ooms^piracy  against 
themselves  and  their  order,  and  in  the  next  year  (294)  a  repent 
was  spread  that  Caeso  had  been  in  the  city,  and  that  a  plan  was 
laid  for  murdering  them  and  the  leading  plebeums,  and  brings 
ing  back  the  republic  to  what  it  had  been  before  the  secession. 
While  the  minds  of  the  people  were  thus  kept  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  cries  of  To  arms  !  and  The  enemies  are  m  ike  city  I 
were  heard  one  night,  raised  by  persons  who  were  flying  for 
their  lives  down  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Forum,  and  averring 
that  the  citadel  was  seized  by  a  body  of  men  who  were  puttiog 
to  death  all  who  would  not  join  them.  Terror  prevailed  aS 
through  the  night,  and  guards  were  placed  on  tne  Aventine 
and  Esquiline,  and  the  streets  leading  to  them. 

The  morning  revealed  the  truth.  A  body  of  exiles  and  tou- 
away  slaves  with  the  clients  of  Appius  Herdonius,  a  powerAil 
Sabine  who  had  placed  himself  at  their  head,  had  come  down 
the  river  by  night  in  boats,  and  enterine  the  city  by  the  GaF- 
mental  gate,  (which,  from  a  religious  motrre,.w«s  never  closed,) 
had  mounted  to  the  Capitol,  that  was  at  hand,  and  made  theno- 
selves  masters  of  it.  At  dawn  Herdonius  called  aloud  on  the 
slaves,  but  in  vain,  to  rise  for  their  liberly ;  the  consuls,  on 
their  side,  having  secured  the  gates  and  walls  egaaist  an  attack 
from  without,  which  they  apprehended,  wished  to  assail  the 
Capitol  at  once,  and  began  to  administer  the  military  oath. 
But  the  tribunes,  who  maintained  that  the  whole  was  only  n 
device  of  the  patricians,  and  that  those  on  the  Capitol  were 
nothing  but  their  friends  and  clients,  opposed  the  lew,  saying 
that  now  was  the  time  to  pass  the  bill,  while  the  pid>s  were 
under  arms,  and  that  then  those  above  would  go  off  as  quietly 
as  they  came.  In  this  confusion  the  consul  P.  Yalerius  saved 
his  country ;  he  implored  the  people  to  consider  titt  danger  if 
their  enemies  were  to  learn  that  the  Capitol  was  oecopied,  and 
he  pledged  himself  that  when  the  danger  was  over  no  faindraace 
should  be  given  to  the  voting  of  the  assembly,  and  that  if  die 
bill  was  passed  it  should  be  made  law. 

The  word  of  a  Valerius  sufficed ;  the  plebeians  took  the  oath, 
tfaot  the  day  was  £u:  spent,  and  the  assault  had  to  be  deferred 
to  the  morrow.    In  the  mommg,  beii^  joined  by  the  Tuaoik- 
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lans,  whom  their  dictator  L.  Mamilius  had  brought  to  their 
aid,  they  began  to  ascend.  The  outlaws  fought  with  despe* 
ration,  but  they  were  driven  back ;  a  part  of  them  defended 
the  temple,  and  the  consul  Valerius,  who  led  the  attack,  was 
slain  in  forcing  the  vestibule.  At  length  all  were  killed  or 
taken.  Herdonius,  and  most  probably  Cseso  Quinctius*,  was 
among  the  slain ;  all  the  prisoners  were  executed.  The  plebs 
assessed  themselves  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  solemn  funeral 
for  the  patriotic  consul. 

The  tribunes  now  called  on  C.  Claudius,  the  remaining  con- 
sul, to  perform  the  promise  of  his  deceased  colleague ;  but 
he  refused  to  act  by  himself,  and  the  senate  and  curies  made 
L.  Quinctius  Cindnnatus,  the  father  of  Cseso,  consul,  who 
breathing  vengeance  against  the  plebeians,  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  the  miUtary  oath  they  had  taken  to  Valerius,  and 
leading  them  awav  from  Rome  force  them  to  pass  what  laws 
the  senate  pleased.  ~  He  therefore  ordered  them  to  repair  in 
arms  to  the  lake  Regillus,  whither  the  augurs  were  sent  to 
consecrate  a  field  for  the  comitia.  But  the  courage  of  the 
patricians  again  failed  them ;  the  measure  was  abandoned,  on 
condition  of  the  law  not  being  agitated  that  year ;  they  tried 
also,  but  to  no  purpose,  to  prevent  the  re-election  of  the  tri- 
bunes, and  the^ibwere  obliged  to  give  up  an  attempt  at  making 
Cincinnatus  consul  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  year  (295)  was  that  of  the  peace  with  the 
Volscians.  The  ^quians  were  still  in  arms,  and  in  296  the 
consul  Minudus  was  defeated  by  them  and  besieged  in  his 
camp  on  Mount  Algidus.  An  army  sent  from  Rome  relieved 
him ;  but  as  he  had  lost  the  battle  through  his  own  fault,  he 
was  obliged  to  resign  the  command  to  Q.  Fabius. 

This  event  was  transmitted  in  the  poetic  legendary  form, 
and  being  associated  with  a  celebrated  name,  it  has  come  down 
to  us  in  the  following  manner. 

The  ^quians,  who  had  been  parties  to  the  peace  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  now  broke  out,  and  led  by  Gracchus  Cloelius 
ravaged  the  lands  of  Latium.  They  encamped  with  their  booty 
on  Mount  Algidus,  whither  Roman  ambassadors  came  to  com- 

Slain  of  this  breach  of  faith.     The  iEquian  general  insolently 
esired  them  to  make  their  complaint' to  the  oak  beneath  whose 
capadous  shade  he  was  seated.     The  Romans  took  the  oak 

*  Two  years  after  (Livy,  iii.  25.)  he  is  spoken  of  in  a  manner  which  shows 
that  he  was  not  then  living. 
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and  the  gods  to  witness  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  cb- 
parted.  The  consul  Minucius  led  his  army  to  the  Algidus  ; 
but  fortune  favoured  the  misdoers,  and  he  was  shut  up  by 
them,  with  a  rampart  raised  round  his  camp.  Five  horsemeD 
who  escaped  ere  the  enemy's  lines  were  completed,  brought 
the  tidings  to  Rome  ;  it  was  resolved  to  create  a  dictator  ;  and 
the  choice  fell  on  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  who  was  hving 
on  a  small  farm  of  four  jugers  in  the  Vatican  land  beyond  the 
Tiber*.  The  officer  {viator)  sent  to  inform  him  of  his  ap* 
pointmentf  found  him  guiding  his  plough  with  nothing  on  him 
but  his  under-garment^,  it  being  summer-time ;  he  bade  him 
clothe  himself  to  hear  the  message  of  the  senate  and  the  Fathers. 
Cincinnatus  called  to  his  wife  Racilia  to  fetch  him  his  toga% 
out  of  the  cottage.  When  he  was  dressed,  the  officer  saluted 
him  as  dictator ;  a  boat  lay  ready  to  convey  him  across  the 
river ;  at  the  other  side  he  was  received  by  his  three  sons  and 
several  of  his  friends  and  kinsmen  and  a  number  of  the  patri- 
dans,  and  was  conducted  by  them  to  his  abode. 

Before  dawn  next  morning  he  entered  the  Forum,  and  ha- 
ving appointed  L.  Tarquitius,  a  man  brave  but  poor,  to  be 
master  of  the  horse,  he  ordered  all  the  shops  to  be  closed,  al> 
business  to  be  suspended  ||,  and  every  one  able  to  serve  to 
appear  by  sunset  without  the  city  with  food  dressed  for  five 
days,  and  with  twelve  palisades.  While  those  who  were  to  march 
were  cutting  their  p£ues  and  preparing  their  arms,  those  who 
were  to  remain  dressed  the  victuals  for  them.  At  night-faD, 
all  being  ready,  the  dictator  set  forth  at  their  head,  and  at 
midnight  they  had  reached  the  Algidus,  where  they  halted  near 
the  camp  of  the  enemy.  The  dictator,  having  ridden  forward 
to  take  a  view  of  it,  durected  his  officers  to  make  the  men  lay 
down  their  baggage,  and  with  their  arms  and  palisades  alone 
to  resume  their  order  of  march,  and  having  surrounded  the 
enemy  to  raise  a  loud  shout  and  begin  to  cast  up  a  ditch  and 

•  The  Praia  Quinctia  opposite  the  Navalia.     See  p.  484. 

t  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xviii.  4.  Dionysius  (x.  17.  24.)  and  Livy  (ui.  26.) 
send  a  solemn  deputation  from  the  senate. 

X  Nudot  Plin.  ut  tup.  see  ournote  on  Virg.  Georg.  i.  299.  and  compu 
Isaiah  xx.  2.  Arnold  says  he  had  on  him  only  the  campeatre ;  but  tlua 
apron  or  petticoat  was,  we  believe,  only  worn  in  the  exercises  of  the  Campos 
Martius.  He  more  probably  wore  the  einctus  (e^ufiis),  a  short  tunic 
coming  only  to  the  breast,  probably  with  shoulder-straps :  see  Poipb.  om 
Hor.  A.  P.  50.  GeU.  vii.  12. 

§  The  toga  was  a  large  white  woollen  shawl  of  a  semicircnlar  fo 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  rendering  it  gown, 

y  Tlus  was  called  a  Juatithaat. 
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mmpari*  Hk  orders  were  obeyed;  the  fthoiit  pealed  orer  the 
cmp  of  the  JBquians  to  that  of  the  Bomans,  filling  those  with 
ttrror,  theee  ivith  joy  and  hope.  The  besieged  burst  forth 
from  their  camp^  and  fonght  with  the  iBqnians  till  the  dawn. 
Meantime  the  dictator's  army  had  completed  their  works,  and 
the  ^qmana,  thus  shut  in  and  now  assailed  from  within  and 
withont,  sued  for  mercy.  The  terms  granted  were  the  sur« 
vender  of  CIgbUus  and  the  principal  offieers,  and  of  their  town 
oi  Corbio  with  all  the  property  m  it ;  the  rest,  having  passed 
under  the  jcke,  might  then  depart  unarmed.  Cloetius  and  his 
offioeiB  were  then  liud  in  chains  ;  an  opening  was  made  in  the 
Boman  line ;  two  spears  upright  and  one  across  (the  jugunig 
or  yoke,)  were  set  up  in  it,  under  which  the  .^uian  soldiers^ 
eacn  with  only  a  single  garment,  marched  out,  their  eamp  and 
all  in  it  remaining  in  the  hands  oi  the  victors.  The  spoil  was 
divided  among  the  Uberating  arfiiy ;  the  liberated  called  the 
dictator  their  patron,  and  gave  him  a  golden  crown  of  a  pound 
in  weight.  He  entered  the  city  in  triumph ;  tables  were  spread 
with  provisions  before  all  the  doors  as  the  soldiers  passeoC  and 
joy  and  festivity  everywhere  prevailed.  The  dictator  at  the 
end  of  sixteen  days  had  down  his  office,  and  declining  all  the 
gifts  that  were  offered  him  returned  to  his  farm. 

Pity  that  so  pleasing  a  le^nd  will  not  pass  the  ordeal  of 
criticism !  Five  palisades  heme  counted  a  heavy  load  for  a 
soldier  used  to  duty,  how  could  men  called  out  on  a  sudden 
levy  carry  twelve  f  and  how  could  they  march  thus  laden 
twenty  miles  from  sunset  to  midnight  ?  Each  soldier,  to  use 
so  many,  must  have  had  a  fathom  of  ground  to  intsench,  and 
would  the  JSquians  make  no  effort  to  break  through  so  thin  a 
hue  ?  The  manner  in  which  CincinnatuB  learned  his  elevation 
to  the  dictatorship  is  also  told  of  his  consulate,  and  fifteen  years 
after  CloeHus  .is  taken  just  in  the  same  way  near  Ardea ;  the 

giving  up  of  Corbio  is  a  pure  invention  of  the  annalists  ;  and 
nally,  the  JSquians  were  not  included  in  the  peace  of  295, 
and  so  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  perjury. 

But  the  dictatorship  of  Cincinnatus  appears  in  reality  to 
have  had  a  much  less  noble  origin.  In  295  the  quaestors, 
A.  ComeHus  and  Q.  ServiHus,  accused  M.  Yolscios  before  the 
curies*,  for  having  by  perjury  caused  the  ruin  of  one  of  their 
order ;  the  tribilnes,  however,  prevented  the  patricians  from 
going  on  with  the  trial,  and  nothing  could  be  don^  in  it  that 
year.     Next  year  (296)  the  tribunican  power  bad  to  give  way 

•  See  above,  p.  64. 
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before  that  of  the  dictator,  and  Cindimatus  liad  tIieBatis£ustioii 
of  seeing  the  accuser  of  his  son  driven  into  exile.  He  then 
hid  do^m.his  office,  and  retired  to  his  £unn. 

Under  the  mild  und  equitable  form  of  ^vemment  which 
we  enjoy,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceiTe  ^e  bitter  ruthless 
Spirit  which  animated  the  oligarchies  and  democracies. of  an- 
tiquity. On  the  present  occasion,  the  patricians  scrupled  si 
no  means  of  offence;  the j  not  only  impeded  the  assemblies  of 
ihe  plebeians,  hut  they  caused  the  most  active  and  daring  of 
them  to  be  assassinated*.  But  all  would  not  avail;  the  same 
tribunes  were  re-elected  every  year,  and  in  297  their  number 
was  increased  to  ten,  two  from  each  of  the  dasses ;  and  the 
next  year  the  senate  and  curies  were  obhged  to  confirm  a. law, 
proposed  by  the  tribune  IdHus,  for  assigning  the  whole  of  the 
Aventine  to  the  plebeians.  At  length  (300)  the  patricians 
gave  way  on  the  subject  of  the  Terentilian  law,  and  agreed  ta 
a  revision  of  the  laws  ;  and  three  senators  were  sent  to  Athens, 
ihen  flourishing  under  Pericles,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  its  laws 
and  constitution. 

In  the  year  301  JRx)me  was  agaui  visited  by  the  pestilence, 
and  one  of  the  consuls,  his  successor,  four  tribunes,  an  augur, 
one  of  the  three  great  flamens,  many  senators,  half  the  free- 
men, and  all  the  slaves  are  said  to  have  died  of  it.  It  fell  with 
equal  fury  on  the  Yolscians,  iBquians,  Sahines,  and  other 
peoples  of  Italy. 

At  length  (302)  the  plague  ceased,  and  the  envoys  having 
returned  from  Greece,  a  board  of  ten  patricians,  one  half  to  be 
elected  by  the  centuries,  (the  plebeians  having  given  up  their 
original  demand  of  a  share  in  itf,)  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
and  enact  a  general  code  of  laws.  As  in  cases  of  this  kind 
in  antiquity  the  lawgivers  were  entrusted  with  all  the  powers 
of  the  state  ^,  the  consulate  and  the  other  magistracies  were 
411  merged  in  the  decemvirate,  and  the  decemvirs  were  thus 
invested  with  nearly  absolute  power.  Being  in  effect  a  decury 
of  interrexes,  they  exercised  the  supreme  power  by  turns :  he 
who  held  it  was  named  Cuatos  TJrhis ;  he  was  attended  bv  the 
twelve  lictors,  and  presided  over  the  senate  and  the  whole  re- 
public ;  his  colleagues  acted  as  judges,  each  being  attended  by 
a  beadle  {Aeeenaus), 

*  Dion.  Exc.  de  Seat.  22,  and  Zonaras,  vii.  17. 

-f  TerentOiiis  YmA.  refoired  that  of  the  ten  ooramissioBers  to  be  appoinied 
five  should  be  plebeians. 

X  As  in  the  case  of  Solon  and  the  Thirty  at  Athens.  See  History  of  Gmee 
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It  was  not  the  desire  of  the  Romans  to  have  an  entirely  new 
constitution  :  a  selection  was  to  be  made  out  of  their  existing 
laws  and  usages,  with  such  improvements  as  might  be  derived 
from  those  of  other  nations.  The  decemvirs  appHed' them- 
selves sedulously  to  their  task,  and  having  drawn  up  a  code  in 
ten  laws  or  tables,  they  made  them  public,  in  order  to  receive 
such  suggestions  as  migbt  be  offered  for  their  improvement. 
After  some  time  they  laid  the  amended  code  before  the  senate, 
and,  on  their  approval,  before  the  centuries,  whose  assent  was 
solemnly  ratified  by  the  curies.  The  laws  were  then  cut  on 
tables  of  brass,  and  hung  up  in  the  Comitium. 

By  this  celebrated  code  the  two  orders  werejplaced  on  an 
equality,  as  far  as  was  possible  at  the  time.  The  patricians, 
with  their  clients  and  the  serarians,  were  admitted  into  the 
plebeian  tribes,  and  all  thus  united  in  one  civic  bodv,  in  which 
the  patricians  were  to  form  a  numerous  nobility.  The  supreme 
power  was  to  be  annually  confided,  not  to  consuls,  but  to  a 
board  of  ten  civil  or  military  officers,  one  half  of  whom  were 
to  be  plebeians.  Among  the  patricians  the  old  distinction  of 
greater  and  lesser  houses  seems  to  have  been  done  away  with, 
fi)r  we  find  soon  after  the  votes  taken  in  the  senate  without 
any  certain  order*. 

The  law  of  debt  enacted  or  retained  was  rigorous  in  the  ex- 
treme. In  case  of  a  nexum,  the  creditor  could  arrest  his 
debtor  after  thirty  days,  and  if  he  did  not  discharge  his  debt 
or  give  security,  he  might  take  him  home  and  put  him  in  irons, 
which  at  the  most  were  to  weigh  fifteen  pounds ;  if  he  could 
not  supply  himself  with  food,  his  creditor  was  to  allow  him  a 
poimd  of  com  a  day.  If  after  sixty  days  no  arrangement  had 
been  made  the  debtor  was  brought  beibre  the  praetor  on  three 
successive  market-days,  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  proclaimed ; 
and  if  no  one  came  forward  to  pay  or  secure  it,  the  creditor 
was  authorised  to  kill  him  or  sell  him  beyond  the  Tiber.  If 
there  were  several  creditors,  they  might  divide  his  body  among 
them,  and  no  one  could  be  punished  for  cutting  off  more  or 
less  than  his  exact  share  f* 

•  Dionys.  xi.  16.    Sec  above,  p.  70. 

t  Gellius,  XX.  1.  Siphu  minuave  seeuerunt  ie  [9me]/raude  etto.  This 
proves  that  it  could  not  have  been  a  tectio  bwwrum  as  some  humane  critics 
suppose.  Shylockf  as  Niebuhr  observes,  would  have  found  no  difficulty 
here.  The  real  object  of  the  law  was  to  conquer  the  avarice  and  th« 
stubborn  obstinacy  of  the  Roman  character.  For  the  Roman  love  ot 
money  see  Polyb.  xxxii.  12,  9 ;  13, 10, 11. 
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"When  the  time  for  creating  the  new  magistrates  came,  the 
IMttricians,  doubtless  with  a  design  of  enfeebling,  if  not  over- 
throwing, the  new  constitution,  sought  to  have  L.  Cincinna- 
tus,  T.  Quinctius,  and  C.  Claudius  Sabinus  elected.  But  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  Crassus,  the  decemvir,  who,  from  the  moment 
the  reform  was  resolved  on,  had  courted  the  people,  and  had 
now  completely  won  their  confidence,  was  determined  to  re- 
tain the  power  he  had  acquired.  His  colleagues,  to  impede 
him,  chose  him  to  preside  at  the  election,  thinking  he  would 
not  have  the  hardihood  to  put  himself  in  nomination.  But 
thej  were  deceived;  he  did  so,  and  was  elected  with  four 
patrician  and  five  plebeian  colleagues. 

On  the  ides  of  May  (304),  the  day  they  were  to  enter  on 
their  office,  the  decemvirs,  to  the  amazement  of  the  people, 
came  forth  each  preceded  by  twelve  lictors  with  the  axes  in 
their  fasces.  Appius,  by  his  force  of  character,  gained  a  com- 
manding influence  in  the  college:  the  government  was  de- 
spotic ;  no  assemblies  were  held,  the  senate  had  little  or  nothing. 
to  do,  and  most  of  the  senators  retired  to  their  farms :  ex- 
ternally, there  was  peace.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the 
decemvirs  promulgated  two  new  tables  of  laws,  making  the 
whole  number  twelve,  and  these,  under  the  name  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  became  the  source  and  foundation  of  the  future  Ro- 
man law.  The  decemvirs,  like  most  men  when  possessed  of 
uncontrolled  power,  soon  began  to  abuse  it.  They  at  first  op- 
pressed both  orders  alike,  but  they  speedily  tyrannised  almost 
exclusively  over  the  plebs,  now  ^vested  of  the  protection  of 
the  tribunate.  In  this  we  are  told  they  were  supported  by 
the  patrician  youth,  who  were  eager  to  gratify  their  feelings  of 
hatred  against  the  people. 

The  ides  of  May  (305)  came ;  but  the  decemvirs  gave  no  in- 
dication of  an  intention  to  lay  down  their  power,  and  liberty 
seemed  to  have  fled  from  Rome.  At  length  the  ^quians  and 
Sabines  renewed  hostiUties ;  and  the  former  encamped  as  usual 
on  the  Algidus,  the  latter  at  Eretum.  The  decemvirs  were 
then  obliged  to  convene  the  senate  to  give  .orders  for  the  le- 
vies; and  when  it  met,  L.  Valerius,  and  M.  Horatius,  the 
grandsons  of  the  liberators,  boldly  but  to  no  purpose  inveighed 
against  their  tyranny.  The  senate  did  as  they  required ;  the 
plebeians,  having  nowhere  to  appeal  to,  gave :  their  names 
though  with  reluctance,  and  two  armies  were  formed  and  led 
by  the  military  decemvirs,  against  the  enemies,  while  Appius 
and  Sp.  Oppius,  one  of  his  plebeian  colleagues,  remained  in 
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^arge  of  the  city.  Bat  each  army  let  itself  be  beateo ;  the  one 
on  the  Algidus  eyen  abandoned  ita-  camp  and  sought  refuge  9t 
Tusculum ;  the  other  fled  by  night  from  near  Eretum  and  ext* 
camped  on  an.  eminence  between  Eidenae  and  Cmstumeria. 

In  this  army  there  was  a  distinguished  veteran  named  L.  Si- 
cinius  Dentatus,  formerly  a  tribune  of  the  people.  It  is  said* 
that  he  had  fought  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  battles,  had 
forty-five  scars  in  front,  had  gained  spears,  horse-trappings  and 
other  rewards  of  valour  without  number,  and  had  attended 
the  triumphs  of  nine  generals  under  whom  he  had  served.  Thisb 
man  awaked  in  the  army  the  remembrance  of  the  adjacent  Sa- 
cred Mount,  where  forty-five  years  before  the  people  had 
gained  their  charter,  and  diid  them  for  not  imitating  their 
gallant  fathers.  The  generals  being  resolved  to  put  him  out  of 
&e  way  sent  him  with  a  party  to  choose  a  spot  for  aicamp*- 
ment,  givmg  orders  to  those  under  him,  who  were  their  own 
creatures,  to  fall  on  and  slay  him.  These  men  executed  their 
mandate ;  in  a  lonely  spot  they  assailed  the  veteran  hero,  wfaa 
placing  his  back  against  a  rock  perbhed  not  unavenged,  for 
fifteen  were  slain  and  double  the  number  wounded  by  his  hand* 
The  rest  fled  back  to  the  camp,  crying  out  how  they  had  faUen- 
into  an  ambush  of  the  enemv,  who  had  slain  their  leader  and 
several  of  their  comrades*  A  party  was  sent  to  bury  the  slain ; 
but  they  could  perceive  no  traces  of  an  enemy :  the  body  of 
Sicinius  lay  unspoiled  in  his  armour ;  all  the  slain  were  Romany 
and  were  turned  toward  him,  and  conaequendy  must  have 
fallen  by  hia  hand ;  that  he  perished  by  the  treachery  of  the 
decemvirs  therefore  was  evident.  The  soldiers  were  incensed, 
bnt*a  splendid  military  funeral  given  to  SigiTiiii»  by  ^  generals 
pacified  them  in  some  measure. 

But  a  more  atrodous  deed  was  done  in  the  city.  Appius 
Claudius,  as  he  sat  in  the  Forum  to  administer  justice,  was  in  the 
habit  of  serang  a  lovely  and  modest  plebeian  maiden  go  daily,, 
attended  by  mar  nurse,  to  one  of  the  schools  which  were  held 
about  it,  to  learn  the  art  of  writing.  She  was  named  Virginia,, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  L.  Virginius,  one  of  the  noblest  pie- 
beians^  and  betrothed  to  L.  Icilius,  who  had  been  tribune. 
l%e  decemvir  cast  an  eye  of  lust  on  the  innocent  maiden ;  he 
vadnly  tried  the  effect  of  promises  and  bribes ;  difficulty  only 
augmented  his  passion,  and  he  scrupled  at  no  means  to  grati^ 
it.  He  therefore  directed  M.  Claudius,  one  of  his  clients,  to 
her  as  hissfawe :  his  orders  were  obeyed ;  and  as  VirginiA 

•  Iftoe,  Br.  p.  3B9.  (Bip.)    PImy,  Nat  Hift.  viL  2&    adLiL12.     . 
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wasrcposfflng  the  Forum  on  her  way  to  the  sdiool,  Claudiufrlaid 
hold  on  her. as  hia  proper^.  At  the  loud  cfosB  of  her  nturae.  a 
erowd  collected  to  oppose  nim  ;  Claudius  coolly  said  he  needed 
Bot  foroe^  as  his  daim  was  a  legal,  one.  All  went  before  the 
tribunal,  of  Appius^  who  was  sitting  in  the  Comitium.  The 
plaintiffy  as  had  been  agreed  on,  averred  that  she  was  the  off- 
spring of  one  of  his  feauale  slareSy  who  ha^  giTen  her  to  the 
childless  wife  of  Yn^iniust,  and  he  now  claimed  her  as  his  slaare. 
The  friends  of  Virginia,  prayed,  l^at  as  her  &ithar  was  absent  on 
the  affairs  of  the  otate,  being  a  oentnrioit  in  the  army  on  the 
Algidus,  a  delay  of  two>  days  might  be  gtveu,  and  that  mean* 
time,  by  the  decemTir'a  own  law,  security  should  be  taken  foe 
her  appearmoe..  Afipiiis^.  pretending  that  his  lamr  did  not  appl^ 
to  the  present  case,  decided  that,  she  should  be  deUvi^red  up 
to  the  claimant,  on  hia  giring  sranrity  to  produ<^  her  when  rcK 
quired.  A  ciy  of  horror  was  raised  at  this  miquitous  aen<» 
tence,  and  P.  Numitoriuffand  L.  Lcilius,  theunde  and  the  lover 
of  the  maiden,  came  forward  and  ^oke  with  such  firmnesn^ 
aiid  the  people  seemed  so-  determined,  that  Appius  g^ve  wa^ 
md  deferred  the  deoiBioniof  the  matter  till  the  following  day^ 
leaving'  Virginia  meantime  in  tilie  hands  of  her  fiiends. 

It  was  the  design  of  Hie  tyrant  to  send  off  to  his  colleagues 
in  the  camp,  directing:  them  to  confine  Virginins,  aod  to  aoE^ 
Bound  himself  nesrt  (hiy  with  a  strong  bod^  of  his  partisaoa 
and  their  clisnt%  and  cany  his  point  by  yiolence  if  needfoL 
To  oonceal  his  dbaie.in  the  present  tnensactian,  he  sat  some 
time  longer  in  oonrt;.  and'  Icnlius  and  his  frB»ids>  who  hann^ 
seen  throi^h  his  des^  hod  secretly  directed  two  adtiTC  young 
moi  to  mount  md  ride^aff  with  all  speed  tothe  cunp,  pur^ 
posely  wore  away:  time-  in^  amnging'  the  seouritiesu  Theic 
messengers  thereBneaizived  long-  bcsore  the  one  sent  by  Ap^* 
pins;  and  Virgiiuns^  pretendii^  the  death  of  a  relative^  oh* 
tuned  leave  of  absence  and:  came  to  Eome. 

At  dinr-break  the:  Eoram:  was  fiiU  of  people ;  Virginius  and 
his  daughter  in.  the  gaib  ot  woe  came  among  them  imploring 
thdr  aid ;  Idliua  also.  adshaBflsed  them ;  the  womai  who  wera 
with  them  wept  in  oLraoe*  Appius  came  forth  attended  by 
an  armed  train  imd  took  his  seat :  the  plaintiff  as  instruotefiU 
gently  r^oaehed;  him.wi<ii«not  having  done  him.  justice  the 
day  before.  Appius^  widiout  listening  to  him.  or  Virginius^ 
gave  sentaiee  that  Virgimaishotdd  be  consigned  to  the  daim* 
mot  till  a  judge  sbonid  decide  the  matter.  This  horrible  da^ 
eiee  filled;  ail  witkaOaDt  aanament,    M^  Claudius  advanoad 
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io  htj  bold  on  the  maiden ;  the  women  and  their  friends  re* 
pcUed  him.  Yirginins  menaced  the  decemvir;  Appius  de- 
clared that  he  knew  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  resist  the  go- 
Tcmment,  hut  that  he  would  put  it  down  hy  force ;  then,  "  Gro 
fictor  1"  he  thundered  forth,  "disperse  the  crowd,  and  make 
^aj  for  the  master  to  take  his  slaye.^'  The  people  fell  hack  ; 
Tirginius,  seeing  po  hope,  apologised  for  his  venemence,  and 
crayed  permission  to  take  his  daughter  and  her  nurse  aside 
and  examine  them  ahout  the  matter.  Leave  was  granted ;  he 
drew  them  near  a  hutcher*s  stall,  and  snatching  up  a  knife 
plunged  it  into  his  daughter's  bosom.  Then  looking  toward 
the  tribunal,  "  With  this  blood,''  he  cried,  "  Appius,  I  devote 
thee  and  thy  head."  The  tyrant  called  out  to  seize  him  ;  but 
brandishing  the  reekine  blade  he  reached  the  gate,  no  one 
daring  to  stop. him,  and  proceeded  to  the  camp  followed  by 
a  number  of  the  people. 

Icilius  and  Numitorius  harangued  thepeople  over  the  corpse 
of  the  hapless  maiden ;  Valerius  and  Uoratius  joined  in  the 
call  to  freedom ;  the  lictors  were  repelled,  and  their  fasces 
broken.  Appius  vainly  called  on  the  patricians  to  stand  by 
bim ;  then  in  terror  for  his  life  he  covered  his  head,  and  fld 
into  an  adjacent  house.  His  obsequious  colleague  Sp.  Oppius, 
fleeing  that  force  would  not  avail,  convened  the  senate,  but  it 
came  to  no  decision.  Some  zealous  patricians  were  however 
sent  to  the  camp  to  try  to  keep  the  army  in  its  duty. 

But  vain  were  the  hopes  of  the  oHgarchs ;  the  soldiers  at 
the  call  of  Yirginius  plucked  up  their  standards,  marched  for 
Rome,  and  posted  themselves  on  the  Aventine.  The  senate 
aent  three  deputies  charging  them  with  rebeUion,  and  offering 
pardon  to  all  but  the  ringleaders  on  theur  return  to  their  duty. 
They  were  told  to  send  Valerius  and  Horatius  if  they  desired 
an  answer.  These,  on  being  required  to  go,  insisted  that  the 
decemvirs  should  previously  abdicate ;  this  the  patricians,  still 
velying  on  their  strength,  refused  to  allow.  Meantime  M. 
Duilius,  a  former  tribune,  convinced  the  people,  that  as  long 
as  they  stayed  in  Rome,  the  patricians  would  never  believe 
they  were  in  earnest ;  but  that  if,  like  their  fathers,  they  re- 
tired to  the  Sacred  Moimt,  they  would  soon  bring  them  to 
reason.  Instantly  the  army  was  m  motion ;  leaving  a  sufficient 
number  to  guard  the  Aventine,  they  marched  unmolested 
acrofls  the  city,  out  by  the  Colline  gate,  and  followed  by  num- 
bers of  men,  women  and  childrein  from  the  Esquiline  and  other 
parts»  they  encamped  on  the  Saared  Mount.    Here  they  were 
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{'oined  by  the  other  anny,  which  had  revolted  at  the  call  of  Id- 
ma  and  Numitorius.  They  acknowledged  twenty  tribunes, 
one  for  each  tribe,  as  their  magistrates,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  M.  Oppius  and  Sejtus  l^inUus. 

The  patridans,  seeing  themselyes  left  nearly  alone  in  the 
city,  found  that  they  must  yield.  Valerius  and  Horatius  came 
from  them  to  the  camp,  to  learn  the  demands  of  the  plebeians. 
Icilius  as  spokesman  required  that  the  tribunate  and  the  right 
of  appeal  should  be.  restored ;  that  no  one  should  be  accounted 
criminal  for  having  urged  the  people  to  the  secession;  that 
the  decemvirs  shoidd  be  given  up  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  de- 
puties repHed,  that  the  first  two  conditions  were  so  reasonable 
that  they  should  have  proposed  them  themselves  :  they  prayed 
them  to  recede  from  the  last  demand.  All  was  then  left  to 
their  own  discretion ;  and  on  their  return,  the  senate  passed  a 
decree,  that  the  decemvirs  should  abdicate  and  consuls  be 
chosen,  the  chief  pontiff  preside  at  the  election  of  the  tribunes, 
and  none  be  molested  for  their  share  in  the  secession*  The 
plebs  then  returned  to  the  Aventine,  whence  they  proceeded, 
and  ascended  the  Capitol  in  arms*. 

The  pontiff  presiding,  the  people  chose  their  tribunes,  among 
whom  were,  as  they  well  merited,  Yirginius,  Icilius,  Numito*. 
rius,  and  Duilius.  On  the  motion  of  Duilius,  the  plebs  then 
ordered  that  the  interrex  should  hold  the  election  of  patrician 
consulsf,  with  the  right  of  appeij^ ;  and  the  centuries  when 
assembled  bestowed  the  consulate  on  L.  Yalerius  and  M.  Ho* 
ratius.  These  popular  consuls  forthwith  passed  laws  for  the 
security  of  the  plebs,  tbe  senate  and  curies  giving  a  reluctant 
consent  (306).  The  first  was,  that  a  measure  passed  by  the 
tribes  should  be  of  equal  force  with  one  passed  by  the  centu- 
ries, and  if  confirmed  by  the  patricians  should  be  the  law  of 
the  land ;  the  second  menaced  with  outlawry  whoever  pro* 
cured  the  election  of  a  magistrate  without  appeal ;  the  third, 
enacted  the  penalty  of  outlawry  and  confiscation  of  property 
against  any  one  who  injured  the  tribunes,  the  eediles,  the  judges, 
or  the  decemvirs  J.     It  was  further  enacted  that  the  decrees 

*  Tnde  armati  m  CapitoUum  venerunt,  Cic.  pro  Cornel.  1.  24.  Heuce 
Niebuhr  infers  thftt  the  Capitol  was  g;iven  up  to  them :  hut  it  was  for  the 
election  of  tiihnnes. 

t  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  word  consul  was  first  employed,  Zona- 
rasy  yii.  19.    The  office  now  was  only  provisional. 

t  By  the  judges  Niebuhr  understuids  the  centumvirs ;  Arnold  the  con* 
stib-;  they  agree  in  recognising  in  the  decemvirs  the  military  tribunes,  of 
which  we  sbAll  presently  have  occasion  to  speak. 

V 


of  fihe  senate  i^odid  be  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Oeiet  «xi4er 
tbe  cav^  of  the  ted^,  to  pveBw^  tbem  mm  fidflificiidon  or 
flm^^ression.  The  legisLation  was  termiiiated  by  a  bitl  ^of  4^6 
tribime  Duilius  denoimcine  deatii  by  fire  hffasgt  m/'  ene  mho 
ikkovld  learc  the  people-wiraoat  tnbimes,  or  creeSbea  flnagistrate 
withoat  afppeal. 

Vengeance  fcnr  Tirgima  was  nam  to  be  exacted.  Tirgioiim 
ffmnmoned  Appras  and  his  cEent  Ckodins  b^ore  the  tribunal 
of  die  tribes.  Instead  of  veeking  safety  in  exile,  the  hai^htj 
deoemvir  appeared  in  tibe  Forma  snrromtded  by  a  baaad  of 
jmtrioian  youths.  Virginivs  ordered  him  to  be  seiaed  aiid 
hid  in  ciiains ;  the  officer  appvoadied ;  Appius  daimed  €he 
prc^«otion  of  the  tribones ;  no  one  stirred ;  he  appeided  to  I9ie 
people  :  the  officer  lagged  hun  away  to  jprison.  Hk  unde 
C.  Clandius,  who  havine  vainiy  sought  to  mduoe  Mm  and  hu 
eoUeagues  to  ky  down  their  office  in  the  hands  of  Hie  senate^ 
had  retired  to  his  patenud  abode  at  Regillus,  eame  to  Rome, 
and  with  his  gentiles  and  dients  all  in  mourning  west  about 
Hie  Forum  9uppHeating  for  his  release.  Virgtnius,  on  the 
other  hand,  called  on  the  people  to  remember  his  and  their 
wrongs.  The  prayers  of  the  CUmdii  were  of  no  avail.  Appius 
died  in  prison,  pvobabfy  by  Ids  own  hand,  before  the  day  of 
trkd  came. 

Numitorius  4^en  impeached  the  plebeian  deoemTir  Sp.  Op- 
pius  for  net  having  given  protecticm  to  Virginia.  A  veteran 
who  had  served  in  seven-and^Twenty  campaigns  came  forward 
and  exhibited  the  mazks  of  a  soonrging  isfiicted  -on  him  by 
Oppius  without  a  cause.  He  too  was  sent  to  prison,  wh«'e 
h^  died  also  by  his  own  hand.  The  other  deoemvire  were 
suffered  to  go  into  exile,  but  their  property  was  eon£scKted. 
M.  Claudius  was  tried  and  found  gdBtv;  but  Yirgfanm  ve- 
mKling  ffhe  capital  punishment,  he  was  allowed  to  go  Into  e^dle 
to  Tibur.  ***  The  manes  of  Va^nia,  mere  happy  in  her  deatli 
than  in  her  Hfo,  having  roamed  timmgh  so  many  houses  'ex- 
i»tk.gjnm^ee.  mited  «t  lei#h  .^  no  gdlty  pern. 
remained*. 

To  calm  ihe  alarms  of  the  patridani^  Duilius  now  dedamd 
Ufoseoition  to  be  at  an  end,  and  that  no^ne  jbonld  be 
tested  for  his  acts  during  the  decemvirate. 
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CHAPTEK  IV.* 

Victories  of  Yderiiis  and  Horatins. — Ganuleian  Lai 
Military  Tribunate. — Fend  at  Ardea. — ^Sp.  Mielhis.—- j 
Bcian  War.— Captope  of  Fidense.— YolsclBn  war. — ^Mnrder  of  Postnmins 
by  his  Qfwn  aoldien. — ^VeientiBe  war. — Capture  of  Teii. — Siege  of  Fale- 
rn. —  Exile  of  CamilktB. 

_  ^ 

Whbn  all  was  settled  in  tlie  city  the  consuls  commenced  ihek 
levies  for  the  JElquian  and  Sabine  campaigns.  The  young 
men  gave  their  names  readily,  the  Tet^ans  came  forward  as 
Tolmiteers.  Valerius  marched  to  Mount  Algidus ;  and  after 
4  series  of  manoeuvres  to  raise  the  conM»ioe  of  hk  men,  he 
feH  (m  and  defeated  the  iBquians,  and  took  their  camp.  Si- 
milar good  fortune  attended  Horatius,  who  had  gone  against 
the  SaUnes;  and  the  two  armies  returned  to  Rome  at  the 
same  tiine.  The  consuls,  as  was  the  usage,  siunmoned  the  se- 
nate to  the  temple  of  Mars  without  the  Capene  gate,  to  give 
an  account  of  their  campaign  and  demand  a  ttkimph.  The 
senate,  allying  that  th^  were  there  under  ike  control  of  the 
soldiery^  adjourned  to  the  Flaminian  Mead^  jutd  there  refused 
them  the  honour,  as  being  traitors  to  their  order.  The  plebs, 
hearing  of  this  indignity,  on  the  motkm  of  Idiius  overstepped 
their  legal  powers,  and  voted  than  a  triumph ;  and  thus  the 
patricians  by  their  malignant  lolly  lost  one  <^  their  privileges. 

The  victory  of  Himttias  over  the  Sahines  is  monorable  for 
having  put  an  end  to  die  wars  of  this  people  with  Borne.  For 
a  century  and  a  half  amky  prevailed  between  the  two  states, 
grounded  probably  on  treaties,  of  which  no  memorial  remains. 
The  cause  which  inclined  the  Sahines  to  peace  a|^)ears  to  have 
been  tiiie  emigration  <^  their  warhke  youth,  who  went  to  jpin 
their  kindred  tribes  o£  Samnium,  who  wa%  now  beginning  to 
a{^>ear  as  conquerors  in  Campania. 

Fonr  years  now  passed  at^ay  without  any  event  of  much 
importance.  In  310,  nine  of  the  tribunes  conenrved  in  bring** 
ing  in  a  bill  for  electing  one  of  the  consuls  from  each  order ; 
and  C«  Ganuleius,  the  wier  tribune,  ii^roduc^  one  for  grant- 
ing the  eannubium,  that  is,  legalising  marriage,  between  the 
two  tyrders.    Bodi  these  propositions  gave  gteat  offence  to  the 

"»  Uv.  K.  60.-V.  St.  Dionys.  zL  47.  to  «he  end.  Plot.  CamiUus  1-12, 
the  Epitomaton. 
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patricians  ;  the  usual  expedient  of  foreign  war  and  levies  was 
recurred  to,  but  in  vain ;  the  tribunes  were  resolute.  At 
length  the  patricians  agreed  to  pass  the  Canuleian  law ;  for 
their  good  sense  must  have  shown  the  more  prudent,  that  the 
patricians  as  the  smaller  body  were  the  real  sufferers  bj  the 
prohibition ;  and  in  fact  these  mixed  marriages  had  all  along 
prevailed*,  and  the  fi^tmilies  arising  from  them,  and  therefore 
belonging  to  the  plebeians,  were  the  most  violent  enemies  of 
the  patricians.  fVom  the  debate  on  this  subject  we  learn  that 
the  tribunes  were  now  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the  se- 
nate, but  without  the  right  of  voting.  Their  seats  were  placed 
before  the  open  door,  so  that  they  might  hear  the  decrees  that 
were  made,  and  give  or  refuse  their  assent  to  themf .  Their 
veto  was  absolute. 

The  other  bill  was  altered,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  consuls  being 
taken  from  the  two  orders  without  distinction.  Though  this 
was  a  concession  to  the  patricians,  it  did  not  content  them. 
Scenes  of  violent  altercation  took  place  ;  the  heads  of  the  se- 
nate held  secret  deliberations,  in  which  C.  Claudius  is  stdd  to 
have  actually  proposed  the  murder  of  the  tribunes  ;  but  even 
to  the  two  Quinctii  this  seemed  too  violent  a  course,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  them. 

By  this  compact  the  constitution  assumed  a  new  form ;  the 
decemvirate  was  resolved  into  iCs  three  component  parts,  which 
were  separated  from  each  other, — the  censorship,  the  qusestor- 
ship  of  blood,  and  the  military  tribunate  with  consular  author- 
ity,— of  which  the  former  two  were  reserved  for  the  patricians, 
the  first  to  be  conferred  by  the  centuries,  the  other  by  the 
curies ;  the  tribunate  was  open  to  both  orders,  and  came  in 
place  of  the  consulate.  The  business  of  the  censors,  who  were 
two  in  number  and  were  elected  every  five  years,  was  to  ma- 
nage the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  to  keep  a  registry  of  the 
citizens  according  to  their  ranks  and  orders.  They  let  the 
tolls  and  customs  and  other  taxes,  and  they  enrolled  members 
in  the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  tribes,  or  excluded 
such  as  were  unworthy.  The  power  of  the  censors  was  there- 
.-fore  very  considerable^. 

By  the  power  apparently  which  the  censorship  gave  them 
x>Ter  the  popular  assemblies,  the  patricians  were  m  general 

*  Hence  8o  many  patrician  and  plebeian  families  of  the  same  name, 
t  Valerius  Maximus,  ii.  2.  7.    Zonar.  vii.  15. 

t  A  few  years  after  (321)  the  exercise  of  the  censorian  power  was  ooa« 
fined  to  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the  period.    Liv.  v.  31* 
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able  to  keep  the  military  tribunate  in  their  own  order ;  nerer^ 
theless  at  the  first  election,  L.  Atiliiis  Longus,  one  of  diree 
chosen,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  plebeian^.  On  account  of 
this,  perhaps,  it  was  pretended  that  the  election  had  been  irre- 
gular, and  they  were  obliged  to  resign  before  the  end  of  three 
months.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  have  refused  to  resign, 
for  T.  Quinctius  was  created  dictator,  who,  having  held  a  con- 
sular election,  laid  down  his  office  on  the  thirteenth  day. 

In  the  year  309,  the  people  of  Ardea  and  Aricia,  who  had 
been  long  disputing  about  the  lands  o^-porioli,  which  were 
lying  waste  since  the  time  of  its  ruin  by  the  Volscians,  had 
agreed  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  decision  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  curies  t  adjudged  that  the  disputed  lands  belonged 
to  neither  of  them,  but  had  devolved  to  the  Roman  people. 
We  know  not  how  this  decision  was  received,  but  in  311  an 
alliance  was  made  between  the  Roman  patricians  and  the  cor- 
responding party,  or  the  old  Rutulian  houses,  at  Ardea,  who 
■were  on  Ul  terms  with  their  plebs,  with  whom  they  came  to 
open  war  the  following  year.  The  occasion  was  this  ;  a  beau- 
tiful plebeian  maiden  was  wooed  by  one  of  her  own  order  and 
also  by  a  member  06 /the  houses ;  her  guardians,  for  she  had 
no  father,  were  in  favour  of  "the  former ;  her  mother,  urged  by 
female  vanity,  of  the  latter.  The  affair  at  length  came  before 
the  magistrates,  who,  though  the  right  to  dispose  of -their  ward 
plainly  lay  with  the  guardians,  decided  in  favour  of  the  patri- 
cian. The  guardians  carried  the  maiden  by  force  from  her 
mother's ;  the  patricians  took  up  arms ;  a  violent  fray  arose, 
and  the  plebs  were  driven  out  of'the  town  :  they  encamped  on 
an  adjoining  hill,  whence  they  ravaged  the  lands  ofHheu:  ene- 
mies ;  the  artisans  came  out  of  the  town  and  joined  them,  and 
Cloelius,  an  ^quian  general,  led  a  body  of  troops  to  their  aid. 
The  houses  called  on  their  Roman  alhes  ;  the  consul,  M .  Ge- 
ganius,  came  and  circumvallated  the  ^quian  army  that  was 
investing  the  town;  and  the  ^quians  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render their  general,  and  to  pass  imder  the  yoke^.  Ta 
strengthen  the  Rutulian  houses,  colonists  were  sent  ^m  Rome 
to  Ardea. 

*  See  Arnold,  i.  336,  note, 

t  ConeiUum  pcpuli,  Liry,  ii.  71.  It  could  not  have  been,  as  he  repre- 
sents it,  the  Plebs,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  public  lands.  As  these 
lands  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Scaptian  tribe,  the  Scaptius  of  his  narra- 
tive is  probably  a  fictitious  personage. 

X  See  above,  p.  90.  Livy  savs  it  was  a  Yolsdan  army.  See  NiebnhTt 
&446. 
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All  vras  now(|iiiet  at  Ranse^  till  tine  jear  315,  irhgia,  &dTead- 
fiil  fanme  came  on,  in  eonseqnence  of  the  faihnre  of  the  eropo. 
L.  Mmueias,  who  was  created  prelieet  of  the  cent-nnurket, 
BUuLe  everj  exertnm  to.  purchase  com,  but  eo«ld  only  obtain 
mnne  small  supplies  from  Etruria :  all  persons  were  obliged  to 
deliyer  up  what  corm  they  had  beyond  a  month's  coDsmnption ; 
the  allowance  oi  the  slaves  was  diminished ;  the  com-dealerB 
were  prosecuted  as  regiaters  and  engrossers.  StiE  the  famine 
was  so  sore  that  nnmbers  of  the  plebeians  threw  themselves 
into  the  Tiber. 

la  thss  univefsal  cEstrase^  Sp.  Mselius,  a  wealds^  plebdxn 
knight^  made  extensive  purchases  of  com  in  Etmrki^  whi^  he 
sold  at  low  prices,  or  distributed  giatis  to  the  poor  of  his  ordec. 
This  gained  him  great  favour;  the  patricians  became  suspieious 
of  him ;  and  Minucius,  it  is  said;,  accused  him  to»  the  consuls 
of  the  nest  year  (316)  of  designs  against  the  goveriiflaent : 
the  senate  sat  a  whole  day  in  secret  deliberation ;  the  Capitol 
and  other  strong  posts  were  garrisoned ;  and  L*  QmBdans 
Cincinnatus,  now  eighty  years  of  age,  was  created  dictator. 

Next  morning  the  dictator  entered  the  Forum  with  an 
armed  train  and  set  up  hk  tribmial.  At  his  command,  C.  Ser« 
vilius  Ahala,  the  master  of  the  horse,  went  to  summon  before 
him  Mflriius,  who  was  present.  Maelius  hesitated  r  the  officers 
advanced  to  seize  him ;  he  snatehed  up  a  butcher's  knife  to 
defend  himsdf,  and  ran  back  into  the  crowd.  Ahala,  sword 
in  hand,  and  followed  by  a  bend  of  armed  patridaa  youths, 
rushed  after  him :  the  people  gave  way,  and  he  ran  Mselins 
through  the  body.  The  murder,  for  such  it  undoubtedly  was, 
was  applauded  by  the  venerable  dictator* .  The  heFuse  of  Mse- 
hus  was  pulled  down,  and  its  site  left  desolate'f ;  and  posterity, 
following  the  traditions  of  the  Quinetian  and  Serviliau  houses, 
had  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  or  of  the  public  virtue  of  Ahala. 
Their  contemporaries^  however,  thought  di£ferently.  When  the 
terror  of  the  dictatorship  was  removed,  three  tribmies.  de- 
manded vengeance  for  the  death  of  Mselins ;  aa  insurrection 
broke  out,  Ahala  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile  ^^  and  the  pa- 
tricians, to  appease  the  people>  to  allow  the  election  of  railitaiy 
tribunes. 

*  Plutarch  (Bnitiui»  1.)  gi^es  a  novel  ^ew  of  the  act  of  Ahala,-*who  is 
iltiih.  him  another  Brutus. 

f  The  iGquimaelium.  It  was  undier  the  Capitol,  on  the*  right-hand  of 
.•ne  going- fron^  ^e  Forom  to  the  Carmental  gate. 

X  Val.  Max.  v.  3,  2. 


Th»  jmr  ai7  ma  distii^faadiQi  bjr  tiM:  levok  •£  l^doMei 
Tfaift  towB^  iviiidli  kef  fife  nieft  op;  the  T&eir  be3nBnd  tike  Ank^ 
IumI  veedmd  &  coiony  about  ssty  jeari.  befim ::  m  wt  ol  the 
ccioB&tft  were  now  espeBed,^ »  pwi  pidbaM^  ilmmt  m  tbe  19- 
vdt.  Ab  dlumce  iviw  formed  wkk  ibe  Yerentnotts;  md  FidES- 
CMifl^  and  thekniiiBted  £»reea  a^ened  maise  than,  once  befeie 
the  Colline  gate.  Dictators  were  appainafccd  agakBt  thcm^  omI 
m  3^  i^e  wMor  A«  ServilinB  Pemcobi  oonqnaed  the  town. 
The  gjngteadcre  were  Migadxri^  hwt  no  fortkasr  penaky  was  it- 
iieted  (Ml!  the  people** 

IiL  ^2^^  the  p^artalenca  agam  raoorad  iti  nmcgar  at  Bmne ; 
and  m  dOA  tha  trace  infch  tike  /Byaana  bemg-  expired,  thqf 
and  a  part  ei  the  YeiaducDB  ranwitwo  annies  A  select  troepfl^ 
hoimd  by  oath  ta»eGiifQ8r  ov  disr  and  encamped  on  tise  A]gidus. 
IftthiaemexgeDcytheaeaateraaolisQdtOfem  the 

fiWiWfiK  hen^Tcr,  icfiued  tn  paodaas  himv  aad  tiie  senate 
haTing  appealed  to  the  tribunes,  tiity  foovad  tin  cansols  by  a 
SMoace:  of  impnaoDBBent  to  aafaaait.  The^  pcaaon  i^qsi^ited 
WW  A*  Poatnmina  TnhertnA 

The  dictator,  anaaae  of  the  wagiikjidi^  of  the  danger,  eaikd 
oat  a31  the  £i)i!eefl  of  the  state.  Faur  soBaea  iwnv  jbrned  f  one, 
the  city  L^ioofl^  ms  leftai  Bomewidar  tbe  comil  CL  Jidnm.; 
the  resenre^  umler  the  maatei  of  tka  horse,  L*  JidiuBy  ky  with- 
outthewaUfl.  Thedictititoraadtheci»mdT,QmzidauBm^ 
ed  with  the  renndnder  to  the  Algida%  wheae  thejr  were  joined 
by  the  Latins  and  HemicaMU.  They  eacainpcd  each  within 
ft  Bule  of  the  enemy,  the  eoBsnii  omtiie  road  to  LawsviaBi,  the 
dietator  on  that  to  Tasraifaro.  Skkmishea  took  plaee  daily,  ia 
one  of  whish  the  dictator'a  son  hsmg  leAr  the  post  assigned 
him  to  engage  the  memy,  was  <m  Yam  retacn  Tictornus,  p«t 
to  deatii  by  his  inexorable  sire  for  his:  breadi  of  ordera.  At 
length  the  enemy  made  a  combined  attack  by  night  on  the 
eoi^drs  camp  ^  but  meantime  tiratof  the  ^igiiaansi  waa  stormed 
}jfy  some-cohcffts  sent  against  it  bi^  the  dictator,  who  himself 
eame  by  a  cbreuitoos  ronte  into  the  rear  of  those  who  were  ash 
safling  the  camp  of  the  consul.  The  tro^s  of  the  dictator  and 
the  consul  attacked  them  simultaneousiy ;  at  break  of  day  the 
eadiansted  ibe  g»Fe  way  :  a  brave  man  named  Yettsos  Messioa 
placnig  himself  at  their  head,  they  broke  tkroogh  and  made 
their  way  to  the  Yolsdjin  eamp,  which  stil  was  safe ;  but  tl^ 
Were  soon  ifeUowed  and  surrounded  there  allsa :  the  camp  was 

*  The  Mopen&eBiaii  war  eommenced  at.  this  time^in  321. 
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Btonnedf  qnarter  waB  given  to  those  who  threw  down  their 
arms,  but  all  were  sold  except  the  senators.  The  dictator 
haying  triumphed,  laid  down  his  office.  The  following  year  a 
truce  for  eight  years  was  made  with  the  iBquians.  Among  the 
YolscianB  there  was  a  peace-  and  a  war-party,  and  the  former 
seems  to  have  been  the  stronger,  as  during  these  eight  years 
all  was  quiet  on  this  side. 

In  327,  a  conspiracy  being  discovered  at  Fidenae,  the  heads 
of  it  were  relegated  to  Ostia ;  additional  colonists  were  sent  to 
Fidense,  and  the  lands  of  those  who  had  been  executed,  or  had 
fallen  in  war,  were  given  to  them.  This  year  also  was  one  of 
pestilence.  The  next  year  (328)  war  was  formally  declared 
against  Veil,  on  which  occasion  a  further  prc^ess  was  made 
in  the  constitution,  as  the  tribunes  succeeded  in  having  the 
question  brought  before  the  centuries,  instead  of  being  decided 
by  the  senate  alone.  One  good  result  of  this  was,  that  the  levies 
were  never  again  obstruct^. 

Consular  tribunes  being  elected  for  329,  they  led  their  forces 
against  Yeii,  but  from  their  want  of  concord  they  gave  the 
enemy  an  opportunity  of  falling  on  and  routing  them.  Mamer- 
cus  iEmilius  was  immediately  made  dictator,  and  he  named  A. 
Cornelius  Cossus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  his  master  of  the  horse. 
The  Veientines,  elate  with  their  success,  sent  to  invite  volunteers 
from  all  parts  of  Etruria,  and  they  tried  to  induce  the  Fide- 
nates  to  revolt  once  more.  Envoys  were  despatched  from 
Eome  to  warn  them  of  their  duty ;  but  the  envoys  were  de- 
tained in  custody,  and  the  revolt  resolved  on.  Lars  Tolumnius, 
the  Yeientine  kindled  his  army  over  the  Tiber,  and  encamped 
before  Fideuse.  He  was  playing  at  dice  when  the  Fidenates 
sent  to  inquire  what  should  be  done  with  the  Roman  envoys. 
Without  interrupting  his  game,  he  cried,  ''Put  them  to  death!" 
His  mandate  was  executed ;  the  colonists  were  butchered  at 
the  same  time,  and  all  hopes  of  pardon  thus  cut  off.  The  Bo- 
man  army  soon  appeared  to  exact  vengeance ;  the  skilM  dis- 
positions of  the  dictator  and  the  valour  of  his  troops  fi;ained  a 
complete  victory,  Liurs  Tolumnius  fell  by  the  hand  of  the 
master  of  the  horse,  who  dedicated  his  spolia  opima,  the  first 
since  the  days  of  Romulus,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius. 
Fidenee  was  taken,  its  inhabitants  were  massacred  or  sold  for 
slaves,  and  it  dwindled  into  utter  insignificance. 

A  truce  with  Yeii  for  twenty,  and  with  the  ^quians  fof 
three  years  was  the  only  event  of  the  year  330.  In  331,  afl 
territory  had  been  gained  in  the  late  wars»  the  tribunes  de* 
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manded  that  assignments  out  of  it  should  be  made  to  the  ple- 
beians, and  the  tithe  be  levied  off  what  was  possessed  hy  tho 
patricians  for  the  payment  of  the  troops. 

In  332  the  Volscians  took  up  arms,  being  convinced  from 
the  growing  power  of  Rome  that  they  must  either  make  a  bold 
and  decisive  effort,  or  part  with  their  independence.  Their 
troops  were  ilumerous  and  well-disciplined.  The  consul,  C. 
Sempronius  Atradnus^  who  commanded  the  Roman  army, 
evinced  neither  skill  nor  energy;  the  soldiers  had  no  confi- 
dence either  in  him  or  themselves.  In  the  battle  they  were 
giving  way/ when  Sex.  Tempanius,  a  plebeian  knight,  calling 
on  the  horsemen  to  disipount  and  follow  him,  and  raising  his 
spear  as  a  standard,  advanced  against  the  foe,  who  at  the  com- 
mand of  their  leader,  gave  way  and  let  them  dirough,  and  then 
closed  to  cut  them  off  from  the  Roman  army,  llie  consul 
seeing  his  cavalry  thus  isolated  redoubled  his  efforts.  Tem- 
panius,  having  vainly  essayed  to  break  through  again,  retired 
to  an  eminence,  where  a  part  of  the  Volscians  surrounded  him. 
Night  ended  the  conflict ;  each  army  thinking  itself  conquered 
abandoned  its  camp  and  wounded  and  retired  to  the  mountains. 
In  the  morning  Tempanins  and  his  comrades- finding  the  two 
camps  deserted  returned  to  Rome,  where  their  appearance 
caused  great  joy,  as  the  whole  army  was  supposed  to  be  lost.  ' 
The  tribunes  were  loud  in  their  accusation  of  the  consul,  but 
Tempanius  spoke  in  his  favour ;  and  when  next  year  (333)  he 
and  three  of  his  brother-officers  were  elected  tribunes,  and 
one  of  their  colleagues  impeached  Sempronius  before  the  peo- 
ple, they  protected  him,  and  induced  the  prosecutor  to  forego 
the  charge. 

During  the  next  seventeen  years  the  internal  disputes  re- 
specting the  public  land  continued,  and  the  patricians,  by  their 
Old  tactics  of  gaining  a  majority  of  the  tribunes  to  their  side, 
prevented  anything  being  done.  But  the  plebeians  were  slowly 
and  surely  gaining  strength.  In  334  the  consuls  proposed  that 
the  number  of  the  quaestors  of  the  treasury,  which  had  been 
two,  should  be  doubled ;  the  tribunes  insisted  -that  the  new 
places  should  belong  to  the  plebeians,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  be  chosen  promiscuously  out  of  both  orders.  This, 
as  m  the  case  of  the  consular  tribunate,  was  no  immediate  gain 
to  the  plebeians,  but  their  leaders  trusted' to  the  sure  operation 
of  time.  Henceforth  a  queestor  attended  every  army  to  su- 
perintend the  sale  of  the  booty,  the  produce  of  wmch  was 
either  divided  among  the  soldiers  or  brought  into  the  JEn^ 
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rhmif  the  common  treasury  of  the  state,  not,  as  heretofore,  into 
the  Publicum  of  the  patricians. 

The  wars  with  the  ^qnians  and  Volscians  were  continued 
also  throughout  this  period ;  but  the  power  of  these  peoples 
was  greatly  crippled  by  the  conquests  which  the  Samnites  were 
now  making  on  their  southern  nrontier.  In  337*  the  jEqiiians 
and  the  Lavioans  entered  and  rayaged  the  land&  of  Tusculum, 
and  then  encamped  on  the  Algidus.  An  army  was  sent  against 
them,  which  sustained  a  defeat.  Q.  Servilius  Priscuswas  then 
created  dictator ;  and  he  routed  the  enemies,  took  their  camp, 
stormed  the  town  of  Layici,  and  then  laid  down  «his  office  on 
the  eighth  day.  In  340,  the  formerly  Latin,  now  .^uian,  town 
of  Boise  was  taken,  on  which  occasion  the  Roman  soldiers  com- 
mitted a  crime  unknown  to  their  history  for  centuies  after^ 

The  consular  tribune  M.  Postumius,  who  commanded,  had 
promised  them  the  plunder  of  the  town,  but  when  it  was  taken 
he  broke  his  word*  He  had  also  been  summoned  by  his  col- 
leagues to  Rome,  where  the  tribunes  were  clamouring  for  a 
division  of  the  conquered  land ;  and  when  the  tribune  Sexthis 
spoke  q£  the  rights  of  the  soldiers,  ''  Woe  betide  mine/'  said 
he,  ''if  they  do  not  keep  quiet."  These  words  soon  made 
their  way  to  the  camp,  and  still  further  exasperated  the  men. 
A  tumult  broke  out  when  the  quaestor  was  selling  the  booty, 
in  which  he  was  struck  by  a  stone.  Postumius  sat  in  judge- 
ment on  this  offence,  and  ordered  the  most  severe  punishments. 
The  men  became  enraged,  and  losing  all  respect  stoned  their 
general  to  death.  Tms  event  was  advantageous  to  the  oli- 
garchs, as  the  plebeians  had  to  allow  of  the  election  of  consuls 
for  the  next  year  (342),  and  to  permit  them  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  me  death  of  Postumius.  It  was  conducted  with 
great  moderation:  the  condemned  terminated  their  lives  by 
their  own  hands. 

In  347 1  the  Antiatea^  seeing  the  danger  which  menaced 
their  kindred,  engaged  in  the  war.  A  combined  army  en- 
camped before  the  walls  of  Antium,  where  it  was  attacked 
and  totally  defeated  by  a  Roman  army,  led  by  the  dictator 
P.  Comehus.  The  campaign  of  349  was  more  important; 
three  Roman  armies  took  the  field :  cme,  led  by  the  consular 
tribune,  L.  Valerius,  f^ppoached  Antiom;  his  coUeacae,  P. 
Ck>m£lius,  advanced  witL  anothes  against  Ecetn.;  while  N. 

*  The  year  of  the  Athenian  ezpecfitioir  to  Syracnse. 
t  Th«  year  of  the  Bfamndir  of  Mhdb^  m-  LytmOa  wni  tie 
mtinlftniii 
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witii  the  thsrd  kdd  siege  to  Tanmema,  wkick  was  nta- 
aM  on  tke  side  of  a  steep  hill  over  tlie  PofHrotiiie  inarskes.  A 
pvt  of  the  army  httnng  gottes  to  the  smnnit  of  die  hill  OTer 
tbs'  town,  it  was  forced  to  surrender :  tke  phmder  was  diTided 
aoMBg  the  three  armies,  and  a  eolony  was  s^rt  to  the  town. 

A  war,  the  last,  with  Veii  succeeded.  At  the  eqnration  of 
the  truce  the  Romans  demanded  satisfitdaoB  fer  the  crime  of 
IffibamsnuB;  the  Yeientines,  who  feared  war,  applied  for  aid  to 
tke  cHdier  peoples  of  Etruria,  and  yarioas  congresses  were  hdd 
ai  tke  temple  of  Yoltumna  to  consider  the  matter.  Aid,  how<* 
ev^r,  was  refused,  perhaps  through  jei^usj,  more  probahly 
in  eoDsequenoe  of  the  pressure  of  a  foe  soon  to  appear  on  the 
north  of  the  Apennines ;  it  may  also  have  heen  thought  that 
tke  strength  of  its  walls  would  enahle  Yen  to  resist  any  attack 
made  on  it  by  the  Romans. 

The  city  of  Yeii,  which  lay  twehre  miles  from  Rome*,  was 
encompassed  by  strong  walls  four  mfles  in  circuit.  The  Tus- 
cans, who  possessed  it,  ruled  over  a  population  of  subjects  and 
serfs  much  like  the  Spartans  in  Greece ;  their  own  numbcfB 
were  small,  they  could  not  rely  on  their  subjects,  and  it  was 
ooly  the  aid  of  volunteers  from  other  parts  of  Etruria  thai 
enabled  them  at  any  time  to  wage  war  with  advants^  against 
tke  Romans. 

Tke  Romans,  on  their  ode,  saw  that  thou^  they  might 
ravage  the  lends  of  Yeii,  yet  so  h/tts  as  the  town  remained 
lUKOiqaered  retaliation  would  be  easy ;  whereae  eodd  it  be 
redoeed  the  advance  of  the  power  of  B>ome  might  be  rapid  and 
permanent.  This,  however,  could  only  be  e€£cted  by  keeping 
a  force  constantly  in  the  field ;  but  to  do  this  it  would  be 
necessary  to  recur  to  the  oM  practice  of  giving^  the  troops  pay, 
for  wllnch  purpose  the  tithe  must  be  paid  honestly  off  the 
dooiain  land.  The  senate,  then  rising  above  the  paltry  narrow 
coBStderations  which  used  to  infiuence  it,  resolved  that  it  should 
be  done,  and  pay  be  given  to  the  infantry  as  well  as  the 
eanhj ;  and  as  mutual  concessions  were  usually  made  between 
the  orders,  the  people  seemed  to  have  agreed  that  the  ee^  oC 
one  tribune — ^not  that  of  the  majority  a^  hevetolbre,  in  the 
ooQege — should  suffice  to  stc^  the  proceeding  of  the  tribunes, 
the  patiicians  reckonmg  diat  they  would  be  able,  in  most  oues, 
to  eain  over  one  of  £em.  War,  therefore,  against  Yeii  was 
demred  di  the  year  349. 

*  Dionys.  ii.  54.  Its  ruins  were  discovered  in  the  year  1811 ;  they  are 
fmoM  tea  mile&ftom  Rome,  on  aa  eminenee  to  the  eaat  of  the  haudet  of 
|K>Ia  Famese/not  tar  from  the  poUa  named  La  Storta. 
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The  campaigns  of  the  two  following  years  seem  to  have 
heen. little  more  than  plundering  excursions  into  the  Yeien* 
tine  territory ;  forts  (castella)  like  that  on  the  Cremera  were 
raised  and  garrisoned  to  prevent  the  cultivation  of  the  lands 
and  the  passage  of  supplies  to  Veil.  In  the  third  year  (352) 
siege  was  laid  to  the  town  itself,  a  mound  was  advanced  against 
its  walls,  and  the  gallery  under  which  the  battering  rams 
were  to  play  had  nearly  reached  the  wall,  when  the  besieged 
made  a  sally,  drove  off  the  besiegers,  and  burned  the  gallery 
•jid  the  sides  of  the  mound,  which  they  then  levelled.  The 
news  of  this  reverse  only  stimulated  the  Romans  to  greater 
exertions ;  the  knights  to' whom  no  horses  could  be  assigned 
o£fered  to  serve  with  their  own ;  a  like  zeal  was  manifested 
by  the  classes,  and  the  campaign  of  353  was  opened  by  the 
appearance  of  a  gallant  army  under  the  consular  tribunes 
L.  Yir^nius  and  M.  Sergius,  before  the  walls  of  Veii.  The 
Veientmes  on  their  side  were  aided  by  their  neighbours  the 
Capenates  and  Faliscans,  who  now  saw  that  the  danger  was 
a  common  one, 

Th^  Roman  generals,  who  were  at  enmity  with  each  other, 
had  separate  camps,  and  that  of  Sergius,  which  was  the  smaller, 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  allies,  while  the  Veientines  made 
a  sally  from  the  town.  The  pride  of  Sergius  would  not  let  him 
send  for  assistance  to  the  other  camp ;  Yirginius,  pretending 
to  believe  that  if  his  colleague  wantea  aid  he  would  apply  for 
it,  kept  his  troops  under  arms,  but  would  not  stir.  At  length 
the  camp  of  Sergius  was  forced :  a  few  fled  to  the  other  camp, 
himself  and  the  greater  number  to  Rome.  It  then  became 
necessary  to  abandon  the  other  camp  ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
tribunes  were  obhged  to  lay  down  their  office  on  account  of 
the  misconduct  of  Yirginius  and  Sergius.  Among  those  chosen 
to  succeed  them  was  M.  Furius  Camillus,  afterwards  so  fa- 
mous, whose  name  now  appears  for  the  first  time.  A  large 
force  was  brought  into  the  field,  with  which  Camillus  and 
one  of  his  colleagues  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Capenates  and 
Faliscans  up  to  the  walls  of  their  cities. 

The  internal  history  of  this  year  (354)  was  remarkable  for 
a  bold  attempt  of  the  oligarchs  to  get  two  of  themselves  chosen 
into  the  college  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people'*'.  They  were, 
however,  utterly  foiled ;  the  college  was  firm  and  unanimous : 
a  heavy  fine  was  imposed  on  Sergius  and  Yirginius  for  their 
ill  conduct,  and  an  agrarian  law  was  passed,  which  put  an 

*  For  the  patricians  were  now  in  the  tribes.  It,  however,  continued  Ui 
be  the  rule  that  none  but  a  plebeian  coidd  be  a  tribune. 
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end  to  the  frauds  by  which  the  payment  of  the  tithe  had  been 
eluded.  The  next  year  the  patricians  were  forced  to  allow  one 
plebeian  among  the  military  tribunes,  and  the  following  year 
(356)  all  but  the  prefect  of  the  city  were  plebeians. 

A  severe  winter  was  succeeded  by  a  pestilential  summer ; 
still  the  armies  took  the  field,  and  formed,  as  in  353,  a  double 
camp  before  Yeii.  The  Faliscans  and  Capenates  repeated  the 
manoeuTre  which  had  succeeded  in  that  year ;  but  the  Roman 
eenerals  were  at  perfect  amity,  and  they  met  with  a  complete 
defeat.  The  territories  of  Capena  and  Falerii  were  ravaged 
again  the  next  year,  and  in  358,  the  Tarquinians,  who  had 
taken  arms  and  made  an  incursion  into  the  Roman  territory, 
were  waylaid  on  their  return  and  routed  with  great  loss.  In 
359,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  the  tribunes  being  all  plebeians, 
two  of  them,  L.  Titinius  and  Cn.  Genucius,  invaded  the  lands 
of  Capena  and  Falerii ;  but  conducting  themselves  incautiously, 
they  iftet  with  a  defeat.  Genucius  fell  in  the  action,  Titinius 
broke  through  the  enemy  and  got  off,  the  troops  before  Veil 
were  hardly  restrained  from  flight,  and  Rome  was  filled  with 
alarm.  Camillus  was  now  raised  to  the  dictatorship  ;  he  ex* 
erted  himself  to  restore  confidence  and  discipline  to  the  troops : 
the  contingents  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  arrived,  the  dic- 
tator took  the  field,  and  having  given  the  Fnliscans  and  Ca- 
penates a  complete  defeat  at  Nepete,  sat  down  before  Veii  with 
a  numerous  army. 

The  account  of  the  Veientine  war  is  so  far  historical ;  in 
what  is  to  come,  a  poetic  tale,  of  the  same  kind  with  those 
we  have  already  noticed,  has  usurped  the  place  of  the  simple 
narttttive  of  the  annals. 

Various  portents  we  are  told  announced  the  fall  of  Veii. 
Among  others,  the  waters  of  the  Alban  lake  rose  in  the  midst 
of  the  dog-days,  without  a  fall  of  rain  or  any  other  natural 
cause,  to  such  a  height  as  to  menace  to  overflow  and  deluge 
the  surrounding  country*.  Fearing  deceit  from  the  Etruscan 
augurs,  the  senate  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  consult  the  Py- 
thian oracle.  The  news  reached  the  camp  before  Veii,  and  as 
there  was  then  a  truce,  and  those  on  both  sides  who  were  pre- 
viously acquainted  were  in  the  habit  of  conversing  togetner, 
it  also  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Veientines.  Impelled 
by  destuiy,  a  soothsayer  mocked  the  efforts  of  the  Romans* 

*  Liv.  V.  15.  Plutarch  (Cam.  3)  and  Dionysius  (Fr.  xii.  11)  say  the  lake 
did  overflow.  For  this  it  should  rise  at  least  300  feet  ahove  its  present 
lercL 
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teSisEg'  ibeBK  tkat  the  aacEed  book»  dficksed  tbey  siloiiM  nev^ 
take  Veii.  A  Bomaa  centurioa  some  days  mev,.  pretendiBg. 
that  a  prodigy  had  fidlen  out  in.  his  house  whidi  he  was  uixiouB 
to  expiate^  invited  the  aruspez  to  meet  hia  m  the  plam  between 
the  town  and.  the  Roman  camp*  Sedueed  by  this  ]^fospect  of 
the  proffered  reward  he  came  out;  the  centuriiMi  ^ew  hint 
near  the  Boman  lines^  and  then  suddenly,  .bdng  young  and 
iigorouSy  dragged  the  feeble  old  man  into  the  eamp.  He  was 
instantly  transferred  to  Rome ;  by  menaees  the  senate  lerced 
him  to  tell  the  truth,  and  he  dedared  that  the  bodes  of  Site 
announced  that  if  the  lake  should  overflow  Veii  eould  not  be 
taken,  and  that  if  its  waters  reached  the  sea  Rome  would  perish. 
The  envoys  arrived  sgon  after  from  Delphi  with  a  similar  reply, 
the  god  promising  the  conquest  of  Yeii  £f  they  spread  the  waters 
over  the  Adds,  and  demanding  a  tithe  of  the  spoil.  Forth- 
with a  tunnel  was  commenced  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  to 
draw  off  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  distribute  them  over  the 
adjacait  fields*.  It  advanced  rapidly  :  the  Veientines,  seeing 
their  impending  fate,  sent  an  embassy  to  sue  for  favour  ;  but 
m^cy  was  unrelentingly  revised :  the  chief  <^  the  embassy 
then  warned  the  Romans  to  beware,  for  the  same  oracle  fore- 
told that  the  fall  of  Yeii  would  be  followed  by  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls.  He  warned  in  vain,  no  merey  was  to  be 
obtained. 

Meantime  the  work  by  which  Yeii  was  to  be  taken  wmt 
on ;  the  Romans  appeared  to  be  waiting  tlie  slow  effects  of  a 
blockade ;  but  their  army  was  divided  into  six  bands,  each  of 
which  wrought  for  six  hours,  by  tum|»  at  a  mine,  which  was 
to  lead  into  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  oitadeL  When  it  was 
completed  Camillus  sent  to  inquire  of  the  senate  what  should 
be  done  with  the  spoiL  Ap.  Claudiua  advised  to  sell  it,  and 
seserye  the  proceeds  for  the  pay  of  the  army  on  future  ooca- 
aens ;  P.  Lieinius,  a  plebeian  nulitary  tribune,  insisted  that  it 
should  be  divided  not  merely  among  the  troops  before  Yeii, 
but  among  all  the  citizens,  as  all  had  made  sacrifices.  It  was 
so  decreed ;  and  on  proclamation  being  madej,  old  and  young 
flocked  to  the  camp. 

When  the  waters  of  the  Alban  lake  were  dis^^rsed  over  the 
fields  and  the  mine  was^  completed,  Camillus^  who  previous  to 
his  departmre  from  Rome  had  made  a  vow  to  celebrate  great 

*  Tb«  tniincL  was  a4stiiaUy  made  at  this  time»  though  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  fate  of  YeiL  It  is  6000  feet  long^  34 
wide,  and  high  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  in  it. 
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CBBUS  to^thfr  godfl^  and  dsdicato  a  temple  to  tdie  goddeas  namod 
MBtffltaij  kavifig  proimaed  high  honours  to  Queen  Juno,  the 
yahroii-goddess  of  Yeii,  and  a  tenth  of  the  spoil  to  the  Pythiaa 
Apollo,  entered  the  mine  at  the  head  of  his  cohortSv  At  the 
none  momciit  the  horns  sounded  for  the  assault  and  scaling^ 
ladders  were  adraneed.  The  eitiaens  hastened  to  man  their 
waUs  ;  their  kix^  was  sacrifieiiig  in  the  ten^e  of  Jxme ;  the 
aruapex,  wkaaa.  he  saw  the  Tictun^  cried  out  that  those  who 
offered  it  to  the  goddess  would  he  the  Tictora.  The  Romans^ 
who  were  hoieath,  hearing  tys»  hurst  forth ;  Camillus  seized 
and  ofiGered  the  flesh ;  his  men  rushed  down  from  the  citadel 
and  opened  the  gates  lo  those  without ;  and  thus  Yeii,  like 
Tro^,  waa  taken  by  stratagem,  after  a  ten  years'  siege*. 

The  spoil  was  immense,,  and  no  patt  of  it,  esEfiept  the  pdce 
of  theae  who  had  been  made  piisoners  befove  orders  were 
gijen.  to  spate  the  unanned,  and  who  therefore  were  sold,  was 
brought  into  the  treaanry.  It  is  related  that  as  CaoaiUua  looked 
frorxk  the  citadel  down  on  the  nuwnificent  city  he  had  won,  he 
called  to  mind  the  envy  with  wnidi  the  gods  weie  believed 
Id  regard  human  prosperky,  and*  prayed  that  it  might  fall  as 
hghtly  as  possible  on  himself  and  the  Roman  people  f ;  as  he 
tnmea  round  to  worship,  be  atuimbkd  and  feU,  and  he  fondly 
deemed  this  to  have  appeased  the  rakvy  of  tiie  Inunostals.  He 
dared  then  to  enter  Rome  in  triumplH  in  a  ear  dxawn  hy  white 
horses,  fike  those  of  Jupiter  md  Sol  (Snny,  a  thing  never  wit- 
nessed before  or  after ;  and  the  wrath  of  Heaveik  foU  ere  l<mg 
m  InsHielf  and  the  eity* 

The  statue  of  Queen  Juno  waa  now  to  be  remoived  to  Rome;, 
aecording  to  the  dictator's  vow ;  but  aa  only  a  priest  of  a  cer- 
tain house  could  touch  it,  the  Romans  were  filled  with  awe* 
At  length  a  body  of  diosen  kn^hts,  haviog  purified  themselves 
and  put  on  white  lobes,  entered  the  temple.  The  goddess  being 
asked  if  ahe  was  willing  to  go  to  Rome,  her  assentkig  voice  was 
distinctly  heard,  and  the  statue  of  its  own  aeeocd  moved  with 
those  who  conveyed  it  out. 

The  tithe  was  to  be  sent  to  the  god  at  Delphi;  but  the 
apoii  was  mostly  consumed  and  fflpent ;  the  pcmtiffs  declared 
that  the  state  waa  only  accountable  for  what  had  be^n  re- 
ceived by  the  ousestoKS,  tfid  fiur  the  land  and  baildix^  at 
'"  "  aad  that  tnefclbre  the  sm  of  those  who  k^t  bfick  their 


*  The  mine  is  as  evident  a  fiction  as  the  Trojan  horse.    In  all  ancient 

Ihae  iam  auKhentic  aMOont  ol  a  town  taken  in  this  way. 
t  the  same  is  toU  (tf  iinittua  Pauhuw  VelL  Pat.  L 10. 
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sbare  of  it  would  lie  at  their  own  door.  Conscience,  there- 
fore, made  all  refund ;  but  much  ill-will  accrued  to  Camillus 
for  not  having  reminded  them  in  time  of  his  vow.  It  was 
resolved  to  make  a  golden  bowl  (crater)  to  the  value  of  the 
tenth ;  there  not  being  sufficient  gold  in  the  treasury  for  that 
purpose,  the  matrons  came  forward,  and  proflFered  to  lend  the 
state  their  ornaments  and  jewels  of  gold  j  their  offer  was  gra- 
ciously accepted,  and  in  return  the  privilege  of  going  through 
the  city  in  chariots  was  granted  them, — an  honour  hitherto 
confined  to  the  principal  magistrates.  The  bowl  was  then 
made,  and  a  trireme  and  three  envoys  were  despatched  with 
it  to  Delphi.  But  the  ship  had  the  mischance  to  be  captured 
and  earned  into  Lipara  by  some  cruisers,  who  took  it  for  a 
pirate.  Timositheiis  however,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
place,  released  it,  and  sent  it  with  a  convoy  to  Greece,  for 
which  the  Bomans  granted  him  the  right  of  proxeny  to  the 
state.  The  bowl  was  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  M assalians, 
whence,  not  many  years  after,  it  was  taken  and  melted  down  by 
Onomarchus  the  Phocian*. 

The  year  after  the  capture  of  Veil  (360),  the  Capenates 
were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace ;  and  a  colony  of  three  thou« 
sand  plebeian  veterans  was  sent  to  the  iSquian  country,  the 
patricians  hoping  to  be  able  to  keep  the  rich  Yeientine  lands 
to  themselves.  But  the  tribunes  insisted  that  the  lands  and 
houses  there  should  be  assigned  to  the  two  orders  alike.  As 
this,  by  dividing  the  Roman  people  into  two  parts,  would  be 
the  destruction  of  the  unity  of  the  state,  the  patricians  op- 
posed it  most  warmly:  by  gaining  over  two  of  the  tribunes 
they  staved  off  the  measure  for  two  years  ;  and  in  362,  when 
the  tribunes  were  unanimous,  and  tne  two  who  had  opposed 
before  had  been  heavily  fined,  the  senators,  by  addressing 
themselves  to  their  plebeian  tribesmen,  and  showing  the  evil 
of  the  measure,  got  it  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eleven  out  of 
the  twenty-one  tnbes.  Next  day  a  vote  of  the  senate  assigned 
a  lot  of  seven  jugers  of  Veientine  land  to  every  free  person  who 
needed  it. 

In  361,  Camillus,  beins  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  entered 
the  Faliscan  territonr.  The  Faliscans  had  encamped  in  a  strong 
position  about  a  mile  from  the  town ;  but  he  drove  them  from 
ity  and  then  advancing,  sat  down  before  Falerii,    While>he  wa» 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  93.    Appian,  Ital.  Fragm.  ^.    See  History  of  Greece^ 
Part  111.  chap.  L    Vor  proxeny,  see  lame,  p.  46,  note^ 
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beleagaering  this  tami,  the  following  event  is  said  to  have 
occurred.     . 

It  was  the  custom  at  Falerii,  as  in  Greece,  to  place  the  boys 
of  difTerent  families  under  the  care  of  one  master,  who  always 
accompanied  them  at  their  sports  and  exercises*.  ^The  master 
of  the  Dojs  of  several  of  the  noblest  families,  continuing  to  take 
them  outside  of  the  town  to  exercise  as  before  the  siege,  led 
them  one  day  into  the  Roman  camp,  and  presenting  them  to 
Camillus  declared  that  he  thereby  put  Falerii  into  his  hands. 
The  generous  Eoman,  disgusted  by  such  treachery,  ordered  his 
hands  to  be  tied  behind  his  back,  and  giving  rods  to  the  boys» 
made  them  whip  him  into  the  town.  Overcome  by  such  mag- 
nanimity, the  FaHscans  surrendered,  and  the  Roman  senate  was 
satisfied  with  their  giving  a  year's  pay  to  the  soldiers. 

The  year  364  saw  Rome  at  war  with  two  of  the  more  distant 
states  of  Etruria,  Yulsiniif  and  Salpinum ;  but  their  resistance 
was  brief,  eight  thousand  Vulsinians  laying  down  their  arms 
almost  without  fighting,  and  the  Salpinates  not  daring  to  leave 
their  walls  to  defend  their  lands.  A  truce  for  twenty  years 
was  made  with  the  Vulsinians,  on  their  giving  a  year's  pay  for 
the  Roman  troops.  But  this  year  was  rendered  still  more  notable 
by  the  impeachment  of  CamUlus  by  the  tribune  L.  Apuleius,  for 
having  secreted  a  part  of  the  plunder  of  Veii.  The  evidence 
appears  to  have  been  clear  against  him  Q;wo  brazen  doors  from 
Veii,  it  is  said,  were  found  in  his  house),  and  the  people  were 
exasperated.  When  he  appHed  to  his  clients  in  the  tribes  to 
get  him  off,  they  made  answer  that  they  could  not  acquit  him> 
but  that,  as  in  duty  bound,  they  would  contribute  to  pay  what- 
ever fine  might  be  imposed  on  him.  Finding  his  case  hopeless, 
he  resolved  to  go  into  exile.  "When  outside  of  the  gate  of  the 
city,  he  turned  round,  and  regarding  the  Capitol,  liSed  up  his 
hands,  and  prayed  to  the  gods  that  Rome  might  soon  have 
cause  to  regret  him.  A  fine  of  15,000  asses  was  laid  on  him 
by  the  people. 

*  Horace  (Carm.  i.  36, 7.)  seems  to  speak  o£  a  similar  custom  at  Rome, 
f  Yulsinii  {Bolaena)  lay  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name  {Logo  di  Bobena), 
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Hie  G«ii]f.r-Their  hsnt&an.  ol  fttSj, — Siege  of  duhim. — ^Bottle  of  tbe* 
AIia.1— -Taking  of  Rome; — Sebnfldingof  the  Gity. — ^Distrear  of  the  Peo- 
ple.-*M.  Maalmt. — ^71ie  licmiaik  Bogatieiu.— Pestilence  at  Rome. — 
M.  Cmtiitt.'— Hernican  Wab-^Combst  of  Maoinu  and  m  CranL — Gallic 
aad-Tucan  Wmbw  Combat  of  Yaleniu  asd  a  €«xiL — Redodion  of  the 
Bate  fl£Intemt» 

Thk  ruthless  prayer  of  GamiQiui  was  aoeompSfllied ;  amhsft- 
sadors  arrived  soon  after  firam  ClusiuiB.  in  Etniria^  praprmf^ 
for  aid  against  a  sorage  people  eome  firom  the  con&iea  of  the 
earth  andnamed  the  Gaols. 

The  people  named  Celts  or  Qasah  were  the  or^^al  inha- 
bitants of  Europe  west  of  the  Bhin^  irhese  th^  were  spread 
over  France,  the  British  Isles,  and  a  great  part^  if  not  all»  of 
Spain.  They  were  in  a  state  of  borhiviffln,  far  exceeding  any 
that  could  ever  have  prevailed  in  Greece  or  Italy,  hairing  harcU^ 
any  tillage  or  trade,  and  living  on  the  mik  and  flesh  o£  their 
cattle.  In  manners  they  were  turbulent  and  brmtal,  easily  ex- 
cited, but  deficient  in  energy  and  persev^Mnce.  Toward  the 
time  of  the  last  Yeientine  war,  wai^.  or  the  preaaure  of  a 
superior  power,  perhaps  that  of  the  Iberians  in  the  south,) 
seems  to  have  obhged  several  of  their  tribes  to  migrate.  One 
portion  pushed  along  the  valley  of  the  Daaube ;  another  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  came  down  on  northern  Etniria,  whose  chief 
town,  Melpum,  they  are  said  to  have  taken  on  the  same  day 
that  Veil  fell,  and  tney  npidly  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
whole  plain  of  the  Po.  Tney  then  crossed  the  Apennines,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Clusiiun  in  Etruria  (364). 

We  are  told  that  it  was  a  Clusine  who  had  hivked  them  into 
Italy.  A  citizen  of  Clusium,  named  Aruns,  had  been  the 
guardian  of  a  Lucumo,  who,  when  he  grew  up,  seduced,  or 
was  seduced  by,  his  guardian's  wife.  Aruns,  having  sought 
justice  in  vain  from  the  magistrates,  resolved  to  be  revenged 
on  them  as  well  as  on  his  injurer.  He  loaded  mules  with  skins 
of  wine  and  oil,  and  with  rush-mats  filled  with  dried  figs,  and 
crossing  the  Alps  came  to  the  Gauls,  to  whom  such  delicacies 
were  unknown.     He  told  them  that  they  might  easily  win  the 

*  Livy,  V.  33.-vii.  28.  Plut.  Camillus,  13.  to  the  end ;  the  Epitomators. 
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bnlikit  psofhseedtlwin ;.  saad  foithwitk  die  whole  pe^Ie  sron^ 
m&t  viKCft  aaoA  iMldiett,  wad  mardied  for  CIiigiBim''^. 

When  the  Clusines  csdled  on  the  Romans  for  lid^  liie  senoter 
•ttH^  tiuree  of  tke>  Fabiif,  sobs  of  M.  Ambitatna^  the  chief  pon- 
iaS»  to-  dft»re  the*  GoojAa  not  to  molest  the  allies  of  Borne.  Ihe: 
i9fik^  was,  that  they  wanted  knd^  and  the  ClusHnes  must  di:7idfe 
&ttif fl  wkh  them*  The  Fabii  eioaged  went  ihta  the  town,  <im<^ 
then 'forgetting  their  ehasaeter  of  envoys  and  that  no  BomioK 
eonld  hear  arms  against  any  people  till  war  had  been  declared 
and  he  had  takea  the  military  oath|,  they  jokied  the  Clasine& 
in  a  sally  -,  and  Q..  Fahius,  having  slain  c  GaUie  chief,  was 
xeeognised  as  he  was  stripping  hinu  Forthwith  Brennus,  the 
Gallic  king;,  ordered  a  retreat  to  he  sounded;  and  selecting 
the  httgest  of  his  warriors,,  sent  them  to  Borne  to.  demand  the 
suirender  of  the  FabiL  The  fetials  urged  the  senate  to  free 
ih&  republic  £bm  guilt  i  most  of  the  senators  acknowledged 
their  duty,  but  they  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  giving  up 
men>  of  such  noble  birth  to  the  vengeance  of  a  savage  foe. 
They  rrferred  the  matter  to  the  people,  who  instantly  created 
the  offenders  consular  tribunes,  and  then  told  the  envoys  that 
nothing  eould  be  done  to  them  until  the  expiration  of  their 
offidb,  at  which  time,  if  their  anger  continued,  they  might  come 
and  seek  for  justice.  Brennus,  when  he  received  his  reply, 
gave  the  word,  **^For  Bomef**  The  Gallic  horse  and  foot 
overspread  the  plains ;  they  touched  not  the  property  of  the 
husbandmen ;  they  passed  by  the  towns  and  viltages  as  if 
they  were  friends ;  they  crossed  the  Tlbery  and  reached  the 
AIia§,  a  fittle  stream  that  enters  it  about  eleven  miles  from 
Bk)me. 

They  would  have  found  Bome  unprepared,  says  the  legend"||, 
but  that  one  night  a  plebeian  named  M.  C&etficius,  aa  he  was 
going  down  the  Via  NoTa  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  heard  a 
voice  more  than  human  from  the  adjacent  grove  of  Testa  calling 
him  by  name ;  he  turned,  but  could  see  no  one ;  he  was  then 
desired  hy  the  vorce  to  go  in  the  morning  to  the  magistrates, 

*  His  scarody  necessary  to  mention  that  this  is  a  more,  legend.  FUay 
(Nat.  Hist.  xii.  1.)  rdates  it  somewhat  differently. 

t  Three  was  the  usual  number  of  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Romans  to 
foreign  powers. 

t  Cicero,  Offic.  L  11 

§  Virgil,  for  the  sake  of  his  verse,  spelled  it  Allia ;  the  true  word  is  Alia. 
ScFvius  on-  JEsk*  viL  717. 

jl  Zanaras,  viL  23.  foom  Dion  Cassias*  Giir.  0iv.  L4, 5.  Livy  and  the 
other  writers  place  this  legend  much  «bi£«e» 
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and  tell  tHem  that  tHe  Granls  were  comine.  On  these  tidings 
the  men  of  militaiy  age  were  called  out  and  led  against  the  foes, 
whom  they  met  at  the  Alia. 

Accordme  to  the  real  narratire*,  when  the  Romans  heard 
of  the  march  of  the  Gauls,  they  summoned  the  troops  of  their 
alHes,  and  arming  all  that  could  carry  arms,  took  a  position 
near  Yeii ;  hut  on  learning  that  the  enemies  were  making  for 
the  city  hy  forced  marches,  they  returned  to  Borne,  repassed 
the  river,  and  advancing,  met  them  at  the  Alia  on  the  18th 
of  July,  a  day  rendered  ominous  hy  the  fall  of  the  Fahii  at 
the  Cremeraf.  The  Gauls  were  70,000  men  strong;  the 
Roman  army  of  40,000  was  divided  into  two  wings  or  horns 
(comua),  the  left  of  24,000  men  rested  on  the  Tiber,  the  right 
of  1 6,000  occupied  some  broken  ground :  the  Alia  was  between 
them  and  the  enemy.  Brennus  fell  on  the  right  wing,  which 
was  chiefly  formed  of  proletarians  and  aerarians,  and  speedily 
routed  it ;  the  left  then,  seeing  itself  greatly  outflanked,  was 
seized  with  a  panic,  broke,  and  made  for  the  river ;  the  Gauls 
assailed  them  on  every  side ;  many  were  slain,  many  drowned ; 
the  survivors,  most  without  arms,  fled  to  Veii.  The  right 
wing,  when  broken,  had  fled  through  the  hills  to  Rome^  car- 
rying the  news  of  the  defeat ;  ere  nightfall  the  Gallic  horse 
appeared  before  the  Colline  gate,  and  on  the  Field  of  Mars, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  on  the  city ;  and  that  night  and  the 
succeeding  day  and  night  were  devoted  to  plundering,  rioting, 
drunkenness,  and  sleep. 

Meantime  the  Romans,  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  defend- 
ing the  city,  resolved  to  collect  all  the  provisions  in  it  on  the 
Capitol  and  dtadel,  which  would  contain  about  one  thousand 
men,  and  there  to  make  a  stand.  The  rest  of  the  people 
quitted  Rome  as  best  they  could,  to  seek  shelter  in  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  taking  with  them  such  articles  as  they  could 
carry.  A  part  of  the  sacred  things  were  buried ;  the  rlamen 
Quirinalis  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  crossed  the  Sublician  bridge 
on  foot,  with  the  remainder,  on  their  way  to  Caere.  As  they 
ascended  the  Janiculan,  they  were  observed  by  L.  Albinius,  a 
plebeian,  who  was  driving  his  wife  and  children  in  a  cart ;  and 
ne  made  them  instantly  get  down,  and  give  way  to  the  holy 
virgins,  whom  he  conveyed  in  safety  to  their  place  of  reftige. 

*  In  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr  the  true  account  of  the  battle  and  the  taking 
of  Rome  is  given  by  Diodorus  (xiv.  113-117)  from  Fabius.  Ldvy  and  Pin- 
tarch  ollow  the  legend  of  Camillus. 

t  Liv.  vi.  1.  Tac  Hist.  ii.  91.    See  above,  pp.  75,  76. 
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About  eighty  aged  patricians,  who  were  priests,  or  had  borne 
cnrule  offices,  would  not  surviye  that  Borne  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  all  their  glory ;  and  having  solemnly  devoted  them- 
selves under  the  chief  pontiff,  for  the  republic  and  the  destruc  > 
tion  of  her  foes,  they  sat  calmly  awaiting  death  in  their  robes 
of  state,  on  their  ivory  seats  in  the  Forum*. 

On  the  second  day  the  Gauls  entered  the  dty  at  the  Colline 
gate.  A  death-like  stillness  prevailed ;  they  reached  the  Forum ; 
on  the  Capitol  above  they  beheld  armed  men ;  beneath  in  the 
Comitium  the  aged  senators,  like  beings  of  another  world :  they 
were  awe-struck,  and  paused.  At  length  one  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  stroked  the  venerable  beard  of  M.  Papirius ;  the 
indignant  old  man  raised  his  ivory  sceptre,  and  smote  him  on 
the  head ;  the  Barbarian  drew  his  sword,  and  slew  him,  and 
all  the  others  shared  his  fate.  The  Gauls  spread  over  the  city 
in  quest  of  plunder,  fires  broke  out  in  various  quarters,  and  ere 
long  the  city  was  aheap  of  ashes,  no  houses  remaining  but  a  few 
on  the  Palatine  reserved  for  the  chiefs. 

The  Gauls,  having  made  divers  fruitless  attempts  to  force 
their  way  up  the  clivus  of  the  Capitol,  resolved  to  trust  to 
famine  for  its  reduction.  But  provisions  soon  began  to  run 
short ;  the  dog-days,  and  the  sickly  month  of  September  came 
on,  and  they  died  in  heapsf.  A  part  of  them  had  marched 
away  for  Apulia ;  the  rest  ravaged  Latium  far  and  wide^. 

Meantime  some  people  of  Etruria  (probably  the  Tarquimans) 
ungenerously  took  advantage  of  the  distress  of  the  Bomans  to 
ravage  the  Veientine  territory,  where  the  Boman  husbandmen 
had  taken  re^ige  with  what  property  they  had  been  able  to 
save.  But  the  Bomans  at  Yeii,  putting  M.  Ceedicius  at  their 
head,  fell  on  them  in  the  night  and  routed  them ;  and  having 
thus  gotten  a  supply  of  arms,  of  which  they  were  so  much  in 
want,  they  began  to  prepare  to  act  against  the  Gauls.  A  daring 
youth  named  Pontius  Cominius  swam  one  night  on  corks  down 
the  river,  and  eluding  the  Gauls  clambered  up  the  side  of 

*  Flut.  Camill.  21.    Zonaras,  vii.  23. 

f  There  was  a  place  in  Rome  called  the  Busta  Gallica,  which  was  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  this  event.    Varro,  L.  L.  v.  157. 

X  Among  the  wonders  of  this  period  is  the  follovring.  While  the  Gauls 
smronnded  the  Capitol,  the  time  of  the  annual  sacrifice  of  the  Fabian  gem 
on  the  Quirinal  arrived.  C.  Fabius  Dorso,  who  was  on  the  Capitol,  then 
girded  himself  with  the  Gabine  cincture,  took  the  requisite  things  in  his 
hands,  went  down  the  cHvua,  ascended  the  Quirinal,  performed  the  sacred  • 
rites,  and  returned ;  the  Gauls,  moved  either  by  awe  or  by  religion,  offering 
him  no  opposition.    Jiv.  v.  46.  ^ 


^   I 


tte  <€8p«fcDl  near  -Que  Gannental  gate^,  «nd  kanring  ^en  de 
TequBBte  bribimation  to  ihe  gftimon,  letoned  b j  die  may^  lia 


Bat  the  €biid6«iKm  took  notice  of  a  boA.  whicfa  Ind  gma 
vray  as  Cominias  gtaaped  it ;  tfa^  alflo  ehsenred  tiiat  the  gnus 
was  trodden  down  in  Taaioas  placer^ ;  the  TOtk  ifas  tho^ie 
not  inaceessible,  Mid  it  was  resolTed  to  scale  it.  At  midmght 
a  party  came  in  liead  silenoe  to  the  qiot,  aad  hecan  to  ascend. 
Slowly  and  caatioKnIy  tiwjr  dimbed  n.^ ;  no  aoise  was  made, 
tiie  Bomans  weie  bmied  m  sleep,  tiior  aentnels  were  negti* 
gent,  even  like  dogs  were  not  around.  Tbeforemost  Gaul  had 
reached  the  summit,  when  some  geese,  which  as  sacred  to  Jmio 
had  been  ii^ared  in  ihe  fiimine,  being  steded,  began  to  flutter 
and  scream.  The  noise  awoke  M.  Manihu,  a  consular,  whose 
house  stood  on  the  lull;  he  ran  aot^  pushed  down  the  Gad» 
whose  fall  eaased  that  of  those  behind,  and  the  whole  ^panjett 
was  baffled.  Ilw  neghgent  captain  cf  the  goard  was  flnng 
down  the  rock  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  ba^ ;  and  -everj 
man  on  the  citadel  gave  Maidios  half  a  pcamd  of  eom,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  fiask  i]f  wine  as  a  reward. 

Stilt  famine  pneased;  the  blockade  had  now  lasted  m 
months,  and  the  garrison  had  began  to  eat  even  the  solei  of 
their  shoes  and  the  leather  of  their  shields :  the  Gatthg  on 
their  side,  found  &eir  army  melting  away,  and  tidums  came 
that  the  Venetians  had  inTaded  their  teirftory';  they  Ihereibre 
agreed  to  receive  one  thonsand  poonds  of  gold,  imd  dejMut* 
At  the  wei^iing  of  the  gold  Brennus  bad  false  weig^its 
brought ;  and  when  tibe  consular  tribune,  Q.  fibdpichiB,  con* 
plained  of  Ihe  ininatice,  he  finng  his  sword  vak)  the  scaie^ 
crying,  ^' Woeto  the Tanquidndl"  (Fa  Ficti§J)  The  Gania 
then  departed,  and  ra-erossed  the  Apennines  wsth  their  wealdi 

It  is  ^ns  that  hsstory  relates  the  transaction§ ;  the  legend 
of  Camilkui  teHs  «  difioaent  tale.  GamiDus,  an  loile  at  Ardea, 
had,  it  says,  at  the  head  of  the  Ardeates,  given  the  Gauls  a 
check;  the  Romans  at  Veil  passed  an  ordmance  of  the  plebs, 
restoring  him  to  his  dril  rights,  and  ma^mg  him  dictator ;  to 
obtain  the  oonfirmaiBim  of  the  aeaate  and  cnriea,  Coaumius 
ascended  the  Capkat  Camflks,  at  the  head^  his  Icbmb, 
entered  the  IPonun  just  as  the  gdd  was  being  wd^he^;  ha 


^  flnt.  OuoSEL  as.    I2t.i^47.  t  notarth,  «f  iifwv,  IS. 

t  The  yevof  fire  peace  of  AntAk^du  in  Ofeeee. 
§  Polybius,  iL  18, 3;  22, 5.  Suetoniut,  Ttbeiiiis,3w 


ofedfimdttio%e  taken  «w8xr:  ^  Gauk  pkadediiie  trafy  4  hb 
aepHed  iJut  k  was  mA  Talio,  being  ma^mthOTft  the  koDdbcl^s 
•f  :the  dictntor.  Hack  fdde  ^sai^ed  their  anus ;  a  battle  mm 
fefl^t  cm  the  TwmB  €f  Romie?  the  G«nik  were  defeated,  and 
a  flecood  victOTy  on  tbe  Gafaine  road  Aiiaihilated  their  armf* 
GamiQua  estovod  Aorae  la  triumph,  kadfing  BreimuB  eapthe, 
Whom  he  iC^dered  to  he  fat  to  death,  roping  Fee  metigJ  ia 
Jds  remonstrances.     But  to  return,  to  hiatorj. 

j^tyng  could  ^exceed  Jthe  smserahle  conditioii  of  the  Bomans 
afiar  the  d^artmie  of  die  GseuAs ;  their  city  "was  one  heap  of 
nans,  thek  pvopenly  waa  nearly  all  lost  or  destroyed,  their 
former  aUies  and  ndijeets  were  fll-d]i|>cafid  toward  iSbemK 
We  9ae  told  in  a  li^coMl,  ihafc  the  peo^  of  BicDlea,  Eidene^ 
and  some  of  the  ai^acent  towns>  came  in  arms  against  Aome; 
and  so  great  was  the  psBiie  they  caosed,  that  a  popolar  solem- 
nityf  ]^pt  ap  the  memory  of  it  to  a  late  age.  ^niey  demmded 
a  ntimher  of  matEons  and.maideBB  of  good  families  as  the  psioe 
of  peace.  The  Bfunanfi  wend  ia  the  utnost  perplexity,  wiien 
a  female  sUtb,  named  Phsl^tas  or  Tutak»  proposed  a  pfam  to 
avert  disgrace  &om  ^e  ladies  of  Borne.  She  and  several  af 
her  companions  wene  elad  in  the  pmetexiu,  and  amid  the  tean 
of  their  pretended  relatiyes  dehyered  to  the  Latkis.  Hie 
skves  encouraged  their  aew  lords  to  drink  cc^onsly ;  «Ter- 
powered  hy  wine  they  idl  into  a  deep  eleep,  and  Tutula,  ihcA 
mouating  a  wild  fig-tzee  (caprifieus),  raised  a  lighted  tonoh, 
the  i^ppointed  :a§^a]C  toward  Bome«  The  Bomans  saltted  forth, 
fell  on  and  massacved  their  skunberiag  £ieB»  and  IW^ula  and 
her  compaaions  weee  Kewarded  with  il^  freedom.  Anothfff 
tcaditionl  told^  that  at  tins  pmod  the  acavoity  of  food  was 
siidi  that  the  men  past  wty  were  thnowa  ifito  the  rker  as 
heing  osdesa.  One  cdd  maa  was  coaceaied  by  his  son,  throngh 
whom  he  gave  such  nseiil  coaasel  to  the  stttte  that  the  prae- 
tioe  was  ended. 

The  people  ehrank  from  the  prospect  of  rehuildmg  tiior 
ruined  city,  and  it  was  vehemently  tnrged  that  tisey  dionld 
remoye  to  Yeii.  Agsiast  this  project,  whidb.  wotdd  have  pro* 
haUy  ifuenched  the  gbry  of  Borne  for  ever,  the  patrickus 
exerted  themsebses  to  the  stmost,  appealing  to  every  feeling 

*  Compare  the  account  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  city,  given  in 
Hie  B«M)k  df  Bzia. 

t  P^Ml^i^i^  ^  Mmm  ektumHiMB.  Vano,  L  L.  w.  18.  Plat.  Rom.  29. 
GaulLaa.  Ilaar*h.  firt.  i.  U. 

%  FestuB, «.  V.  Sexag;enario8. 
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of  patriotism  and  rdi^on.  A  word  of  omen,  casual  or  designed, 
was  decisiye.  While  the  senate  was  debating,  a  centurion  was 
heard  to  cry  in  the  Comitium,  as  he  was  leading  his  men  over 
it,  "  Halt  I  we  had  best  stop  here."  The  senate  allowed  every 
one  to  take  bricks  wherever  he  found  them,  and  to  hew  stone 
and  wood  where  he  liked.  Veii  was  demohshed  for  building 
materials ;  and  within  the  year  Rome  rose  from  her  ruins  in  an 
unsightly  irregular  form. 

As  a  means  of  increasing  the  population,  the  civic  franchise 
was  ^ven  (366)  to  the  people  of  such  Veientine,  Faliscan,  and 
Capenate  towns  as  had  come  over  to  the  Bomans  during  the 
Veientine  war;  and  two  years  after  (368)  four  new  tribes 
(which  raised  the  whole  number  to  twenty-five)  were  formed 
out  of  them. 

The  wars  for  some  years  offer  little  to  interest.  The  Etrus- 
cans are  said  to  have  failed  in  attempts  to  take  Sutrium  and 
Nepete  :  the  Yolscians  of  Antium  and  Ecetrae  went  once  more 
to  war  with  Rome,  now  enfeebled ;  Hemican  and  Latin  mer- 
cenaries fought  on  their  side,  but  the  valour  of  the  Boman 
legions  was  still  triumphant  * .  The  Prsenestines  also  measured 
their  strength  with  Rome,  but  the  banks  of  the  Alia  witnessed 
their  defeat  (3/5). 

The  internal  history  of  this  period  is  of  far  more  import- 
ance. It  was  indeed  a  time  of  distress,  augmented  by  the 
cruelty  and  harshness  of  the  ruling  order.  In  order  to  build 
their  nouses,  procure  farming  implements,  and  other  neces- 
sary things,  the  plebeians  had  to  borrow  money  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  The  rate  of  interest  being  now  raised  at  Rome, 
the  money-lenders  (argentarit)  flocked  thither,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  the  patricians,  for  which  they  had  to  pay  high, 
they  lent  to  the  people  at  a  most  usurious  rate :  mterest 
speedily  multiplied  the  principal ;  there  were  also  outstanding 
debts  to  the  patricians  themselves:  the  severe  law  of  debt, 
which  the  Twelve  Tables  had  left  in  force,  but  which,  owins 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  following  years,  had  rarely  been  acted 
on,  was  again  in  operation,  and  fireebom  Bomans  were  reduced 
to  bondage  at  home,  or  sold  out  of  their  country.  To  aug- 
ment the  distress  of  the  people,  the  ^vemment  (urged  most 
probably  by  superstition)  laid  on  a  tnbute  to  raise  double  the 

*  JAyy  (vi.  12.)  wonders,  as  well  he  might,  where  the  Yolscians  and 
iBquians,  who  were  routed  so  often  and  with  such  slaughter,  according  to 
the  annalists,  were  able  to  get  men.  It  never  came  into  lus  mind  to  questloi 
the  truth  of  all  those  great  victories. 
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amount  of  the  thousand  pounds  of  gold  given  to  the  Gauls,  in 
cadet  to  replace  it  in  the  temples  whence  it  had  been  taken. 

In  this  state  of  things  M.  ManUus,  the  saviour  of  the  Capi- 
tol,  came  forward  as  the  patron  of  the  distressed.  In  birth 
and  in  valour,  and  every  other  ennobling  quality,  he  yielded 
to  no  man  of  his  time,  and  he  iU-brooked  to  see  himself  kept 
in  the  background,  while  his  rival  Camillus  was  year  after 
year  invested  with  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  This  feeling 
of  jealousy  may  have  influenced  his  subsequent  conduct ;  but 
ManUus  was  a  man  of  generous  mind,  and  when  one  day  (370) 
he  saw  a  brave  centurion,  his  fellow-soldier,  led  over  the  Fo- 
rum in  chains  by  the  usurer  to  whom  he  had  been  adjudged, 
his  pity  was  excited,  and  he  paid  his  debt  on  the  spot.  Once 
in  the  career  of  generosity  ManUus  could  not  stop;  he  sold 
an  estate  beyond  the  Tiber,  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  saved  nearly  four  hundred  citizens  from  bondage  by 
lending  them  money  without  interest. 

His  house  on  the  citadel  now  became  the  resort  of  all  classes 
of  plebeians ;  and  he  is  said  *to  have  hinted  in  his  discourses 
with  them,  that  the  patricians  had  embezzled  the  money  raised 
to  replace  the  votive  offerings,  and  that  they  should  be  made 
to  refund  and  liquidate  with  it  the  debts  of  the  poor.  The 
proceedings  of  ManUus  seemed  so  dangerous  to  the  senate, 
that  by  their  direction,  the  dictator  A.  ComeUus  Cossus  had 
him  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  Numbers  of  the  ple- 
beians now  changed  their  raiment,  and  let  their  hair  and  beard 
grow  neglected,  as  mourners ;  day  and  night  they  lingered 
about  the  prison-door;  and  the  senate,  either  alarmed  or  haviug 
no  real  charge  against  him,  set  him  at  Uberty, 

It  is  likely  that  the  injustice  of  the  senate  may  have  exacer-  * 
bated  ManUus ;  at  aU  events  he  was  now  become  a  dangerous 
citizen,  and  two  of  the  tribunes  impeached  him  before  the 
centuries  for  aiming  at  the  kingdom.     His  own  order,  his 
friends  and  kinsmen,  and  even  his  two  brothers,  deserted  him 
in  his  need  ;  a  thing  unheard  of,  as  even  for  the  decemvir  all 
the  Claudian  house  had  changed  their  raiment.     On  the  Field 
of  Mars  he  produced  all  whom  he  had  preserved  from  bond- 
age for  debt,  and  those  whose  lives  he  had  saved  in  battle ;  • 
he  displayed  the  arms  of  thirty  foes  whom  he  had  slain,  and 
forty  rewards  of  valour  conferred  on  him  by  different  generals; 
he  bared  his  breast,  covered  with  scars,  and  looking  up  to  the 
Capitol,  implored  the  gods,  whose  fanes  he  had  saved,  to  stand 
by  him  in  his  need.   This  appeal  to  gods  and  men  was  irresisi^ 
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Mes  and  he  was  acquitted  bj  tike  oeatHifiefik  But  lus  cawmn 
Cainillus  was  dictator,  and  he  was  8rrM|;iied  be&r«  tfaft'^omaflii 
(concilium  populty)  assembled  in. the  Petdisie 'grav)ei.bfitfor9  the 
Flumentan  gate*,  who  neadily  condeiquied  him  to  death*,         ^ 

Manlins  was  either  alTieady  in  insarreetion*  or  he  -resolT^di 
not  to  fall  a  pas^ve  yiotim,  and  he  aod  his  partazans  ooeupied 
Ihe  Capitol.  Treachery  was  then  employed  ^;au>fit  him;  a 
fllave  came,  feigning  to  be  a  deputy  from  his  brethren ;  and 
as  Maidius  was  walkiBg  on  the  edge  of  the  pnecipiee  in  con-^ 
feence  with  him,  he  gave  him  a  sudden  push,  and  tumbled 
him  down  the  rockf. 

The  house  of  ManEus  was  razed ;  a  deeree  w»s  passed'  th^ 
no  patrician  should  &fet  dwell  on  the  citadel  or  Capitol ;  and 
the  ManHan  gens  made  a  by-law  that  none  of  them  should 
ever  bear  the  name  of  Marcus;  But  the  people  mourned  him; 
and  the  pestilence  mth  which  Rome  was  di(^tLy  afterwards 
afflicted  was  regarded  as  a  punidbmient  a^Eit  by  the  gods  to 
iKvenge  the  death  of  the  preserver  of  their  teoimles. 

Meantime  the  misery  of  the  plebeians  went  ouiocEreasing.; 
day  after  day  debtors  were  dragged  away  from  the  praetor's 
tribunal  to  the  priyate  dungeons  of  the  paMcians ;  l^e  ^ole 
plebeian  order  lost  spirit;  and  the  greedy  short-sighted  pa- 
tricians were  on  the  point  of  reducing  the  Boman  state  to  a 
feeble  contemptible  oligarchy,  when  two  man  appeared,  who 
by  their  wisdom  and  firmness  changed  ti&e  fate  of  Eome,  and 
with  it  that  of  the  world.  These  were  tihs  trthunes  C^  Lidiniud 
Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  Laterauns. 

*  As  the  Flumentan  gate  was  only  a  short  diatance  from  the  Capito!,  and 
'  li-yy  speali^  bf  that  temple  being  out  of  -^w  from  the  place  wher«  Manlius 
was  condemned,  Nardini  substituted  Nomentan  for  Flnmentan,  without  re- 
jecting that  there  was  no  Nomentan  gate  in  Kome  at  the  tine,  or  till  th«l 
wall  of  Attrelian  was  built.  His  correction  has  been  generally  adopted* 
even  by  Niebuhr!  If  livy  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  temple  was  (Jut  of 
«ight,  the  view  must  have  been  intercepted  by  the  trees  of  the  grove. 

t  Zonaras,  vii.  24<  His  fate  we  may  si:^[)pose  was  similar  to  that  of 
Odysseus,  one  of  the  Gre^  chiefs  in  the  Tate  war  of  independenee,  who  was 
pushed  down  from^the  AcropoHs  at  Athens  and  killed  by  tiie  ftU.  Zonana 
liowev«r  says  that  he  was  seized  when  he  fell  by  those  who  were  Ij^ng  ia 
wait  for  hixa  and  then  flung  from  the  Tarpeum  roctk,  tilie  mode  of  his  death 
jcoordjng  to  Vaxro  (a/i.  G^  xviL  21.)  and  Ijvy  (vii  20.)* 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  Tarpeian  rock  firom  which  the  Bomans 
tLsed  to  Sing  criminals  was  on  the  side  of  the  Capitolise  hill  lookiiif  to* 
ward  the  Fonim^  so  that  the  pvnishment  was  visible  to  JtSX  the  peofile*  Itt 
In^ght  was  between  70  and  80  ittt ;  at  preaent»  owing  to  Ibe  elevatioaoif 
Jita  safly  it  is^  nat  more  than  3&  feet. 
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lu  tbe  year  378  th^  ppoqposedrthe  three  following' rogatioiUL. 

1.  Instead  of  cousiQar  tnbuuea,  there  shaU  in  future  be  coo:*' 
suls^  one  of  whom  shall  of  necessity  be  a  plebeian. 

2.  No  one  shall  possess  more  than  five  hundred  jugers  dT 
arable  or  plimtation  land  in  the  domain  (offer  publicus),  nor 
feed  more  than  one  hundred  head  of  large  and  five  hundred 
of  small  cattle  on  the  pubhc  pasture.  Every  possessor  must 
pay  the  state  annually  the  tenth  bushel  oiF  his  corn-land,  the 
nfth  of  the  produce  of  his  plantation-land,  and  so  much  a  head 
grazing-money  for  his  cattle.  He  shall  also  employ  freemen 
as  labourers  in  proportion  to  his  land*. 

3.  The  interest  already  paid  on  debts  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  principal,  and  the  residue  be  paid  in  three  equal  an« 
nual  instalments. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  authors  of  these 
measures,  which  were  to  infuse  new  Ufe  and  energy  into  the 
state,  were  influenced  by  any  but  the  best  motives ;  but  patri- 
cian malignity,  and  that  ignoble  spirit  which  loves  to  assign  a 
paltry  motive  for  even  the  most  glorious  actions,  invented  the 
zbUowing  tale^ 

M.  Fabius  Ambustus  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  Ser.  Sulpicins,  a  patrician  and  consular  tribune  for 
the  year  378 ;  the  other  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  a  wealthy  ple- 
beian. One  day,  while  the  younger  Fabia  was  visiting  her 
sister,  Sulpicins  returned  from  the  Forum,  and  the  lictor,  as 
was  usual,  smote  the  door  with  his  rod  that  it  might  be  opened. 
The  visitor,  unused  to  such  ceremony  in  her  modest  plebeian 
abode,  started,  and  her  sister  smiled  in.  pity  of  her  ignorance. 
She  said  nothing,  but  the  matter  sank  deep  in  her  mind :  h^ 
father,  observing  her  dejection,  inquired  the  cause ;  and  ha- 
ving drawn  it  from  her,  assured  her  that  she  should  be  on  an 
equality  with  her  sister ;  and  he,  Licinius  and  Sextius,  forth- 
with began  to  concert  measures  for  effecting  what  he  pro- 
posed f. 

Tlie  struggle  lasted  five  ;^arsj.  "Hie  patricians  had  net 
now,  as  heretofore,  the  Latins,  Hemicans,  and  Volscians  t* 

*  See  Appka  BelL  Civ.  i.  8.    Snetonms  Jul.  Caes.  42.  Casaubon  in  foes. 

.  f  Fabius  had  been  a  consular  tribune  uritfain  the  last  four  years.    How 

then  could  his  daughter  be  ignorant  of  the  pomp  of  the  office  ?    Moreover, 

there  "was  nothing  to  prevent  Licinius  from  being  one  himself,  as  the  office 

was  open  to  plebeiisns. 

t  Livy  makes  it  last  ten  years,  and  the  city  in  consequence  be  in  a  state 
of  com^te  anarchy,  without  any  supreme  magistrates,  for  five  yesars, — a 
cmditton  of  tilings  which  is  utteriy  impossible.    See  Niebuhr,  ii.  553-"567«  < 
im  a»«Kp|aattlioiiof  the  oaotes  of  the  error;  also  Arnold,  ii.  40. 

g2 
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cfiU  to  their  aid ;  neither  had  they  large  bodies  of  clients  at 
their  devotion.    They  therefore  sought  to  gaiji  the  other  tri- 
bunes^ by  representing  the  mischievous  naUue  of  the  bills; 
and  they  succeeded  so  well^  that  eight  of  the  college  forbade 
them  to  be  read.     Licinius  and  Sextius  retaliated  by  impeding 
the  election  of  consular  tribunes.    They  were  themselves  re- 
elected year  after  year,  and  they  never  permitted  the  election 
of  consular  tribunes,  unless  when  the  state  was  in  danger  from 
its  foreign  enemies.     In  381  *,  the  opposition  in  the  college 
was  reduced  to  five,  and  these  wavering :  the  next  year  (382) 
the  tribunes  were  unanimous,  and  the  only  resource  of  the 
oligarchs  lay  in  the  dictatorship.     Camillus  was  appointed  to 
the  office;  and  when  the  tribes  were  beginning  to  vote,  he 
entered  the  Forum,  and  commanded  them  to  disperse.     The 
tribunes  calmly  proposed  a  fine  of  half  a  miUion  asses  on  him, 
if  he  should  act  as  dictator ;  the  people  gave  a  ready  assent ; 
Camillus  saw  that  the  magic  power  of  the  dictatorial  name 
was  gone,  and  he  laid  down  his  office.     The  senate  appointed 
F.  Manhus  to  succeed  ;  and  he  named  C.  Licinius,  a  plebeian, 
master  of  the  horse.    It  was  agreed  to  augment  the  number  of 
the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  to  ten,  one  half  to  be 
plebeians :  and  the  dictator,  not  impeding,  the  people,  with 
their  wonted  short-sightedness  and  ingratitude,  were  begin- 
ning to  vote  the  two  last  rogations,  which  concerned  themselves 
most  nearly  ;  but  Licinius  telling  them  they  must  eat  if  they 
would  drink  f,  incorporated  the.  three  bills  in  one,  and  would 
have  all  or  none.     In  383  (388)  the  bills  passed  the  tribes ; 
but   Camillus  was  again  made  dictator  against  the  people. 
The  tribunes  sent  their  officers  to  arrest  him ;  he  saw  the  in- 
utility of  further  resistance,  and  the  senate  and  curies  gave 
their  assent  to  the  law.     L.  Sextius,  being  appointed  plebeian, 
consul,  a  last  effort  was  made  by  the  curies,  who  refused  to 
confirm  him.     The  people  lost  all  patience,  seized  their  arms, 
and  retired  to  the  Avdntine^;  but  the  venerable  Camillus, 
a-weary  of  civil  discord,  became  the  mediator  of  peace,  and 
vowed  a  temple  to  Concord.     The  people  consented  that  the 
city-preetorship,  an  office  then  instituted,  should  be  confined 
to  the  houses,  as  a  curule  dignity  co-ordinate  with  the  consu- 
late §.    The  office  of  curule  seoiles,  to  be  filled  in  alternate 

*  The  year  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

■f  Dion,  fragm.  xxxiii.  t  Ovid,  Fasti,  i.  643. 

$  The  curule  magistrates  were  so  named  from  their  sella  curvUs,  a  chair 
with  curved  legs  and  vrith  steps  and  ornamented  with  ivory,  It  was 
usually  carried  after  them  that  they  might  use  it  when  necessary :  see  lav* 
ix.46.    GelLiu.  18. 
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years  by  two  patricians  and  two  plebeians,  was  instituted; 
and  one  day  for  the  plebeians,  as  being  now  an  integrant  part 
of  the  nation,  was  added  to  the  three  of  the  Great  Games* 
The  centuries,  to  reward  the  illustrious  Gamillus,  elected  his 
son  Sp.  Furius  the  first  city-prsetor. 

The  passing  of  the  licmian  laws  may  be  regarded  as  the 
termination  of  the  struggle  which  had  been  going  on  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  between  the  orders.  In  the  whole 
course  of  histoiy  there  is  perhaps  nothing  to  be  found  more- 
deserving  of  admiration  than  the  conduct  of  the  plebeians 
throughout  the  entire  contest ;  no  violence,  no  murders,  no- 
illegal  acts  on  their  part  are  to  be  discerned,  though  the  An- 
nals whence  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  it  were  drawn  up  and 
kept  by  the  opposite  party.  One  is  naturally  led  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  this  moderation ;  and  they  will  perhaps  be  found 
to  be  as  follows.  In  the  first  place,  tnat  steadiness  and  spirit 
of  obedience  to  law  and  authority,  which  seems  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Eoman  character  while  the  nation  continued 
pure  and  unmixed ;  next,  the  fact  that  the  plebeians  were,  at 
that  time,  composed  of  small  landed  proprietors,  living  frugally 
and  industriously  on  their  little  farms,  and  visiting  the  city 
only  on  market-days.  But  the  chief  cause  was,  that  they 
acted  under  the  guidance  of  their  natural  leaders,  their  no- 
bility and  gentry,  and  not  of  brawling  demagogues ;  for  the  Li- 
cinii,  the  Icilii,  the  Junii,  and  others,  were  in  birth  and  wealth* 
the  fellows  of  the  Quinctii  and  the  Manlii,  who  excluded  them 
from  the  high  offices  in  the  state.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the 
fortune  of  Rome,  that  she  never  was  afflicted  with  the  scourge 
of  the  selfish  low-bom,  lying,  arrogant  demagogue,  the  curse^ 
of  the  Grecian  republics.  When  she  was  doomed  to  hav& 
her  demagogues  dso,  they  were  beasts  of  prey  of  a  higher 
order,  of  her  noblest  and  most  ancient  patrician  houses,  the 
Comelii,  the  Julii,  the  Claudii,  who,  disdaming  to  fawn  on  and 
flatter  the  electors  whom  they  despised,  purchased  their  venaL 
votes,  or  terrified  them,  and  carried  their  measures  by  the- 
swords  of  armed  bandits.  But  these  unhappy  times  are  yet 
far  off;  two  centuries  of  glory  are  to  come  before  we  arrive 
at  them.     We  now  return  to  our  narrative. 

In  the  year  390*  and  the  following  year,  Rome  was  se- 
verely afflicted  by  a  pestilence,  which  carried  off  numbers  of  all 
orders ;  among  them,  the  venerable  M.  Furius  Gamillus,  the 
second  founder,  as  he  was  styled,  of  the  city,  a  man  who,  though 
*  The  year  of  the  battle  of  Mantineia  and  death  of  Epaminondaa^    . 
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;Ei8  deeds  hare  been  magnified  by  fiction,  must  hayebeen  really 
^•ne  of  the  greatest  that  even  Eome  eyer  saw.  As  a  means  of 
.appeasing  the  diyine  wrath,  n  Itctistermum*  was  made  for  the 
:ihml  time  md  stage-plays  were  celebrated,  the  actors  beine 
Ifetched  from  Etruria.  The  Tiber  also  rose  at  this  time  and 
inundated  the  city. 

It  had  been  an  old  ciisti»m  at  Rome,  that  on  the  Ides  of 
September  the  chief  magistratef  should  driye  a  nail  into  the 
light  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol.  The  rea- 
.aon  of  this  practice  was,  that  a  regular  account  might  be  kept 
•f  the  years*  It  had,  howeyer,  been  for  some  time  intermit- 
ted ;  but  it  being  giyen  out  (392)  that  a  plague  hadonee  ceased 
when  a  dictator  droye  the  nail,  the  senate  seized  the  opportu- 
ttity  of  making  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  late  laws,  and  L. 
Manlius  Imperiosus  was  named  dictator.  Haying  driven  the 
Dafl,  he  commenced  a  levy  against  the  Hemicans;  but  the 
ttibunes  forced  him  to  desist  and  abdicate ;  and  the  next  year 
(393)  the  tribune^  M.  Pomponius»  impeached  him  for  his 
harshness  and  cruelty  in  the  levy.  One  chaige  on  which  the 
tribune  dwelt,  was  his  keeping  his  son,  merely  for  a  defect  in 
his  speech,  at  work  in  the  country,  among  his  slayes.  The 
young  man,  when  he  heard  of  this  charge  against  the  parent, 
armed  himself  with  a  knife,  and  coming  early  one  morning  into 
•  the  dty,  went  straight  to  the  tribune's  house.  On  telUng  his 
same  he  was  admitted ;  at  his  desire  all  were  ordered  to  with- 
draw, the  tribune  naturally  thinking  he  was  come  to  give  him 
aome  important  information.  Manhus  then,  drawing  lus  knift, 
menaced  him  with  instant  death  if  he  did  not  swear  to  drop 
the  prosecution.  The  terrified  tribune  swore ;  the  chaige 
against  Manlius  was  not  proceeded  in ;  and  the  people,  to  show 
their  admiration  of  his  filial  piety,  elected  the  young  man  one 
of  the  legionary  tribunes  for  the  year^. 

The  following  romantic  act  is  also  placed  in  this  year*  A 
great  chasm  opened  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum  ;  to  fiU  it  up 
was  found  to  be  impossible ;  the  soothsayers  announced  that  it 

*  That  is,  exposing  the  images  of  the  gods  in  public  on  couchesi  as  at  a 
tianquet.    The  first  lectistemium  was  in  A.U.  355.    Liv.  v.  13. 

t  The  Praetor  Maximus  (Liv.  yii.  3.),  by  which  is  usually  understood 
the  dictator.  May  it  not,  originally  at  least,  have  been  the  consul-major 
(aboTe,  p.  70)  ?  there  was  not  a  dictator  at  Rome  every  yeftr. 

X  Of  the  twenty-four  military  tribunes  (six  for  each  of  the  four  legions) 
0f  the  Roman  army,  the  people  had  at  this  time  the  right  of  appointing  six 
'  (Liv.  vii.  8).  In  4'43  their  power  of  appointment  extended  to  sixteen 
places  {Sd,  ix.  30),  leaving  only  eig^  to  the  mmsids  or  dictaton. 


WBfdld  oafy  ckm  when  it  eontaaxied  what  Borne  posBesaed  of 
OKMt  Tahie,  a&d  that  thai  the  duration  of  the  state  would  he 
perpetual.     While  all  were  in  doubt  and  perplexity,  a  gallant 
5rtRdhy  named  M.  Cm>tius,  demanded  if  Borne  had  anythmg^ 
more  prccicNis  than  anas  and  yalour.     He  then  mounted  his 
himie,  fully  eapansoned,  and  while  all  .gazed  in  silenee^  r^ard^^ 
hsKg  now  tke  Capitol  and  the  temples  of  the  gods,  now  the 
diftsm,  he  soiannly  devoted  himself  for  the  weal  of  Borne ; 
then  giving  his  hoarse  the  spars,  he  pkmged  into  the  gulf  and 
disaj^ared ;  the  people  poured  in  fruits  and  other  o£Pering8^ 
ttid  the  yawning  chasm  at  length  dosed  ^. 
'    A  war,  the  caose  of  which  is  not  ass%ned,  betng  now  de* 
dttred  against  the  Hemieans,  the  plebejan  consul  L.  Grenacnis 
isTBded  their  territory.     But  he  kt  himself  be  surprised,  his 
sokliers  fled,  and  he  himself  was  slam.    The  yietoribus  Har^ 
moons  advanced  to  assail  the  camp;  but  the  cksldiers,  ^scotE-^ 
feaged  and  headed  by  the  legate  C.  Sulpicius,  made  a  sally  and 
drove  them  off.     At  Borne  the  news  of  the  defeat  and  death 
Hf  the  consul  gave  the  utmost  joy  to  the  patricians.     "  This 
icomes,''  they  cried,  **  of  polluting  the  auspices :  men  might  be 
insulted  and  trifled  with,  not  so  the  immortal  gods."     Ap«. 
Claudius  was  forthwith  created  dictator,  and  having  levied  an 
army  he  went  and  joined  that  under  Sulpicius.     The  Hemv 
cans  on  thdr  i^de  strained  every  nerve :  all  of  the  military  age 
were  summoned  to  the  fleld^;  eight  cohorts,  of  four  hundred 
men  eachf  ,  of  chosen  youths,  with  double  pay  and  a  promise 
«tf  future  immunity  from  service  if  victonous>  stood  in  the  front 
of  their  line.     The  courage,  skill,  uid  discipline  of  the  two  now 
adverse  peoples  were  equ»l.     The  battle  was  long  and  obsti^ 
nate :  tl^  Boman  knights  had  to  dismount  and  fight  in  the 
front.     The  conflict  ended  only  with  the  night:  a  dubious 
^ctory  remained  with  the  Bomans,  who  had  lost  one  fourth 
of  their  men  and  several  of  their  knights.     Next  day  the  Hav 
nicans  abandoned  their  camp ;  the  Bomans  were  too  much 
exhausted  to  pursue,  but  the  colonists  of  Sigma  lell  on  and 
routed  them.     The  following  year  (S94)  the  Bonuuss  ravaged 
their  lands  with  impunity,  and  took  thdr  town  of  Ferentinum. 

*  The  lege&d  was  evidently  invented  to  give  an  origin  to  the  Locus  Cut% 
ihts,  as  a  part  of  the  Fonim  was  named.  The  historian  Piso,  who  sought  fC 
nationalise  all  the  legends  of  the  old  history,  said  that  it  was  so- named  from 
Ifettos  Curtins,  a  Sabine,  who  in  the  war  between  Romnlus  and  TatiQS 
,'piunged  with  his  horse  into  the  lake  which  tMen  occupied  that  place.  See 
^^BDfroj  L.  li.'V.  148. 

t  See  above,  p.  67,  note. 
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As  the  legions  were  returning,  the  Tiburtines  closed  their 
gates  against  them^  which  gave  occasion  to  a  war  with  that 
people. 

The  Ganls,  owing  most  probably  to  the  influx  of  new  hordes 
from  home,  had  for  many  years  spread  their  ravages  to  the 
yery  utmost  point  of  Italy.  Latium  suffered  with  the  rest ; 
and  a  Gallic  army  is  said  to  hare  appeared  at  this  time  on  the 
Anio.  T.  Quinctius  Pennus,  the  dictator,  led  an  army  against 
them.  While  they  stood  opposite  each  other,  a  Gaul  of  gi- 
gantic stature  adyanced  on  the  bridge,  and  challenged  any 
Koman  to  engage  him.  T.  Manlius  (he  who  had  sayed  his 
father)  then  went  to  the  dictator  and  crayed  permission  to 
meet  the  boastful  foe^  Leaye  was  freely  granted ;  his  com* 
radcs  armed  him  and  led  him  against  the  huge  Gaul,  who  put 
out  his  tongue  in  derision  of  the  pygmy  champion.  In  the 
combat  the  Gaul  made  huge  cuts  with  his  heavy  broadsword ; 
the  Roman  runnine  in  threw  up  the  bottom  of  the  foeman's 
great  shield  with  his  own,  and  getting  inside  of  it  stabbed  him 
again  and  again  in  the  belly,  tiU  he  fell  Hke  a  mountain.  He 
took  nothing  from  him  save  his  golden  collar  (torquis),  whence 
he  derived  3ie  name  of  Torquatus*.  The  Gauls,  dismayed  at 
the  fall  of  their  champion,  broke  up  in  the  night  and  retired  to 
Tibur. 

The  following  year  (395)  the  Gauls  again  appeared,  and^ 
united  with  the  Tiburtines,  committed  great  ravages  in  La- 
tium ;  they  even  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  Where  Q.  Ser- 
yilius  Ahala  was  made  dictator,  and  a  battle  was  fought  before 
the  Colline  eate.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  considerable, 
but  the  Gauls  were  driven  off,  and  as  they  approached  Tibur 
they  were  fallen  on  by  the  consul  C.  Poetelius,  and  the  victory 
was  completed. 

Two  years  after  (397)  the  Gauls  came  again  into  Latium 
and  encamped  at  Pedum.  The  common  danger  caused  a  re- 
newal of  the  ancient  alliance  between  Rome  and  Latium,  and 
a  combined  army  under  the  dictiator  C.  Sulpicius  took  the 
iield.  The  dictator,  loth  to  risk  a  battle  wnen  the  enemy 
might  be  overcome  more  surely  by  delay,  encamped  in  a  strong 
position,  which  the  Gauls  did  not  venture  to  attack ;  but  his 

*  Liv.  Tii.  9, 10.  Gelliut  (ix.  13)  has  preserved  the  picturesque  narra- 
tive of  the  annalist  Quadrigarius  whom  Livy  has  followed  closely ;  the  legend 
was  apparently  invented  to  account  for  the  name.  The  tale  how  our  own 
Camr  Je  Hon  *  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  heart,'  is  a  more  modern  instance  of 
this  practice. 
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Awn  soldiers  grew  impatient^  and  demanded  to  be  led  to  battle. 
Solpicius,  fearing  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  restrain  them, 
complied ;  but  the  event  justified  his  caution ;  the  legions  were 
driven  back,  and  were  it  not  for  the  efforts  of  despair  which 
they  made  at  the  call  of  the  dictator,  and  a  stratagem  which  he 
had  devised,  they  would  have  sustained  a  defeat.  He  had  th^ 
night  before  sent  off  all  the  horse-boys,  armed  and  mounted  on 
mules,  into  the  woods  on  the  hills  over  his  camp,  and  directed 
them  when  he  made  a  signal  to  show  themselves  and  advance 
toward  that  of  the  enemy.  He  now  made  the  signal;  the 
Gauls,  fearing  to  be  cut  off  from  their  camp,  fell  back ;  the- 
Romans  pressed  on  them,  and  they  broke  and  made  for  the- 
woods,  where  great  numbers  of  them  were  slain.  The  gold 
found  in  their  camp  was  walled  up  in  the  Capitol,  and  the 
dictator  was  honoured  with  a  well-merited  triumph. 

But  while  the  arms  of  Rome  were  thus  fortunate  under  the 
dictator,  they  sustained  a  diserace  under  the  consul  C.  Fabius 
in  Etruria ;  for  the  Tarquimans,  with  whom  there  now  was 
war,  gave  him  a  defeat ;  and  having  taken  three  hundred  and 
seven  Roman  soldiers,  they  offered  them  as  victims  to  their 
gods.  The  Roman  territory  to  the  south  was  also  ravaged 
by  the  Volscians  of  VelitrBS  and  Privemum :  but  the  next  year 
(398)  the  Privemates  were  defeated  under  their  own  walls  by 
the  consul  C.  Marcius. 

This  year  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  condemnation  of 
C.  Idcinius  for, the  transgression  of  his  own  law*.  He  was 
lined  10,000  asses  for  having  one  thousand  jugers  of  the  public 
land,  one  half  being  held  in  the  name  of  his  son,  whom  he  had 
emancipated  for  the  purpose  of  eluding  the  law.  By  a  rogation 
of  the  tribunes  M.  Dmlius  and  L.  Meenius,  the  rate  of  interest 
was  reduced  to  ten  per  cent,  {/oenus  unciarium)  ;  on  the  other 
band  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  patricians  to  have  laws  passed 
away  from  the  city,  by  the  soldiers  when  under  the  military 
oath.  The  consul  Cn.  Manlius  held  in  the  camp  at  Sutrium 
an  assembly  of  the  tribes,  and  passed  a  law,  imposing  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 
The  law  was  a  good  one ;  the  senate  readily  gave  it  their  sane* 
tion ;  but  the  tribunes  saw  their  ulterior  object,  and  made  it 
capital  to  hold  such  assemblies  in  future, 

*  On  this  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  declared  that  **  there  is  no  wild* 
beast  more  savage  than  the  people,  for  it  does  not  spare  even  those  that  feed 
it."  Dionys.  firagm.  xiv.  22.  It  is  however  an  old  and  a  just  aaying,  that 
law-makers  ahqnld  not  be  law-hreakeis. 
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In  399  the  consul  M.  Fabius  engaged  a  combined  annj  of 
tiie  Tarquinians  and  Faliacans.  The  Tuscan  Lucumons/  we 
are  told,  rushed  ont  in  front  of  their  hue,  shaking  serpents* 
and  waving  lighted  torches.  This  novel  apparition  at  first 
daunted  the  ]£)mans ;  but  thej  soon  shook  off  the  terrors  of 
nperstition,  routed  their  foes,  and  took  their  camp.  It  would 
kowever  appear  that  the  victory  was  in  reality  on  the  side  of  the 
Tuscans,  lor  they  soon  after  entered  the  Salinas,  and  it  was 
fcund  necessary  to  appoint  a  dictator.  The  plebeian  consul 
M.  Popillius  Laenas  named  the  plebeian  C.  Marcius  Rutilusi 
who  made  another  plebeian,  C.  Plautius,  master  of  the  horse. 
The  patricians  refused  the  dictator  all  the  means  of  forming  an 
army,  but  the  people  gave  him  everything  he  required ;  he 
ilefeated  the  enemy,  took  eight  thousand  prisoners,  and  tri- 
■mphed  without  the  consent  of  the  patricians. 

As  the  alliance  had  been  renewed  with  the  Latins  and  Her- 
■kans,  the  oligarchs  resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort  to  get  rid 
ttf  the  Liciuian  law ;  and  for  five  successive  years,  by  means 
af  interrexes  and  dictators,  the  consuls  were,  in  spite  of  the 
tribunes,  both  patricians.  During  this  period  nothing  of  note 
•ceurred  except  a  defeat  of  the  Tar^uinians  in  401 ;  on  which 
•ecasion  three  hundred  and  fifty-height  of  the  principal  men 
among  the  captives  were  brought  to  Rome  and  put  to  death 
m  the  Forum,  in  retaliation  of  their  barbarity  in  the  year  397. 
The  Cserites  also,  being  accused  of  sharing  in  the  war,  only 
tscaped  the  vengeance  of  Home  by  the  surrei;der  of  one  half 
•f  their  domain  f.  They  were  then  granted  a  truce  for  one 
iimdred  years. 

At  length  the  patricians  were  obliged  to  give  wav,  and  (403) 
C  Marcius  ButUus  the  plebeian  became  the  colleague  of  a 
Valerius  in  the  consulate. 

It  might  be  expected  from  the  names  of  the  consuls  that 
nmething  would  be  done  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  people. 
Accordingly,  five  commissioners  (quinqueviri  mensarii),  two 
fatricians  and  three  plebeians  |,  were  appointed  for  the  liqui- 
iatbn  of  debts.  Money  was  advanced  out  of  the  treasury 
to  those  who  could  give  good  security ;  if  any  one  preferred 
■taking  his  property  over  to  his  cremtors,  it  was  valued  and 
transferred  to  tnem. .  As  man^  objects  thus  changed  hands* 
tt  new  census  was  required,  and  ui  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 

*  i.  e.  artkleial  serpenti, ditcohridms  in  motkm  Hrptnhmviitk.  Fkir.i.  12. 
'  f  Dioi|.  Irsgio.142. 
%  U,  Papirius,  Ti.  i£inilius,  C.  Dirittas,  P.-Dnstan  Jfu,  S^.Mimmu 
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patriciaiis,  who  had  recovered  the  whole  eoDsi^tste  this  jtist 
(404),  C.  Marcius  Butilus,  who  had  heen  the  first  plebeioil 
dictator,  was  chosen  to  be  the  first  plebeian  censor. 

In  the  year  405  the  Ganhi  pooled  once  more  into  Latiunir 
^e  consul  M.  PopiUius  Laenas,  a  pleb^kn,  marched  against 
them,  and  took  a  position  on  a  stnaig  eminence.  Ihe  Tri« 
arians  eeaamatced  fortifying  a  camp ;  the  Test  of  the  cohorts 
jrere  drawn  omit;  the  Gaids  charged  up4iill;  the  consul  re^ 
ceiVed  a  slight  wound  and  had  to  retire;  this  damped  tfao 
spirit  of  his  men,  but  he  soon  returned  and  restored  the  battle ; 
tne  Gauls  were  driven  down  into  the  plain,  and  they  abandoned 
their  camp  and  fled  Xo  the  Alban  mountains,  whence  they  spread 
their  ravages  over  the  country  during  the  following  winter. 

The  plebeian  consul  triumphed ;  but  L.  Furius  Camillus, 
being  made  dictator  for  the  elections,  bad  the  audacity  to  no' 
minate  himself  and  another  patrician  as  consuls  for  the  ensuii^ 
year  (406),  and  the  people  were  obl%ed  to  acqidesce.  A  larg» 
army,  composed  of  Latins  and  Romans^  was  formed,  which 
the  consul  Gamillus  led  into  the  Pomptine  district,  where  the 
Ganls  then  were.  While  the  two  armies  lay  opposite  each 
other,  a  huge  Gallic  chief  advanced  and  ehallei^ed  any  Roman 
to.  engage  him  in  single  combat.  M.  Valerius,  a  miutaTy  tri* 
bune,  accepted  the  chidlenge,  with  the  permission  of  the-eoirsnl.. 
Just  as  the  combat  began,  a  crow  (canms)  came  and  perched 
en  the  Roman's  head,  and  during  the  fi^t  he  continually  as« 
sailed  with  his  beak  and  claws  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  foeman, 
whom  therefore  Valerius  easily  slew ;  the  crow  then  rose,  and 
flying  to  the  east  was  soon  out  of  sight.  When  the  victor  went 
to  strip  the  slain,  the  nearest  Gauls  advanced  to  prevent  him  ; 
this  brought  on  a  general  action ;  the  Gaols  were  worsted  and 
retired,  and  they  never  again  appeared  in  Latium.  Vakrins, 
who  was  henc^orth  named  Corvus*,  was  rewarded  by  the 
consul  with  ten  oxen  and  a  golden  crown,  and  when  T.  Manlins 
Torquatus  was  made  dictator  for  the  eleetioDS,  he  named  hmi 
ccHosul  with  the  plebeian  M.  PopiUius  Lsenas,  although  he  was 
not  more  than  three-and-twenty  years  of  age. 
-  In  the  consolate  of  T.  Manlios  Torquatus  and  C  Piantiiai 
(408),  a  fiirther  effort  was  made  to  relieve  the  debtors.  In^ 
tereat  was  reduced  to  '&ve  per  cent,  (foenus  semktTicMirwm), 
and  delvts  were  to  he  paid  in  four  equal  instidmests,  one  dow% 

1  ■*  The  legendy'Hke  that  of  Torquatus,  was  inventecl  to  accofUnt  for  tiiS 
name.  The  cognomen  was  not  new ;  we  find  in  the  Fasti  for  365  an  Aqitir 
Uu8  Conms.       .    ■     * 
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and  the  remainder  in  one^  two,  and  three  years.  It  is  not 
unlikelj  that  one  of  the  various  reductions  of  the  weight  of 
the  as  took  place  at  this  time. 

In  the  year  404  a  truce  for  forty  years  had  been  made  with 
the  Faliscans  and  the  Tarquinians ;  the  ancient  league,  as  we 
have  seen^  had  been  renewed  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans ; 
all  was  quiet  on  the  side  of  the  Yolscians ;  when  Rome  had  to 
enter  the  lists  with  a  foe  more  formidable  than  any  she  had  yet 
encountered. 


CHAPTER  VI*. 

jnrBt  Samidte  War.— Mutiny  in  the  Roman  army. — Peace  with  the  Sam- 
nites. — Latin  War. — ^Manhus  put  to  death  by  his  Father. — ^Battle  of  Ye- 
aaviust  and  self-deyotion  of  Decius. — ^Reduction  of  Lattnm. — ^Publilian 
Laws. — Second  Samnite  War. — Severity  of  the  Dictator  Papirios. — Sur- 
render at  the  Caudine  Forks. — Captui-e  of  Sora. — ^Tuscan  War. — ^Passage 
of  the  Ciminian  Wood. — Samnite  and  Tuscan  Wars. — ^Peaoe  with  the 
Samnites. 

In  the  year  332  a  body  of  the  Samnites  had  descended  from 
their  mountains  into  the  rich  plains  of  Campania.  By  a  com- 
position they  became  the  populus  or  ruling  order  in  the  city 
of  Yultumum  (henceforth  named  Capua),  a  city  equal  in  size 
to  Rome  or  Yeii,  and  at  all  times  noted  for  its  luxury  and  its 
relaxing  effects  on  the  minds  of  those  who  abode  in  itf.  The 
Samnites  of  the  city  and  plain  gradually  changed  their  manners, 
and  became  estranged  from  their  rugged  mountain-brethren. 
In  412^  these  last,  urged  by  their  adventurous  spirit  or  the 
pressure  of  population,  came  down  on  the  country  between  the 
Yultumus  and  the  Liris,  inhabited  by  the  Sidicinians  and 
other  Ausonian  peoples.  The  Sidiciniana  applied  to  the  Cam- 
panians  for  aid,  and  the  militia  of  Capua  took  the  field  against 
the  Samnites ;  but  the  hardy  mountaineers  easily  routed  them 
before  the  walls  of  Teanum,  and  then  transferring  the  war  to 
Campania,  came  and  encamped  on  Mount  Tif)lta»  which  over* 
hangs  Capua.     The  plundering  of  their  lands,  the  burning 

*  Livy,  vii.  29-ix.,  the  Epitomators,  f  Livy,  iv.  27« 
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of  their  houses  and  homesteads  drew  the  Campamans  again  to 
the  field ;  hut  again  they  were  defeated,  ana  were  now  shut 
up  in  their  town.  Finding  their  own  strength  insufficient^  they 
looked  ahroad  for  aid^  and  none  appearing  so  well  able  to 
afford  it  as  the  triple  federation  south  of  the  Tiber,  their  envoys 
appeared  at  Rome.  A  treaty  of  alliance  was  readily  formed 
.with  them ;  and  as  there  had  l>een  since  401  an  alliance  between 
the  Romans  and  Samnites*,  envoys  were  sent  to  inform  them 
of  this  new  treaty,  and  to  require  them  to  abstain  from  hostili* 
ties  against  the  allies  of  the  federation.  The  Samnites  looked 
on  this  as  a  breach  of  treaty,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman 
envoys  orders  were  given  to  lead  the  troops  into  Campania. 
War  against  the  Samnites  was  therefore  declared  at  Rome,  and 
the  consuls  were  ordered  to  take  the  field. 

The  consul  M.  Valerius  Gorvus  led  his  legions  into  Campa* 
nia,  where,  probably  in  consequence  of  some  reverses  of  which 
we  are  not  informed,  he  encamped  over  Cumee  on  the  side  of 
Mount  Gaurus.  The  Samnite  army  came  full  of  confidence  ; 
the  consul  led  out  his  troops,  and  a  battle  commenced  highly 
important  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  the  prelude  of  those 
which  were  to  decide  whether  the  empire  of  Italy  and  of  the 
world  was  reserved  for  Rome  or  for  Samnium. 

The  two  armies  were  equal  in  courage,  and  similarly  armed 
and  arrayed ;  that  of  the  Samnites  consisted  entirely  of  in* 
fantiy,  and  the  cavalry,  which  the  consul  sent  first  into  action, 
could  make  no  impression  on  its  firm  ranks.  He  then  ordered 
the  cavalry  to  fall  aside  to  the  wings,  and  led  on  the  lenons 
in  person.  The  fight  was  most  obstinate:  each  seemed  re- 
solved to  die  rather  than  yield :  at  length  a  desperate  effort 
of  despair  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  drove  the  Samnites  back; 
they  wavered,  broKC,  and  fled  to  their  intrenched  camp,  which 
they  abandoned  in  the  n^ht,  and  fell  back  to  Suessula.  They 
declared  to  those  who  asked  why  they  had  fled,  that  the  eyes 
of  the  Romans  seemed  to  be  on  fire  and  their  gestures  those  of 
madmen,  so  that  they  could  not  stand  before  them. 

The  other  consul,  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  having  been  directed 
to  invade  Samnium,  led  his  army  to  Saticula,  the  nearest  Sam- 
nite town  to  Capua.  The  Apennines  in  this  part  run  from  north 
to  south,  in  parallel  ranges,  enclosing  fertUe  valleys,  and  the 
road  to  Beneventum  passes  over  them.  The  consiil,  advandnj^ 
carelessly,  had  crossed  the  first  range,  and  his  line  of  march 
had  reached  the  valley,  when  on  looking  back  the  Romans 

♦  Llv.ml9. 
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tinft  mioded  heights  bebmd  them  occupied  by  a  Sanmitt 
acny  ^  to  tdymnee  was  dangerous,  retreat  seemed  impossible. 
la  this  perplesrity  a  tribnm  named  P.  Deciiis  proposed  to  ec- 
CBpy  with  the  Hafitats  and  Frincipes  of  oiae  l^ion  (that  is, 
■ixteen  bunded  men,)  an  eminence  oter  the  way  along  which 
the  Sammtes  were  ecmiing.  The  consul  gave  permission; 
itecius  seised  the  height,  which  he  maintaiiied  against  all  tli» 
cff[irts  of  the  enemy  ^l  the  favourable  moment  was  lost,  and 
the  joonsol  had  led  back  his  army  and  gained  the  ridge.  When 
night  came,  the  Samnites  remained  about  the  hiH  and  went 
to  sleep :  in  the  second  watch  Becius  led  down  his  men  in  al- 
ienee, and  ther  took  their  way  throi^h  the  midst  of  tiie  slum- 
bering foes.  The}'  had  gotten  half-through,  when  one  of  the 
Romans  in  stepping  oyer  the  Samnites  struck  agaiiffit  a  shield.; 
the  noise  awoke  those  at  hand ;  the  alarm  spread ;  the  Romans 
then  raised  a  shout,  fell  on  all  they  met,  and  got  off  withoiit 
loss.  They  reached  their  own  camp  while  it  was  yet  night, 
but  they  halted  outside  of  it  till  the  day  was  come.  At  dawn, 
when  their  presence  was  announced,  all  poured  forth  to  greet 
ithem,  and  Becius  was  led  in  triumph  through  die  qimp  to 
the  consul,  who  began  to  extol  his  deeds ;  but  Decius  inter- 
rupted him,  saying  that  now  was  the  time  to  take  the  enemy  by 
surprise,  'the  army  was  then  led  out,  and  the  scattered  Sam- 
nites were  fallen  on  and  routed  with  great  slaughter.  After 
the  victory  the  consul  gave  Decius  a  golden  crown  and  a  hun- 
dred oxen,  one  of  which  was  white  with  gilded  horns ;  this 
Becius  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Father  Mars,  the  rest  he  gave  to 
his  comrades  in  peril,  and  each  soldier  presented  them  with  a 
pound  of  com  and  a  pint  (seaftimtui)  of  wine,  while  the  consul, 
giving  them  each  an  ox  and  two  garments,  assured  them  of  a 
double  allowance  of  com  in  future.  The  army  further  wove 
the  obsidional  crown  of  grass  and  placed  it  on  the  brows  of 
Becius,  and  a  similar  crown  was  bestowed  on  bun  by  his  own 
men.  Such  were  the  generous  arts  by  which  Rome  fostered 
the  heroic  spirit  in  her  sons ! 

Meantime  the  Samnites  at  Suessuk  had  been  largely  rein- 
forced, and  th^  spread  their  ravages  ovor  Campania.  The 
two  consular  armies  being  united  under  Valerius  came  and 
encamped  hard  by  them,  and  as  Yakrios  had  Idt  all  the  bag- 
:giege  and  eamp-foUowers  behind,  the  Roman  anny  occnpied  a 
niMh  smaller  camp  than  was  usinl  to  their  numbers.  Beceivcd 
•ibgr  the  siae  of  their  camp  the  Samnit^  iclamonred  to  atorm  i^ 
but  the  caution  of  theur  leadeta  withheld  them.     Necessi^ 
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soon  compelled  them  to  acour  the  'countiy  in  quest  of  provi- 
sions, and  emboldened  by  the  consul's  inactivity  tbi^  Tf  ent  to 
greater  and  gveater  distances.  This  was  what  ValeFins  waited 
for  ;  he  suddenly  assailed  and  took  fiieir  c»mp^  which  was  but 
slightly  guarded ;  then  lea(TU^  two  legions  to  keep  it,  he  di- 
vided the  rest  of  the  army,  and  falMng  on  the  scattered  Sam- 
nites  cut  than  everywhere  to  pieces.  The  shields  of  the  slain 
and  ftigitives  amounted,  we  aare  tokl,  to  forty  thousand,  the 
capturd  stimdards  to  one  hundred  and  seventv.  Boih  consuls 
trilimphed. 

While  the  Bonuin  arms  were  iAms  engaged  in  Campania,  the 
Latins  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Peh^ians,  the  kinsmen  and 
alMes  of  the  Sammtes. 

No  military  events  are  recordsd  of  the  year  413,  but  a  strange 
tale  of  an  insurrection  of  the  B^man  army  has  been  handed 
down.     The  tale  runs  thus  :  the  Boman  soldiers,  who  at  the 
end  of  the  last  campaign  had  been  left  to  winter  in  Oapua,  cor- 
rupted by  the  luxury  which  they  there  witnessed  and  enjoyed, 
formed  the  ne£arious  plan  of  massacring  the  inhabitants  and 
seizing  the  town.     Their  projects  had  not  ripened,  when  C. 
Mardus  Butilus,  the  consul  for  4>3,  came  to  take  the  com- 
mand.    He  first,  to  keep  them  quiet,  gave  out  that  the  troops 
were  to  be  quartered  in  Capua  the  following  wmter  also  ;  then 
noting  the  ringleaders,  he  sent  them  home  under  yarious  pre- 
texts and  gave  furloughs  to  any  that  asked  for  them  ;  his  col- 
league, Q.  ServiHus  Ahala,  meantime  taking  care  to  detain  all 
who  came  to  Rome.    The  stratagem  succeeded  for  some  time ; 
but  at  length  the  sx^diers  perceived  that  none  of  their  com- 
rades came  back;  and  a  cohort  that  vms  going  home  on  fur- 
lough halted  at  lAutulse,  the  narrow  pass  between  the  sea  and 
the  mountains  east  of  Tarracina*  ;  it  was  there  joined  by  all 
who  were  going  home  singly  on  leave,  and  the  whole  number 
soon  equalled  that  of  an  army.     They  soon  after  broke  up, 
and  marching  for  Borne  encamped  under  Alba  Longa.     Feel- 
ing their  want  of  a  leader,  and  learning  that  T.  Quinctius,  a 
distinguished  patrician,  who  being  lame  of  one  leg  from  a 
wound  had  retired  from  the  city,  vras  living  on  his  farm  in 
the  Tusculan  district,  they  seaai  a  party  by  night,  who  seized 
him  in  his  bed,  and  gave  him  the  option  of  death  or  beeomifi^ 
their  commander,     fie  therefore  came  to  the  camp,  where  ha 
was  saluted  as  general,  and  desired  to  lead  them  to  Bosser 
Eight  miles  from  the  city  they  were  met  by  an  army  led  by 
*  Livy's  descoptioiLflf  tUB-fflB  (iii  a9»).is.vcr7  accurate. 
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the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Connie.  Each  ride  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  ciyil  war,  and  readily  aereed  to  a  conference.  The 
mutineers  consented  to  entrust  their  cause  to  the  dictator, 
whose  name  was  a  sufficient  security.  He  rode  hack  to  the 
city,  and  at  his  desire  the  senate  and  curies  decreed  that  none 
should  be  punished  for,  or  even  rq)roached  with,  their  share 
in  the  mutiny,  that  no  soldier's  name  should  be  struck  out  of 
the  roll  without  his  own  consent,  that  no  one  who  had  been  a 
tribune  should  be  made  a  centurion,  and  that  the  pay  of  the 
knights  (as  they  had  refused  to  jom  in  the  mutiny)  should  be 
reduced.  And  thus  this  fonmdable  mutiny  commenced  in 
crime  and  ended  in — ^nothing  1 

Another  and  a  far  more  probable  account  says  that  the  in- 
surrection broke  out  in  the  dty,  where  the  plebeians  took 
arms,  and  having  seized  C.  Manlius  in  the  night,  and  forced 
him  to  be  their  leader,  went  out  and  encamped  four  miles 
from  the  city,  where,  as  it  would  seem,  they  were  joined  by 
the  army  from  Campania.  The  consuls  raised  an  army  and 
advanced  against  them ;  but  when  the  two  armies  met,  that  of 
the  consuls  saluted  the  insurgents,  and  the  soldiers  embraced 
one  another.  The  consuLr  then  advised  the  senate  to  comply 
with  the  desires  of  the  people,  and  peace  was  effected. 

The  still  existing  weight  of  debt  seems  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  secession  also,  and  a  cancel  of  debts  to  have  been 
a  condition  of  the  peace  *.  Lending  on  interest  at  all  is  said  to 
have  been  prohibited  at  this  time  by  a  plebiseitum  or  decree 
of  the  tribes ;  and  others  were  passed  forbidding  any  one  to 
hold  the  same  office  till  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  or  to 
hold  two  offices  at  the  same  time.  It  was  also  decreed  that 
both  the  consuls  might  be  plebeians.  The  name  of  the  tribune 
L.  Genucius  being  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  new  laws. 

The  following  year  (414)f  peace  was  made  with  the  Sam- 
nites,  on  the  Hght  condition  of  their  giving  a  year's  pay  and 
three  months'  provisions  to  the  Roman  army ;  and  they  were 
allowed  to  make  war, on  the  Sidicinians.  This  moderation  on 
the  side  of  the  Romans  might  cause  surprise,  were  it  not  that 
we  know  they  now  apprehended  a  conflict  with  their  ancient 
allies  the  Latins;  for  the  original  terms  of  their  federation 
could  not  remain  in  force,  and  one  or  other  must  become  the 
dominant  state. 

*  Attct.  de  Vlr.  Illustr.  29. 

t  That  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia* 
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The  Sidicinians  and  Campanians^  on  being  thus  abandoned 
put  themsehes  under  the  protection  of  the  Latins,  with  whom 
the  Volscians  also  formed  an  alliance.  The  Hemicans  ad- 
hered to  the  Romans,  and  the  Samnites  also  became  theit 
allies.  As  war  between  Rome  and  Latium  seemed  inevitable, 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  P.  Decius  Mus*  were  made  con* 
suls  for  the  ensuing  year  with  a  view  to  it.  But  the  Latins 
would  first  try  the  patk  of  peace  and  accommodation ;  and  at 
the  call,  it  is  said,  of  the  Roman  senate,  their  two  preetors  and 
ten  principal  senators  repaired  to  Rome.  Audience  was  giTCO 
to  them  on  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable 
than  their  demands.  Though  the  Latins  were  now  the  more 
numerous  people  of  the  two,  they  only  required  a  umon  of 
perfect  equality,— one  of  the  consuls  and  one  half  of  the  se* 
nate  to  be  Latins,  while  Rome  should  be  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  Romans  the  name  of  the  united  nation.  But  the 
senate  exclaimed  against  the  unheard-of  extravagance  of  these 
demands,  the  gods  were  invoked  as  witnesses  of  this  scanda- 
lous breach  of  iaith,  and  the  consul  Manlius  vowed  that  if 
they  consented  to  be  thus  dictated  to,  he  would  come  girt 
with  his  sword  into  the  senate-house  and  slay  the  first  Latin 
he  saw  there.  Tradition  said,  that  when  the  gods  were  ap- 
pealed to,  and  the  Latin  prsetor  L.  Annius  spoke  with  con- 
tempt of  the  Roman  Jupiter,  loud  claps  of  thunder  and  a  sud- 
den storm  of  wind  and  rain  told  the  anger  of  the  deity,  and 
that  as  Annius  went  off  full  of  rage,  he  tumbled  down  the 
flight  of  steps  and  lay  hfeless  at  the  bottom.  It  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  the  magistrates  saved  the  other  envoys  from  the 
fury  of  the  people.  War  was  forthwith  declared,  and  the  con- 
sular armies  were  levied. 

As  the  Latin  legions  were  now  in  Campania  (415),  the  Ro- 
mans, instead  of  taking  the  direct  route  through  Latium,  made 
a  circuit  through  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  Marsians,  and  Pe- 
ligniansf ,  and  being  joined  by  the  Samnites,  and  probably  the 
Hemicans,  came  and  encamped  before  the  Latins  near  Capua. 
Here  a  dream  presented  itself  to  the  consuls  :  the  form  of  a 
man,  of  size  more  than  human,  appeared  to  each,  and  announced 
that  the  general  on  one  side,  the  army  on  the  other,  was  due 
to  the  Manes  and  Mother  Earth ;  of  whichever  people  the 
general  should  devote  himself  and  the  adverse  legions,  theirs 

*  This  was  the  Decius  who  had  saved  the  army  in  the  cami^gii  of  412. 
t  It  was  evidently  the  object  of  the  Romans  to  form  a  junction  witb 
their  allies.    Perhaps,  too,  the  Latins  had  occupied  the  pass  of  Laatolfft 
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noald  be  the  iktory.  The  Ticthns  when  slain  portending  the 
mnt,  the  emisuls  aunounced,  in  presenee  of  their  ofBeers^ 
iSutt  he  of  them  whose  forces  first  began  to  yield  would  derote 
hinself  fw  Rome. 

'  To  restore  strict  discipline  and  to  preyent  any  treachery^ 
iSkt  consuls  forbade  under  pain  of  death,  any  single  combats 
fnth  the  enemy.  One  dey  the  son  of  the  consul  ManliuB 
ehaaeed  with  nis  troop  of  horse  to  come  near  tp  where  the 
Ttfficulan  horse  was  stationed,  whose  commander,  Geminus 
Metius>  knowing  young  Mantius,  challenged  him  to  a  single 
eombat.  Shame  and  indignation  overpowered  the  sense  of 
dnty  in  the  mind  of  the  Roman  ;  they  ran  against  each  other, 
imd  the  Tusculan  fell ;  the  victor,  bearing  the  bloody  spoils, 
returned  to  the  camp,  and  came  with  them  to  his  father.  The 
consul  said  nothing,  but  forthwith  called  an  assembly  of  the 
army ;  then  reproaching  his  son  with  his  breach  of  discipline, 
he  ordered  the  lictor  to  lay  hold  of  him  and  bind  him  to  the 
stake.  The  assembly  stood  mute  with  horror ;  but  when  the 
axe  fell,  and  the  blood  of  the  gallant  youth  gushed  forth,  bit- 
ter lamentation,  mingled  with  curses  on  the  ruthless  sire,  arose. 
They  took  up  the  body  of  the  slain,  and  buried  it,  without  the 
camp,  covered  with  the  spoils  he  had  won ;  and  when  after 
'fee  war  Manlius  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  the  young  men 
would  not  go  forth  to  receive  him>  and  throughout  life  he  was 
to  them  an  object  of  hatred  and  aversion. 

The  war  between  Rome  and  Latium  was  little  less  than 
dvil ;  the  soldiers  and  officers  had  for  years  served  together 
in  the  same  companies  and  they  were  m  acquainted.  They 
now  stood  in  battle-array  opposite  each  other  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  the  Sammtes  and  Hemicans  being  opposed 
to  the  Oscan  allies  of  the  Latins.  Both  the  consuls  sacrificed 
before  the  battle  ;  the  entrails  of  the  victim  offered  by  Decius 
portended  misfortune,  but  hearing  that  the  signs  boded  well 
to  Manlius,  *"Tis  well,"  said  he,  **if  my  colleague  has  good 
signs."  In  the  battle,  the  left  wing,  led  by  Becius,  was  giving 
way  ;  the  consul  saw  that  his  hour  was  come  ;  he  called  aloud 
for  M.  Valerius,  the  Pontifex  Maximns,  and  standing  on  a 
naked  weapon,  clad  in  his  consular  robe,  his  head  veiled,  and 
his  hand  on  his  chin,  he  repeated  after  the  pontiff  the.  form 
of  devotion*.     He  then  sent  the  lictors  to  announce  to  Man- 

•  The  form  of  devotion  was  as  follows :  "  Janus,  Jupiter,  Father  Mars^ 
*Qairinus,  Bellona,  Lares,  ye  nine  gods  {Novenailea)^  ye  Indigetes,  ye  gods 
iWio  have  power  over  us  and  our  enemies,  ye  gods  of  the  dead,  you  I  pray, 
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iku9  wlmt  he  had  done^  and  girding  his  robe  ti^t]y  rcnad 
him  *,  and  mounting  his  hoise,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  a£  the 
enemies,  fie  seemed  a  decriaructiTe  spirit  sent  from  heaven.; 
wherever  he  came  he  carried  dismay  and  death  ;  at  length  he 
Ml  covered  vrith  wtmnds.  The  ardour  of  the  Rconan  soldiers 
revived,  and  the  skill  of  ManHus  secured  the  victory.  When 
the  front  raidcs  (Jtrntemffnam)  of  both  armies  vt ere  wearied,  he 
ordered  the  Accensi  to  advance ;  the  Latins  then  ami  forward 
their  TriarianB ;  and  when  these  were  wearied,  the  consul  ordered 
the  Eomaa  Triarians  to  rise  and  advance.  The  Latins  having 
no  frei^  troops  to  oppose  to  them  ^ere  speediiy  defes^d,  and 
so  great  was  the  slaughter  that  but  one  fourth  of  their  army 
escaped.  Next  day  tibe  body  of  the  consul  Decius  was  found 
amidst  heaps  of  slain  and  magm^cently  interred. 

The  Latins  flsd  to  the  town  of  Yescia,  ^nd  by  the  advuse 
of  their  preetor  Numisius  a  general  levy  was  made  m  Latium, 
>with  which,  in  reliance  on  the  reduced  state  of  the  Roman 
arnw,  he  yentured  to  gsve  the  consul  battle  at  a  place  immed 
Triranum,  between  Sinuessa  and  Mintumse,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Liris.  The  rout  of  the  Latins,  however,  was  so  com- 
plete, that  few  of  the  tovms  even  thought  of  resistance  when 
the  consul  entered  Latium.  The  Latin  public  land,  two  thirds 
:of  tha^  of  PriyerBum,  and  the  Falemian  district  of  Campania, 
were  seized  for  the  Roman  people,  and  assignments  of  2f  jugers 
on  this  side,  3^  on  the  other  side  of  the  Liris,  we$e  made  to 
the  poor  plebeians,  who  murmured  greatly  at  the  lai^  quan* 
tity  that  was  reserved  as  domain.  As  the  Campanian  knights 
(sixteen  hundred  in  number)  had  remained  faithful  to  Rome, 
to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  the  Falemian  land,  they 
were  given  the  Roman  munitdpiymy  and  each  assigned  a  rent 
charge  of  350  denars  a  year  on  the  state  of  Capua. 

The  Latin  and  Yolscian  tovms  continued  singly  to  resist, 
and  the  conquest  was  not  completed  till  the  year  417.  Pru- 
dence and  some  moderation  were  requisite  on  the  part  of  Rome, 
in  order  not  to  have  rebellious  subjects  in  the  Latins.  Citizen- 
ship  therefore,  in  difiFerent  degrees,  was  conferred  on  them ; 
but  they  were  forbidden  to  hold  national  diets,  and  commerce 

worship,  implore,  that  ye  will  give  strength  and  victory  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple and  the  Quirites,  and  that  ye  will  send  ten'or,  fear,  and  death  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Roman  people  and  the  Quirites.  As  1  have  spoken  so  do  I 
devote  myself  for  the  republic,  the  army,  legions  and  anxiliaries  of  the 
Roman  jjeople  and  Quirites,  and  with  me  the  legions  and  auxiliaries  of  the 
enemy  to  the  gods  of  the  dead  and  to  Mother  Earth." 
*  The  Gabine  cincture. 
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and  intennaniage  between  the  people  of  their  different  towns 
were  prohibited.  The  principal  families  of  Velitrse  were  forced 
to  go  and  live  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  their  lands  were  given 
to  Roman  colonists.  Their  ships  of  war  were  taken  from  the 
AntiateSy  who  were  forbidden  to  possess  any  in  future.  Some 
of  them  were  brought  to  Rome ;  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  others 
were  cut  off,  and  the  pulpit  {suggestum)  in  the  Forum  was 
adorned  with  them,  whence  it  was  named  the  Rostra*.  The 
municipium,  such  as  the  Latins  had  formerly  had  it,  was  given 
to  the  people  of  Capua,  Cumae,  Suessula,  Fundi,  and  Formia^ 
The  Latin  contingents  in  war  were  henceforth  to  serve  under 
their  own  officers  apart  from  the  legions. 

While  the  Roman  dominion  was  thus  extended  without, 
wise  and  patriotic  men  of  both  orders  saw  the  necessity  ot 
internal  concord,  and  of  abolishing  antiquated  and  now  mis- 
chievous claims  and  pretensions.  In  416,  therefore,  the  patri- 
cian consul  Tib.  iBmilius  named  his  plebeian  colleague  Q.  Pub- 
lilius  Philo  dictatorf ,  who  then  brought  forward  the  foUowmg 
laws  to  complete  the  constitution.  I .  The  patricians  should 
g^ve  a  previous  consent  to  any  law  that  was  to  be  brought 
before  the  centuries  ;  for  as  such  a  law  must  previously  have 
passed  the  senate  and  the  centuries  could  make  no  alteration  in 
it,  and  more  wisdom  was  not  hkely  to  be  found  in  the  curies 
than  in  the  senate  and  centiuies  united,  their  opposition  could 
hardly  have  any  ground  but  prejudice  and  spite.  2.  The  Pie- 
biscita  should  be  binding  on  all  Quirites.  The  object  of  this  law 
was  the  same ;  for  as  the  people  now  occupied  the  place  of  the 
former  Populus,  and  every  measure  was  approved  of  and  pre- 
pared in  the  senate,  the  leaving  the  power  of  rejecting  it  with 
the  patricians  was  needless  and  might  be  mischievous.  3.  One 
of  the  censors  should  of  necessity  be  a  plebeian. — The  curies 
were  induced,  we  know  not  how,  to  give  their  assent  to  these 
laws.  Internal  discord  was  now  at  an  end,  and  the  golden  age 
of  Roman  heroism  and  virtue  began. 
The  affairs  for  the  ten  succeeding  years  ^  are  of  comparative 

*  The  Rostra,  says  Bunsen,  as  represented  on  a  medal  of  M.  Lollius 
Palicanus,  was  a  semicircular  pulpit  T^ith  five  or  more  semicircular  projec- 
tions, between  which  were  the  beaks.  We  however  see,  with  Becker,  ou 
that  medal  a  bridge  with  ships. 

t  Publilius  was  the  first  plebeian  praetor  a.u.  417.    Liv.  viii.  15. 

t  It  was  during  this  period  (418-429)  that  Alexander  the  Great  achieved 
the  conquest  of  the  East.  The  Romans  are  mentioned  among  the  peoplci 
who  sent  him  embassies  the  year  before  that  of  his  death,  which  occurre^. 
A.U.  429. 
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unimportance.  The  Romans  and  Samnites  both  knew  that 
another  war  was  ineTitable^  and  they  made  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  it.  In  the  year  428  the  people  of  the  Greek 
town  of  Palsepolis  (Old  town),  being  in  alliance  with  the  Sam- 
nites, began  to  exercise  hostihties  against  the  Roman  colonists 
in  Campania.  As  they  refused  to  give  satisfaction,  the  consul 
Q.  Publilius  Philo  was  sent  against  them,  while  his  colleague, 
L.  ComeHus  Lentulus,  watched  the  motions  of  the  Samnites. 
PubHlius  encamped  between  Palaepolis  and  its  kindred  town 
of  Neapolis  {New  town),  and  on  his  sending  word  home  that 
there  was  a  large  body  of  Samnite  and  Nolan  troops  in  them, 
envoys  were  sent  to  Samnium  to  complain  of  this  breach  of 
treaty.  The  Samnites  replied  that  those  were  volunteers,  over 
whom  the  state  had  no  control ;  that  moreover  they  had  not, 
as  the  Romans  had  alleged,  excited  the  people  of  Fundi  and 
Formiee  to  revolt,  while  thb  Romans  had  sent  a  colony  to  Fre« 
gellee,  in  a  district  which  of  right  was  theirs ;  that,  in  fine, 
tiiere  was  no  use  in  arguing  or  complaining  when  the  plain 
between  Capua  and  Suessula  offered  a  space  on  which  they 
might  decide  whose  should  be  the  empire  of  Italy.  The  Roman 
fetial  then  veiled  his  head,  and  with  hands  raised  to  heaven 
prayed  the  gods  to  prosper  the  arms  and  counsels  of  Rome 
if  right  was  on  her  side  ;  if  not,  to  blast  and  confound  them. 
Right  certainly  was  not  on  the  side  of  Rome,  for  she  had  first 
violated  the  treaty ;  but  war  was  not  to  be  averted,  and  it  was 
now  to  begin. 

A  Roman  army  entered  Samnium  on  the  Volscian  side, 
ravaged  the  country  and  took  some  towns.  PubliHus'  year 
having  expired,  his  command  was  continued  to  him  (429) 
imder  the  new  title  of  Proconsul ;  and  soon  a  party  in  Nea- 
polis, weary  of  the  insolence  of  the  foreign  soldiers,  began  to 
plot  a  surrender.  While  Nymphius,  one  of  the  leading  men, 
induced  the  Samnites  to  go  out  of  the  town,  to  embark  in  the 
ships  in  the  port,  and  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Latium, 
Charilaus,  another  of  the  party,  closed  the  gate  after  them, 
and  admitted  the  Romans  at  another.  The  Samnites  instantly 
dispersed  and  fled  home;  the  Nolans  retired  from  the  town 
unmolested. 

A  chief  ally  of  the  Samnites  were  the  people  of  the  Greek 
city  of  Tarentum ;  on  the  other  hand,  their  kinsmen,  the 
Apulians  and  Lucanians,  were  in  alliance  with  Rome.  But  in 
lliis  year,  a  revolution,  of  the  precise  nature  of  which  we  are 
uninformed,  took  place  in  Lucania,  the  consequence  of  whicb 
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was  tbe  sub^eetion  of  tibe  coimtry  to  SaittDium  '^.    Ai  mSkm 
£ite  menaced  tbe  A|mliains,  if  not  aided ;  but  to  rfiaeh  Afwliii 
it  was  neeesoiry  to  pasB  tbrou^  tbe  Yestinian  oouair]r,  tbe 
pec^e  of  wlakih.  (one  of  tbe  Manwui  confederacy)  lefiuaad  a 
passage.     M  was  appiebended  at  Bome^  tbat  if  tbe  Vestiiiiaia 
wore  attacked^  tbe  otber  tbree  states^  wbo  were  now  neutral^ 
woiild  take  annfl^  and  tbrow  tbeir  weight  into  tbe  Samoite 
Bcale»  and  tbeir  ralour  was  weU  known ;  bttt»  on  tbe  otber 
hxad,  tbe  iosportance  of  Apulia,  in  a  mibtaiy  pcoot  of  ww, 
was  too  great  to  allow  it  to  be  lost.     Tbe  oonsul  D.  Jiuu«9 
Bruttts  accordingly  led  bis  army  (430)  into  the  Vestiiiian  ooun* 
try :.  a  bard-fought  TietcMry,  and  tbe  eapture  of  two  of  tbdr 
tovms,  reduced  tbe  VestiniaBS  to  8ubinia8ion»  ftnd  tbe  o^ier 
members  of  tbe  ktague  remained  at  peace. 
.  Tbe  otber  consul,  L.  Camillas,  having  fallen  sick  aa  he  was 
about  to  iafttde  Samnium,  L.  PapiriusCmrsor  was  m«de  di«r 
tator ;  but  as  there  was  said  to  have  been  some  error  in  the 
auspices,  be  wa0  ol^ged  to  return  to  Borne  to  renew  tbem« 
Als- be  was  departing;  be  strictly  charged  Q.  Falnus  Bullianus, 
^  master  of  tbe  borse^  whom  he  left  in  oomnMoid,  not  to  risk 
an  afition  on  any  acoount  during  bis  absence*     Bnt,  heedless 
of  bis  ordersy  Eabius  smed  tbe  first  occasion  of  engaging  tbe 
enemy,  orer  whom  be  gained  a  complete  victory.     As  soon 
as  tbe  dictator  learned  what  had  occurred,  he  hastened  to  the 
eamp^  breathing  iiiry.     Fahius,  wwcned  of  his  approadi*  be« 
sought  tbe  soldiers  to  protect  him.     Papirius  came^  ascended 
his  tribund*  summcmed  tbe  master  of  tae  horse  before  him, 
and  demanded  why  be  had  disdbeyed  ordent,  and  dius  weak- 
ened the  military  discipline^     His  delenoe  but.  irritated  bia 
judge  the  mere;  tbe  lictors  approadied  and  bsgan  to  strip 
him  dot  death;  he  broke  from  tbm»  and  sought  ivefuge  among 
the  Trisdaiist  eonfuaion  arose;   those  nearest  the  tribund 
prayed,  the  more  remote. menaced,. the.  dictator:  the  legates 
came  round,  him,  entreating,  him  to  defer  bis  judgemait  tiU 
the  next  daf ;  but  he  would  not  hear  them.    Night  at  length 
ended  the  eontest. .  • 

Daring  Uuknight  Fabius  fled  to  Einae^  and  by  his  ftther's 
advice  made  his  complaint  of  the  dictator  to  the  asseml^ed 
saaate ;  butnvhile  hewaa  speaking,  Papiriuflb  irho  had£dk)wed 

*  la  many  paiia  of  Italy  there  was  the  same  struggle  between  the  ari- 
•iocratic  aad  democratic  parties  as  in  Greece,  and  hence  the  change  of 
-^gn  politict  as  each  acquired  the  ascendency.    The  aristocratie  party 
mraya  ia  teowof  Bome» 
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him  &em  the  ouaasp  with  the  i^tooni  capielk^,  entetd^.  and  ca> 
de«ed  his^  lietore  to  ei»ze  him.  The  seaate  implored ;  but  ht 
was  laexorahk:  the  eider  Fabins  thaa  appeafedto  the  people, 
before  wham  he  enlarged  on  the  cruelty  of  the  dictator.  Ererj 
hoari;  beat  ia  uixiaoa  with  that  of  the  time-honoured  father ; 
buit  when  Pafriiiua  diowed  ihe  rigorous  neoeasitj  of  uplralding 
militarj  diseipline^  bj-w^ch  ihe  state  was  maintained^  all  were 
plenty  from  ixmyktinm.  At  length  the  people  and  their  tri^ 
bunes  united  with  Fabius  and  the  senate  in  snpplieation»  and 
the  dictator^  deeikiiBg  his  authorit/  sufficiently  Tindkated, 
granted  liie  to  his  ma^r  of  Uie  horse. 

Papiriui^  wh^Ei  he  returned  to  his  army,  ganre  the  Somnites 
a  deciaiTe  defeal; ;.  and  having  diidded  tibe  spoil  among  his  sol- 
diers to  regain  their  favour,  and  granted  a  trace  for  a  year  to 
the  enemy^  on  ocmdi^n  of  their  giTii^  each  soUfiear  a  garment 
and  a  year's  pay,  be  returned  to  Rome  and  triumphed. 

The  events  of  the  next  year  (431)  are  dubious ;  but  in  432 
the  camp  of  l^e  dictator  A.  Cornelius  Aridna,  who  .had  entered 
Samnium  without  sufficient  caution,  was  surprised  by  a  superior 
force  of  the  enemy.  The  day  closed  before  an  attack  could  be 
made,  and  ia  the  night  the  dictator,  leaving  a  number  of  fires 
burning  in  the  oamp,  led  away  his  l^ons  in  isttlenoe.  But  the 
enemy  were  on  the  alert,  and  their  oavalry  hung  on  the  retirii^ 
army,  to.  alaoken  its  pace.  With  day-break  the  Saumite  ia- 
fiuntry  came  up,  and  the  dietator,  finduig  further,  retreat  im*> 
posdUe,  drew  his  foveas  up  is  order  of  battle..  A  desperate 
conflict  oommMced ;  during  five  hours  neither  aide  gave  way. 
an  inch ;  the  Sasanite  h<»rse,  seeing  the  baggage  of  the  Bo<^ 
mans  but  di^Mly  guarded,  made  &r  k,  sod  began  to  ]^und«r; 
while  thus-  eyagag^d,  they  were  &Xkia  on  and  cut  to  pieees  by 
the  Bomaa  ho»e^  who  ihea  tamed  and  assailed  the  now  un- 
prpteeted  raar<iif  .the  Samnite  in£uatrj«  The  dictator  urged 
his  legions,  to  new-  SK^rtions;  tiie  Samnites  wvswed,  broken 
and  fled ;  their  genNral  and  thousands  fell*  and  thonaands  were 
madeci^yaSk. 

McAntimiB^  on  Oie  aide  of  Apulia  aa  equally  g^ikms  Tietoiy^ 
was  ^Msed.  by  ih»  consul  Q.  Fabius ;  and  the  apmt  of  the. 
Samnites  being  now  quite  broken,  they  were  anxious  for  peace 
on  alnraat  any  teraMk  As  it  is  uaxul  with  a  people  when 
measures  to  ip^tch  they  have  gfven  tbdr  full  imd  eager  con- 
sent hsTe  finled,  to  tiirow  the  entire  blame  on  their  leader^ 
1^  now  the  Samnites  cast  all  their  misfortunes  on  Fapius  Bm^ 
tulus,  one  of  their  |ffinci|^  men,  and  resolved  to  ddiiver  hin. 
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ip  to  the  Romans  as  the  cause  of  the  war.  The  nohle  Samnite 
Bayed  himself  from  disgrace  by  a  voluntary  death ;  his  lifeless 
corpse  was  carried  to  Rome ;  the  Roman  prisoners,  of  whom 
there  was  a  large  number^  were  released,  and  gold  was  sent  to 
ransom  the  Samnites.  The  utmost  readiness  to  yield  to  all 
reasonable  terms  was  evinced ;  but  nothing  could  content  the 
haughty  senate  but  the  supremacy*,  and  sooner  than  thus  re- 
sign their  national  independence  the  Samnites  resolved  to  dare 
and  endure  the  utmost. 

In  the  spring  (433)  the  Roman  legions,  led  by  the  consuls 
T.  Veturius  and  Sp.  Postumius,  encamped  at  Collatia  in  Cam- 
pania, with  the  intention  of  directing  tneir  entire  force  against 
central  Samnium.  But  the  Samnite  general,  C.  Pontius,  ha- 
ving spread  a  false  report  that  Luceria,  in  Apulia,  was  hard 
pressed  by  a  Samnite  army,  and  on  the  point  of  surrender,  the 
consuls  resolved  to  attempt  its  relief  without  delay.  They 
entered  the  Samnite  country,  and  advanced  heedlessly  and 
incautiously.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Caudium  they 
reached  the  Caudine  Forks,  as  a  pass  was  named  consisting 
of  a  deep  valley  between  two  wooded  mountains ;  a  hollow 
way  led  into  it  at  one  end,  and  a  narrow  path  over  a  moun- 
tain, which  closed  it  up,  led  out  of  it  at  the  other  end.  Into 
these  toils  the  consuls  conducted  their  army;  they  saw  no- 
thing to  alarm  them  till  the  head  of  the  column  came  to  the 
forther  end,  and  found  the  passage  stopped  with  rocks  and 
trunks  of  trees,  and  on  looking  round  they  beheld  the  hills  oc- 
cupied by  soldiery.  To  advance  or  to  retreat  was  now  equally 
hnpossible ;  they  therefore  threw  up  entrenchments  in  the 
valley,  and  remained  there,  the  Samnites  not  attacking  them, 
in  reliance  on  the  aid  of  faminef .  At  lensth^  when  their  food 
was  spent  and  hunger  began  to  be  felt,  they  sent  deputies  to 
learn  the  will  of  the  Samnite  leaders.  It  is  said  that  Pontius, 
on  this  occasion,  sent  for  his  father  to  advise  him :  this  vene- 
rable old  man,  who,  in  high  repute  for  wisdom,  dwelt  at  Cau- 
dium, was  conveyed  to  the  camp  in  a  wain,  and  his  advice 
was  either  to  let  the  Romans  go  free  and  uninjured,  or  totally 
to  destroy  the  army.     Pontius  preferred  a  middle  course,  and 

*  Answering  to  the  hegemony  of  the  Greeks.  See  Hist,  of  Greece  panim, 
t  There  is  good  reason  however  to  suppose  that  the  Romans  made  a  de- 
sperate effort  to  extricate  themselvesi  and  were  driven  back  with  great 
slaughter.  Appian,  Samn.  iv.  6.  Cicero  de  Off.  lit  30.  Cato  12.  Compare 
the  description  of  a  Roman  army  enclosed  in  a  similar  situation  by  th« 
iEqnian  general  Cloelins  Gracchus,  in  Dionysins,  x.  23. 
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the  old  man  retired,  shedding  tears  at  the  misery  he  saw  thence 
to  come  on  his  country.  The  terms  accorded  hy  Pontius  were 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  alliance  hetween  Rome  and  Sam* 
niom ;  the  withdrawal  of  Roman  colonies  from  places  belonging 
to  the  Samnites ;  and  the  giving  back  of  all  places  to  which 
they  had  a  right.  The  arms  and  baggage  of  the  yanquished 
army,  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  given  up  to  the  con* 
querors.  How  rarely  has  Rome  ever  granted  a  vanquished 
enemy  terms  so  mild  as  these !  Yet  the  Roman  historians  had 
the  audacity  to  talk  of  the  insolence  of  the  victorious  Samnites, 
and  the  Roman  senate  and  people  the  baseness  and  barbarity 
to  put  to  an  ignominious  death  tne  noble  Pontius  twenty-seven 
years  after ! 

These  terms  were  sworn  to  by  the  consuls,  their  principal 
officers,  and  two  tribunes  of  the  people ;  and  six  himdred 
knights  were  given  as  hostages  till  they  should  have  been 
ratified  by  the  senate  and  people.  A  passage  wide  enough 
for  one  person  to  pass  was  made  in  the  paling  with  which  the 
Samnites  had  enclosed  them'*',  and  one  of  the  pales  laid  across 
it,  and  through  this  door  the  consuls,  followed  by  their  officers 
and  men,  each  in  a  single  garment,  came  forth.  Pontius  gave 
beasts  of  burden  to  convey  the  sick  and  woimded,  and  provisions 
enough  to  take  the  army  to  Rome.  They  then  departed  and 
reached  Capua  before  nightfall ;  but  shame,  or  doubt  of  the 
reception  they  might  meet  with,  kept  them  from  entering. 
Next  morning  however  all  the  people  came  out  to  meet  and 
console  them.  Refreshments  and  aid  of  every  kind  were  given 
them,  and  they  thence  pursued  their  way  to  Rome. 

When  the  news  of  their  calamity  had  first  reached  Rome,  a 
total  cessation  of  business  (Justitium)  had  taken  place,  and  a 
general  levy,  either  to  attempt  their  relief  or  to  defend  the  city, 
had  been  made,  and  all  orders  of  people  went  into  mburningf . 
In  this  state  of  things  the  disgraced  army  reached  the  gates. 
It  there  dispersed :  those  who  lived  in  the  country  went  away ; 
those  who  dwelt  in  the  city  slank  with  night  to  their  houses. 
The  consuls,  having  named  a  dictator  for  the  consular  elections, 
laid  down  their  office ;  and  Q.  Publilius  Philo  and  L.'Papirius 
Cursor  were  appointed  to  be  their  successors.  '       . 

The  senate  having  met  to  consider  of  the  peace,  the  consul 
Fabliliiis  called  on  Sp.  Postumius  to  ^ve  his  opinion.  He 
rose  with  downcast  looks,  and  advised  that  himself  and  all 
who  had  sworn  to  the  treaty  should  be  delivered  up  to  the 

*  Appian,  Samn.  iy.  6.    Gellias,  xvii.  21.  f  Appian,  Samn.  iv.  7. 

H 
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SamDites  as  having  deeeiyed  them»  hy  makii^  a  treatr  without 
the  consent  of  the  Roman  people^  and  a  fresh  annv  he  levied, 
and  the  war  renewed ;  and  though  there  was  hardly  a  senator 
who  had  not  a  son  or  some  other  relative  amoi^  the  hostage^ 
it  was  resolved  to  do  as  he  advised*  Postnmios  and  his  oomi- 
panions  were  taken  bonnd  to  Candiam ;  the  fetiid  led  them 
hefore  the  tribunal  of  Pontius,  and  made  the  surrender  of  them 
in  the  solemn  form.  Postumins,  as  he  oonelnded,  struck  his 
knee  against  the  fetial's  thi^,  and  drove  him  oS,  erymg,  "  I 
am  now  a  Samnite,  thou  an  ambassador :  I  thus  violate  the  law 
of  nations ;  je  may  iusil^now  resume  the  war." 

Pontius  replied  with  dignity :  he  treated  this  act  of  religious 
hypocrisy  as  a  childish  manoeuvre ;  he  told  the  Romans  that  if 
they  wisned  to  renounce  the  treaty  vrith  any  show  of  justice, 
they  should  place  their  l^;ions  as  they  were  when  it  was  made ; 
but  their  present  conduct  he  said  was  base  and  unworthy,  and 
he  would  not  accept  such  a  surrender  as  this,  or  let  them  thus 
hope  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  eods«  He  then  ordered  Postu- 
mins  and  the  other  Romans  to  be  unbound  and  dismissed. 

The  war  therefore  wai^  renewed,  and  the  Romans  returning 
to  their  original  plan  of  carrying  it  on  simultaneously  in  Apu- 
lia and  on  the  western  frontier  of  Samnium,  sent  (435)  the 
consul  Papirius  to  lay  siege  to  Luoerisy  which  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Samnites,  while  his  C(dleague  Publihus  led  his 
army  into  Samnium.  Papirius  sat  down  before  Lnceria;  but 
a  Samnite  army  came  ami  encamped  at  hand,  and  rendered 
his  communication  with  Arpi,  whence  he  drew  his  supplies, 
so  difficult,  that  it  was  only  by  the  kn%hts  goii^  and  fetching 
com  in  little  bags  on  their  hmes  that  any  food  could  be  had 
in  the  camp,  liie^  were  at  length  rdieved  by  the  arrival  of 
Pttblilius,  who  having  defeated  a  Samnite  army,  marched  to 
their  aid ;  and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  of  the  TarentiiKS  to 
mediate  a  peace,  the  Romans  attacked  and  stormed  the  Sam- 
nite camp  with  great  slaughter,  which,  thoiu;h  they  were  un- 
able to  retain  it,  had  the  effect  of  making  ue  SaiWte  army 
retire,  and  leave  Luceria  to  its  fate*  Its  garrison  of  seven 
thousand  men  then  capitulated,  on  condition  of  a  free  passage, 
without  arms  or  baggage  ***• 

The  two  following  years  were  years  of  truce,  in  consequence 
of  exhaustion  on  both  sides ;  ana  during  the  tmoe  the  Romans 

*  Ai  It  tppean  from  Diodomi  (xiz.  72.)  that  Luceria  was  not  taken  till 
439,  Miebfihr  regaris  this  at  a  AetUm  el  the  Rotaaaa,  aaiiofn  to  efface  m 
soon  Si  potiible  the  diagraee  at  Candiam. 
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BO  extended  and  eonsolidated  tbeir  dominion  in  Apulia  that 
no  attempt  was  ever  after  made  to  shake  it  off.  The  war  was 
resomed  in  436,  and  the  Romans  laid  siege  to  Saticula,  which  . 
appears  to  have  heen  in  alliance  with  rather  than  subject  to  the 
Samnites.  Meantime  the  Samnites  reduced  the  colonial  town 
of  Plistia ;  and  the  Yolsdans  of  Sora,  having  slain  their  Ro» 
man  garrison*  revolted  to  them.  They  then  made  an  attack  on 
the  Boman  army  before  Saticula,  but  were  d^eated  with  great 
loss,  and  the  town  immediately  surrendered.  The  Roman 
armies  forthwith  entered  and  ravaged  Samnium,  and  the  seat 
of  war  was  transferred  to  Apulia.  While  the  ccmsular  armies 
were  thus  distant,  the  Samnites  made  a  general  ^evy,  and 
came  and  took  a  position  at  Lautulse,  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
communicaticm  between  Rome  and  Campania.  The  dictator^ 
Q.  Fabius,  instantly  levied  an  army,  and  hastened  to  give  them 
battle.  The  Romims  were  utterly  defeated,  and  fled  firom  the 
field ;  the  master  of  the  horse,  Q.  Aurelius,  unable  to  outlive 
the  disgrace  of  flight,  maintained  his  ground^  and  feU  fighting 
bravely.  Revolt  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  Roman  sub* 
jects  in  the  vicinity ;  the  danger  was  great  and  imminent,  but 
the  fortune  of  Rome  prevail^,  and  the  menacing  storm  di* 
spersed. 

In  440  the  Samnites  sustained  a  great  defeat  near  a  towa 
named  Cinna,  whose  site  is  unknown.  The  Campanians,  who 
were  in  the  act  of  revolting  at  this  time,  submitted  on  the 
appearance  of  the  dictator,  C.  Msenius,  and  the  most  guilty 
withdrew  themselves  from  punishment  by  a  voluntary  death. 
TheAusonian  towns,  Ausona,  Mintumae,  and  Yescia,  were 
taken  by  treachery  and  stratagem,  and  their  population  mas* 
sacred  or  enslaved,  as  a  fearful  lesson  to  the  subjects  of  Rome 
against  wavering  in  their  allegiance. 

The  united  armies  of  the  consuls,  M.  Poetelius  and  C.  Sul* 
picius,  then  entered  Samnium  on  the  side  of  Caudium ;  but 
while  they  were  advancing  timidly  and  cautiously  through  that 
formidable  region,  they  learned  that  the  Samnite  army  was 
wasting  the  plain  of  Campania.  They  immediately  led  back 
their  forces,  and  ere  long  die  two  armies  encountered.  The 
tactics  of  the  Romans  were  new  on  this  occasion ;  the  left  wing, 
under  PoeteHus,  was  made  dense  and  deep,  while  the  r^ht  was 
expanded  more  than  usual'''.  Poetelius,  adding  the  reserve 
to  his  wing,  made  a  steady  charge  with  the  whole  mass :  the 

*  These  were  the  tactics  of  £paminoiidas  at  Mantineia.  Hist,  of  Greece. 
p.  549. 
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Samnites  gave  way;  their  horse  hastened  to  their  aid;  but 
Sulpicius  coming  up  with  his  body  of  horse,  and  charging 
them  with  the  whole  Roman  cavalry,  put  them  to  the  rout. 
He  then  hastened  to  his  own  wing  which  now  was  yielding ; 
the  timely  reinforcement  turned  the  beam,  and  the  Samnites 
were  routed  on  all  sides  with  great  slaughter. 

The  following  year  (441)  was  marked  by  the  capture  of 
Nola  and  some  other  towns,  and  by  the  founding  of  colonies, 
to  secure  the  dominion  which  had  been  acquired.  In  442 
Sora  was  taken  in  the  following  manner.  A  deserter  came  to 
the  consuls,  and  offered  to  lead  some  Roman  soldiers  by  a 
secret  patt  up  to  the  Arx,  or  citadel,  which  was  a  precipitous 
eminence  over  the  town.  His  offer  was  accepted ;  the  legions 
were  withdrawn  to  a  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  town ;  some 
cohorts  were  concealed  in  a  wood  at  hand,  and  ten  men  ac- 
companied the  Soran  traitor.  They  clambered  in  the  night 
Bp  through  the  stones  and  bushes,  and  at  length  reached  the 
area  of  the  citadel.  Their  guide,  showing  them  the  narrow 
steep  path  that  led  thence  to  the  town,  desired  them  to  guard 
it  while  he 'went  down  and  gave  the  alarm.  He  th^n  ran 
through  the  town  crying  that  the  enemy  was  on  the  citadel ; 
and  when  the  truth  of  his  report  was  ascertained,  the  people 
prepared  to  fly  from  the  town ;  but  in  the  confusion,  the 
Roman  cohorts  broke  in  and  commenced  a  massacre.  At 
daybreak  the  consuls  came ;  they  granted  their  lives  to  the 
surviving  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  who,  as  the  authors  of  the  revolt,  were 
brought  bound  to  Rome,  and  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the 
Forum. 

The  tide  of  war  had  turned  so  decidedly  against  the  Sam- 
nites, that  one  or  two  campaigns  more  of  the  whole  force  of 
Rome  would  have  sufficed  for  their  subjugation.  But  just 
now  a  new  enemy  was  about  to  appear,  who  was  Hkely  to  give 
ample  employment  to  the  Roman  arms  for  some  time.  The 
Etruscans,  who,  probably  owing  to  their  contests  with  and 
fears  of  the  Gauls,  had  for  many  years  abstained  from  war 
with  the  Romans,  either  moved  bv  the  instances  of  the  Sam- 
nites  or  aware  of  the  danger  of  suffering  Rome  to  grow  too 
powerful,  began  to  make  such  hostile  manifestations  that  great 
alarm  prevailed  at  Rome.  Various  circumstances,  however, 
kept  off  the  war  for  nearly  two  .years  longer ;  at  length  in  443 
all  the  peoples  of  Etruria,  except  the  Arretines,  having  sent 
their  troops,  a  Tuscan  army  prepared  to  lay  siege  to  the  fron- 
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tier  town  of  Sutrium.  The  consul  Q.  iESmiiins  came  to  cover 
it^  and  the  two  armies  met  before  it.  At  daybreak  of  the 
second  day,  the  Tuscans  drew  out  in  order  of  battle ;  the  con* 
sul,  haying  made  his  men  take  their  breakfast,  led  them  out 
also.  The  armies  stood  opposite  each  other,  each  hesitating 
to  begin,  till  after  noon ;  the  Tuscans  then  fell  on :  night  ter- 
minated a  bloody  and  indecisive  action,  each  retired  to  their 
camp,  and  neither  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  renew  the 
conflict  next  day. 

The  next  year  (444)  a  Tuscan  army  having  laid  siege  to 
Sutrium,  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  hastened  from  Bome  to  its  re- 
lief. As  his  troops  were  far  inferior  to  the  Etruscans  in  num- 
ber, he  led  them  cautiously  along  the  hills.  The  enemy  drew 
out  his  forces  in  the  plain  to  give  him  battle ;  but  the  consul, 
fearing  to  descend,  formed  his  array  on  the  hill-side  in  a  part 
covered  with  loose  stones.  Kelying  on  their  numbers  the 
Tuscans  charged  up-hill ;  the  Romans  hurled  stones  and  mis- 
sile weapons  on  them,  and  then  charging,  with  the  advantage 
of  the  ground,  drove  them  back,  and  the  horse  gettl^  between 
them  and  their  camp  forced  them  to  take  reftige  in  the  ad- 
jacent Ciminian  wood.  Their  camp  became  the  prize  of  the 
victors. 

Like  so  many  others  in  the  early  Roman  history,  this  battle 
has  probably  been  given  a  magnitude  and  an  importance  wliich 
does  not  belong  to  it,  and  the  truth  would  seem  to  be,  that  the 
consul  only  repulsed  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  and 
not  feeling  himself  strong  enough  to  engage  their  main  army, 
resolved  to  create  a  diversion  by  invading  their  country. 

To  the  north  of  Sutrium,  between  it  and  the  modem  city' 
of  Yiterbo,  extends  a  range  of  high  ground,  which  at  that  time 
formed  the  boundary  between  Roman  and  independent  Etru- 
ria.  It  was  covered  with  natural  wood,  and  was  thence  named 
the  Ciminian  Wood.  Over  this  barrier  Fabius  resolved  to  lead 
his  troops.  He  sent  to  inform  the  senate  of  his  plan,  in  order 
that  measures  might  be  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
during  his  absence.  Meantime  he  directed  one  of  his  brothers, 
who  spoke  the  Tuscan  language,  to  penetrate  in  disguise  to 
the  Umbrians,  and  to  form  alliances  with  any  of  them  that 
were  hostile  to  the  Etruscans.  The  only  people  however  whom 
the  envoy  found  so  disposed  were  the  Camertines,  who  agreed 
to  join  the  Romans  if  they  penetrated  to  their  country. 

The  senate,  daunted  at  the  boldness  of  Fabius'  plan,  sent 
five  deputies  accompanied  by  two  tribunes  of  the  people  to 
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forbid  him  to  enter  the  wood,  perhaps  to  arrest  him  if  he  should 
liesitate  to  obey'*'.    But  they  came  toe  kte :  in  the  first  -whUAi 
^f  the  night  rabius  sent  fomrard  his  baggage,  the  in&ntry 
followed ;  he  himself  a  little  before  sunrise  led  the  horse  up  to 
the  enemy's  camp,  as  it  were  to  reconnoitre.     In  the  evening 
he  returned  to  his  own  camp,  and  then  set  out  and  came  up 
-with  his  infantry  before  night.     At  daybreak  they  reached  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  beheld  the  cultured  vales  and 
plains  of  Etruria  stretched  out  before  them.    They  hastened 
to  seize  the  offered  prey ;  the  Etruscan  nobles  assembled  their 
vassals  to  oppose  them,  but  they  could  offer  no  effectual  resist- 
ance to  the  aisciplined  troopa  of  R(Hne.     The  Roman  army 
4spread  their  ravaees  as  far  as  Perusia,  where  they  encoun- 
tered and  totally  defeated  a  combined  army  of  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians ;  and  Perusia,  Gortona  and  Anretium,  three  of  the 
leading  cities  of  Etruria,  sent  forthwith  to  sue  for  peace, 
-which  was  granted  for  a  term  of  thirty  yeaars.    As  the  Romans 
were  returnbig  to  the  relief  of  Sutrium  they  encountered  «t 
the  lake  of  Vadimo  another  Etruscan  army,  of  sdect  troops 
bound  by  a  solemn  oatih(/e^tf  ^acrafo)  tofightto  their  uttermostf . 
The  two  armies  engaged  hand  to  hand  at  once ;  the  first  ranks 
fought  till  they  were  exhausted;  the  reserve  then  advanced, 
and  the  victory  was  only  decided  by«the  Roman  knights  dis- 
mounting and  taking  their  place  in  the  tiront  of  the  line. 

"^Vliile  Fabius  was  conducting  the  war  in  Etruria,  his  col- 
league C.  Marcius  had  entered  Samnium  and  taken  ^lifse  and 
.some  other  stron^olds.  The  Samnites  cdkcted  tiieir  forces 
and  gave  hkn  battle,  and  the  Romans  were  ddfeated ;  several 
of  th^  officers  dahi,  the  consul  himself  wounded,  and  their 
«ommumcation  with  Rome  cut  off.    When  the  news  reached 

^  The  whole  acooimt  g;ivea  by  Livy  of  tiie  Cimmian  Wood  and  its 
horron,  and  the  pasBage  of  it  by  the  Romansi  is  ridicolonsly  roBiantic ; 
**  Silva  erat  Ciminia,"  are  his  words,  "magis  turn  invia  atque  horrenda  quam 
naper  fu€re  Germanici  saltns ;  nalU  ad  earn  diem  ne  mercatorum  quidem 
adita.*'  This  he  says,  speaking  of  a  range  of  no  great  elevation  and  actually 
within  forty  niiles  of  Borne.  Nay,  it  would  seem  from  his  acconnt  that  the 
mere  ascent  occupied  the  Romans  two  nights  and  a  day.  We  may  here 
observe,  that  the  distance  from  Rondglione  at  the  southern,  to  Viterbo  at 
the  northern  foot,  is  only  sixteen  miles,  which  may  be  traversed  with  ease 
^in  three  or  four  hours.  But  what  might  seem  extraordinary,  were  it  not 
forthe  writer's  notorious  carelessness,  is,  that  he  had  actually  rdated  (v.  32) 
how  the  Romans,  eighty  years  before,  had  plundered  the  luids  of  the  Vul- 
ainians  which  lay  about  the  lake  of  Bolseua,  some  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
vCiminian  hills.    See  above,  p.  113. 

t  These  were  probably  the  troops  of  the  western  towns. 
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■oHM^  ike  scBste  at  osoe  resoked  to^oe^eate  a  dictator,  and  to 
Bend  Imn  off  to  the  relief  of  Marcius  with  the  reserve  whidh 
had  heexL  leaned  on  aoeoimt  of  the  Etruscan  war.  Their  hopcB 
lay  in  L.  Papinits  Carscnr ;  hut  liie  dictator  could  only  be 
named  h^  the  consul ;  ihem  wns  no  way  of  reaching  Marcius^ 
ind  Fdbins  had  not  jet  forgiven  the  man  whd  had  thirsted 
wtter  has  blood.  Hhe  resolve  of  the  s^iate  was  borne  to  Fabius 
hf  4>eQ8ttlai0 ;  i^ej  urged  him  to  sacrifice  his  private  feelings 
to,  the  good  of  his  country ;  he  heiurd  them  in  i^lence,  his  eyes 
jfixed  «n  tJM  eround,  and  they  retired  in  uncertainty.  In  the 
•tikiess  of  the  i^ht  he  aros^  and,  as  was  the  usage,  named 
L.  Papirius  dictator,  and  in  the  morning  he  again  ustened  in 
ajknoe  to  the  thanks  and  praisejs  of  the  deputies.  The  dictator 
iiMMediatdy  set  forth  ana  relieved  the  army  of  Marcius,  but 
inpetaoos  as  he  was,  he  contented  himself  for  some  time  with 
menfy  observing  the  enemy. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  for  a  dedsive  action.  The 
SanUBte  aanaay  was  divided  into  two  corps,  the  one  clad  in 
vmrplc^  <ke  oUier  m  whito  linoi  tonics,  the  formw  having  their 
mcea  lidelds  adorned  witib  gold,  the  latter  with  silver :  the 
i^aelds  were  broad  above,  narrow  below.  Each  soldier  wore 
a  crested  helmet,  a  large  sponge  to  protect  his  breast,  and  a 
greave  on  his  left  leg.  In  the  battle  the  Roman  dictator  led 
the  right  wing  against  the  gold-shielded,  the  master  of  the 
horse,  C.  Junius,  the  left  against  the  nlver-shielded  Samnites. 
Junius  made  the  first  impression  on  the  enemy ;  the  dictator 
urged  his  men  to  emulation,  and  the  Roman  horse  by  a  charge 
on  both  flanks  completed  the  victory.  The  Samnites  fled  to 
their. camp,  but  were  unable  to  retain  it,  and  ere  night  it  was 
sadced  and  J)umt.  The  golden  shields  adorned  the  dictatcMr'a 
triumph,  and  they  were  then  givoi  to  the  money-dealers  to 
ornament  their  shops  in  the  Forum. 

Q.  Fabius  was  continued  ,in  the  consulate  for  445,  and 
P.  Decius  given  to  him  as  his  colleague ;  the  former  had  the 
Samnite,  the  latter  t^e  Etruscan  war.  Fabius  routed  the  Mar« 
nans  and  Pelignians,  who  had  now  joined  against  Rome,  and 
he  then  led  his  legions  into  Umbria,  whose  people  had  taken 
anas,  and  with  a  little  difficulty  reduced  them  to  .submission. 
Decars  meantime  had  forced  the  Etruscans  to  sue  lor  peace, 
and  a  year's  truce  was  granted  them  on  their  giving  ea^  sol- 
dier two  tumes,  and  a  year's  pay  for  the  army. 

In  the  remaining  years  of  the  war,  the  ezhanisted  poweiB  of 
the  Samnites  could  offer  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  legions 
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of  Rome.  On  the  occasion  of  a  defeat  which  they  sustained  in 
44  6|  the  proconsul  Q.  Fahius  adopted  the  novel  course  of  dis* 
mifisine  tne  Samnite  prisoners^  and  selling  for  skves  those  of 
their  allies.  Among  these  there  were  several  Hernicans,  whom  he 
sent  to  Rome ;  the  senate  having  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Hemican  people  in  this  affair,  those  who  had 
urged  them  to  give  aid  to  the  Samnites  now  engaged  them  to 
take  arms  openly.  All  the  Hemican  peoples  hut  three  shared 
in  the  war ;  hut  they  made  a  stand  little  worthy  of  their  old 
renown ;  one  short  campaign  sufficed  for  their  reduction,  and 
they  were  placed  (447)  on  nearly  the  same  footing  as  the  Latins 
had  heen  thirty  years  before. 

The  Samnites  at  length  (449)  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained 
it  on  the  condition  they  had  so  often  spumed,  that  of  acknow* 
ledging  Rome's  supremacy,  in  other  words,  of  yielding  up  their 
indepen(lence ;  but  peace  on  any  terms  was  now  necessary, 
that  they  might  recruit  their  strength  for  future  efforts.  The 
Romans  then  tumed  their  arms  against  the  ^quians  who  had 
joined  the  Hernicans  in  aiding  the  Samnites,  apd  in  fifty  days 
the  consuls  reduced  and  destroyed  forty-one  of  their  Cyclo- 
pian-walled  towns.  The  Marsian  League  sought  and  obtained 
peace  from  Rome. 


CHAPTER  VII.* 

Third  Samnite  and  Tuscan  Wars. — Battle  of  Sentinum  and  self-deyotion 
of  Decius. — Battle  of  Aquilonia. — ^Reduction  of  the  Samnites. — Horten* 
sian  Law. — Worship  of  iEsciilapios  introduced. — Lucanian  War. — ^Ro- 
man Embassy  insulted  at  Tarentum. — Gallic  and  Etruscan  War. 

Four  years  passed  away  in  tolerable  tranquillity;  in  454  Lu- 
canian envoys  appeared  at  Rome,  praying  for  aid  a^nst  the 
Samnites  who  had  entered  their  comitry  in  arms,  given  them 
various  defeats,  and  taken  several  of  their  towns.  The  Ro« 
mans,  in  right  of  their  supremacy,  sent  orders  to  the  Sanmitea 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Lucania :  the  pride  of  the  Sam* 
niles  was  roused  at  being  thus  reminded  of  their  subjection  ; 
they  ordered  the  fetials  off  their  territory,  and  war  was  once 

*  Liyy,  x.,  the  Epitomators. 
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more  declared  against  them  by  the  Romans.  As  the  Etruscans 
were  now  also  in  arms,  the  consul  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  went 
against  them^  while  his  colleague  On.  Fulyius  invaded  Sam- 
nium. 

Scipio  engaged  a  numerous  Etruscan  army  near  Yolaterrae, 
ilnd  night  ended  a  hard-fought  battle,  leaving  it  undecided. 
The  mom  however  revealed  that  the  advantage  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Romans,  as  the  enemy  had  abandoned  their  camp  during 
the  night.  Having  placed  his  baggage  and  stores  at  Falerii, 
Scipio  spread  his  ravages  over  the  country,  burning  the  villages 
and  hamlets ;  and  no  army  appeared  to  oppose  him.  Fulvius 
meantime  carried  on  the  war  with  credit  in  Samnium.  Near 
Bovianum  he  defeated  a  Samnite  army,  and  took  that  town  and 
another  named  Aufidena. 

The  rumour  of  the  great  preparations  which  the  Samnites 
aiid  the  Etruscans  were  said  to  be  making  caused  the  people  to 
elect  Q.  Fabius  to  the  consulate  against  his  will ;  and  at  his  own 
request  they  joined  with  him  P.  Decius.  As  the  Etruscans 
remained  quiet,  both  the  consuls  invaded  Samnium  (455), 
Fabius  entering  from  the  Soran,  Decius  from  the  Sidicinian  coun- 
try. The  Samnites  gave  Fabius  battle  in  one  of  the  valleys  of 
Mount  Tifemus :  their  infantry  stood  firm  against  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans :  the  charge  of  the  Roman  cavalry  had  as  little  effect.  At 
length,  when  the  reserve  had  come  to  the  fVont,  and  the  contest 
was  most  obstinate,  the  legate  Scipio,  whom  the  consul  had  sent 
away  during  the  action  with  the  Hastats  of  the  first  legion,  ap- 
peared on  the  neighbouring  hills.  Both  armies  took  them  for 
the  legions  of  Decius ;  the  Samnites'  courage  fell,  that  of  the 
Romans  rose^  and  evening  closed  on  their  victoiy.  Decius  had 
meantime  defeated  the  Apulians  at  Maleyentum  *.  During  five 
months  both  armies  ravaged  Samnium  with  impunity ;  the 
traces  of  five-and-forty  camps  of  Decius,  of  eighty-six  of  Fabius, 
bore  witness  to  the  sufferii^  of  the  ill-fated  country. 

The  next  year  (456)  the  Samnites  put  into  execution  a  daring 
plan  which  they  had  formed  in  the  preceding  war,  namely, 
sending  an  army,  to  be  paid  and  supported  out  of  their  own 
funds,  into  Etruria,  leaving  Samnium  meantime  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy.  The  Samnite  army  under  Gellius  Egnatius,  on 
aniving  there,  was  joined  by  the  troops  of  most  of  die  Tuscan 
states;  the  Umbrians  also  shared  in  the  war,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  take  Gallic  mercenaries  into  pay.   The  consul  Ap. 

*  Afterwards  aamed  Beneventnnu 

B  5 
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ClsncBtui  entered  Etraria  witli  his  two  l^ons  and  tweWe 
thousand  of  the  allies,  bnt  he  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough 
to  give  the  confederates  battle.     His  colleague  L.  Yolumnhis, 

grobably  by  command  of  the  senate,  led  his  army  to  join  him; 
ut  Appius  gave  him  so  ungraeions  a  reeeption  that  he  was 
"prepanng  to  redre,  when  the  officers  of  the  other  army  implored 
him  not  to  abandon  them  for  their  general's  fault.  Volumnius 
then  agreed  to  remain  and  fight :  a  victory  was  raeedily  gained 
orer  the  Etruscans  and  Sanmites,  whose  general  Egnatius  was 
unfortunately  absent ;  7300  were  cAain,  21 20  taken,  and  their 
camp  was  stormed  and  plundered. 

Ajs  Volumnius  was  returning  by  rapid  marches  to  Samnium, 
he  learned  that  the  Samnites  had  taken  advantage  of  his  abs- 
ence to  make  a  descent  on  Campania,  where  uiey  had  col- 
lected an  immense  booty.  He  forthwith  directed  his  course 
thither :  at  Gales  he  heard  that  they  were  encamped  on  the 
Voltumus,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  th«r  prey  into  Sam- 
uium  to  secure  it.  He  came  and  encamped  near  them,  but 
out  of  view ;  and  when  the  Samnites  had  before  day  sent  for- 
ward their  captives  and  booty  under  an  escort,  and  were  get- 
ting out  of  tneir  camp  to  follow  them,  th^  were  suddoily 
fallen  on  by  the  Romans :  the  camp  was  stormed  with  great 
slaughter;  the  captives,  hearing  the  tumult,  unbound  them- 
selves, and  fell  on  their  escort ;  the  Samnites  were  routed  on 
all  sides ;  6000  were  slain,  2500  were  taken,  7400  captives, 
with  all  their  property,  were  recovered. 

The  union  of  the  Samnites,  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls, 
which  had  now  been  formed,  caused  the  ereatest  apprehension 
at  Rome,  and  the  people  insisted  on  agam  electing  Q.  Fabius 
consul,  to  which  he  would  only  consent  on  concution  of  his 
approved  mate  in  arms  P.  Decius  being  given  him  for  col- 
league. His  wish  was  complied  with.  The  four  legions  of 
the  former  year  were  kept  on  foot  and  completed,  two  new 
ones  were  raised,  and  two  armies  of  reserve  formed.  The 
number  of  troops  famished  bv  the  allies  was  considerable : 
among  them  were  one  thousand  Oampanian  horse ;  for  as  the 
Gkiuls  were  strong  in  this  arm,  it  was  necessary  to  augment 
its  force. 

During  the  winter,  Fabius  set  out,  with  four  thousand  foot 
and  six  hundred  horse,  to  take  the  command  in  Etraria.  As 
he  drew  nigh  to  the  camp  of  Ap.  Claudius  he  met  a  party,  sent 
out  for  firewood ;  he  ordered  them  to  go  back  and  use  the 
palisades  of  their  camp  for  the  purpose.   This  gave  confidence 
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to  ilM  ftoldien ;  aad  to  keeip  vp  ^bieitBfnk$,  he  atfrer  kt  Hiem 
vemmk  atotioiuuy,  but  moved  i^MMit  mm  pkce  to  ^aoe.  la 
Ati^img  (457)  he  letumed  to  Rome  toamage  thecampaigii, 
Jeavmg  toe  ooramaad  in  Etmria  with  L.  Scipio. 

The  coBSuhi  led  the  main  focee  to  join  the  troqpe  left  widi 
Se^Ho ;  one  army  ai  reaerve,  mder  the  propnetor  (^  Fiiiyiiu|» 
M8  atatioiied  in  the  Faliscaa ;  another,  nnd^  the  prajmetor 
L.  PoatimiiaSy  in  the  Vatican  district.  Bnt  the  Gknili,  poiuiag 
in  hj  the  past  of  Camerinnm,  had  anmhilttted  a  Roman  legion 
hit  to  defend  it ;  tiieir  numeroufl  cavahy  apnead  over  Umona 
and  got  between  Sc^io  and  Borne;  and  as  ihty  rode  up  to 
the  oonsidar  aimy^  l^e  heads  c£  the  slain  Romans  whidi  they 
oanied  on  sneacs  •"^  hmur  at  their  hones'  Inreasts.  i^mm^^  the 
Rowans  believe  that  Scipio's  wh^  amy  had  beoi  destroyed. 
A  junction  however  was  formed  with  hims  and  the  pro- 
ooiml  L.  Yolamnius,  who  oommanded  in  Samninm,  was  di- 
rected to  lead  his  legions  to  reinlbroe  those  of  the  consols. 
The  three  united  armies  then  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  took 
a  position  in  the  Sentaae  countiy  to  menace  the  possessions  of 
the  Soienian  Gauls ;  and  the  two  armies  of  reserve  advanced 
in  proportion,  the  one  to  dusiam,  the  other  to  the  Faliscan 
Qountry.  The  confederates  came  and  encamped  before  the 
Romans;  but  they  avoided  an  actaan,  probably  waiting  for 
reinforcements.  The  consuls,  learning  by  deserters  that  the 
plan  of  the  enemy'  was  Ibr  the  Gbuils  and  Samnites  to  eive 
them  battle^  imd  the  Etruscans  aad  Umbrians  to  faQ  on  their 
camp  duiing  the  aoticm,  sent  orders  to  Fulvius  to  ravage 
Etrurin :  this  called  a  large  part  of  the  Etruscans  home,  axid 
the  consuls  endeavoured  to  bring  on  an  engaeement  during  their 
ahsaice.  For  two  enture  days  they  sought  iu  vain  to  draw 
the  confederates  to  the  field ;  on  the  third  their  challenge  was 
accepted. 

Fabius  commanded  on  the  right,  opposed  to  the  Samnites 
and  the  remaining  Etruscans  awl  Umbrians ;  Decius  led  the 
left  wing  against  the  Gauls.  Ere  the  fight  began,  a  wolf  chased 
&  hind  from  the  mountains  down  between  the  two  armies ;  the 
hind  sought  refuge  among  the  Gauls»  by  wh<Mn  she  was  killed; 
the  wolf  ran  among  the  Romans,  who  made  way  for  him  to 
pass ;  and  this  appearance  of  the  favourite  of  Mars  was  regarded 
as  an  omen  of  victory. 

In  the  hope  of  tirmg  the  Samnites,  Fabius  made  his  men 
act  rather  on  the  defensive,  and  he  refrained  from  bringing  his 
reserve  into  action.     Decius,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing  now 
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impetuous  the  first  attack  of  tlie  Gauls  always  was,  resoWed 
not  to  await  it ;  he  therefore  charged  with  hoth  foot  and  horse, 
and  twice  drove  back  the  numerous  Gallic  cavalry ;  but  when 
his  horse  charged  a  third  time,  the  Gauls  sent  forward  their 
war-chariots,  which  spread  confusion  and  dismay  among  them; 
they  fled  back  among  their  infantry  ;  the  victorious  Gauls  foU 
lowed  hard  upon  them.     The  battle,  and  with  it  possibly  the 
hopes  of  Rome,  was  on  the  point  of  being  lost,  when  Decius, 
who  had  resolved,  if  defeat  impended,  to  devote  himself  like 
his  father  at  Vesuvius,  desired  the  pontiff  M .  Livius,  whom  he 
had  kept  near  him  for  the  purpose,  to  repeat  the  form  of  de- 
votion; and  adding  to  it  these  words,  "I  drive  before  me 
dismay  and  flight,  skughter  and  blood,  the  anger  of  the  powers 
above  and  below ;  with  funereal  terrors  I  touch  the  arms,  wea- 
pons and  ensigns  of  the  foe ;  the  same  place  shall  be  that  of 
my  end  and  of  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,"  he  spurred  his  horse, 
rushed  into  the  thick  of  the  enemies,  and  fell  covered  with 
wounds.     The  pontifl^,  to  whom  Decius  had  given  his  lictors, 
encouraged  the  Romans ;  a  part  of  Fabius'  reserve  came  to 
their  support ;  the  Gauk  stood  in  a  dense  mass  covered  with 
their  shields  ;  the  Romans,  collecting  the  pila  that  lay  on  the 
ground,  hurled  them  on  them  ;  but  the  Gauls  stood  unmofed, 
till  Fabius,  who  by  bringing  forward  his  reserve,  and  causing 
his  cavalry  to  fall  on  their  flank,  had  driven  the  Samnites  to 
their  camp,  sent  five  hundred  of  the  Campanian  horse,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Principes  of  the  third  legion,  to  attack  them  in 
the  rear ;  they  then  at  length  broke  and  fled.     Fabius  again 
assailed  the  Samnites  under  their  rampart ;  their  general,  Gel- 
lius  Egnatius,  feU,  and  the  camp  was  taken.   The  confederates 
lost  25,000  men  slain  and  8000  taken ;  7000  was  the  loss  in 
the  wing  led  by  Decius,  1200  in  that  of  Fabius.    Such  was  the 
victory  at  Sentinum,  one  of  the  most  important  ever  achieved 
by  the  arms  of  Rome. 

The  following  year  (458)  the  war  was  continued  in  Etruria 
and  Samnium,  and  a  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought 
at  Luceria.  The  next  year  (459)  the  consuls,  L.  Papirius 
Cursor  and  Sp.  Carvilius,  took  the  field  against  a  Samnite 
army,  which  all  the  aids  of  superstition  had  been  employed  to 
render  formidable. 

All  the  fighting  men  of  Samnium  were  ordered  to  appear  at 
the  town  of  Acjuilonia.  A  tabernacle,  two  hundred  feet  square, 
and  covered  with  linen,  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  camp. 
Within  it  a  venerable  man  named  Ovius  Pactius  offered  sacri* 
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fice  after  an  ancient  ritaal  contamed  in  an  old  linen-book. 
The  Imperator  or  general  then  ordered  the  nobles  to  be  called 
in  separately :  each  as  he  entered  beheld  through  the  gloom 
of  the  tabernacle  the  altar  in  the  centre,  about  which  lay  the 
bodies  of  the  victims,  and  around  which  stood  centurions  with 
drawn  swords.  He  was  required  to  swear,  imprecating  curses 
on  himself,  his  family,  and  his  race,  if  he  did  not  in  the  battle 
go  whithersoeyer  the  Imperator  ordered  him ;  if  he  fled  him- 
self, or  did  not  slay  any  one  whom  he  saw  flying.  Some  of 
the  first  summoned,  refusing  to  swear,  were  slain,  and  their 
bodies  lying  among  those  of  the  victims  served  as  a  warning 
to  others.  The  general  selected  ten  of  those  who  had  thus 
sworn,  each  of  whom  was  directed  to  choose  a  man  till  the 
number  of  sixteen  thousand  was  completed,  which  was  named 
from  the  tabernacle  the  linen  Legion.  Crested  helmets  and 
superior  arms  were  given  them  for  distinction.  The  rest  of 
the  army,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men,  was  Uttle  inferior 
in  any  r^x^  to  the  Lben  Lgion. 

The  Boman  armies  entered  Samnium ;  and  while  Papirius 
advanced  to  Aquilonia,  CarviUus  sat  down  before  a  fortress 
named  Cominium,  about  twenty  mOes  from  that  place.  The 
ardour  for  battle  is  said  to  have  been  shared  to  such  an  extent 
by  the  whole  of  the  Roman  army,  that  the  Pullarius,  or  keeper 
of  the  sacred  fowl,  made  a  false  report  of  favourable  signs.  The 
truth  was  told  to  the  consul  as  he  was  going  into  battle ;  but 
he  said  the  signs  reported  to  him  were  good,  and  only  ordered 
the  Pullarii  to  be  placed  in  the  front  rank ;  and  when  the  guilty 
one  fell  by  the  chance  blow  of  a  pilum,  he  cried,  that  the  goda 
were  present,  the  guilty  was  punished.  A  crow  was  heard  to 
give  a  loud  cry  as  he  spoke ;  the  gods,  he  then  declared,  had 
never  shown  themselves  more  propitious,  and  he  ordered  the 
trumpets  to  sound  and  the  war-cry  to  be  raised. 

The  Samnites  had  sent  off  twenty  cohorts  to  the  relief  of 
Cominium ;  their  spirits  were  depressed,  but  they  kept  their 
ground,  till  a  great  cloud  of  dust,  as  if  raised  by  an  army, 
was  seen  on  one  side.  For  the  consul  had  sent  off  before  the 
action  Sp.  Nautius,  with  the  mules  and  their  drivers,  and  some 
cohorts  of  the  allies,  with  directions  to  advance  during  the  en- 
gagement, raising  all  the  dust  they  could.  Nautius  now  came 
in  view,  the  horseboys  having  boughs  in  their  hands,  which 
they  dragged  along  the  ground;  and  the  arms  and  banners 
appearing  through  the  dust,  made  both  Eomans  and  Samnites 
think  that  an  army  was  approaching.     The  consul  then  gavd 
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iiie  fBgn  far  tfae  hone  to  iduoge^  ike  Saiiiiiites  broke  aad  fled, 
aome  to  Ani3aBia»  soooe  to  BoTianvm.  Tke  nudier  of  tiKk 
jdbdn  k  and  to  lam  been  aO,340,  nd  3870  BMn  and  97  Iname^ 
were  oaptiired.  Aqoiknaa  and  Cbmnunin  were  both  tdEen  on 
ibe  fMone  dvf .  Oomlins  tben  ML  Irs  amy  mko  Etnuria ;  bis 
criiei^ae  lemsned  in  Sanmimn,  nvaging  the  coimtrj,  till  the 
ftSi]^  of  the  snow  obliged  bixa  to  leavie  it  £at  the  "wiiiter*. 
In  the  next  campaign  (4^),  tibe  Samnite  gemeral  C.-Pontiiis 

fKTC  the  Roman  consul  Q.  Fabins  Ganges,  son  of  the  gnat 
abiuB,  a  oomplete  defeat.  A  strong  puty  in  the  senate,  the 
enemies  of  the  Fabian  honsey  wem  for  depriving  the  consul  of 
his  command.;  but  the  peo]^  yi^ded  to  the  prayers  of  his 
lather,  who  implored  them  to  spare  bam  this  disgrace  in  his  old 
1^ ;  and  he  himself  went  into  Sanmimn  as  legate  to  his  son. 
At  a  place  whose  name  is  unknown  the  battle  was  fought, 
which  decided  the  £ite  of  Sainwium.  Fabins  gained  the  vic- 
tory by  his  usual  tactics,  <^  keeping  bis  reserve  for  the  proper 
time.  The  Samnites  had  twenty  thousand  slain  and  four  thour 
Band  taken,  inndng  whom  was  their  great  general,  C.  Pontius. 
In  the  triumph  of  Fabius  Guiges,  his  renowned  father  humbly 
followed  his  car  on  horsebadL;  and  0.  Bontius  was  led  in 
bonds,  and  then,  to  Eome's  disgrace,  beheaded.  Q.  Fabius 
Maximns,  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  Bome  ever  produced, 
£ed  it  is  probable  shortly  afterwaidsi-. 

The  Samnite  war,  which  had  lasted  with  little  intermission 
for  nine-and-forty  years,  was  now  terminated  by  a  peace,  of  the 
enct  terms  of  which  we  are  not  informed):.  The  Sahines,  who, 
after  a  cessation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  foolishly  took 
up  arms  against  Borne,,  wero  easily  reduced  by  the  consul  M* 
Curius  Dentatm^  and  a  lai^e  quantity  of  their  land  was  taken 
ftom  them.  Muidi  lai^er  assignments  than  the  usual  seven 
jugers  might  now  be  made,  but  Curius  deemed  it  unwise  to 
pass  that  umit ;  and  when  the  people  murmured,  he  replied, 
that  he  was  a  pernicious  citiaen  whom  the  land  which  sufficed 
to  support  him  did  not  satisfy.  He  refused  for  himself  five 
hundred  jugers  and  a  house  at  l^ifata  which  the  senate  offered 

*  livy's  first  Decad  ends  here.  We  have  only  an  epitome  oi  the  next, 
which  contained  the  history  to  the  year  534.  We  are  now  for  some  years 
left  to  the  gaidance  of  the  epitomators,  and  the  fragmenta  of  Appian  and 
Dion. 

f  The  reason  of  his  surname  Maximus  will  be  given  in  the  next  cluqiter. 

X  A  large  colony  was  at  this  time  settled  at  Yenusia  on  the  confines  of 
Apulia  and  Lncania.    This  was  the  birth-place  of  Horace,  Sat.  ii.  1,  34 
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Botd  jpontested  bimself  ivitk  s  fiom  of  jtefm  jiigen  in  the 

.  The  lengi^of  tlie  Sammte war, its oonBoaaeot great  expeme, 
4iu  deatmetioii  of  fBopertjinlfeiiiTaded  cbfltrictay  the  ae^ect 
^agriciritiireonaiooQvmt  <tf  iheincearNurt  HiflitBTjfi  sad 

otiher  canaes  whidi  wiU  easily  somst  tiiemselTes,  caused  oon- 
ffiderable  distieBa  at  Rome,  and  it  ef«ai  come  to  a  seoessioB. 
The  pe(^le  posted  themaelTes  on  the  Janiculan ;  hut  tine  dicta- 
tor, Q.  Hiortensins,  indnoed  tibem  to  Bahnnt,  ekber  hy  an  aho- 
fition  or  a  emsidenble  reduction  of  the  amount  of  their  debts, 
llus  is  the  last  seeesaon  we  read  of  in  Roman  hastory. 

On  this  ooeaaon  the  Hortennan  law,  whidi  made  the  ple- 
Inscits  binding  on  the  whole  naticm,  was  passed ;  a  measure 
prohably  caused  1^  the  obstinacy  and  caprice  of  due  patrietna, 
iHit  pregnant  with  evil,  from  whldi  however  l&e  good  fortune 
of  Rome  long  presenred  her.  It  was  as  if  with  us  a  Tneasare 
whidi  had  passed  the  Commons  were  to  heeome  at  once  the 
law  of  the  kndf  • 

Among  the  events  of  this  period,  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  the  Grecian  god  ^seolapins  deserves  to  be  no- 
ticed. In  the  year  459  an  epidemic  prevailed  at  Rome,  and 
the  Sibylline  books  being  consulted)  it  was  <&ected  to  bring 
M  Bcnlapius  to  Rome,  A  trireme  inth  ten  deputies  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  Epidaurus  for  that  purpose.  The  legend  relates, 
that  the  senate  of  that  place  a^raed  idbeX  the  Romans  ^lould 
take  vdiaterer  the  god  would  give  them ;  and  that  as  they  were 
praying  at  the  temf^e,  a  hn^  snake  came  out  of  the  sanctuary, 
went  on  to  the  town  five  miles  off,  through  the  streets,  to  the 
harbour,  di^MC  on  board  the  Ronum  trireme,  and  into  the  cabin 
of  Q.  (^;nlnius.  The  mvoys  having  been  mstructed  in  the 
worship  of  the  god,  departed,  and  a  prmqperous  wind  brought 
them  to  Antium.  Here  they  took  shelter  from  a  storm ;  the 
snake  swam  ashore,  and  remained  twined  round  a  palm-tree  at 
the  temple  of  Apollo  while  they  stayed.  When  they  reached 
Rome  he  left  the  ship  again,  and  swimming  to  the  island,  dis- 
appeared in  the  spot  where  the  temple  of  the  god  was  after- 
wards built  ^. 

*  y&l.  Max.  iy.  3,  5.    Colamella,  i.  3. 

t  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  zyi.  10.  Niebnfar  says  thai  the  language  of  the  law 
must  have  beeUiU/  qaxtd  tributimplebesjiaritsetpopulum  teneret.  He  thinks 
(Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  365.)  that  the  Hortensian  law  did  away  with  the  veto  of 
the  senate,  as  the  PublUian  did  with  that  of  the  curies.    See  above,  p.  140. 

t  LiT.  Epit.  xi.  Yal.  Max.  i.  8,  2.  Ov.  Met.  xv.  641  teq.  The  simple 
truth  probably  is,  that  the  Romans  obtained  one  of  the  tune  sacred  snakes 
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Rome  now  rested  from  war  for  some  years.  At  length 
(468)  the  Tarentines,  who  had  been  the  chief  agents  in  exciting 
the  last  Samnite  war,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Etruscans, 
Umbrians,  and  Gauls  in  the  norths  and  the  Lucanians,  Brut- 
tians,  and  Samnites  in  the  south,  to  take  arms  simultaneously 
against  her.  The  commencement  was  the  hostiUtj  exercised  by 
the  Lucanians  against  the  people  of  the  Greek  town  of  Thurii, 
who,  despairing  of  aid  from  any  other  quarter,  applied  to  the 
Romans ;  and  a  Roman  army  came  and  relieved  the  town. 

In  470,  a  Roman  army  under  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  came 
to  the  reUef  of  Thurii,  which  was  again  invested  by  a  united 
army  of  Lucanians  and  Bruttians.  The  spirits  of  the  Romans 
sank  as  they  viewed  their  own  inferiority  of  force ;  when,  lo !  a 
youth  of  gigantic  stature,  wearing  a  double-crested  helm,  hke 
those  on  the  statues  of  Mars,  was  seen  to  seize  a  scaling-lad- 
der, and  mount  the  rampart  of  the  enemies*  camp.  The  cou- 
rage of  the  Romans  rose,  that  of  the  foes  declined,  and  a  signal 
victory  crowned  the  arms  of  Rome.  When  next  day  the  con- 
sul sought  that  valiant  youth„  to  bestow  on  him  the  suitable 
meed,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  fabricius  then  directed 
a  thanksgiving  to  Father  Mars  (as  it  must  have  been  he)  to  be 
held  throughout  the  army  *.  Many  other  victories  succeeded ; 
and  no  Roman  general  had  as  yet  acquired  so  much  booty  as 
Fabricius  did  in  this  campaign. 

When  the  Roman  army  retired,  a  garrison  was  left  for  the 
defence  of  Thurii.  As  it  was  only  by  sea  that  a  communica- 
tion could  be  conveniently  kept  up  with  it,  a  squadron  of  ten 
triremes,  under  the  duumvirf  L.  Valerius,  was  now  in  these 
waters.  Some  years  before,  it  had  been  an  article  in  a  treaty 
with  the  Tarentines,  that  no  Roman  ship  of  war  should  sail  to 
the  north  of  the  Lacinian  cape ;  but  as  they  had  taken  no  notice 
of  it  now,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  open  hostility  between  them 
and  the  Romans,  Valerius  appeared  off  the  port  of  Tarentum. 
The  people  unluckily  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  assem- 
bled in  the  theatre,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea ;  a 

that  were  kept  at  the  temple  of  ^sculapius :  the  details  are  of  course  le- 
gendary. 

*  Val.  Max.  i.  8,  6.  This,  says  Niebuhr,  is  the  last  poetic  legend  in  the 
Roman  history.  The  Tyndarids,  however,  appeared  in  584  mounted  on 
their  white  horses,  to  one  P.  Vatienus,  to  announce  the  defeat  of  Pcrseas. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  2.  Val.  Max.  i.  8,  1.  This  is  probably  merely  a  re. 
production  of  the  legend  of  the  Regillus,  above,  p.  36. 

f  The  Duumviri  Navales  were  first  appointed  in  442 ;  their  office  was  to 
fit  out,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  command  the  Roman  fleets* 
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demagogue  named  Philocharis,  a  man  of  the  vilest  character, 
pointing  to  the  Roman  ship^  reminded  them  of  the  treaty ; 
the  infuriated  populace  rushed  on  shipboard^  attacked  and 
sunk  four,  and  took  one  of  the  Roman  vessels.  The  duumvir 
was  among  those  who  perished.  The  Tarentines  then  sent  a 
force  against  Thurii,  where  they  plundered  the  town  and  ba- 
nished the  principal  citizens :  the  Roman  garrison  was  dismissed 
unmolested. 

The  Romans,  as  they  had  an  Etruscan  Var  on  their  hands, 
were  anxious  to  accommodate  matters  amicably  in  the  south. 
Their  demands  were  therefore  very  moderate :  they  only  re* 
quired  the  release  of  those  taken  in  the  trireme ;  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Thurians,  and  restitution  of  their  property  ;  and 
the  surrender  of  the  authors  of  the  outrage.     Audience  was 
given  to  the  envoys  in  the  theatre.    When  they  entered,  the 
people  laughed  at  the  sight  of  their  purple-bordered  ^r<e^e;p^^^ 
and  the  faults  of  language  committed  by  L.  Postumius,  the 
chief  of  the  embassy,  redoubled  their  merriment.     As  the  en- 
voys were  leaving  the  theatre,  a  drunken  buffoon  came  and 
befouled  the  robe  of  Postumius  in  the  most  abominable  man-: 
ner;  the  peals  of  laughter  were  redoubled;  but  Postumius, 
holding  up  his. robe,  cried  out,  "Ay,  laugh,  laugh  while  ye 
may ;  ye  will  weep  long  enough  when  ye  have  to  wash  this 
out  in  blood."    He  displayed  at  Rome  his  unwashed  garment; 
and  the  senate,  after  anxious  deliberation,  declared  war  against 
Tarentum  (471)*.     The  consul  L.  iEmilius  Barbulawas  or- 
dered to  lead  his  army  thither,  to  oifer  anew  the  former  terms, 
and  if  they  were  refused,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour. 
Tbe   Tarentines,  however,  would   listen  to  no  terms ;  they 
resorted  to  their  usual  system  of  seeking  aid  from  the  mother- 
country,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  invite  over   Pyrrhus,  the 
renowned  king  of  Epirus.      Meantime  ^milius  laid  waste 
their  country,  took  several  strong  places,  and  defeated  them  in 
the  field. 

We  will  now  turn  our  view  northwards.  In  469  a  combined 
army  of  Etruscans  and  Senonian  Gauls  having  laid  siege  to 
Arretium,  the  prsetor  L:  Metellus  hastened  to  its  relief;  but 
his  army  was  totally  defeated,  thirteen  thousand  men  being 
slain,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  made  prisoners.  When  an 
embassy  was  sent  to  the  Gauls  to  complain  of  breach  of  treaty, 
and  to  redeem  the  prisoners,  the  GalUc  prince  Britomaris,  to 
avenge  his  father,  who  had  fallen  at  Arretium,  caused  the 
*  Dlonys.  Excerpt.  4.    Dion,  fragm.  145. 
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fedds  to  be  mirdered.  The  ecnmd  P.  Cem^iu  DolalbeBft 
imtaiitlj  mardied  tluroogli  the  Sabine  and  Picentian  country 
into  dut  of  the  Senonians,  whom  he  defeated  when  th^  met 
ham  in  the  field :  he  then  wasted  the  hmds,  burned  the  open 
Tiflaceiy  put  aU  the  men  to  death,  and  reduced  the  women  and 
diil£en  to  daTery.  Britomaris,  who  was  taken  alive,  was  re- 
aerred  to  grace  the  consul's  triumph. 

The  Boians,  who  dwelt  between  the  Senonians  and  the  Po, 
were  filed  with  rage  and  apprehension  at  the  fate  of  their 
bietluren,  and  assembling  all  their  forces  th^  entered  Etruiia, 
where  bdng  joined  bj  uie  Etruscans  and  the  remnant  of  the 
Senonians,  th^  pressed  on  for  Rome ;  but  at  the  lake  Yadimo 
the  eoBsnlar  armies  met  and  nearlj  annihilated  their  whole 
nrmji  the  Senonians,  it  is  said,  in  frenzy  of  despair  put  an  end 
to  themselves  when  €b£j  saw  the  batde  lost.  The  Gauls  ap- 
peared again  tlie  next  year  (470)  in'Etruria;  but  a  signal  de- 
feat near  Populonia  forced  them  to  sue  for  peace,  which  on 
account  of  the  war  in  the  south,  the  Bomans  readily  granted. 

The  war  with  the  Etruscans  continued  till  the  year  472, 
when  in  consequence  of  that  with  Pyrrhus,  the  Romans  con- 
dnded  a  peace  with  them  on  most  &TOurable  terms.  This 
peace  terminated  the  conflict,  which  had  now  lasted  for  thirty 
jrears,  and  cQnrerted  Etruria  into  Rome's  steadiest  and  most 
«dthfnl  dly. 


CHAPTER  Vni.* 
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PnisavSj.the  ablest  and  most  ambitiouB  prince  of  his  time, 
bat «  willing  ear  to  the  invitation  <^  the  Itidian  Greeks,  which 
Ud  out  to  him  such  a  prospect  of  extensiye  dominipn.     He 

*  Plot.  Pyrrhiu,  the  Epitomaton. 
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vent  his  wkaaHiBt,  the  orator  CSnets*,  haA  with  some  of  the 
enyoy 8»  to  aBBore  the  Tsrentiiies  of  aid :  and  ahortiy  aftenrarda 
M^  one  of  his  generals,  hmded  with  three  tihonsand  men  to 
garrison  the  town.  Having  assembled  an  anmj  of  20,000  loot, 
3000  hoiae,  2000  archers,  500  dk^ra,  and  twenty  dejdbanta, 
the  king  himself  set  sail  (472)  for  Italy ;  hot  a  storm  came  on 
and  dispersed  hia  fleet ;  sereral  sh^  were  sunk  or  cast  away; 
and  Pyninis,  who  had  escaped  with  difficulty,  reached  Taren- 
turn  with  hat  a  small  force.  He  did  not  sed^  to  exeieise  any 
aath<Hrity  tiH  the  rest  of  his  troops  were  arrived;  hut  as  soon 
as  he  mmd  himsdf  snfficiently  strong,  he  began  to  employ  the 
dictatorial  power  with  which  he  had  been  invested.  The  Ta- 
rentiiies  had  thon^t  that  they  woold  hove  nothing  to  do  but 
pay  money,  while  the  king's  troops  were  -jghting ;  but  Pyr- 
rhus  let  them  loiow  that  l£ey  also  must  share  in  tibe  toils  and 
dangers  of  war.  He  set  guards  at  llie  gates  t»  prevent  them 
fnm  TvamBg  oat  of  the  town,  as  they  were  domg ;  he  shnt 
i^  the  theatre^  fiNrbade  all  pdUie  meals  and  banquets,  ordered 
tae  yonnff  men  to  practise  mQitaiy  exercues  intoeir  gymnasia, 
«I>d^ual^1u■der  vllriMfl  pietexta;  the  piiaeq»l  m^ZatZ 
Epirus,  that  they  might  serve  as  hostages  In  ease  of  any  con- 
apiracy  against  lus  airthori^. 

The  consul  P.  Valerius  Lkviuus  having  led  his  army  ii^ 
Lucania,  Pyrrhus,  who  had  not  yet  been  j<»ned  by  has  allies, 
wrote  to  him  offering  to  arbitrate  between  the  Bomans  and  tiie 
Tarentines,  which  last  he  said  he  could  compel  to  give  si^w- 
faction.  Lsevinus  replied  that  the  king  must  first  atone  for 
having  entered  Italy ;  that  words  were  needless,  as  Father  Mars 
must  decide  between  them.  He  ordered  «  spy  who  was  taken 
to  be  led  through  his  army  and  then  dismissed  him  vrith  dixec^ 
ticms  to  tell  Pjmrhus  to  come  himself  and  see. 

Laevinus  was  encamped  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Siiis, 
in  the  plain  between  Herad^  and  Pandosia.  Pyrrhus  came 
«nd  occupied  the  (^posite  bank.  As  he  viewed  the  Bomaa 
camp,  he  obs^iired  to  one  of  his  fidends  that  the  barbarians  (the 
Greeks  so  named  all  people  but  themsdves)  showed  nothing 
of  tlf^  barbarian  in  tlieir  tactics.  His  object  was  to  prevent 
their  passing  the  river;  but  the  Roman  cavalry  crossed  it  higher 

*  Cinets  wu  a  Thegaaliaa  by  birth,  an  able,  eloquent,  and  noble-minded 
man,  well-worthy  oi  the  friendship  of  the  greatest  prince  of  the  age,  to 
whom  he  was  as  a  good  genius*  It  is  said  that  he  had  been  a  hearer  of 
Demosthenes;  but  that  can  hardly  have  been  the  ease,  as  the  great  Athenian 
had  now  been  dead  forty-one  years.  ^  Cineas'  style  of  oratory  inras  als« 
totally  different  from  his. 
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Up,  and  falling  on  the  rear  of  the  Epirots  who  guarded  the 
passage,  enabled  the  infantry  to  get  over.  Pjrrhus  sent  his 
Thessalian  horse  against  that  of  the  Romans,  which,  though  of 
an  inferior  quality,  stood  its  ground.  He  then  led  on  his 
infantry :  Megacles,  who  wore  the  roysl  hehn  and  mantle,,  was 
slain ;  both  sides  thought  Pyrrhus  had  fallen,  and  the  Epirots 
had  fled  but  that  the  king  made  himself  known.  Seven  times 
did  the  troops  on  each  side  advance  and  recede ;  the  consul 
then  thought  to  decide  the  battle  by  a  charge  of  horse  on  the 
rear ;  but  the  elephants  were  now  brought  into  action,  and  at 
the  sight  of  these  unknown  animals,  horses  and  men  were  filled 
with  terror ;  the  Thessalian  cavalry  then  charged  and  scattered 
them ;  they  drew  the  infantry  with  them  in  their  flight  over 
the  river,  and  none  perhaps  would  have  escaped,  were  it  not 
that  a  wounded  elephant  turned  his  rage  against  his  own  side. 
The  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  fled  to  Venusia ;  their  loss 
had  been  seven  thousand  slain  and  about  two  thousand  taken. 
On  the  side  of  the  victors  four  thousand  had  fallen.  When 
Pyrrhus,  on  the  following  day,  viewed  the  field  of  battle,  he 
cried,  "  With  such  soldiers  the  world  were  mine,  and  were  I 
their  general  the  Romans  would  have  it ! "  He  ordered  the 
bodies  of  the  Romans  to  be  burned  and  buried  like  those  of 
his  own  men.  He  proposed  to  the  prisoners  to  enter  his  ser- 
vice*, and  on  their  refusal  freed  them  from  fetters. 

The  whole  south  of  Italy  now  joined  Pyrrhus ;  but  this 
prince,  who  disliked  long  wars,  and  had  had  experience  of  Ro- 
man valour,  preferred  an  honourable  peace,  which  he  thought 
might  now  be  obtained,  to  a  prolonged  contest.  He  therefore 
despatched  his  friend  Cineas  to  Rome,  to  propose  a  peace,  on 
condition  of  the  independence  of  the  Italian  Greeks  being  ac- 
knowledged, and  all  that  had  been  taken  from  the  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Apulians  being  restored.  Peace 
being  made  on  these  terms,  the  Roman  prisoners,  among  whom 
were  six  hundred  knights,  would  be  released  without  ransom. 
The  eloquence  and  the  winning  manners  of  Cineas,  though  his 
gifts  were  refused,  had  a  great  effect  on  the  minds  of  many ; 
the  relatives  of  the  prisoners  were  anxious  on  their  account ; 
the  Etruscan  war  was  not  yet  ended.  ,  The  proffered  terms 
seemed  likely  to  be  accepted,  when  Ap.  Claudius,  who  on  ac- 
count of  the  blindness  with  which  he  was  afllicted  had  long 

*  The  Grecian  mercenaries  at  this  time  constantly  changed  sides  after  a 
defeat.  The  same  was  the  case  in  Italy  in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  Germany 
in  the  Thirty  years'  war. 
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abstained  from  public  affairs,  had  himself  carried  in  a  litter  to 
the  senate-house.  His  sons  and  sons-in-law  came  out  to  receive 
him,  and  led  him  in,  and  his  indignant  eloquence  banished  .all 
thoughts  of  peace  from  the  minds  of  his  auditors,  and  Cineas 
was  ordered  to  quit  Rome.  On  his  return  to  his  master  he  told 
him  that  Rome  was  a  temple,  the  senate  an  assembly  of  kings. 
While  he  was  yet  there,  two  legions  had  been  raised  to  reinforce 
Lseyinus,  and  volunteers  had  crowded  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness to  be  enrolled. 

Lsmnus,  who  was  now  in  Campania,  was  there  joined  by 
these  legions,  and  he  baffled  the  attempts  of  Pyrrhus  on  Capua 
and  Neapolis.  The  king,  as  he  could  not  bring  him  to  action, 
resolved  to  push  on  for  Rome,  and  form  a  junction  with  the 
Etruscans.  Instead  of  taking  the  Appian  or  lower  road,  on 
which  there  were  several  strong  towns^  ne  moved  by  the  Latin 
road  over  the  hills.  He  took  Fregellse,  entered  the  Hemican 
country,  where  the  people  declared  for  him,  pushed  on  to  Free- 
neste*,  and  advanced  nve  miles  beyond  it,  to  within  eighteen 
miles  of  Rome ;  but  there  his  course  ended.  Peace  had  just 
been  made  with  the  Etruscans,  and  the  army  employed  against 
them  was  now  in  Rome.  Leevinas  disturbed  the  communica- 
tions in  his  rear :  to  take  Rome  by  storm  or  blockade  was 
hopeless.  Heedless  of  the  prayers  of  the  Prsenestines  and  Her- 
nicans,  he  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps.  On  reaching  Cam- 
pania he  found  Lsevinus  at  the  head  of  six  legions :  ^'  What  i" 
cried  he,  "  am  I  fighting  with  the  hydra  V*  He  drew  up  his 
troops,  who  raised  the  war-cry  and  clashed  their  arms.  The 
Romans  replied  in  such  cheernil  tones  that  he  did  not  deem  it 
prudent  to  attack  them,  and  he  dismissed  his  allies  and  went 
to  Tarentum  for  the  winter. 

At  Tarentum  Pyrrhus  was  waited  on  by  three  Roman  am- 
bassadors, C.  Fabricius,  Q.  ^milius  Papus,  and  P.  Cornelius 
Dolabella,  all  consulars,  to  treat  <5f  the  ransom  or  exchange  of 
the  numerous  prisoners  who  were  now  in  his  hands  f.  He 
rejected  their  offers ;  but  he  gave  the  prisoners  permission  to 

*  He  had  a  view  of  Rome  from  the  citadel  of  this  town.  Florus,  i.  18. 

t  On  this  occasion,  we  are  told  (Plut.,  Pyrrhus,  20.)  that  the  king,  having 
learned  the  poverty  of  Fabricius  from  Cineas,  tried  to  induce  him  to  accept 
a  present  pf  gold.  The  Roman  declined ;  and  next  day,  as  he  and  Pyrrhua 
were  conversing,  a  curtain  behind  them  suddenly  drew  up,  and  an  elephant, 
which  had  been  placed  there  by  the  king's  orders,  stretched  his  trunk  out 
over  them  and  gave  a  loud  roar.  Fabricius,  who  had  never  seen  one  of 
these  huge  animals,  only  stepped  aside,  and  said  vnth  a  smile  to  the  king- 
**  Your  gold  did  not  move  me  yesterday,  nor  your  beast  today." 
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go  with  them  to  Rome  to  keep  the  SatmnaliAy  on  their  promise 
to  return  if  the  lenate  cfid  not  make  peace ;  and,  as  ail  their 
efforts  to  that  effect  proved  rBm,  they  returned  every  one  into 
captivity. 

In  the  spring  ^473)  Pyrrhns  opened  the  campaign  in  Apu- 
lia. He  was  l^sieging  Yennsia  when  he  heard  that  the  con- 
suls P.  Sulpidns  and  F.  Decins  were  advancing  to  its  relief; 
he  therefore  raised  the  siege,  and  prepared  to  give  them  battle 
at  a  place  named  Asculum,  on  ue  edge  x)f  the  mountains. 
As  the  ground  here  was  against  Pyrrhus,  the  advantage  was 
on  tl^e  side  of  the  Romans  in  the  first  engagement ;  but  he 
manceuvred  so  as  to  draw  them  dovm  into  the  plain,  where  by 
a  sudden  attadc  of  the  elephants  and  light  troopa  on  tibeur 
flank,  while  they  were  exhausting  theme^es  by  frmtleas  efforts 
against  the  solid  phalanx,  he  put  them  to  flight.  As  their 
camp  was  at  hano,  their  loss  was  but  6000  men :  that  of  the 
king  was  3505.  ''  One  such  victory  more,  and  I  am  undone/' 
cried  Pyrrhus,  who  retomed  to  Tarentum  vrithont  making  any 
attempt  on  the  Roman  camp. 

The  situation  of  Pyrrhus  was  now  rather  precarious ;  he  had 
lost  the  flower  of  his  troops ;  he  could  not  reckon  on  his  Italian 
allies,  who  had  even  plundered  his  camp  during  the  last 
action;  the  Qanls  had  invaded  Macedonia  and  menaced  all 
Greece,  and  he  could  not  draw  any  troops  from  Epirus ;  while 
the  Romans  had  coneluded  an  allwnce  with  the  Carthaginians, 
and  a  Punic  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  triremes  was  now 
off  the  coast  of  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  strong  inducements 
were  held  out  to  mm  to  pass  over  into  Sicily,  and  deliver  it 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  Aomans,  on  their 
side,  ovring  to  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  consequent  on  the 
war,  vrere  extremely  desirous  of  peace.  Just  at  this  time  '(4  74), 
we  are  told*^  IVrrhus*  physician  sent  secretly  to  the  consuls 
C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  j£mihus,  offering  for  a  reward  to  poison 
his  master.  The  consuls,  abhorring  the  treason,  eave  infor- 
mation ^of  it  to  the  king.  Pyrrhus  immediately  despatched 
Cineas  to  Rome  vrith  his  thanks  to  the  senate ;  he  gave  gifts 
and  clothes  to  all  his  prisoners  and  sent  them  home  with  him. 
Cineas  was  also  the  bearer  of  rich  presents  to  the  principal 
persons  of  both  sexes  at  Rome.  These  presents  were,  how- 
ever, all  rejected ;  the  friendship  of  the  Romans  was  to  be  had 

*  Then  is  great  contradietion  in  the  varioai  aocounte  of  thii  tramactioB. 
Niebohr  layi  that  it  waa  a  mere  fiction  to  open  oommunicatioD,  and  waa  ao 
uaderatood  by  all  partiea. 
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^without  gifts,  it  was  replied,  if  Fyrrhus  would  quit  Italy.  The 
prisoners  of  his  allies  were  released  in  exchange,  and  a  trace 
was  conduded. 

^  Pyrrhus  was  now  at  liberty  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Sidliots.  He  left  Italy,  where  he  had  spent  two  years  and 
fonr  months,  and  passing  over  to  Sicily,  remained  th^re  some- 
what more  than  two  years,  and  made  himself  master  oi  nearly 
the  whole  island.  Dnring  his  absence,  the  Boman  anns»  under 
Fabridus  and  other  leaders,  were  directed  with  soccess  aeainst 
his  Italian  allies.  At  length  finding  fortone  becoming  adTerae 
to  him  in  Sicily,  and  being  urged  by  the  prayers  of  the  Taren- 
tines  and  his  other  allies,  he  returned  to  Italy  (476)  with  an 
army  of  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  a  portion  of  which  he 
sent  into  Lucania  against  the  consul  Lentulus,  while  with  the 
remainder  he  advanced  to  engage  the  odier  consnl,  M'  Cuiius 
Dentatus,  who  was  encamped  near  Beneventmn  in  Samninm* 

Conns  occupied  a  strong  position  on  a  hei^t,  intending  to 
await  the  arrival  of  his  colleagae.  It  was  the  intention  of 
I^rrhus  to  attack  him  at  daybreak  with  some  elephants  and 
picked  troops.  A  dream,  it  is  said,  whidi  he  had  as  he  slum- 
bered in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  terrified  him,  and  he  wished 
to  give  up  the  project ;  but  his  officers  m^ing  cm  him  the  im- 
policy of  allowing  the  two  Roman  armies  to  join,  he  sent  for- 
ward the  troops.  To  reach  the  heights  bdoind  the  Boman 
camp,  they  had  to  go  a  round  throng  dense  woods,  guided 
by  torchlight.  They  lost  their  way,  meir  torches  burned  out^ 
and  it  was  broad  day  when  they  reached  their  destination. 
Being  wearied  with  their  mardi,  they  were  easily  pnt  to  flight. 
The  consul  then  came  down  into  the  plain  to  engage  the  main 
army ;  the  Bomans  were  victorious  on  one  wing,  but  the  other 
was  driven  back  to  the  camp  by  the  phalanx  and  the  elephants. 
Here  a  shower  of  arrows,  bearing  burning  wax  and  tar,  was 
hnrled  on  the  beasts,  which  growing  furious  carried  confbsion 
into  the  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  The  rout  was  now  complete, 
and  IVnhus'  camn  was  taken.  The  king  soon  after  (478) 
quitted  Italy  with  but  6000  foot  and  500  horse,  and  two  years 
later  he  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Ai^os*. 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  nine  years  the  Boman  do- 
minion was  established  over  the  south  and  east  of  Italy,  but 
few  of  the  particulars  have  been  transmitted  to  us. 

The  Italian  states  stood  in  different  relations  to  Bome.  In 
general  they  held  all  t^eir  lands  in  full  property,  paying  no 

*  Hiftory  of  Greece,  p.  425. 
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land  tax ;  but  in  a  namber  of  cases  a  portion  of  their  f ^erritoiy 
iiad  been  conrerted  into  Boman  pnbuc  land,  and  assigned  to 
colonists  Of  occupied  in  the  usual  manner.  They  were  go- 
remed  hy  their  own  laws  and  magistrates ;  but  they  had  to 
supply  troops  in  rated  proportions,  when  Bome  was  at  war, 
and  arm  ana  pay  and  perhaps  feed  them.  They  were  named 
allies*  (Soeii),  as  distinct  from  the  Latins  (Nomen  Latinumyf, 
who  stood  on  a  somewhat  different  footing.  The  infantry  of 
the  Latins  and  Allies  in  a  Roman  army  usually  equalled  that 
of  the  Ij^fions  in  number;  the  caralry  was  thrice  as  nume- 
rous,     'nieir  continirents  were  always  commanded  by  their 


Durinff  the  period  at  the  end  of  which  we  are  now  arrived, 
considerable  alterations  were  made  in  the  political  and  military 
systems  of  the  Romans.    These  we  will  now  proceed  to  explain. 

In  the  year  442,  Ap.  Claudius,  afterwards  named  the  Blind 
(Caeus),  from  the  misfortune  which  befell  him,  was  made  cen- 
sor with  C.  Plautius.  He  distinguished  his  censorship  by  com- 
mencing the  celebrated  Appian  Koad,  which  was  gradually  exr 
tended  from  Bome  to  Capua,  and  thence  across  tne  peninsula 
to  Brundisium,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 
In  the  time  of  the  empire  it  was  pared  the  whole  way  with 
square  blocks  of  stone,  and  was  justly  named  the  Queen  of 
Boads.  He  likewise  made  the  first  aqueduct,  the  Aqua  Appia, 
at  Bome ;  the  water  being  convey ed  under^ound  trom  some 
springs  near  the  Prtenestine  road,  about  ei^t  miles  from  the 
cityj. 

But  the  changes  which  Appius  attempted  to  make  in  the 
constitution  are  of  more  importance  in  a  political  point  of 
view.  When  selecting  the  senate,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  he 
omitted  his  enemies,  and  put  in  their  place  the  sons  of  freed- 
xnen ;  but  all  united  against  this  innovation,  and  the  consuls 

*  It  seems  probable  that  the  term  Allies  applied  only  to  the  Sabellian 
rMSOPlcs  and  those  of  Southern  Italy,  and  that  it  did  not  include  the  Tuscans, 
umbrians,  or  Italian  Greeks ;  perhaps  not  even  the  Bruttians,  as  being  half- 
Greeks.  None,  therefore,  but  genuine  Italians  could  serve  in  the  Uoroaii 
armies. 

t  The  proper  expression  was  $ocii  et  (or  ae)  nomen  Latinum,  as  in  SaU 
lust  and  other  accurate  writers ;  the  tocii  nominit  Latini  of  Livy  is  quite 
incorrect*     * 

t  This  was  the  form  of  the  aqueducts  made  during  the  republic ;  those 
on  trches,  of  which  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen,  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
fmpire* 
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of  the  next  year  called  the  origmal  members  of  the  Semite. 
Appius,  being  thus  foiled,  took  another  and  a  more  pernicious 
course  :  he  distributed  the  freedmen  throughout  all  the  tribes, 
and  thus  in  effect  put  the  elections  entirely  into,  their  hands* 
To  understand  this,  we  must  obserre  that  the  serarians,  among 
whom  the  Libertini  or  freedmen  were  included,  were  a  very 
numerous  and  even  wealthy  body  ;  for  all  the  arts  and  trades 
at  Rome  were  exercised  by  them,  the  plebeians  being  restricted 
to  agriculture.  They  were  divided  into  a  number  of  guilds, 
of  which  that  of  the  Scribse,  or  notaries,  was  the  most  import- 
ant, as  nearly  all  the  public  and  private  legal  writing  at  Home, 
of  which  there  was  a  great  quantity,  was  exercised  by  them. 
The  notaries  were  now  directed  by  Cn.  Flavins,  one  of  the 
ablest  men  of  his  time,  who  acted  in  concert  with  Ap.  Claudius. 
When  we  reflect  then  that  the  plebeians  were  continually  re- 
duced by  service  in  war,  from  which  the  serarians  were  exempt^ 
and  that  they  also  unwillingly  left  their  farms  to  come  to  at- 
tend elections  at  Rome,  we  may  easily  see  how  the  eerarians 
of  a  rural  tribe,  who  were  numerous  and  always  on  the  spot, 
could  determine  its  vote.  As  a  proof,  Cn.  Flavins  himself  was 
in  449  made  curule  sedile,  and,  to  annoy  the  genuine  Romans 
still  more,  his  colleague  was  Q.  Anicius  of  Pneneste,  therefore 
a  mere  munieep9,  and  one  who  had  actually  been  in  arms  against 
Rome  a  few  years  before'*'.  On  this  occasion  the  senators  laid 
aside  their  gold  rings,  the  knights  their  silver  horse-trappings, 
in  token  of  mourning,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  change 
the  law  of  election. 

It  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  that  Appius,  who  was  at  all 
times  a  strenuous  opposer  of  the  claims  of  the  plebeian  nobi- 
lity, acted  on  this  occasion  as  the  agent  of  the  small  knot  of 
patrician  oligarchs  who  wished  to  exclude  the  rival  nobles 
from  plJEices  of  honour  and  dignity.  Oligarchs  thus  situated 
usually  seek  to  make  allies  of  the  inferior  people ;  and  Appius 
and  his  friends  may  have  regarded  the  debasement  of  the  ple- 
beian tribes,  by  mixing  freedmen  through  them,  as  the  surest 
means  to  attain  their  ends ;  for  neither  they  nor  their  descend- 
ants could  presume,  it  was  supposed,  to  aspire  to  the  consu- 
late, and  their  enmity  to  the  plebeian  order  might  be  reckoned 
on  with  some  confidence,  for  keeping  them  from  conferring  it 
cm  the  plebeian  nobility. 

Cn.  Flavins  had  gained  his  popularity  by  two  acts  of  real 
benefit  to  the  people.   The  dies  fasti,  or  days  on  which  courts 

*  PUiqry  Nat  Hist,  xxxiii.  1. 
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.iNit  and  justice  was  admittiftteyed,  were  at  tlus  time  jSivided  in 
jft  Tery  perplexing  way  through  the  year,  and  peo|^  could 

,  only  learn  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  pontifPs.    iPhudus 

.  made  a  ealendar  in  which  the  mtture  of  each  day  was  marked, 
mod  hung  it  up  publicly  in  the  ^Eurum,  thus  coi^erring  an  im-^ 
portaot  benefit  on  the  whole  people.  He  further  made  and 
published  a  eelloctieoaofaU  the  le^fonns  in  civil  actions*.  It 
is  said  that  it  was  «t  the  impulse  of  Appius  that  he  made  the 
Tasti  publicf. 

In  449  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Deciia  were  a;eated  oBnsors  in 
order  to  obTtate  the  eril  caused  hy  Appius.    Th^  sepamted 

.  the  whole  of  the  marketrf&ction  {turba  /arenas),  as  the  sera- 
liaQS  w^ffi  ealkd,  from  the  nxul  tribes ;  and  placed  them  in 

.  ihe  four  city  tribes ;  and  the  measure  was  conadeied  of  such 
in^oortance  that  Faluns  derived  the  name  of  Maximus  (Moft- 
great)  £rom  it.  We  will  endeavour  to  show  in  what  its  im- 
portance consisted,  »id.thatit  was  only  part  i)f  a  great  change 
m  the  constitution  {. 

In  consequence  of  the  cbaoge  -m  Uie  value  of  mon^,  of  the 
CKtenaon  of  the  frandiise  tto  such  a  number  of  people  by  the 
formation  of  new  tribes,  of  the  necessity  of  incareasing  the 
number  of  those  liable  io  serre  in  the  legions,  and  from  other 
causes,  the  Servian  constitation  of  the  cksses  was  no  longer 
adapted  to  the  Eoman  people.  It  was  therefore  abandonad, 
and  in  its  place  a  new  one,  founded  on  the  tribes,  was  substi- 
tuted §«  Il&e  tribes  wese  diiodcd  neaeh  into  two  centwies,  one 
of  old  and  one  of  young  men :  the  Six  Suffirages  remomed ; 
fill  who  had  a  million  of  asses  ttod  upwards  of  pr^^y  were 

E laced  in  the  twelve  plebeian  equestrian  centuries ;  jail  who 
ad  prqierty  betiveen  that  sum  and  4000  asses  had  votes  in 
file  trHies.  I^e  eenturies,  wilii  tihe  exertion  of  the  Sufficages, 
were  divided  into  tmo  Clauea,  the  'first  containing  the  meal 
tribes  and  plebdum  knightq,  the  second  the  city  trihesi  tiie 
centuries  of  the  f(»mer  were  termed  Primo  Voeatm,  those  ^f 
the  latter  Pottremo  Vocatm.  Those  of  the  nuosl  tribes  deeided 
by  lot  whidi  i^ould  vote  iSarst ;  and  th$  fiuoeessful  <»e  m»A 
named  the  Prsercigatsre^  as  hm%  fimt  adted  by  the  fseridiBg 

^  PIiiLy,^at.Hi8t.zxxm.l.  Liv.iz.  46.t3cDet3!r8t.i  41;ProMiireiia,t2. 

+  PUny, «/ «t9»ra. 

X  In  what  follows  we  give  a  hypofchesis  of  Kiebidir's ;  iat  Hw  pBoofeaad 
deirelopBient  we  nmst  rcter  to  hiB  •wn  woik,  toL  ilL  320  Mq. 

%  That  the  Sendan  constitiitioin  was  abandoned  hmg  b^ie  tiie  exid<if 
ihe  republic,  is  proved  by  the  following  passages :  liv.  i.  43 ;  zxiv.  7  and  '9i 
^BvL  22 ;  zxvii.  6.    Cic.  BaUns,  iL  2.    Pta&s,20. 
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inagifirtiftte  :  its  Toie  jgeaendty-deoided  tlie  otliefre.  The  order 
of  Totiiig  was,  the  -^rat  -class,  ihe  EnfFrages,  f^e  seeond  class*. 
The  whole  numheT  of  centnries  at  this  time,  when  there  were 
thHty-one  tribes,  was  eighty,  t.  e,  six  patrician  and  twelve  ple- 
beian equestrian,  fiflty-four  rural,  and  eight  ci^  centuries  f. 

The  new-modelled  nomitia  of  the  tribes  differed  from  the 
original  one  in  four  points  ;  viz.  the  separation  of  the  plebeian 
knights,  and  t^e  participation  of  the  patricians ;  the  division 
into  centuries  of  old  and  young  men ;  the  exclusion  of  the 
Proletarians  ;  the  erafiloyment  of  the  auspices.  We  may  see 
that  it  retained  as  much  of  the  Servian  constitntion  as  wag 
poBsflble  :  tintt  it  ^was  a  nearer  approach  to  democracy  is  not  to 
tie  denied,  but  fdus  was  -unavoidable ;  yet  there  was  not  actually 
imirersal  suffrage  as  in^^e  Greek  democracies  ;  and  as,  except 
on  8om«  very^partkrakr  oeoasions,  it  could  be  only  the  people 
-of  property  in  the  tofbI  tribes  that  were  at  Rome  when  the 
•eomitia  were  held,  1^  elections  and  the  passing  of  laws  must 
have  lain  almost  'entirely  with  them.  The  wisdom  of  Fabios 
IB  proved  by  the  length  of  time  that  the  system  continued  to 
'work  well.  Its  eormption  proceeded  from  causes  which  he 
could  not  have  foreseen  or  obviated. 

The  changes  in  the  military  system  during  this  period  were 
also  considerable.    They  were  to  the  following  effect. 

The  unwieldy,  helpless  nature  of  the  phalanx  had  at  some 
time,  perhaps  m  the  Gallic  war,  become  apptuent,  and  it  was 
converted  into  a  more  active  form.  At  the  time  of  the  Latin 
war  we  find  the  legion  thus  constituted {.  It  consisted  of  ^ve 
cohorts  or  battalions,  the  Hastats,  Principes,  Triarians,  Bora- 
rians,  and  Accensi^  the  first  two  were  named  Anteaignani  and 
Antq)ilani,  because  they  were  stationed  before  the  standards 
(n^fna)  and  the  Triarians,  who  were  also  named  Pilani  from 
their  weapon,  ihepilum^.    The  Antesignani  consisted  each  et 

*  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  33. 

t  The  four  city  tribes  were  the  Suborane,  Esquiline,  Colline  and  PalA*> 
tine ;  the  fifteen  original  rural  ones  were  the  ^milian,  CamiHan,  Cluentian, 
Cornelian,  Fabian^^Giileriwi,  Horatian,  Lemonian,  Menenian,  Papirian,  Pn- 
pinian,  Romilian,  SergisB,  A^etorian,  Yottmian.  The  CSandian  was  added 
in  250 ;  the  Crustumine  in  259;  the  Stellatine,  Tromentine,  Sabatine,  and 
Amiensian  in  868 ;* the  Poraptme  and  Pabfilianin  397 ;  the  Msecian  and 
Scaptian  in  421 ;  the  Ufentine  and  Falerine  in  435 ;  the  'Terenline  and 
Ameniian  in  453,'JUBd  the  Ydme  and  Qmbrfaie  about  514 ;  tfans  making  35 

in  all.  t  l^i"^*  ^ii*  S* 

{  ThepUum  was  m'Wflapon  composed  of  a  handle  of  wood  three  cubits 
long,  and  an  iron  liead  «f  the  same  length,  one  half  tif  which  projected  be* 
jFond  the  wood.  ^ 

I  2 
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fijEteea  maniples  or  thirty  centuries ;  and  in  the  plan,  which 
sapposed  thurty  trihes,  each  century  contained  thirty  men  with 
the  centurion;  and  the  cohort  therefore  900  men  and  30  officers. 
As  ererythin^  in  the  Roman  institutions  was  regular  and 
uniform,  we  must  suppose  the  remaining  cohorts  to  he  of  equal 
strength  ;  and  this  giyes  a  total  of  4500  common  men  for  the 
le^on;  of  which  2400  (viz.  600  Hastats,  900  Principesand  900 
Triarians,)  were  troops  of  the  line;  1200  (m.  300  Hastats  and 
900  JEtorarianSy)  Hght  troops*;  the  900  Accensi  were  merely  a 
dep6t-hattalion  that  followed  the  legion.  Two  legions  thus 
composed  formed  a  consular  army. 

The  Hastats  derived  their  name  from  the  spears  {haata) 
"which  they  hore  ;  the  Principes  were  so  called  as  being  of  the 
first  class  t ;  the  Triarians  as  being  formed  out  of  the  first  three 
classes  ^j  for  the  Romans  in  the  period  of  this  legion  still  served 
according  to  the  classes ;  the  Rorarians,  or  Sprinklers,  from 
their  task  of  sJiowering  (rorare)  their  missiles  in  the  beginning 
of  the  action  §.  The  40  centuries  of  the  first  class  gave  30  for 
the  Principes,  10  for  the  Triarians ;  the  second  and  third  class 
gave  each  10  for  th^  Triarians,  their  remaining  20  being  the 
Hastats  of  the  line.  Of  the  forty  centuries  of  the  last  two 
classes,  10. were  light  Hastats,  and  30  Rorarians. 

The  maniples  of  the  three  cohorts  of  troops  of  the  line  were 
drawn  up  in  quincunx,  thus  : 

aDODDDDa 

aaoaaaaD 
n        D.°        °        D        D        n        D 

with  lanes  or  intervals  between  them.  Each  maniple,  as  con- 
sisting of  two  centuries,  had  two  centurions  to  command  it, 
and  a  standard-bearer.  The  maniples  of  the  Hastats  contained 
40  shielded  men,  that  is,  men  of  the  second  and  third  class  ||, 
20  armed  only  with  spear  and  dart,  that  is,  of  the  fourth  class ; 
the  Principes  bore  spears  and  long  cut-and-thrust-swords ;  the 
Triarians  pila ;  the  Rorarians  slings,  as  being  of  the  fifth  class. 
When  in  battle  array,  the  light  troops  were  in  front,  and  began 
the  action  ;  they  then  retired  through  the  lanes :  the  Hastats 
succeeded,  and  when  they  were  wearied,  they  fell  back  through 

^  Niebuhr  gives  these  numbers  2200  and  1100;  but  in  this  case  300 
Hastats  remained  unaccounted  for. 

t  '*  Scutati  omnes  insignibus  maxime  armis."  (layy.)  This  shows  that 
they  were  men  of  property. 

t  Notfromtheirposition,forthentheirnamewouldhavebeen  TerttarUoM. 

$  *'  Ideo  quod  ante  rorat  quam  pluit."    Yarro,  L.  L.  viL  58. 

0  See  the  system,  p.  50. 
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the  Principes,  who  then  came  into  action ;  and  if  the  enetnj 
Btill  resisted^  the  Triarians,  who  had  hitherto  been  sitting  under 
their  standards,  rose,  the  Principes  and  Hastats  retired  through 
the  intervals  of  their  maniples,  which  then  closed;  and  the  Tri- 
arians, haying  hnrled  their  pila  on  the  wearied  foes,  fell  on 
them  sword  in  hand. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  legion  underwent 
a  further  modification,  and  became  such  as  it  was  idien  Oj^ 
posed  to  Hannibal,  and  as  it  is  described  by  Polybius'*'.  Fa- 
bins  Maximus  and  Dedus  were  probably  the  authors  of  this 
change  also. 

As  the  class  system  was  no  longer  suited  to  the  levies,  they 
were  now  made  from  the  tribes,  from  each  of  which  four  oen-^ 
turies,  or  120  men,  were  selected  for  each  l^on;  so  that 
when  the  tribes  were  thirty-five,  the  legion  contained  4200 
common  men.  These  were  all  armed  by  the  state,  and  clafr> 
sified  according  to  their  age ;  the  youngest  being  the  light 
troops,  or  Velites,  who  began  the  battle  ;  the  next  in  age  the 
Hastats,  and  so  on ;  the  Triarians  being  the  oldest  men.  The 
Hastats  and  Principes  carried  pila  and. swords,*  the  Triarians 
were  armed  with  spears.  Of  the  4200  men  of  the  legion^ 
1 200^  or  twenty  maniples,  were  Hastats ;  the  same  number 
Principes ;  one  half  of  it,  or  600,  Triarians ;  the  remaining 
1200  Velites.  The  cavalry  of  each  legion  consisted  of  30O 
men  divided  into  ten  troops  (turma:),  each  of  30  men,  and 
commanded  by  three  Decurions.  Its  station  in  action  was  on 
the  wings.  Each  legion  had  six  tribunes,  each  maniple  two 
centurions  and  two  ensigns:  legates  ilegati)  or  lieutenants 
commanded  the  l^ons  under  the  general.  The  array  of  bat- 
tle still  continued  to  be  in  quincunx. 

As  the  century  continued  to  be  drawn  up  three  in  front  and 
ten  deep,  a  question  arises  how  it  was  to  act ;  and  it  can  only 
have  been  in  the  following  manner.     The  century  also  was 

drawn  up  in  quincunx, 

*  *  * 


«  *  « 

#  *  « 

thus  forming  ten  lines,  each  man  being  allotted  a  space  of 
three  feet  every  way.  When  those  in  the  first  line  had  thrown 

»  Polybius,  vL  19-26,  xvin.  13-15. 
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tiuir  pila,  thej  Ml  baek,  and  the  KcoBd  line  itepped  fimnid 
Mul  took  th«ir  place,  uul  so  on  till  the  wfaole  ten  lines  had 
engaged ;  and  it  tbew  ma  a  nipply  of  pila,  the  game  conraa 
may  nave  been  gone  throa^  over  again;  the  same  was  tbecasa 
«ben  th^  ain*t»ai^l*y  their  bw«^ 

Vbst  the  IHaatan  of  Ibane  was  at  tUs  penad  wc  hare  not 
tJtemeanaof  aaeertaining.  Brief  dry  (diTiHiidesofpBbliceTMit» 
were  kept ;  tlte  Amend  ondifou  niade  orei  men  of  rank  were 
preserml  by  their  &miUea  ;  a  moral  poem  at  App.  Claudiu* 
the  Blind,  and  his  speech  against  peaee  with  I^rrhos,  were 
extant  in  Qccto's  days.  Cato  and  Vano*  say  that  it  was  the 
cnstom  of  the  Romaoa  to  sing  at  thrar  '  '     " 

taining  the  |aaiaes  of  the  illoBtriaas  n 
is  the  opinion  of  Niebnhrt,  that  the  peens  from  which  he 
anppoaea  the  hiatoiy  of  the  kings  and  en  the  early  days  of  the 
republic  to  hare  bMn  limned,  were  the  prodHction  of  plebeiaa 
poets,  and  eompooed  after  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  dty 
iyy  the  Gauls ;  the  middle  of  the  fifUi  centniy,  wbidt  was  tlie 
golden  age  of  Soman  art,  may,  he  thinks,  also  have,  been  that 
of  Roman  poetry^.  The  measure  in  which  tlu  fiomans  com- 
posed thdr  poems,  and  which  is  named  Satnrnian  Verse,,  con- 
tanned  to  be  used  to  the  middle  of  the  serentb  century  of  the 
dty ;  but  we  have  very  few  specimens  of  it  lemainii^  and  itff 
nature  is  but  imperleetly  understood  §. 

•  Tbe  fomer  in  Cicero,  Trac  Qosat.  i  2.  W.  2,  Bratui,  19 ;  tUe  latter 
in  NonitU,  ■■  t.  Jmmi  voce.  From  the  pasaage  of  Che  Bnitm,  qaa  mallU 
$tiailu  toUt  nam  (Cilonis)-isfarnn,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  Ihe  en*. 
torn  had  gone odtcrfiue  long  before  Caio'stime;  ;et  intheopiaionof  Nie>. 
bnhr,  DionTrini  (i.  79.)  plainly  ipeiki  o[  bsllulj  of  Romnlat  and  Hemui 
W  being  Itill  mug  in  hit  time.  Horace  *Uo  (Carm.  iv.  15.  25-32.)  seeau 
to  ipeak  of  the  pnctice  of  singing  the  praises  of  the  renowned  of  ancient 
days  ai  still  conUauing. 

t  Hiilar;  of  Rome,  L  p.  257< 

X  We  put  little  faith  in  lbi<  theory.  It  ww  moct  prob^ly  Nvfiu*  and 
Enniiu  that  gave  the  early  bistoiy  the  poetic  hue  which  we  discern  in 
Livy.  The  Matoric  Romaacei  of  Spain  [those  of  the  Cid,  far  example), 
which  are  in  general  mere  rerte,  utterly  devoid  of  poetic  beantics,  will  per- 
bapa  give  di  the  beit  idea  of  those  old  Romaa  baUadi,  to  which  the  Lay* 
of  Mr.  Uacanlay  cannot  have  even  the  lemotest  reaembiancc. 

i  ^i:c  our  note  on  Hor.  Ep.  u.  1,  159. 
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Ctathage.— Knt  Panic  War. — Siege  of  Agrigentum. — ^Boman  Fleet-^ 

Nsval  Victory  of  Dailius. — ^IhTBsioii  of  AMca. — ^Defeat  and  Capture  a£ 

KeguinB. — LoMes  of  the  Romans  at  Sea^ — Battle  of  I'anornms. — ^Death 

'of  Begnlm.— Defeat  of  Ckudius.— "^etoryat  the  iEgaiian  lales.— Fewer 

^ra&L  Cartfiage.— Efftcta  of  the  War. 

THS-prannt  poition  of  our  hiatoiy  wifl  Be  chiefly  occupied  bj 
tkoK  wax»  between  Rome  ai\d  Cartnage  ;  we  will  therefore  com- 
mence  k  by  a  biief  ^eteb  of  the  polMcal  constitutioa  and 
history  of  the  latter  state. 

Cactiiage  was  a*  oolony  of  the  Fhcsnidansf  founded  on  the 
noitk  oiMiflt  of  Africa  about  a  eentiiry  before  the  building  of 
Ibme.  Tha- colony  was  led,  it  is-  said,  by  Elissa  or  Dido,  the 
fflrter  of  the  long  of  Tyre :  »  i^t  of  laud  nnder  payment  of 
tribute  was  obtained  from  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
CQuntryr  vad^  &  town  built^^  which  rapidly  increased  in  size  and 

*  Po^piiniB»  L  1—64,  tlifi  EjdtcMBitQrK 

t  The  Greeks  called  the  Tynans  and  Sidonius  ^ivtxesy  on  anoonnt  of 
their  f«&  or /n»7»<9  garments ;  hence  the  Latin  Ponw  and /wiwciifc 
'  t  ThefiHtordtadeLofthetovnwasnatiu:allynamedBetzfiia(,/brf),of 
niuchithe  Greeks  made  Byrsa  (fiifpaa),  and  as  this  signified  an  or-Mr, 
tbe^  imented  thetale  of  Dido's  deceiving  the  Afticans  by  asking  ibr  as  moeli- 
land' as  an  ox-hide  would  indude,  and  when  they  gave  it,  cutting  the  hide 
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wealth.  The  people  first  freed  themselves  from  the  tribute, 
then  reduced  tne  adjoining  tribes,  and  gradually  extended  thdr 
dominion  over  the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  confines  of  Gyrene 
to  the  Atlantic.  The  Balearic  isles  and  Sardinia  also  owned 
the  dominion  of  Carthage,  and  she  early  had  settlements  on  the 
north  coast  of  Sicily. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage  obtained  the  praise  of  Ari- 
stotle.    It  was,  like  those  of  the  most  fiourishine  commerdal 
states  of  antiquity,  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  democracy, 
with  a  preponderance  of  the  former,  which  was  composed  of 
the  families  of  greatest  wealth  and  influence,  from  whom  the 
persons  were  chosen  who  were  to  fill  the  chief  offices  in  the 
state,  and  who  all  served  without  salary.  The  senate  was  formed 
out  of  the  principal  fiunilies,  and  its  members  had  their  seats 
for  life.     It  was  presided  over  by  the  two  Suffetes^^  ma^« 
strates  who  are  compared  to  the  Roman  consuls  and  the  Spar- 
tan kings.    If  the  suffetes  and  senate  disagreed,  the  matter 
was  brought  before  the  people,  whose  dedsion  was  conclusive, 
on  which  occasion  any  one  who  pleased  might  speak  and  give 
liis  opinion.    The  suffetes  frequently  went  out  in  the  command 
of  the  armies,  but  the  office  of  general  was  distinct  from  theirs. 
There  was  a  magistracy  of  one  hundred  judees,  to  whom  the 
generals  had  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct  in  war ;  and 
nowhere  does  the  Punic  character  appear  in  a  more  odioua 
light  than  in  the  cruel  punishments  inflicted  on  those  whose 
only  fault  had  been  their  01  fortune ;  nothing  being  more  com* 
mon  than  for  them  to  crucify  a,  defeated  general.    These  Hun* 
dred,  who  resembled  the  Spartan  Ephors,  became  like  them 
m  course  of  time  the  tyrants  oi  the  state,  and  helped  to  cause 
its  ruin. 

The  troops  of  Carthage  were  chiefly  mercenaries  hired  in 
AMca,  Spam,  Gaul,  and  Italy.  The  Carthaginians  were  re- 
markably precious  of  the  blood  of  their  own  citizens,  while 
the^  lavished  that  of  their  mercenaries  with  reckless  prodi- 


gahhr. 
The 


le  first  attempt  made  by  the  Carthaginians  to  extend  their 
dominion  in  Sicuy  was  at  the  time  of  Xerxes'  invasion  of 
Greece,  when  they  sustained  a  most  decisive  defeat  at  Himera 

into  thongf.    Thii  itoiy  has  gone  the  round  of  the  world.    Hassan  Sabah, 
the  chief  of  the  Assassins,  thus  got  the  fort  of  Alamdt  in  Persia,  the  Eng^h 
(the  Persians  say)  Calcutta,  Heugist  and  Horsa  their  settlement  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  and  one  of  the  colonies  in  New  England  its  land  from  the  Indians* 
*  The  Hebrew  Shqfetim,  or  Judg»!s. 


I       — 
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from  Gelo  of  Syracuse.  They  refrained  from  any  further  efibrts 
till  the  people  of  Segesta  (Egesta),  who  had  called  the  Athenians^ 
into  Sicily,  applied,  on  their  defeat,  to  Carthage  for  aid  againsC~ 
Selinus.  The  aid  was  granted ;  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  ft 
succession  of  wars  for  more  than  a  century  hetween  the  Car^ 
thaginians  and  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  in  which  the'former  acquired 
the  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  We  are  now 
tQ  see  them  in  conflict  with  the  mistress  of  Italy. 

The  war  hetween  these  two  powerful  rivals  commenced  in 
a  manner  httle  creditahle  to  Rome:  the  following  was  the 
occasion.  After  the  death  of  Agatiiocles  of  Syracuse,  the 
Campanian  mercenaries  who  had  heen  in  his  pay  were  dis- 
missed. They  left  Syracuse  as  if  they  were  returning  home, 
but  instead  of  doing  so  they  treacherously  seized  the  town  of 
Messana ;  they  partly  killed,  partly  expelled  the  men,  and  di- 
vided the  women,  children,  and  property  among  themselves.. 
'Aie  name  which  they  assumed  was  Mamertines* ;  they  con- 
quered several  places  in  the  island,  their  numbers  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  when  their  countrymen  had  imitated  their  treachery 
in  the  opposite  town  of  Rhegiumf  ,  a  strict  alliance  was  formed 
between  the  two  fireebooting  communities.  But  when  the  Ro- 
mans had  destroyed  the  Italian  allies,  and  they  had  themselves 
sustained  a  complete  defeat  from  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  they  saw 
the  necessity  of  foreign  aid  if  they  would  escape  destruction.  A 
part  of  them  therefore  applied  to  Hanno,  a  Punic  admiral,  and 
put  the  citadel  into  his  hands  ;  while  another  party  sent  off  to 
Rome,  offering  possession  of  the  town,  and  imploring  aid  on  the 
score  of  consanguinity  (488)  J. 

The  Roman  senate  was  greatly  perplexed  how  to  act.  It 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  the  Carthaginians 
from  becoming  masters  of  Messana ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Rome's  policy  had  hitherto  been  in  the  main  upright  and  ho- 
nourable; and  with  what  face  could  they,  who  had  just  punished 

*  From  Mamers,  or  Man,  the  god  of  war. 

t  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  eighth  legion,  consisting 
of  Campanians,  had  been  placed  in  garrison  at  Rhegium.  Under  the  pretext 
of  a  conspiracy  among  the  inhabitants,  they  massacred  the  men^  and  reduced 
the  women  and  children  to  slavery,  and  casting  off  their  allegiance  acted  as 
an  independent  state.  In  482,  however,  the  consul  C.  Genucius  stormed 
the  town,  and  he  led  the  300  who  remained  alive  of  the  legion  to  Rome^ 
where  they  were  scourged  and  beheaded  at  the  rate  of  fifty  a  day. 

.  $  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  in  this  year  the  first  show  of  gf  Klia> 
tors  was  given  to  the  Roman  people  by  M.  and  D.  Brutus  at  the  funcial  of 
their  father.    liv*  Epit.  xtL    Yd.  Max.  ii.  4,  7* 

t5 
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SO  severely  th&r  own  l^on  for  an  act  of  treadbsry,  come  for- 
ward as  the  protectors  of  those  who  had  set  them.the  example  ? 
They  long  pondered,  and  conld  come'  to  no  conclusion ;.  the. 
consuls  then  brought  the  matter  before  the*  people,  who,  be- 
guiled by  the  prospect  of  booty  held  oat,  and  the  apparent,  ease 
of  the  enterprise,  and  heedless  of  national  honour,  voted  the 
required  aid*. 

*  The  charge  of  relieving  Messana  was^committed  to  the  consul 
App.  Claudius  Caudexf ;  one  of  whose  legates  proceeded  with 
some  troops  and  ships  to  Rhegium,  and  after  one  ineffectual 
attempt  succeeded  in  crossing  the  strait  and  getting  into  the 
town.  Hanno  was  invited  to  a  conference,  a£  which  he  was 
treacherously  seized,  and  only  released  on  condition  of  his  giving 
yp  the  citadel,  an  act  of  weakness  for  which  he  was  crucified 
on  his  return  to  Carthage.  But  another  Hanno  now  came 
with  a  large  fleets  and  landed  an  army,  which)  in  conjunction 
with  the  troops  of  Hiero,  kine  of  Syracuse,,  (with  whom  aft 
alliance  was  made,)  besieged  the  dty  on  the  land  side,  while 
the  fleet  lay  at  Cape  Pel6rus  J. 

The  consul  amved  shortly  after,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  night  landed  his  legions  close  to  the  camp  of  Uie  Syracusans. 
He  drew  them  up  unobserved,  and  in  the  morning  totally  de- 
feated the  troops  of  the  kin^  who  fled  to  his  capital ;  whither, 
after  having  defeated  the  Funic  amty  also,  Appius  followed 
him,  and  sitting  down  before  it  laid  waste  the  lands. 

lie  two  consuls  of  the  following  year  (489)  landed  in  Sicily, 
where  sixty-seven  towns,  subject  to  Hiero  or  the  Carthaginians, 
placed  themselves  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  They  ap- 
proached Svracuse,  and  Hiero,  in  compliance  witk  the  wishes 
of  his  j^eople,  made  proposals  of  peace,  which  was  granted  on 
his  paying  two  hundred  talents,  releasing  all  the  ]£>man  pri- 
soners, and  becoming  the  ally  of  Rome.  The  Carthaginians 
made  no  efforts  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  Roman*  arms  in 
Sicily ;  but  they  were  actively  engaged  in  preparations  for  a 
vigorous  campaign.     They  hired  troops  in  Liguria,  Gaul,  and 

*  '*  This  vote  is  an  eternal  disgrace  to  Rome,  and  a  sign  that  even  then 
the  constitntion  was  beginning  to  incline  too  mudi  to  the  democratic  side ; 
although  in  the  interior  of  the  state  no  disadvantage  to  the  republic  thence 
arose  for  a  long  time  to  come." — ^Niebuhr,  iiL  563.  Despotism  and  demo- 
cracy ha?e  this  in  common,  that  they  are  alike  nnjust,  encroaching  and  de- 
void of  honour. 

t  See  Sfen.  de  Brev.  Vit.  13, 4; 

t  Peidros,  FacHynur  and'  Lilybaeum  werer  the  three  extremities  of  the 

' '--iile  of  Sicily. 
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Sbain,  which,,  joined  with-  ibar  AfriBm  ttbops  and  the  I^^ 
Numidi«n,  earidry,  thej  sent  over  to  Sicily  (490)  nnder  Bsin*' 
nihal  the  son  of  6iseo»  while  another  anny  was  eoUiscted  vol 
SarfKma.fcr  the  invasion  of  Italy. 

'  Hannihal  niad&  A^ngentuuL  hia  headrqusrten.  Leaving  the 
d^snce:of  Italy  tO'&  piactoz;.  the  tsm  oonsula,  L.  Postomiaa 
and'  (^  Mamilius,  nafleeaoiiKeff  to  Sicily,  and  came  and  encamped 
^pathin  tt  mile  of  that  city.  Haying' repelled  an  attack  of  the 
eiiemy>  th^  fcmned  two  separate  camps,  united  hy  a  douhle 
dibsh  imd  a  line  of  posts ;  their  magazines  were  in  Uie  town  of 
Eibesms^  which  lay  at  no  great  distance  in  their  rear.  They 
iwiniuni^  thus  for  five  monthis,  when,  at*  the  urgent  desire  of 
annibffl»  whose  troops  were  beginning  to  suffer  ^m  hunger, 
Qanno  was  sent  to  Sicily  widi  a  force  of  fifty  thousandfbot,  six 
thousand  hone^  and  sizbr  dqihants.  Me  ad^fanced  to  Heraclla, 
and  took  the  town  of  Eroessus :  the  Romans  were  now.  reduced 
tOf  great  straits  for  provisions :  an:  epidemic  also  broke  out 
among  them,  and  tiiie  consnls  were  thinking  of  giving  oyer  the 
sii^ ;  but  Hinro,  whose*  all  was  at  stake,  made  every  effort  to 
siqpply  them,,  and  they  rasolved  to  persevere.  Hanno  now 
encamped  within  little  more  than  a  mile  of  them,  and  the  two* 
annies  reniained  for  two  months  opposite  each  other.  At 
lei^th,  urged  by  repeated  signals  and  messages  from  Hannibal, 
describing  the:  distress  in  ^  Uxwn,  Hanno  resolved  to  hazard 
an  engagement;  the  Romans,  who  were  suffering  nearly  as 
much,  elderly  aco^ted-  it,  and*  afiter  a  hard^fought  battle,  vic- 
tory remained  vrith  them.  Hanno  fled  to  HeracTea,  leaving  his 
camp  in-  the  hands  of  the.  victors ;  thirty  of  his  elephants  were 
killed,  dunee  wounded,  and  eleven  takai.  During  the  batde 
Hannibal  made  a  fruitless  attack  on  the  Roman  lines ;  but  he 
soon  after  took  advantage  of  the  darkness  of  the  winter  nights 
to  break  thiou^  them,  and  get  off  with  what  remained  of  his 
army..  The  ]^amans  then  stormed  the  town,  and  sold  such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  survived  into  slavery. 

Several  of  the  towns  of  the  interior  now  came  over  to  die 
Romans,  but  those  on  the  coast  stood  too  nmoh  in  awe  of  the 
Punic  fleet  to  follow  their  example :  the  coast  of  Italy  also : 
suffiered  from  its  descents^  imd  the  senate  saw  that  they  must 
meet  the  Carthagimanfr  cm  their  own  ekment  if  they  would 
end  the  contest  with  adirantage.  But  the  Punic  ships  of  war 
were  qumqueremes,  and  as  the  Romans  and'  their  Greek  siA^. 
jects  had  never  had  larger  ships  than  triremes,  their  carpenters 
could  not  build  the  fbrm»  kind  vrithout  &  model.    At  length 
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(492)  a  Carthaginian  ship  of  war,  having  gone  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  Bnittinm,  fell  into  their  hands,  and  with  this  for  a  model, 
in  the  space  of  sixty  days  from  the  time  the  timher  was  cut, 
they  huilt  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships  *•  Meantime 
stages  had  heen  erected,  on  which  the  destined  rowers  were 
taught  their  art*  When  the  fleet  was  ready,  the  consul  Cn* 
Cornelius  Sdpio  sailed  oyer  to  Messaiia  with  seyenteen  ships, 
and  the  rest  rollowed  along  the  coast  as  fast  as  they  could  get  to 
sea.  While  Sdpio  remained  at  Messana,  envoys  came,  inviting 
him  to  take  possession  of  the  Liparsean  isles,  and  he  inconside- 
rately sailed  over  to  them :  the  Punic  admiral  Hannihal,  who 
was  at  Panormus,  hearing  he  was  there,  sent  twenty  ships  after 
him,  which  closed  him  up  in  the  port  during  the  night.  The 
Romans  in  terror  left  their  ships  and  fled  to  the  land,  and  the 
consul  was  ohHged  to  surrender.  Hannibal  now  conceived  such 
a  contempt  for  the  Romans  as  sailors  that  he  thoi^ht  he  might 
easily  destroy  their  whole  navy.  He  therefore  sailed  along  the 
coast  of  Italy,  with  fifty  ships  to  reconnoitre ;  but  happenings 
as  he  doubled  a  cape,  to  fall  in  with  their  fleet  in  order  of  battle, 
he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  ships,  and  had  much  ado  to 
escape  with  tiie  remainder. 

llie  Romans  were  well-aware  of  their  own  inferiority  as 
seamen,  and  they  knew  that  their  only  chance  of  success  was 
by  bringing  a  sea-  to  resemble  a  land-fight.  For  this  purpose 
they  devised  the  following  plan.  In  the  fore  part  of  each  ship 
they  set  up  a  mast,  twenty-four  feet  high  and  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  pulley-wheel  at  the  top  of  it ;  to  this  mast 
was  fastened  a  ladder  thirty-six  feet  long  and  four  broad,  co- 
vered with  boards  nailed  across  it,  and  naving  on  each  side  a 
bulwark  as  high  as  a  man's  knee ;  at  the  end  of  it  was  a  strong 
piece  bf  iron  with  a  sharp  spike  and  a  ring  on  it,  through 
which  a  rope  ran  to  the  mast,  and  over  the  wneel,  by  which  it 
could  be  raised  or  lowered.  This  Corvus  or  crow,  as  the 
machine  was  called,  was  to  be  let  fall  on  the  enemy's  ship, 
which  the  spike  would  then  hold  fast,  and  the  soldiers,  holding 
their  shields  over  the  bulwarks,  to  protect  them,  could  board 
along  it. 

The  other  consul,  C.  Duilius,  took  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
and  hearing  that  the  Carthaginians  were  plundering  the  lands 
of  Mylse  he  sailed  to  engage  them.  As  soon  as  they  saw  him, 
they  came  out  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  as  to  a  cer- 

*  Floru8,  ii.  2.    Plm.  Nat.  Hist.  rvi.  192. 
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tain  victory,  not  even  condescending  to  fonn  in  line  of  battle 
At  tHe  signt  of  the  crows  thej  paused  a  little,  bat  they  soon 
came  on  and  attacked  the  foremost  ships.  The  crows  were 
then  let  fall ;  the  Roman  soldiers  boarded  along  them :  the 
Africans  could  ill  withstand  them,  and  they  took  thirty  ships, 
among  which  was  that  of  Hannibal,  the  admiral,  a  septireme 
which  had  belonged  to  king  Pyrrhus.  The  rest  of  the  Punic 
fleet  manoeuvred,  hoping  to  be  able  to  attack  to  advantage ; 
out  they  either  could  not  get  near  the  Roman  ships,  or  if  they 
did  were  caught  by  the  crows.  They  at  last  fled,  with  the 
loss  of  fourteen  ships  sunk,  three  thousand  men  slain,  and 
seven  thousand  captured.  The  joy  of  the  Romans  at  this  their 
flrst  naval  victory  was  evinced  by  the  honours  granted  to 
Duilius ;  for  beside  his  triumph  (the  first  naval  one  ever  cele- 
brated at  Rome),  a  column  adorned  with  the  rostra,  or  beaks 
of  ships,  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  and  he  was  permitted  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  have  a  torch  carried  before  him,  and  be 
preceded  by  a  flute-player  when  returning  home  from  supper*. 

After  this  victory  ^e  Romans  divided  their  forces,  and  the 
consul  L.  Sdpio  sailed  (493)  with  a  fleet  to  make  an  attack 
on  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  he  destroyed  a  Punic  fleet  and 
made  a  great  number  of  captives.  Meantime  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  recovering  their  power  in  Sicily ;  but  the  consul 
of  the  next  year  (494),  A.  AtiUus  Calatinus,  restored  the 
Roman  preponderance  there.  The  towns  of  Mytistratum, 
Enna,  Camarina,  and  others,  which  had  gone  over  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, were  taken,  and  their  inhabitants  massacred. 

The  following  year  (495)  Utile  was  done  on  land ;  the  Car- 
thaginians had,  however,  re-established  their  sway  over  one 
half  of  the  isUmd.  A  naval  victory  gained  by  the  consul  C. 
Atilius  Regulus  Serranusf  off  the  port  of  Tyndaris,  inspirited 
the  Romans  to  make  a  bold  attempt  to  terminate  die  war  by 
an  invasion  of  Africa.  They  therefore  (496)  collected  at  Mes- 
Sana  330  ships,  each  carrying  300  seamen,  which,  sailing  round 
Cape  Pachynus,  took  40,000  soldiers  on  board  on  the  south 
coast  of  Sicaly.  Meantune  the  Carthaginians  had  assembled  at 
Lilybaeum  a  fleet  of  350  ships,  carrying  150,000  men  to  oppose 

*  Cic'Cato,  14.  Floras,  ii.  2.  Sil.  Ital.  vi.  663.  It  would  seem  from 
Cicero  that  Duilius  assumed  of  himself  this  last  honour,  and  that  the  senate 
and  people  acquiesced  in  it. 

t  He  was  so  named,  we  are  told,  because  those  sent  to  inform  him  of  his 
elevation  to  the  consukte  found  him  towing  his  fields  with  hi9  own  hand* 
Cic  Rose  Araer.  18.    YaL  Max.  vt.  4,  5.    Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xriii  3* 
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tbRiu  It  WBS  the  greatest  mifiikai^  effiuet  thatthe  andaat  tvorld 
CBrer  wituBBsed*. 

The  BomaiL  fleet  was  divided  intofouc  squadrons :  the  tsva 
first  were  eommaaded  by  the  ooxuHds  M.  Atiilius  Regulus  and 
L.  Manilas  in  peison.  The  eonails'  dbips  sailed  side  by  side; 
each  wiffi  followed  by  his  squadron^  in:  a:  single  line,  each  diip 
keq)ing  ftu*ther  oat  to  sea  than  die  one  b^ore  it,  so  that  thk 
two  lines  formed  an  acute  angle ;  and  the  triangle  was  camr 

Eleted  by  the  third  squadron:  sailing  abreast,  and  having  the 
orse-truisports  in  tow ;  the  fourth,  squadron  closed  the  figure, 
being  in  a  single  line,  and  extending  on  each  side  beyond  the 
base;-  The  runic  admirals,  Hanno  and  Hamilcar,  likewise 
divided  their  fleet  into  flour  squadrons,  which  sailed  parallel, 
Hanno  commanding  the  right,  Hamilcar  the  1&&  wing*  The 
two  central  squadrons,  by  a  feigned  flight,  drew  the  first  two 
Boman  ones  after  th^rn^  and  thus  broke  the  triangle ;  the 
Punic  left  wing  then  attacked  the'  iMrd  squadron,  while  the 
right  wing  sailed  round  and  fell  on:  the  fourth.  As  die  Punic 
ships  which  had  fled  now  turned  round  and  fought,  there  was 
&  threefold  engagement.  At  length  the  first  two  Boman  squa- 
drons, having  beaten  those  to  which  they  were  opposed,  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  Carthaginians  were 
forced  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  ships  sunk  and  sixty- 
four  taken ;  that  of  the  Romans  was  twenty-four  ships-. 

The  consuls  returned  to  Sicily  to  repair  the  g^ps  they  had 
taken,  and  to  complete  the  crews,  of  we  whole  fleet.  They 
then  made  sail  for  AMca;  and  a&  the  Punic  fleet  was  too 
weak  to  oppose  them,  they  landed,  safely  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Hermaic  cape  (Cape  Bon),  whence  advancing,  southwards 
they  took  the  town  of  Chipea,  whidi  waa  deserted  at  their  ap- 
proach, and  made  it  their  place  of  arms.  The  country  thence 
to  the  capital-  was  like  a  garden,,  full  of  cattle,  com,  vines,  and 
every  natural  production,  and  studded  all  over  with  the  elegant 
country-seats  of  the  dtizena  of  Carthage.  The  whole  of  this 
lovely  region  waa  i^eedily  pillaged  and  destroyed,  and  thou- 
sands of  captive^  were  dragged  to  Ghipea,  the  Carthaginians 
not  venturing  out  to  the  defence  of  their  prepay. 

It  was  the  usage  of  the  Romans  for  at  least  one  consular 
Barmy  to  return  to  Rome  for  the  winter  and  be  discharged,  and 

*  The  plan  of  invading  Africa  during  a  war  witk  the  CarthagimaiU)  had. 
ttsen  suecesrfiilly  put  in  praotioe  by  Agathodes,  about  fifty  yean  before  this 
tiine  (OL  117,  3.)«  Sfee  Diodoc  xx.  3  el  sef.  It  was  this  that  ^i^nhtiiifft 
suggested  t^  idea-  to  the  Bomans. 
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iheywovidi  not  depart  fiom  it  on  the  presesit  oesanon.  To 
tbe  mesBenger  therefore  whom  the  oonsuU  sent,  home'  for-  in* 
8tractionEr>  it  jnm  nplied,  that  Manlins^i^onldiretarn  Tvith  hia 
army  and  ihe  greater  part  of  the  fleets  whil&  R^^ua  shoidd' 
remain  in  Africa;  It  is  said  that  B^ulus-  earnestly  applied 
for  leave  to  retmni)  as  his  little  plebeian  farm  was  going  to  min 
fer  want  a(  hi»  piesence ;  but  that  t^e  government  undertook 
to  bear  t^  expense  of  its  cnltiyadon,  and  to  snfiportlHs  &niil3r 
while  he  was^awaj  in  the  service  of  the  state*.  Be  therefore 
remained,  with*  TS^OOO  foot,  500  horse,  and  40  diips. 

The  Carthaginians  having  recalled  Hamiicar'  nom  Sicilyj 
he  brought  with  him  '5000  foot  and  590  horse ;  and  bdng 
joined  in  command  wit^  two  generab  named  B^sdiubal  and' 
Bbstar,  he  advanced  to  oppose  ReguluSj  who  whs-  now  (497) 
besie^g  a«  town  named  Adis>  dose  bj  the  lake  of  Tunisf . 
Instead  of  keying  to  ihe  plain,  where  their  elephants*  and 
eavaby  conld  act  to  advantage,  the  Pmiic  generals  took  their 
post  on  the  hills,  and  were  in  consequence  defef^d,  with  the 
loss  of  17,000  men  killed,  and  5000  men  and  eighteen  ele- 
phants  taken.  Begnlus  now  conquered  Tunis;  seventy-foup 
ot^er  tovms  suhmitted  to  him ;  he  ravn^ed-  the  countiy  at  his- 
will ;  the  Numidians  revolted,  and  t^e  cduntry^people  all  fled 
mto  Carthage,  where  famine  began  to  he  felt. 

E^nlu»,  fearing  that  his  successor  would  oome  out  and* 
have  the  glory  of  taking  Carthage,  sent  to  propose  a  peace. 
Some  of  the  principal  men  came  to  his  camp  to  treat,  but  he 
oflered  only  the  most  humiliating  terms»  Hie  required  tiiat 
Carthage  should  acknowledge  tiie  supremacy  of  Rome,  pay  a- 
jreariy  tribute,  retain  hut  one  ship  of  war,  give  up -all  claam  on 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  release  the  Roman-  prisoners,  and  redeem* 
her  own.     The  Punic  envoys  retared  mthout  deigning  a  reply. 

But  the  haughtiness  of  the  Roman  proconsul  was  to  meet 
its  due  chastiisement.  The  Carthaginians-  had'  sent  to  Greece 
to  hire  troops,  which  now  arrived ;  and  (nnong'  them  was  » 

*  Liv.  Bpit.  sviiL    VaL  Max.  iv.  4, 6. 

t  On  the  banks  of  the  Bagrada  (Mt^erdah),  said  the  legend,  abode  a  seiv 
■pent  of  the  enormous  length  of  120  feet ;  and  when  the  soldiers  came  thither 
for  water,  he  killed  or  droTe  them  off.  It  was  fonnd  necessary  to  employ 
tlie  balMsts  and  other  artery  against  him,  as  against  a  town,  and  at  length 
he  was  slain.  His  skin  and  jawbones  were  brought  to  Rome,  where  they 
remained  in  one  of  tiie  temples  till  ^le  time  of  the  Nnmanttne  war.  See 
Tubero  op.  GelL  vi.  3.  Liv.  Epit.  zvui..yaL  Max.  i.  8, 19.  Pirn.  Kat.  Hist. 
¥iii.  14;  Silius,  Pun.  yi,  140.  Wemust  xecoUeet  that  the  first  Pnnie 
waatlie  sidijeoti  of  Kisnui^  pMm*. 
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SpflrCffiD  named  XtfnthippnSy  an  officer  of  wnne  cBstmetkni. 
When  Xanthippofl  riewed  the  condition  of  the  Panic  anny 
and  iew  ita  force,  he  told  hia  frienday  that  it  waa  not  the  fio- 
mana  hot  their  own  mierala  that  had  heen  the  cause  of  the 
preceding  defeata*  The  gOTcmmenty  on  learning  hia  aenti- 
menta,  concmed  so  high  an  opinion  of  hia  talents,  that  it  waa 
resolyed  togiTC  him  the  command  of  the  army ;  and  he  speedily 
infused  confidence  into  the  minda  of  the  soldiery,  who  readily 
ohserved  hia  superiori^  over  their  former  commanders.  In 
reliance  on  one  nnndred  elephants,  and  a  body  of  6000  horse, 
he  Tcntored  to  offer  battle  to  the  Romans,  although  he  had 
only  14,000  toot,  and  their  forces  now  amounted  to  upwarda 
of  32,000  men«  He  placed  the  mercenaries  on  the  rignt,  the 
Punic  troops  on  the  left ;  the  elephants  were  ranged  one  deep 
in  front  ox  the  line,  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  were  on  the 
flanks.  The  Romans  put  their  light  troops  in  advance  against 
the  elephants,  and  drew  up  the  legionaries  much  deeper  than 
usual ;  the  horse  were  on  the  flanks.  The  left  wing  of  the 
Romans  easily  defeated  the  mercenaries  opposed  to  them,  and 
drove  them  to  their  camp ;  but  the  Punic  horse  routed  that 
of  the  Romans,  and  then  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  riffht  wing, 
against  the  front  of  which  the  elephants  were  ui^ed  on ;  and 
inien  the  Roman  soldiers  had,  with  great  loss,  forced  their  way 
through  them,  they  had  to  encounter  the  dense  Carthaginian 
phalanx.  Assailed  thus  on  all  sides,  they  at  length  gave 
way  and  fled;  the, battle  being  in  the  plain,  they  were  ex- 

Sosed  to  the  elephants  and  horse,  and  all  were  slain  but  five 
undred  men,  wno,  with  the  proconsul,  were  made  prisoners. 
The  left  wing,  containing  about  two  thousand  men,  which 
had  pursued  the  mercenaries,  made  its  escape  to  Clupea. 
Xanthippus,  having  thus  saved  Carthage,  prudently  went 
home  soon  after  to  avoid  the  envy  and  jealousy  which,  as  a 
stranger,  he  was  sure  to  excite.  We  are  told*  (but  surely 
we  should  not  believe  the  tale)  that  the  Carthaginians  re- 
warded him  richly,  and  sent  some  triremes  to  convey  him  and 
the  other  Lacedeemonians  home,  but  gave  secret  orders  to 
the  captains  to  drown  them  all  on  the  way,  which  orders  were 
obeyealf 
The  Carthaginians  laid  siege  to  Clupea,  but  the  Romans 

*  Zonarai,  viii.  13.    Appian,  Punica,  3.    Silius,  Pun.  vi.  680. 

t  It  ii  a  pleating  coi^ecture  of  Dr.  Arnold's  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  589),  that 
Xanthippus  may  have  been  the  person  whom  St.  Jerome  on  Daniel  zL  9, 
Mill  <<  Xantippus,  one  of  the  two  generals-in^hief "  of  the  king  of  Egypt* 
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defended  it  gallantly.  When  intelligenoe  of  the  defeat  reached 
Rome,  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  fleet  without  delay  to  hring 
ofP  the  surviyors,  and  the  consuls  M.  iBnulius  Paulus  and  Ser. 
Fulvius  Nohilior  put  to  sea  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships. 
The  Punic  fleet  engaged  them  off  the  Hermaic  cape»  and  was 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  four  ships  sunk, 
thirty  taken,  and  thirty  thousand  men  slain  or  drowned.  The 
Bomans  then  landed,  and  having  defeated  the  Punic  army, 
ohhged  them  to  raise  the  siege ;  hut  seeing  that  the  country 
was  so  exhausted  that  no  supplies  could  be  had,  they  prepared 
to  re-embark  and  depart. 

It  was  now  after  me  summer  solstice,  a  stormy  and  perilous 
season  in. the  Mediterranean.  The  pilots  earnestly  advised  to 
avoid  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  and  rather  to  sail  along  the 
north  coast.  But  as  this  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  €ar> 
thaginians,  the  consuls  preferred  facmg  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 
They  accordingly  set  sail,  and  got  safely  across ;  but  on  the 
coast  of  Camarina,  the  fleet  was  assailed  by  so  fiirious  a  tem- 
pest that  but  eighty  ships  escaped.  The  whole  coast  thence  to 
Pachynus  was  covered  with  wrecks,  and  with  the  bodies  of 
drowned  men.  Hiero  acted- on  this  occasion  as  a  faithM  ally, 
supplying  the  survivors  with  food  and  raiment,  and  all  other 
necessaries.     The  remaining  ships  then  sailed  for  Messana. 

The  courage  of  the  Cardiaginians  rose  when  they  heard  of 
this  misfortune ;  they  got  ready  two  hundred  ships,  and  sent 
Hasdrubal  with  his  army  and  one  hundred  and  forty  elephants 
over  to  Sicily.  The  Roman  senate,  nothing  dismayed  by  the 
loss  of  their  fleet,  gave  orders  to  build  a  new  one ;  and  in  three 
months  they  had  one  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  ships  afloat ; 
with  which  the  consuls  Cn.  ComeUus  Sdpio  and  A.  Atilius 
Calatinus  (498)  sailed  to  Messana,  whence,  being  joined  by  the 
ships  there,  they  went  and  laid  siege  to  Panormus.  The  new 
town  (for,  Hke  so  many  others,  it  consisted  of  two  parts)  being 
taken  by  storm,  the  whole  town  capitulated ;  those  who  could 
pay  a  ransom  of  two  poimds  of  silver  were  allowed  to  depart, 
leaving  their  property  behind ;  those  who  could  not  pay  that 
sum  were  sold  for  slaves ;  of  the  former  there  were  ten  thou- 
sand, of  the  latter  thirteen  thousand.  Tyndaris,  Soloeis,  and 
some  other  towns  on  that  coast  then  submitted. 

The  consuls  of  the  next  year  (499),  Cn.  Servilius  and 
C  Sempronius,  sailed  over,  and  made  various  descents  on  the 
coast  of  Africa ;  but  their  ignorance  of  the  ebb  and  flood  in 
fhe  little  Syrtis  was  near  causing  the  loss  of  the  whole  fleet ; 
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iheeliipff  woEtiKioiiiid  oii:thfiflihoa]i^,aiid  it  WBtkoalj  hf^kaem^ 
tag  flfi  tbe  bmdens  oYsrliaaBd  fbafe  ihej  wexe  got  off.  Thej- 
their  sailed,  nmid  Liljbseura;  ta  Panomnis^,  and  theaee  boldljf^ 
streteked  acroflfffbr  the  ooaet  of  Ital^;;  b«t  off  Cape  Sisliimnia 
thijr  eiMsoiijateied  &  fisiafiil  stonn,.  in:  whidi-  they  loet  upwaniff 
of  one  huncbed  and  fifty  ahip&  The  senate  and  people,  quite 
cast  down  b^pthis  last  calamity^Baaaiawd  to.  send  no  more  fleelis: 
to  seOj-  ood'only  to  keep  sbdj: ships  tOiComFoy  trttupoi^ts  and 
gand  the  ooastof  Ittdjr. 

Nothmg'of  importnice  madiA  tiier  neoLl  two  yeaich;  but  in. 
502,  Hasdrubal,  encouraged  by  tbe  waiit<  of  s|nrit  shown  o£ 
li^-  by  the  Romans,,  led  hifr  aamy  &om  Lifybttum  toward 
Fimorqfius..  The  Boman  prooonsuL  L..Gm1Ius  MeteUus,  who 
was  lying  there  with  aniarmy  tQ*psoteel»  the  hairiest,  f^  baek 
to  the  town.  Sb  set  hi»  li^t  iTOops,  well-supplied  with  mmr- 
dies,  outside  of  the  ditch^w^iliorden^^if  hard-pressed,  to  retire 
behind  it  and.oantinue  the  centert ;;  anddisected  the  workmen, 
of  the  townta  carry  out  missfleS'fiBr  them,  and.lisy  them  under 
the  wall.  He  kept  the  main  body  of  hia  troops  within>  the  town^. 
and  sent  eonstant  reinforcementfr  to*  those  widiout..  When  the 
Biinic  hx)st  eame  near,  the  drtT»suigedion  theelephants  against 
the  light  tioops,  whom  they  fonsedi  to/ retire  behmd  the  ditch ; 
but  as  tii^  s^  pressed  on,,  dioweni' of  missiles  from  the  walls 
and'fhna  diose  at  the  ditch,  killed^. wounded^  and  droye  furious 
the  elepfaanta*;^  and  Metdlu%  takir^  advantage  of  the  confusion, 
timff  caxEsed,  led  out  hia  troops  and  fl^  on  the  flank  of  the 
enemy;  The  defeat  was  defflabre;:  some  were  slain,,  others 
drowned  in  attonpting  tOi  smxxt  i»  a^  Funic  fleet  that  was  at; 
hand ;  the  wliole  loss  was  twenty  thonsand  men :  one  hundred 
and  ftur  elephants-  were  taken,,  and  all  the  rest  killed.  After 
dns  defeat  the  Cairtha^niana  abandoned  Selinus,  whose  inha- 
bitanta  diey  removed  to  Lilybseum,  w^ch  place  and  Drepana. 
alone  remamed  in  thdr  hands.. 

An-  embassy  to  fn^opose  a  peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of; 
prisoners,  was  now  despatched  to  lEome,  and  Begulus,  who  had 
been  five  years  a  captbre^  accompanied  it,  on  his  promise  to  re* 
turn  if  it  should  prove  unsuccessfuL  The  tale  of  his  heroism, 
as  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Boman  writers,  is  one  of  the  most 
famed  in  Roman  story.  Uniiappily,  like  so  many  others  it 
passes  the  limits  of  truth. 

B^ulus^  we  are  told,  raised,,  aa  being  the  dave  of  th& 
Carttiaginiaiis,.  to  raiterRome ;  with  their  consent  he  attended 
tiie  debitoi  of  the  soiate,,  which  was  held,  as  wa»  usnai  ait 
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SBch  (McaofiBUy  oataide  of  the-eify,  and  luig^d  l^on  oil  noitu^ 
cnprnt  tortldiik  of  petce^  or  even  of  an^ffiwhangeof  priBonen;. 
aiid  lest  sq^vd  for  him  shoidd  svnif  tbem,  Ifee  affirmed  that  a 
slow  poison  had  been  given  him,  and  he  mast  shortly  die. 
The  senflferyoied  aa  he  crashed ;  muL  njecting  tha:  embraces  of 
his  fiaandftand  rdatiTea>aa-bdng  now  diahoDonsed,  he  retumied 
to  hia  prison*  TfaerCartibaginiaaa^  in  theio  rager  at  hia  conduct, 
row^ed  ta  giva  lym  the  moBt  cnid  death.  ThBf  therefore;, 
it  is  said,  cut  off  hia*  ejeliday  and  e^qpoaed.  lum  to-  the  raja  of 
the  8nn»  indoaed  in  a.  cade  or  ehert  set  foUi  o£  diarp  ^ikea^. 
vdiaie  pan  and  want  of  food  and  sleep  tarmuisted  hut  cc* 
ifltmoar'^. 

BagidnSj. tfaneeanbe  no doufat;  diedi at  Gartfaage,  but. pro- 
bdbly  of  a  naUatal  dasth*  The  soiate  had  puttiie  Bunie  genonda 
Baater  and  HiamilimT  into  the  handfr  of  iiis  family  aa  hostages 
for  hift  safoty ;.  and  when  his  wife  heasdof  hifr  deeUh^.  she  attri* 
hated  it  t»n^sct  and  wantof  care$  and  in'reren^  treated  her 
pmoDeia  with  such  omelty  that  Btatar  died,,  and.  Hamilcair 
woidd  have  shared  his  fete  but  that  the-  matter-  came  to  the 
ears  oi  the-  gaffemment.  The  young  Atihi  only  eacaped  capital* 
pamshment  by  throwing  all  tne  blame  on  tinsir  mother ;  the: 
body  of  Bostar  waa  burnt,,  and  the  adies  sent  homef  to  Carthage ; 
and  EBannlcav  w«s  released  from  his  dungaonf . 

After  thdr  -notory  at  Panomras,  the  Romarer  proceeded, 
with  oi  anny  of  forty  thousand:  men,  and  a  fleet  of  two  hnn»- 
dred  diipa,.  to  lay  siege  to  the  strong  town  of  Lilyb«nm.  But. 
it  WB»  gidliantiy  defended  by  its-  gOTemor  Himilcoj  and.  resisted 
all  tiie  efibuta  of  the.  Bonuu^  aided  by^the-  artillesy  with  which 
the  Syracusans  suppHed  them,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war« 

In  feet,  the  remaining  nine  years  of  tiie-  was  weve-  years  of 
almost  constant  misfortune  and  disgrace  in  the  Bismans ;  and. 
had  the  Carthaginian  system  beoi*  &e  same  aa  theirs,  and  the 
same  obstinate  perseverance  be«i  manife^d,  the  fond  adyani- 
tage  wonld  probably  have  been  on  the  side  of  Carthage.    In  tha- 

♦  Cicero,  PhiLri.  4.  Pi80,19.  Off.iiL27.  Pin.  y.  27.  Tnbero  q».  GelliiM, 
Til.  24.  Horace,  Carm.  iii.  5. 41.  Appian,  Pan.  4.  According  to  Silias  (iL 
343),  Begnlus  iras  cnicified.  Zonaras  (viiL  15),  foUo^ving  periiapt  Dion, 
givet-  the  conunon  account,  but  speaks  dubionsly  (ois  ri  ^rffirg.  Xeyei).  Pec* 
haipB  all  this  teitinumy  is  more  than  outweighed  by  the  significant  silencf 
of  Polybius,  who  narrates  the  war  in  detail. 

t  Diodoms,  frag.  xxiv.  1.    Zonara»,  lUtup.    Compare  GteUias,  ui  tiipna. 
If  this  stBqr  be  tnie,.the,praceding  one  <auB  hanliy  be  so. 
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bednniDg  of  the  war,  the  Boman  generalf,  for  lostaiice,  had 
had  a  decided  tnperioritj;  now  the  caie  was  rerened,  and 
Himilco^  Hamdbal,  and^  abore  all,  Hamilcar  Barcaa  (lAght^ 
fling*),  far  excelled  those  opposed  to  them. 

We  will  pass  orer  the  details  of  the  events  of  these  years, 
orAy  noticme  the  following,  as  it  relates  to  the  internal  history 
of  Rome.  In  the  jear  503  the  consul  P.  dandins  Pnlcherf 
sailed  with  a  fleet  and  army  to  Sicily,  and,  leaving  Lilybfleum, 
went  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  ships  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Drepanum.  He  hoped  to  surprise  it  by  sailing  in 
the  mght,  but  it  was  daybreak  when  he  arrived^  and  the  Punic 
admiral  Adherlnil,  who  was  there,  had  time  to  get  his  fleet  out 
to  eive  him  battle.  The  pvUarii  told  the  consul  that  the  sacred 
chickens  would  not  eat :  '^  If  they  will  not  eat,'*  said  he,  **  they 
must  drink,''  and  he  ordered  them  to  be  flung  into  the  sea{. 
A  battle  thus  entered  into  in  contempt  of  the  religious  feelings 
oi  the  people,  could  not  well  be  prosperous ;  the  Roman  fleet 
was  totally  defeated ;  ninety-three  ships  with  all  their  crews 
were  taken  by  the  enemy ;  the  consul  fled  with  only  thirty. 
Claudius,  on  coming  to  Rome,  was  ordered  to  name  a  dictator ; 
and  with  the  usual  insolence  of  his  famOy,  he  nominated  his 
client  M.  Claudius  Glicia,  the  son  of  a  freedman.  The  senate 
in  indignation  forced  the  unworthy  dictator  to  lav  down  his 
office,  and  appointed  in  his  place  A.  Atilius  Calatmus,  who  is 
remarkable  as  being  the  flrst  dictator  who  commanded  an 
army  out  of  Italy.  Claudius  was  prosecuted  for  violation  of 
the  majesty  of  the  people,  and  he  did  not  long  survive  the 
disgrace,  dying  probably  by  his  own  hand,  like  so  many  of 
hisflunily* 

The  Romans  were  so  disheartened  by  this  last  defeat,  that 
for  Ave  years  they  remained  without  a  navy.  At  length,  see- 
ing that  unless  they  could  prevent  supplies  being  sent  to 
Hamilcar  from  home,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  war,  they 
resolved  once  more  to  build  a  fleet.  But  the  treasury  was  ex- 
hausted $  public  spirit  however,  as  at  times  in  Greece,  impelled 
the  wealthy  citizens  io  come  forward,  and  each  giving  accord- 
ing  to  his  means,  a  fleet  oi  two  hundred  ships,  built  after  an 

*  From  ibe  Paaie  or  Hebrew  word  Barai,  Hence  perhaps  Bartk,  the 
lieotensfit  of  Deborah  (Jadgetf  eh.  iv«)»  had  hit  name;  the  Sdpiof  were 
eaUed  fuhnina  belli,  nklenm  (lAghtnlng)  was  the  surname  of  the  cele* 
faniied  Tarkish  sultan  Bayazld. 

t  The  son  of  Ap.  Ctaodius  Ctecus,  GelL  x.  6. 

t  Cicero  de  Nat.  Peor.iL  3;  de  DW.  L 16.  ii.  8.    liv.  Epit.  xix« 
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excellent  model,  was  got  ready,  with  which  the  oonsnl  C. 
Lutatius  Gatulus  and  the  preetor  P.  Yalerius  proceeded  to 
Sicily  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  511. 

Lutatius,  findmg  that  the  Punic  fleet  was  gone  home,  hlock* 
aded  both  lilybseum  and  Drepanum  by  sea ;  and  he  pressed 
on  the  si^e  of  this  last  place  with  great  vigour,  hoping  to 
take  it  before  the  fleet  could  return.  Meantmie,  aware  that 
he  would  have  to  fight  at  sea,  he  had  his  crews  daily  put 
through  their  exercise.  When  it  was  known  at  Carthage  that 
a  Roman  fleet  was  again  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  the  ships  of 
war  were  all  got  ready  for  sea,  and  laden  with  com  and  all 
things  requisite  for  the  army  of  Hamilcar,  who  was  besienng 
the  town  of  Eryx ;  and  the  admiral,  Hanno,  was  directed  to 
sail  thither  without  delay,  and  haying  landed  the  stores,  to 
take-  on  board  some  of  the  best  troops,  and  Hamilcar  with 
them,  and  then  to  force  the  enemy  to  an  engagement.  Hanno 
accordingly  sailed  to  the  isles  named  Agates*,  off  Gape  Lily- 
bseum,  and  there  landed.  Lutatius,  on  learning  that  the  Punic 
fleet  was  at  sea,  judging  of  its  obiect,  took  some  of  the  best 
troops  on  board,  with  the  intention  of  giving  battle  in  the 
morning.  During  the  night  the  wind  changed ;  it  blew  strong, 
and  favourable  to  the  enemy,  and  the  sea  grew  somewhat 
rough.  The  consul  was  in  doubt  how  to  act ;  but  reflecting 
that  if  he  gave  battle  now  he  should  only  have  to  fight  Hanno, 
and  that  too  with  his  ships  heavily  laden,  whereas  if  he  waited 
for  fine  weather  he 'should  have  to  engage  a  fleet  in  fighting 
order  with  picked  troops,  and  above  aU  with  the  formidable 
Hamilcar  on  board,  he  resolved  to  hesitate  no  longer.  He 
advanced  in  line  of  battle ;  the  heavy  ships  and  raw  levies  of 
the  Carthaginians  could  iU  resbt  the  expedite  ^uinqueremes 
and  seasoned  troops  of  the  Romans,  and  the  issue  of  the 
contest  was  not  long  dubious :  fifty  Punic  ships  were  sunk, 
seventy  tf^en ;  the  number  of  the  prisoners  amounted  to  ten 
thousand. 

This  defeat  quite  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Having  vented  tneir  rage  as  usual  on  their  unfortunate  admiral 
by  crucifying  him,  they  gave  full  powers  to  Hamilcar  to  treat 
of  peace  with  the  Roman  consul,  who,  aware  of  the  exhausted 
condition  of  Rome,  gladly  hearkened  to  the  overtures  of  the 
Punic  general,  and  peace  was  concluded  on  the  following  terms, 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Roman  people.   The  Cartha- 

**  Lit.  Epit.  xiz.  Polybius  speaks  of  but  one  isle,  and  names  it  JEffittu 


AaoDB  were  'to  evacuate  .all  Sidiky,  and  not  to  make  mut  xm 
fiier&or  hk  alUes;  tbey  were  to  relesBe^all  .the  Romam  pnsonere 
without  ransom ;  and  -to  pay  the  Eomans  the  sum  of  2200 
Euboic  talents*  in  theconrae  of  twenty  years.  The  people, 
thinking  these  teems  too  faTOurable  to  Carthage,  sent  out  ten 
commissioners  to  Bicilj,  and  by  these  the  sum  to  be  paid 
was  increased  by  ^a  thousand  talents,  and  the  term  reduced  to 
ten  years,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  oUiged  to  eFacuate  the 
islands  between  Italy  «nd  Sicily. 

Thus,  after  adoration  of  twenty-four  years,  terminated  the 
first  war  between  Rcmie  and  Carthage.  The  efforts  and  the 
sacrifices  made  by  the  former  state  were  greater  than  at  any 
period  of  her  .history.  The  Roman  population  was  consider- 
ably reduced  in  ihe  contest^  the  Italian  allies  must  have  been 
diminished  in  proportion;  seven  hundred  ships  of  war  wexe 
lost ;  the  enonnaus  property  taxes  which  tfau»y  had  to  pay 
oppressed  the  people  beyond  measure^;  large  portions  of 
the  domain  were  aold,  and  this,  with  the  sale  .of  small  proper- 
ties in  land,  caused  by  distress,  gave  origin  to  the  great  in- 
equality of  prc^>erty  which  afterwards  proved  so  pernicious  to 
the  state.  On  the  ode  -of  Carthage,  the  war  woe  little  less 
injurious ;  she  lost  five  hundred  ships  of  war ;  and  though  Bhe 
did  not,  like  Borne,  lavish  the  blood  of  her  own  citizens,  she 
had  to  pay  her  mercenaries  high,  and  for  this  purpose  to  in- 
crease the  taxes  of  her  subjects,  and  thereby  auement  their 
discontent ;  aU  the  imposts  were  doubled,  .tmd  uud  land-tax 
was  raised  to  «ne  half  of  the  produce. 

The  peace  left  Bomenustieas  of  Sicily ;  and  so  exhausted 
was  the  island  by  the  wai^  that  the  purchase  seemed  hardly 
worth  the  cost.  The  occasion  «of  the  war  was  evidoitly  unjust 
on  the  side  of  Rome ;  and  it  would  appear  that  her  wiser 
policy  had  been  to  confine  herself  to  Italy ;  but  in  reality  the 
choice  was  not  in  her  power,  for  Carthage  was  now  extending 
her  dominion  over  the  West,  and  the  contest  for  empire  or 
existence  nmst  have  .^ome  sooner  or  later.  We  must  also 
bear  in  mindy  that  the  eBipire.of  the  wnrki  had  been  destined 
by  Providence  ibr  Rome. 

Sicily  being  the  finBtxoQiitry  «ofaired  out  of  italy,  it  was  the 

*  The  Eobeic  talentwas  Iftie'one  in  nte  in  Sontiiem  Italy,  in  conse- 
qnenoe,  probablgKytff  4iK.i«flaenee'£Keioi8ed  ty  tfae'OlulcidkBiB  of  Enboa. 
It  was  somewhat  jBpmter  than  the  Attic  talenti  the  pn^portion  betng  abont 
70  to  72.    See  Boeckh.  Pab.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.  30. 

t  The  As  had  been  reduced  to  two  ounces  at  the  end  of  this  war.   Plin. 

^SmA      Him*.      ••*        Md 


.it aaiunUy;  «I1  ^wr  iims  pidafabad  smongits  peofde;  ^skdr^ 
land-t«K«  .and  other  tasus  mere  peid  to  Barney  tnxt  bo  piddie 

lands  were  retained  ^iin»,  and  iioASBigDineDtsinade  to  H^w^^b 
-citiiens* 

Hiero  contmued  to  the  find  of  a  kng  life  to  nile  his  litte 
zeaha  of  Syracuse  as  the  ^vroiired  ally  of  Borne;  and  hk  wk- 
dom,  justioe,  and  henefieenoe  .eansed  the  Syracosans  to  enjoy 
more  jreal  happiness  than  they  had  done  at  any  pexiod  of  thev 
historyf . 
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CiTil  War  at  Garthager— IByriBii  'War.-— Oallic  Wan. 
CarthaginianBt 


when  they  were  engaged  in  another  winch  mfliuM^  their  veiy 
existence.  The  mercenaries  w!ho  liad  served  in  Sicily,  enraged 
at  their  pay  and  the  rewards  which  TTflini]f»fir  imd  promised 
them  heing  withheld,  turned  their  arms  against  the  state. 
Th^  laid  siege  to  Carthage,  Hippo,  and  Utica.  Most  of 
the  suhjects,  exaeerhated  'hy  the  enonmons  imposts  which  had 
heen  had  on  them,  joined  them,  and  they  defeated  the  cd^ 
Jinny  that  Carthage  could  assemble^  At  length  the  conduet 
of  the  war  waftC(Hnmitted  to  Pamilrar,  and  by  his  able  measoFeB 
he  succeeded  in  annilnlatbu^  the  reyoLtas.  The  war,  one  of 
the  most  sanguinary  and  raoocions  eyer  laiown,  lasted  three 
years  and  four  months.  It  gave  the  world  an  example  of 
the  danger  of  iiaring  thejoxxiy  of  a  state  entirdy  composed.of 
mercenaries. 

Dudng  the  early  part  jof  this  war  the  Romans  acted  with 
honour ;  they  set  the  Punic  priscmers  who  were  in  Italy  at 
liberty ;  they  allowed  provisions  to  be  sent  to  Carthage,  but  not 
to  the  quarters  of  the  rebels ;  and  when  the  troops  in  Sardinia, 
who  had  also  revolted,  applied  to  them  for  aid,  they  refused  4t. 
Th^  could  BOt,howeyei^  persist  in  this  honourable  course :  on 

*  iVwwMM  Ifidmlir  ngixds  as  eqaiwdent  witii  firmrmtug  and  paidU 
to  veetigai. 

t  We  heie  lo(iethe.iiwaUuible  yiidannft  o£  Niebnhr,  whoae  waik  tmii. 
nates  at  this  point. 

t  Polybins,  L  65-IL  35,  tiie  Eptonatek 
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a  second  application  from  these  troops  who  were  kard-pressed 
bj  the  native  Sards^  thej  sent  a  force  thither ;  and  when  the 
Carthaginians  were  preparing  to  assert  their  dominion  over  the 
island,  they  were  menaced  bj  a  war  with  Rome.  They  were 
therefore  obliged  to  give  up  all  claim  to  Sardinia,  and  even  to 
pay  an  additional  sum  of  twelve  hundred  talents,  as  compensa- 
tion for  injuries  they  were  alleged  to  have  done  the  Roman 
merchant-shipping.  This  flagrant  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans  rankled  m  the  mind  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  it  is 
assigned  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war,  which  in- 
flicted so  much  misery  on  Italy. 

For  several  years  now  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  re- 
ducing the  barbarous  natives  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  in 
extending  their  dominion  northwards  in  Italy.  It  was  also  at 
this  time  that  they  first  began  to  turn  their  views  over  the 
Adriatic,  and  regard  the  state  of  Greece.  The  following  was 
the  first  occasion. 

The  lUyrians  had  for  a  long  time  been  united  under  one 
head,  and  had  exercised  robbery  and  piracy  on  a  large  scale  by 
sea  and  by  land.  Their  last  king,  Agron*,  dying  from  intem- 
perance caused  by  his  joy  at  his  subjects  having  taken  and 
plundered  the  wealthy  town  of  Phoenice  in  Epirus,  his  widow 
Teuta  assumed  the  government  as  guardian  to  her  infant  son'. 
Piracy  was  now  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever,  and  con- 
tinual complaints  came  to  the  Roman  senate  from  their  subjects 
on  the  east  coast  of  Italy.  C.  and  L.  Coruncanius  were  there- 
fore sent  (522)  as  ambassadors  to  Teuta :  but  she  treated  them 
with  the  utmost  haughtiness,  on  which  the  younger  of  the  envoys 
told  her  that,  with  the  help  of  Grod,  the  Romans  would  make  her 
amend  the  royal  authority  in  Illvria.  They  then  departed ;  and 
-the  queen,  oflended  at  his  nreedom  of  speech,  sent  some 
persons  after  them  who  murdered  him.  This  breach  of  the 
law  of  nations  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans. 

The  following  spring  (523)  the  consul  Cn.  Fulvius  sailed 
from  Rome  with  two  hundred  ships,  while  his  colleague  L. 
Postumius  led  a  land  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two 
thousand  horse  to  Brundisium.  Fulvius  directed  his  course  to 
the  isle  of  Corc^a,  now  a  possession  of  the  Illyrians ;  as  De- 
metrius of  Pharusf,  who  commanded  there,  having  incurred 

*  Agrdn  was  great-grandson  of  Bardylis,  who  fell  in  battle  against  Philip 
of  Macedonia.     History  of  Greece,  Part  III.  c  I. 
t  An  island  on  the  coast  of  Ulyria. 
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the  wrath  of  Teuta,  had  sent  offering  to  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  He  kept  his  word^  and  the  Corcjraeans 
gladly  submitted  to  the  Roman  dominion.  Fulvius  then  passed 
over  to  ApoUonia^  where  he  was  joined  by  Postumius.  This 
city  also  put  itself  under  the  protection  of  Rome^  and  Epidam* 
nus  or  Dyrrachium,  whither  they  next  proceeded,  did  the 
same.  The  consuls  then  entered  Illyria,  when  several  tribes 
revolted  from  Teuta;  and,  leaving  Demetrius  to  rule  over 
them,  Fulvitis  returned  to  Rome,  while  Postumius  wintered 
at  Epidamnus.  In  the  spring  (524)  Teuta  obtained  peace, 
on  condition  of  paying  tribute,  giving  up  all  claim  to  the 
greater  part  of  Illyria,  and  engaging  not  to  sail  from  her  port 
of  Lissus  with  more  tban  two  barks,  and  these  unarmed '*'. 
Postumius  sent  to  inform  the  iBtoUan  and  Achaean  leagues  of 
this  peace.  Embassies  were  soon  after  despatched  to  Athens 
and  Corinth,  and  at  this  last  place  the  Romans  were  allowed 
to  join  in  the  Isthmian  games. 

In  the  year  514  a  war  had  commenced  with  the  Boian 
Gauls,  supported  by  some  of  their  kindred  tribes  and  by  the 
Ligurians.  It  was  continued  through  the  following  year  with 
advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  In  516  a  large  body 
of  Tran£M9Jpine  Gauls  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Boians ;  but  at 
Ariminum  they  fell  out  among  themselves,  killed  their  kings, 
and  slaughtered  one  another.  The  survivors  returned  home, 
and  the  Boians  and  Ligurians  were  glad  to  obtain  peace.  The 
following  year,  wheii  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  had  been  effect- 
ed by  the  consul  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  the  Temple  of  Janus 
at  Rome,  which  was  to  be  closed  in  time  of  peace,  was  shut, 
for  the  first  time  it  is  said  since  the  reign  of  Numaf . 

Four  years  after  this  peace  (520)  the  tribune  C.  Flaminius 
brought  in  a  bill  to  assign  to  the  plebeians  the  Picentine  di- 
strict, which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Senonian  Gauls,  and 
which  they  still  held  as  tenants  to  the  state.  The  Boians 
and  other  neighbouring  tribes  saw  in  this  a  plan  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  deprive  them  all  gradually  of  their  lands,  and  they 
determined  on  resistance.  The  Boians  and  Isumbrians  sent 
to  invite  the  Gsesatans,  who  dwelt  on  the  Rhone,  to  come  and 
share  in  a  war  in  which  great  plunder  was  expected.  The  invi- 
tation was  readily  accepted ;  and  in  the  eighth  year  after  the 
division  of  the  Picentine  land  (527),  the  Gsesatans  crossed  the 
Alps  and  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Po,  where  they  were 

'  *  The  Ilomans  afterwards  (533)  made  war  on  Demetrius  for  breach  of 
4his  treaty,  ud  Le  had  to  seek  refuge  with  Philip  II.  of  Macedonia,  in  whose 
■crnce  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  •\  Yarro  L.  L.  v.  166. 
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joined  by  all  the  Gallic  tribes  OLoept  the  Venetiaas  and  die 
Cenomanians,  whom  the  Bomans  had  gimied  over  to  their  side. 
With  a  host  of  50,000  foot  and  20,000  horse  and  chariots  thej 
then  crossed  the  Apennines  and  entered  Etmria. 

The  terror  caused  at  Borne  by  this  irmptioa  of  the  Gauls 
tras  great.  All  Italy  shared  in  it,  and  prepared  to  resist  the 
invaders.  The  number  of  men  actually  under  arms  on  this 
occasion  was  150,000  foot  and  6000  horse,  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  fighting  men  of  Borne  and  her  allies  (the 
Greeks  and  Etruscans  not  included)  was  found  to  be  700,000 
foot  and  70,000  horse*. 

One  of  the  consuls,  C.  Atilius,  was  at  this  time  in  Sardinia ; 
his  colleague,  L.  iBmilius,  had  encamped  at  Ariminum ;  and 
one  of  the  praetors  commanded  an  army  in  Etruria.  The 
Gauls  had  reached  Clusiom,  in  thdr  way  to  Borne,  when  they 
learned  that  the  praetor's  army  was  in  their  rear.  They  re- 
turned, and  by  a  stratagem  gave  this  army  a  defeat ;  six  thou- 
sand Bomans  were  slain ;  the  rest  retir^  to  a  hiU,  where  diey 
defended  themselves.  The  consul  ^milins,  who  had  entered 
Etruria,  now  came  up ;  and  the  Grauls,  in  order  to.  secure  the 
immense  booty  which  tiiey  had  acquired,  by  the  advice  of  one 
of  their  kings  dedined  an  action,  resolving  to  return  home 
along  the  coast,  and  then  to  re-enter  Etruria,  hght  and  unen- 
cumbered. JSmilius,  beii^  joined  by  the  remmoder  of  tike 
praetor's  army,  followed  their  march,  in  order  to  harass  them 
as  much  as  possible.  Meandme  Atihus  ^ui  landed  his  army 
at  Pisa  and  was  marchii^  for  Borne.  His  advanced  guard 
met  that  of  the  Gauls  and  defeated  it.  A  genmi  action  soon 
commenced,  the  Gads  being  attacked  in  front  «id  rear :  they 
fought  with  skill  and  desperation ;  but  thar  swoids  and  shields 
were  in&rior  to  those  of  the  tU)m«is,  and  th^  vf&re  utterly 
lefeated,  with  the  loss  of  40,000  slain,  and  10,000  taken; 
that  of  the  Bomans  is  not  known.  Atilius  fdl  in  the  action; 
^milius,  having  made  a  bri^  inivNid  into  the  Boian-  country, 
returned  to  Bome  and  tnumphed. 

The  consuls  oi  the  succeeding  year  (528)  reduced  the 
Boians  to  submission.  Heavy  rains  and  an  epidemic  in  their 
army  checked  all  furth^  operations.  Their  successors,  P. 
furius  and  C.  Plaminias  (the  author  of  the  war),  carried  their 
arms  beyond  the  Po,  and  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Isumbriana, 
who  havmg  assembled  a  ^H-ce  of  fifty  thousand  men  pmared 
to  give  them  battle.    The  Boman  consuls,  who  were  devoid 

_  *  PftlyV.  iL  24.    HisanthodtyieettttohmbeflaMteFSelor.^  ^^ 
Xiitiqp.m.6« 
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ai  all  military  skill,  fearing  to  trust  to  their  GUIlic  allies,  placed 
them  on  the  south  side  of  the  Po,  the  hridges  ot^  which  they 
hroke  down,  and  they  drew  up  their  troops  so  dose  to  its 
edge  as  to  leave  no  space  for  the  requisite  movements,  so  that 
their  only  hopes  of  safety  lay  in  victory.  Fortunately  for  the 
£oman  army  the  tribunes  possessed  the  skill  the  consuls 
wanted.  Knowing  that  the  long  Gallic  broadswords  bent  after 
the  first  blow,  and  must  be  laid  under  the  foot  and  straight- 
en^ to  be  again  oi  use,  they  gave  pila  to  thdr  front  ranks, 
and  directed  them,  when  the  Gwils  had  bent  their  swords  on 
these,  to  fall  on  sword  in  hand.  These  tactics  succeeded  com- 
pletely ;  the  straight  diort  thrust-swords  of  the  Bomans  did 
certain  execution,  and  their  victory  was  decisive. 

Afier  this  defeat  the  Gaols  sent  an  embassy  to  Borne  suine 
for  peace;  but  the  new  consuls,  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  and 
Gn.  Cornelius  Scipio  (530),  fearing  to  lose  an  occasion  of 
distinguishing  themselves,  prevented  its  being  granted.  The 
Isumbrians  Inred  thirty-three  thousand  Gaesatans ;  but  all  their 
efforts  were  unavailing ;  they  were  everywhere  defeated,  their 
chief  towns  Acerre  and  Mediolanum  were  taken,  and  idiortly 
afterwards  the  colonies  of  Mutina,  Craxi6na,  and  Placentia 
were  founded  to  ke^  them  in  obedience.  Marcellus  at  his 
triumph  bore  on  a  trophy  the  arms  of  the  GraUic  king  Yiri- 
domarus,  whom  he  htul  slain  vrith  his  own  hand,  and  sus- 
pended them,  as  the  third  Spoiiu  Opima*  to  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
on  the  CvpiUA.  .  .  . 

The  Eoman  dominion  now  extended  iover  the  whole  of  Italy, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Ccnrsica,  lUyria,  and  Corcyra,  and  the  towns 
of  the  coast  of  Epirus. 


CHAPTER  Ill.t 

Conquests  of  the  Cartbaginians  in  Spain. — Taking  of  Saguntnm. — ^Marcfa 
of  Hannibal  for  Italy. — ^Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps. — Battle  of  the 
Tidnus.— Battle  of  the  Trebia.->Battle  of  the  Trasimene  Lake.— Han- 
nibal and  Fabius  Cunctator.^Battle  of  Cannie. — ^Progress  of  Hannibal. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  extending  their  dominion  in 
Cisalpine   Graul,   the    Carthaginians  were    equally  active  in 

*  Pint.  Marcellus,  7.  The  other  two  are  the  fictitious  ones  of  RomuluSi 
the  real  of  Cossus.    See  above,  p.  104. 

t  Livy,  xri.  xxii.  Polybins,  iii.  Pint.  Fabius  Max.  1-18.  Appiari'De 
Beb.  Hiqpan.  1-14.  BeU.  HannibaL  1-28.  Sifias  Italicus,  i.-x.  the  Epi- 
tomaton. 
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forming  an  empire  in  Spain.  The  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
and  the  heavy  sum  of  money  exacted  from  them  by  the  Ro- 
mans, had  increased  their  enmity  to  that  people ;  and  Hamil- 
car,  conscious  of  his  great  talents,  and  that  it  was  hy  the  fault 
of  others  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  hopes  of  recover- 
ing Sicily,  and  filled  vdth  hatred  to  the  Eoman  name,  burned 
to  possess  the  means  of  waging  war  with  them  once  more.  The 
possession  of  Spain  he  saw  would  give  abundance  of  men  and 
money,  and  the  divided  state  of  the  nations  and  tribes  which 
held  it  would  make  the  acquisition  of  dominion  easy.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  civil  war  was  ended,  and  the  Numidians  who 
had  shared  in  it  were  reduced,  he  embarked  his  army  (514), 
and  landed  at  Grades  {Ctidiz).  He  was  attended  by  his  son- 
in-law  Hasdrubal  and  his  son  Hannibal,  then  a  child  of  nine 
years  of  age.  As  he  was  offering  sacrifice  previous  to  em- 
barkation, he  directed  those  who  were  present  to  withdraw  a 
little ;  then  leading  his  son  up  to  the  altar,  he  asked  him  if 
he  would  go  with  him ;  and  on  his  giving  a  cheerful  assent,  he 
made  him  lay  his  hand  on  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  and  swear 
eternal  enmity  to  Eome. 

During  nine  years  Hamilcar  carried  on  a  successful  war  in 
Spain.  He  reduced  the  modem  Andalucia  and  Estremadura, 
and  penetrated  into  Portugal  and  Leon ;  but  at  length  he  fell 
(523)  in  an  engagement  with  the  people  of  the  country.  The 
army  chose  Hasdrubal  to  succeed  him,  and  the  Carthaginian 
senate  confirmed  their  choice,  and  sent  him  additional  troops. 
Hasdrubal,  by  his  talents,  his  mildness,  justice,  and  good 
policy,  won  the  affections  of  the  Spaniards,  and  extended  the 
dominion  of  Carthage  to  the  river  Iberus  (Ebro) ;  and  he 
founded  on  the  east  coast  the  city  of  New  Carthage  (Cartha- 
gena)  for  the  capital,  which  soon  nearly  rivalled  Carthage 
itself  in  extent  and  wealth.  This  able  general  perished  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  command  (531), 
and  the  army,  as  before,  assuming  the  right  of  appointment, 
set  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  who  had  been  second  iu 
command  to  Hasdrubal,  in  his  place,  and  their  choice  was  again 
confirmed  by -the  government. 

Hannibal,  who  was  now  twenty-five  years  of  age,  felt  that 
the  time  for  executing  his  father's  projects  against  Rome  was 
at  hand.  He  proposed  to  march  a  veteran  army  into  Italy, 
and  he  hoped  that  one  or  more  decisive  victories  there  would 
induce  the  Gauls  and  the'  Samnites  and  other  Italian  peoples 
to  rise  and  assert  their  independence.  In  order  to  extend  the 
Punic  dominion  still  further  in  Spain,  to  enrich  his  troops,  and 
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to  give  them  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  general,  he 
led  them  into  the  country  of  the  Olcades,  on  the  Anas  (Guadi" 
ana),  and  took  their  chief  town,  named  Althaea  or  Carteia« 
The  following  spring  (532)  he  entered  the  country  of  the 
Vaccaeans,  and  took  their  towns  of  Elmantica  or  Hermandica, 
and  Arhucala ;  and  as  he  was  on  the  way  hack  to  New  Car- 
thage, he  defeated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tagus  an  army  of  more 
than  one  himdred  thousand  Spaniards  who  came  to  oppose 
him.  The  whole  of  Spain  south  of  the  Ebro,  with  the  excep-. 
tion  of  the  city  of  Saguntum,  now  obeyed  the  power  of  Car- 
thage. .  The  people  of  this  town,  who  claimed  a  Greek  origin, 
and  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  had  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Borne,  and  a  Roman  embassy  had  been 
sent  to  Carthage,  in  the  time  of  Hasdrubal,  to  stipulate  for  their 
independence,  and  to  re<juire  that  the  Punic  power  should  not 
be  extended  beyond  the  Ebro.  The  Saguntines,  aware  of  the 
ultimate  designs  of  Hannibal,  sent  pressing  embassies  to  Rome, 
praying  for  aid,  as  that  general,  having  caused  a  quarrel  be- 
tween them  and  the  Torboletans,  now  menaced  their  existence. 
An  embassy  was  therefore  sent  to  Hannibal,  who  gave  a 
haughty  evasive  reply,  and  sending  to  Carriage  for  instruc- 
tions, he  received  power  to  act  as  he  deemed  best.  Under  the 
pretext  of  aiding  the  Torboletans,  he  therefore  came  and  laid 
siege  to  Saguntum  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men.  The  conquest  of  this  town  was  an  object  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  nis  eyes ;  as  he  would  thus  deprive 
the  Romans  of  the  place  of  arms  which  they  had  in  view  for 
carrying  on  the  war  in  Spain ;  he  would  strike  the  Spaniards 
with  a  salutary  dread  of  the  Punic  power,  and  leave  no 
enemy  of  importance  in  his  rear  on  his  proposed  way  for 
Italy ;  and  he  would  acquire  vast  wealth  for  me  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

During  eight  months  the  Saguntines  made  a  most  heroic 
resistance.  Their  applications  to  Rome  for  aid  were  vain,  as 
they  produced  nothing  but  firuitless  embassies  to  Hannibal 
and  to  Carthage.  At  length  (533)  the  town  was  stormed,  all 
within  it  slaughtered  or  enslaved,  and  the  immense  booty  sent 
to  Carthage  or  reserved  for  the  war.  The  Romans,  when  they" 
heard  of  the  capture  of  Saguntum,  issued  a  declaration  of  war 
unless  Hannibal  were  given  up  to  them,  and  sent  an  embassy 
for  this  purpose  to  Carthage.  The  chief  of  the  embassy,  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus,  simply  stated  the  demands  of  Rome ;  the 
Carthaginian  senate  hesitated,  not  willing  to  surrender  Han- 
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xkibal,  and  as  little  inclined  to  say  tiiat  he  bad  acted  by  pi^dblie 
aatbority.  Fabius  then«  holding  up  his  topUy  said,  *'  in  this  I 
bear  peace  or  war,  take  which  ye  will."  "  Give  which  you 
please,"  replied  the  Suffes.  "War,  then,"  cried  he,  shaking 
it  out.  ^*  We  accept  it,"  was  shouted  forth  on  aH  sides*.  The 
embassy  returned  to  Rome,  whence  the  consul  Tib.  Sempronius 
was  already  gone  to  Sicily,  with  160  ships  and  26,000  men,  in 
order  to  pass  over  to  Africa,  while  his  colleague  P.  ComeUus 
Scipio  had  sailed  for  Spain  with  sixty  quinqueremes  and 
24,000  men,  and  the  preetor  L.  Monlius  commanded  a  third 
army  of  about  20,000  men  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

During  the  winter  Hannibal  made  all  the  requisite  arrange^ 
ments  for  the  defence  of  Afirica  and  Spain,  and  he  formed 
treaties  with  the  Gauls  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  spring  (534)  he  assembled  his  army  of  90,000 
foot,  1 2,000  horse,  and  37  elephants,at  New  Carthage,  and  com- 
mitting the  goTemment  of  Spain  to  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  and 
leaving  him  a  force  of  about  15,000  men  and  fifty-seren  ships 
'  of  war,  he  crossed  the  Ebro  on  his  way  for  Italy.  In  his  pro- 
gress tiience  to  the  Pyrenees  he  overcame  the  various  peoples 
of  the  country,  in  which  he  left  an  officer  named  Hanno  with 
10,000  foot  and  1000  horse.  Desertion  and  other  causes  re- 
duced his  army,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  Pjrreuees  it  numbered 
50,000  foot  and  9000  horse,  all  steady  and  well-disciplined 
soldiers.  Having  passed  these  mountains,  he  marched  without 
delay  for  the  Rhodmus  (Rhone),  on  the  further  bank  of  which 
he  found  a  large  army  of  Gauls  assembled  to  dispute  his  pass- 
agef  •  He  collected,  and  caused  to  be  constructed,  a  great 
number  of  boats  and  rafts,  but  it  seemed  too  hazardous  to  at- 
tempt to  pass  a  broad  rapid  river,  in  the  presence  of  so  large 
an  army.  He  therefore  sent  at  nightfall  a  division  of  his  troops 
under  Hanno,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  up  the  river,  with 
directions  to  cross  it  a  day's  march  off,  and  then  to  come  down 
the  left  bank  and  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  Hanno  did  as 
directed,  and  hsfvine  halted  for  a  day  on  the  other  side  to  re« 
i&esh  his  men,  marched  down  the  stream.  When  he  made  the 
fire-signal  agreed  on,  Hannibal,  who  had  everything  ready, 
commenced  the  passage.  The  Gauls  rushed  down  to  oppose 
him ;  but  they  soon  saw  the  camp  behind  them  in  flames,  and 

^  This  was  related  somewhat  differently  by  some  of  the  annalists.    See 
Gellius,  X.  27. 
t  Some  say  at  Beancaire  below,  others  at  Roquemanre  above  Aviguon. 
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after  a  short  resistaiice  tamed  aad  fled.    The  remainder  of  the 
Punic  army  then  passed  over*. 

Meantime  Scipio^  haying  coasted  Etruria  and  Liguria,.  on  his 
way  to  Spain,  was  encamped  at  the  month  of  the  Rhone,  four 
days'  march  from  the  pkce  where  Hannibal  was  lying.  He 
sirait  forward  a  party  of  horse  to  reconnoitre,  who  fell  m  with 
and  droYe  back  a  body  of  Numidian  cavalry  sent  out  by  Han- 
nibal for  the  same  purposef.  When  they  returned,  and  told 
the  consul  where  the  Punic  army  was,  he  embarked  his  troops, 
and  sailed  up  the  river  to  attadc  them ;  but  on  coming  to  me 
place  he  found  them  gone.  He  then  returned  with  all  speed, 
and  sending  his  brother  Cn.  Sdpio  to  Spain  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  fcurces,  embariced  for  Pisa  with  the  remainder  to 
meet  the  foe  cm  his  descent  firom  the  Alps. 

Hanniha],  urged  by  an  embassy  from  the  Boian  Gauls,  had 
resolyed  to  lose  no  time  in  advancing  into  Italy.  He  marched 
for  four  days  up  the  left  bank  of  die  Rhone,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Isara  (Is^e)X'  The  countiy  between  these  rivers 
was  named  the  Island,  and  two  brothers  were  at  this  time 
contending  for  the  re^  authority  over  it.  Hannibal  sided 
with  the  dder,  who  in  return  supplied  him  with  clothing  and 
provisions  for  his  army,  now  reduced  to  38,000  foot  and  8000 
horse,  and  gave  him  an  escort  through  the  country  of  the  AI- 
lobroges  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

Hannibal  went  for  ten  days  about  one  hundred  miles  up  the 
Isara;  he  then  turned  to  the  mountains.  Here  difficulties 
began  to  assail  him.  The  GraUic  people  named  AUobroges 
occupied  the  passes,  but  as  they  did  not  keep  their  plans 
secret,  he  learned  that  they  were  there ;  and  also  finding  out 
that  they  only  kept  guard  by  day,  retiring  to  their  tovm  by 
night,  he  set  out  in  the  ni^t  with  some  select  troops  and 
seized  the  heights  they  used  to  occupy.     In  the  morning  the 

*  He  adopted  the  fDllowing  plan  to  get  the  elephants  over  the  river. 
Broad  rafts  were  attached  to  the  bank,  and  other  rafts  to  these  on  the  oat- 
side,  and  the  whole  covered  with  earth ;  the  elephants  readily  went  on  this, 
two  fenudes  being  phuoed  at  their  head.  The  outer  rafts  were  then  loosed, 
and  towed  ever  by  boats,  the  elephants  in  general  remaining  quiet  on  them  ^ 
some  however  jumped  into  the  river,  but  they  were  saved.    Polyb.  iiL  46. 

t  The  Romans  were  three  hundred,  the  Numidians  five  hundred ;  the 
former  being  the  number  of  the  cavalry  of  a  legion  (above,  p.  1 73),  the  latter 
that  of  a  NnmiiSan  regiment. 

X  Polybius  calls  this  other  river  the  Scoras  or  ScoGras,  Livy  the  Anr 
{Saone) ;  but  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone  is  too  far  off,  and  the 
land  between  them  does  not  agree  with  Polybius'  description  of  the  Island. 
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nrmy  set  forward;  but  the  Gauls  assailed  them  in  the  pass, 
t?here  thejr  had  to  proceed  along  a  narrow  path  over  a  deep 
ravine,  and  did  much  mischief,  especially  to  the  horses  and 
beasts  of  burden.  Hannibal,  however,  at  the  head  of  his  select 
troops,  drove  them  off.  He  then  took  and  plundered  several 
villages  and  their  chief  town.  The  march  now  lay  for  three 
days  in  a  fruitful  valley,  where  there  were  numerous  herds  of 
cattle.  On  the  fourth  day  the  people  who  dwelt  at  the  other 
end  of  the  valley  sent  to  propose  a  peace  with  him,  offering 
hostages  and  guides.  Hannibal,  though  he  distrusted  them, 
agreed  to  the  treaty,  but  he  prudently  remitted  none  of  his  pre- 
cautions. After  two  days*  march  the  troops  entered  a  rugged 
grecipitous  pass  leading  out  of  the  valley,  and  here  the  Gauls 
ad  made  preparations  to  overwhelm  them.  But  Hannibal 
had  wisely  put  the  baggage,  and  horse,  and  elephants  in  ad- 
vance, and  kept  his  troops  of  the  line  in  the  rear,  which  fore- 
sight saved  the  army.  The  loss,  however,  in  men  and  beasts 
was  considerable,  as  the  Gauls  showered  stones  and  rolled 
down  rocks  from  the  heights  above  them*  Hannibal  was 
obliged  to  pass  the  night  separate  from  his  cavalry.  In  the 
morning,  finding  the  Gauls  gone,  the  army  joined  and  moved 
on,  though  still  harassed  by  their  desultory  attacks.  It  was 
remarked  that  they  never  assailed  the  part  of  the  line  of 
march  where  the  elephants  were,  as  the  unusual  appearance 
of  these  animals  inspired  them  with  terror. 

On  the  ninth  day  the  army  reached  the  summit  of  the  Alps> 
where  they  made  a  halt  of  two  days  to  rest,  and  to  enable 
those  who  had  been  left  behind  to  rejoin.  The  snow  which 
now  fell,  it  being  late  in  the  autunm,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
further  difficulties  they  would  have  to  encounter,  dispirited 
the  troops ;  but  their  leader,  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  ricli 
plain  of  the  Po,  and  assuring  them  of  the  facility  of  conquest, 
soon  raised  their  spirits,  and  they  commenced  the  descent. 
Here,  however,  though  there  were  no  enemies  to  attack  them, 
the  loss  was  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  ascent.  The  new-fallen 
snow  made  the  path  indiscernible,  and  those  who  missed  it 
rolled  down  the  precipices.  They  still  however  advanced, 
till  they  found  themselves  on  the  edge  of  a  steep,  which  it 
was  plain  the  elephants  and  beasts  of  burden  could  never  get 
down.  Hannibal  tried  to  take  a  round  to  escape  this  steep  ; 
but  the  thin  crust  of  ice  which  had  formed  on  the  snow  gave 
way  under  the  feet  of  the  beasts,  and  held  them  impounded, 
and  even  the  men  could  not  get  along  it.    He  therefore  cleared 
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away  the  snow  on  the  edge  of  the  steep^  and  encamped  there 
for  the  night.  Next  day  he  set  his  men  at  work  to  leve] 
a  way  dowfi'*' ;  and  they  made  it  that  day  passable  for  the 
horses  and  mules,  which  they  brought  down  to  fhe  parts  where 
there  was  pasturage ;  but  it  took  three  days  to  make  a  way 
for  the  elephants.  The  descent  now  ofiTered  no  further  diffi- 
culties, and  the  army  was  soon  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  f. 

Five  months  had  now  elapsed  from  the  day  they  had  set  out 
from  New  Carthage,  fifteen  days  of  which  had  been  occupied 
in  the  passage  of  the  Alps.  The  army  had  in  that  time  been' 
considerably  reduced  by  its  various  losses,  and  it  now  numbered 
only  26,000  men,  t.  e.  12,000  African  and  8000  Spanish  foot,, 
and  6000  horse  ^. 

Hannibal,  having  given  his  troops  sufficient  rest,  led  them 
into  the  country  of  the.  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Taurinians  {Pied- 
mont), whose  capital  he  took  by  storm.  This  struck  terror 
into  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  they  all  joined  the  invaders. 
Finding  that  those  in  the  plains  were  only  withheld  from  doing 
the  same  by  the  fear  of  the  Roman  armies  in  their  country,  he 
then  resolved  to  advance  without  further  delay  and  deUver  them 
from  their  apprehensions. 

Sdpio  had  meantime  advanced  from  Pisa,  and  collecting  what 
troops  there  were  in  Etruria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  crossed  the 
Po  with  the  intention  of  giving  Hannibal  battle  at  once.  The 
Punic  general  was  equally  anxious  to  fight ;  both  armies  ap- 
proached the  river  Ticinus,  which  the  Romans  passed,  and 
came  to  within  five  miles  of  Yictumvise  where  Hannibid  lay. 

*  According  to  liTj,  Pliny,  Appian,  and  othersi  Hannibal,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  cut  down  the  rocks,  had  large  trees  hewn  into  pieces,  and  piled 
ground  them,  and  set  fire  to,  and  when  the  rocks  were  glowing-hot,  vinegar 
poured  on  them,  which  rendered  them  soft  and  easy  to  cut.  The  truth  of 
this  circumstance  has  been  disputed  in  modem  times.  Polybius,  who  does 
not  notice,  in  effect  contradicts  it,  by  saying  (iii.  59.)  that  the  summits  and 
upper  dectivities  of  the  Alps  are  bare  and  devoid  of  trees. 

t  According  to  some  critics  the  route  of  Hannibal  was  over  Mt.  Yiso  or 
Mt.  Genevre.  Ukert  decides  in  favour  of  Mt.  Cenis  and  the  road  tra- 
versed at  the  present  day  by  the  diligences  between  Lyons  and  Turin.  De 
Luc,  Wickham  and  Cramer,  and  Brockedon,  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  over 
the  Little  St.  Bernard  the  route  of  the  Funic  general  lay,  and  this  is  the 
hypothesis  most  generally  adopted.  Some  have  supposed  that  he  came 
over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  or  the  Simplon. 

X  These  and  all  the  preceding  numbers  were  engraved  by  Hannibal  on 
A  pillar  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Laciniuro,  whence  they  were  copied  by 
Polybius. 

k5 
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Next  morning  Scipio  wait  out  to  reconnoitre  with  his.  horse 
and  light  troops  ;  Hannibal  did  the  same,  and  the  two  parties 
met.     An  action  ensued :  the  consul  put  his  light  troops  and 
the  Gallic  horse*  in  front,  supported  by  the  heavy  horse ;  Han- 
nibal set  his  bridled  horse*  in  tlfe  centre,  the  Numidians  on 
the  flanks.     At  the  first  shock  the  Roman  light  troops  gave 
way  and  fled ;  but  the  heavy  horse  maintained  the  conflict  till 
the  Numidians  fell  on  their  rear.     Scipio  himself  received  a 
severe  wound,  and  is  said  to  hare  been  indebted  for  his  life 
to  his  son,  afterwards  so  famous,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen. 
The  Romans  dispersed  and  fled  to  their  camp;  and  Scipio, 
now  aware  of  the  enemy's  great  superiority  in  cavalry,  resolved 
to  retire  without  delay  beyond  the  Po,  where  the  country  was 
less  level.      He  reached  this  river,  and  got  over  before  the 
Carthaginians  came  up,  and  he  also  had  time  to  loosen  the 
bridge  of  rafta.    About  six  hundred  men  who  remained  on  the 
other  side  fell  into  their  hands ;  but  the  rest  of  the  army  reached 
Placentia  in  safety.     Hannibal  went  two  days'  march  up  the 
river,  and  passed  it  in  a  narrower  place  by  a  bridge  of  boats  ; 
he  then  came  to  within  six  miles  of  Placentia,  and  offered 
battle,  but  to  no  purpose.    The  Grauls  now  readily  joined  him  i 
and  a  body  of  two  thousand  Gallic  foot  and  two  hundred  horse, 
who  were  in  the  Roman  service,  cut  to  pieces  the  guard  at  one 
of  the  gates,  and  came  over  to  him.    Scipio,  thinking  his  post* 
tion  no  longer  safe,  led  his  troops  out  in  the  night,  in  ordei*  to 
occupy  a  stronger  one  on  the  hills  about  the  river  Trebia,  where 
he  might  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his  colleague,  who  had  been 
recalled  from  Sicily;    Whai  Hannibal  found  Scipio  gone,  he 
sent  the  Numidians  after  him ;  but  they  fell  to  rummaging  the 
deserted  camp  for  plunder,  and  the  Romans  thus  had  time  to 
^  safely  over  the  river  aiid  encamp.     Hannibal  then  came 
and  sat  down  about  five  miles  off,  where  the  Gauls  supplied 
him  with  abundance  of  provisions. 

Sempronius,  on  receiving  his  recaU,  embarked  his  troops, 
and  sailed  up  the  Adriatic  to  Ariminum,  where  he  landed,  and 
lost  no  time  in  joining  Scipio  on  the  Trebia.  The  consols 
differed  in  opinion :  Scipio,  who  was  still  disabled  by  lus 
wound,  was  for  delay,  which  must  be  injurious  to  the  enemy, 
and  would  probably  cause  the  fickle  Gauls  to  change  their 
minds ;  beside  which,  he  himself  when  recovered  might  be  of 
some  service  to  his  country :  Semprcmius  was  for  immediate 
action,  as  the  time  of  elections  was  at  hand,  and  moreover,  the 

*  The  Numidians  did  not  use  bridles. 
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iUnefls  of  bis  coUea^e  w<ndd  affoi d  him  m  opp&itmatj  of 
gaming  the  scde  glorj  of  Tifitoiy.  An  occaak»»  of  aetioa  sooa 
fHrea^ited  itsdf . 

The  Gwis  who  dwelt  from  the  Trebia  to  ahe  Fo,  wishing 
to  keep  well  with  both  parties,  declared  ap&Aj  for  neither. 
Hannibftl,  to  punish  them,  sent  a  body  of  two  thousand' foot 
and  one  thousand  NumiiMan  horse  to  plunder  their  lands. 
Thej  eame  to  the  Boman  camp  imploring  protection,  and 
S^npronms^sent  out  some  horse  and  light  troops,  who  drove 
off  tiiose  of  th6  enemy.  Elate  with  this  success,  he  became 
still  more  anxious  for  battle,  and  Hannibal,  who  wished  lor  «n 
engagement,  for  the  yery  same  reascms  that  Seipio  was  opposed 
to  it,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  Sempronius'  ardour.  Having 
observed  in  the  plain  between  the  two  armies  a  stream  whose 
banks  were  overgrown  by  brushes  and  briars,  he  placed  in  am-» 
bush  in  it  daring  the  night  his  brother  Mago  with  one  thousand 
foot  and  as  many  horse,  and  in  the  morning  he  sent  the  Numi- 
dian  horse  over  the  Trebia  to  ride  up  to  the  enemy's  camp  and 
try  to  draw  them  ofiit ;  he  meantime  ordered  the  reat  of  the  army 
to  take  their  breakfast,  and  get  themselves  and  their  horses 
ready. 

Sempromus,  when  he  saw  the  Numidians,  sent  his  horse  to 
drive  them  off ;  his  light  troops  followed,  uid  he  then  led  out 
the  rest  of  the  army.  It  was  now  mid-winter>  the  day  was 
bitterly  cold  and  snowy,  and  the  troops  had  not  had  their 
breakfast ;  the  Trebia  was  swollen  by  the  rain  that  had  &llen, 
and  it  was  breast-high  on  the  iniantry  as  they  waded  through 
it.  Cold  and  hungry  they  advanced  to  engage  an  army  that 
was  fresh  and  vigorous,  for  Hannibal  had  directed  his  men  to 
anoint  and  arm  themselves  by  the  fires  whidi  were  kindled 
out  before  tiie  tents.  When  he  saw  the  Bonums  over  the 
river,  he  led  out  his  tro(^s»  and  drew  them  up  about  a  mile 
from  his  camp.  His  advanced-guard  consisted  of  8000  daTt* 
m«i  and  Balearic  slingers :  he  drew  up  hk  heavy  infontry^ 
AMeans,  Spaniards,  and  GftuL%  about  20,000  in  one  Hxie, 
with  ]  0,000  horse,  one  half  on  each  wii^,  and  the  e&ephants 
in  front  of  the  wing.  Sempronins  drew  up  his  aarmy  of  1 6,000 
Romans  and  20,000  alKes  in  the  usual  manner :  he  placed  1& 
horse  (about  4000)  on  the  wings.  The  Boman  light  troops, 
being  already  fatigued,  and  having  spent  their  weapons  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Numidians,  were  easily  beaten ;  and  while  the 
troops  of  the  line  were  engaged,  the  Punic  horse  charged  and 
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scattered  that  of  the  Romans ;  the  light  troops  and  Nnmidians 
then  advanced  and  fell  on  the  flanks  of  the  Roman  line ;  the 
troops  in  amhush  rose  at  the  same  time,  and  attacked  them  in 
the  rear.  The  Roman  wings,  assailed  in  front  hy  the  elephants 
and  in  flank  hy  the  hght  troops,  gave  way  and  fled ;  the  cen- 
tre, about  ten  thousand  men,  drove  back  the  Punic  troops  in 
front  of  it,  but  it  suffered  from  those  in  its  rear.  At  length, 
seeing  their  wings  driven  off  the  field,  and  fearing  the  number 
of  the  enemy's  horse  if  they  attempted  to  aid  them,  or  to  recross 
the  river  to  their  camp,  they  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  break- 
ing through  the  adverse  line  forced  their  way  to  Placentia. 
Most  of  the  remainder  were  destroyed  at  the  river  by  the  horse 
and  the  elephants ;  those  who  escaped  made  their  way  to  Pla- 
.centia  also.  The  victors  did  not  venture  to  cross  the  river ; 
and  all  their  elephants  but  one  died  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
treme cold  and  wet.  Scipio  the  next  night  led  the  troops  in 
the  camp  over  the  Trebia  to  Placentia,  and  thence  over  the  Po 
to  Cremona. 

Sempronius  sent  word  to  Rome  that  had  it  not  heen  for  the 
state  of  the  weather  he  should  have  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
The  truth,  however,  was  not  to  be  concealed ;  but  the  Roman 
spirit  only  rose  the  more  in  adversity.  Cn.  Servilius  and  C.  Fla- 
miuius"*"  were  created  consuls,  Sempronius  having  gone  to  Rome 
to  hold  the  elections. 

Hannibal,  having  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  a  maga- 
zine near  Placentia,  and  taken  Yictumvise,  gave  his  troops 
some  repose.  Early  in  the  spring  (535)  he  attempted  to  cross 
the  Apennines ;  but  a  violent  storm  of  thunder,  hail,  wind 
and  rain  forced  him  to  give  over  his  project  f.  He  then  gave 
Sempronius  a  second  defeat  near  Placentia,  afler  which  he  led 
his  troops  into  Liguria.  Flaminiuis  went  to  his  province  in  the 
spring,  and  having  received  four  legions,  two  from  Sempro- 
mus  and  two  from  the  preetor  Atihus,  crossed  the  Apenmnes 
and  encamped  at  Arretium  in  Etruria.  Hannibal,  finding  the 
Gauls  so  discontented  at  his  remaining  in  their  country  that 
he  was  obliged  to  change  his  dress  frequently,  and  to  wear 
various  kinds  of  periwigs  in  order  to  escape  their  attempts  on 
his  life^,  resolved  to  enter  Etruria  without  delay.     Of  the 

*  This  was  the  Flaminius  who  had  caused  the  Gallic  war.    See  above, 
p.  194. 
t  Liv.  xxi.  58.    Pohbius  does  not  mention  this  attempt. 
:  Polyb.  iii.  78. 
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different  routes  into  that  country,  he  fixed  on  that  through  the 
marshes  formed  hy  the  river  Amo*,  as  he  could  thus  elude 
the  Roman  consiu.  He  placed  his  African  and  Spanish  in- 
fantry with  the  ha^age  in  advance ;  these  were  followed  hy 
the  GaulSy  and  last  came  the  horse.  He  himself  rode  on  his 
only  remaining  elephant.  For  four  days  and  three  nights  they 
had  to  march  through  the  water,  enduring  every  kind  of  hard- 
ship. Most  of  the  beasts  of  burden  perished,  several  of  the 
horses  lost  their  hoofs,  and  Hannibal  himself  lost  the  sight  of 
one  of  his  eyes. 

Having  learned  the  character  of  the  Roman  consul,  a  vain 
rash  man,  utterly  unskilled  in  military  affairs,  Hannibal  re- 
solved to  provoke  him  to  battle  before  the  arrival  of  his  col- 
league. He  therefore  proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  country  be- 
tween Faesulae  and  Arretium.  The  sight  of  the  devastations  he 
committed  enraged  Flaminius,  and  he  would  not  be  withheld  by 
his  officers  from  giving  battle.  Hannibal  had  now  reached  the 
fertile  plain  of  the  Clams,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cortona,  and  when 
he  found  that  Flaminius  was  following  him,  he  prepared  to 
select  the  most  advantageous  position  for  engaging.  He  there- 
fore advanced,  with  the  hills  of  Cortona  on  his  left,  till  he  came 
to  a  spot  where  the  hills  approached  the  Trasimene  lake,  leaving 
a  narrow  way,  and  then  recede,  forming  a  valley  closed  at  the 
one  end  by  an  eminence,  while  its  other  extremity  is  washed 
by  the  waters  of  the  lakef .  He  stationed  his  line-troops  ot  the 
further  end  of  this  valley,  placing  his  %ht  troops  on  the  hills 
on  the  right  side  of  it,  and  his  horse  and  the  Gauls  on  those 
on  the  left.  He  thus  awaited  Flaminius,  who  arriving  in  the 
evening  encamped  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  without  the  pass, 
along  which  he  led  his  troops  early  the  next  morning  (June  23). 
A  dense  fog  happening  to  rise  and  spread  over  the  valley  con- 
cealed the  enemy  from  the  view  of  tne  Romans ;  the  head  of 
their  column  had  just  reached  the  place  where  the  Punic  troops 
awaited  them,  when  Hannibal  gave  the  signal  for  attack,  and 
they  were  assailed  at  once  in  front  and  flank.  Not  having  time 
to  form,  thev  were  cut  down  in  their  line  of  march.     Flaminius 

*  Livy,  xirii.  2.  They  were  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Lower  Amo  (Nicb. 
i.  128).  Micali  and  some  other  moderns  maintain  that  they  were  the 
marshes  formed  by  the  Upper  Po. 

t  The  exact  scene  of  the  battle  is  uncertain.  "  It  is  one  of  the  events  in 
ancient  history/'  says  Arnold,  "  in  which  the  accounts  of  historians  differing 
with  each  other  or  with  the  actual  appearance  of  the  ground,  are  to  us  in- 
explicable." He  places  it  beyond  the  pass  of  Passignano,  though  he  owns 
there  is  no  valley  there :  in  this  he  is  most  certainly  mistaken. 
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himself  was  killed  by  tbe  Granls  esrlj  in  the  action.  Narabera 
ran  np  to  their  necks  in  the  water;  bnt  the  enemy's  horse 
chareed  aflter  them  and  cut  them  to  pieces*.  The  number  of 
the  Main  was  fifteen  thousand ;  six  thousand  men  broke  throng 
the  head  of  the  column,  and  made  their  way  oyer  the  hills  to  a 
xieighbouring  village,  whither  they  were  pursued  by  the  Punic 
general  Maharbal  and  forced  to  surrender,  on  promise  of  being 
allowed  to  depart  without  their  arms ;  but  Hannibal,  denying 
the  right  of  Maharbal  to  grant  these  terms,  assembled  all  his 
prisoners  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand,  and 
separating  the  Romans,  whom  he  retained,  he  dismissed  the 
allies,  declaring,  as  was  his  wont,  that  he  was  come  as  the  deli- 
verer of  Italy  from  Roman  tyranny.  His  own  loss  was  about 
fifteen  hundred  men,  chiefly  Gauls,  on  whom  he  generally  con- 
trived to  make  the  loss  fall  most  heavily. 

This  defeat  was  of  too  great  a  magnitude  for  the  government 
at  Rome  to  be  able  to  conceal  or  extenuate  it.  In  the  evening 
of  the  day  that  the  news  arrived,  the  praetor  moimted  the  Rostra 
and  said  aloud,  '^  We  have  been  overcome  in  a  great  battle." 
The  people,  unused  to  tidings  of  defeat,  were  quite  overwhelmed ; 
but  the  senate  remained  cdfm  and  resolute  as  ever  in  adversity. 
Soon  after,  another  piece  of  ill  news  arrived ;  a  body  of  four 
thousand  horse,  which  the  consul  Servihns  had  sent  on  from 
Ariminum,  were  cut  to  pieces  or  forced  to  surrender  by  the 
Punic  horse  and  light  troops.  It  was  now  resolved  to  revive 
the  dictatorship,  an  office  for  some  time  out  of  use,  and  Q.  Fa^ 
bins  Maximus  was  appointedf,  with  M.  Minucins  for  his  master 
of  the  horse. 

Hannibal  marehed  through  Umbria  and  Picenum,  wasting 
and  destroying  the  country  on  his  way.  On  reaching  the  sea 
he  sent  home  word  of  his  successes ;  and  having  halted  some 
time,  to  give  his  men  amd  horses  rest,  he  advanced  through 
the  country  of  the  Marsian  League  into  Apulia.  The  dictator, 
having  received  the  two  legions  of  the  consul  Servilius,  and 
added  two  newly-raised  ones  to  them,  advanced  with  all  speed 
to  Apulia,  and  encamped  in  presence  of  Hannibal  near  Arpi. 
The  Punic  general  offered,  battle  to  no  purpose ;  it  was  the 

*  According  to  Livy  (xxH.  5.)  and  Zonaras  (viii.  125.),  the  ardour  of  the 
combatants  was  such,  that  they  did  not  perceive  the  shock  of  an  earthquake 
which  occurred  at  that  time,  and  threw  down  large  portions  of  several  towns, 
sank  mountains,  and  turned  rivers  from  their  course.  Of  this  Polybius  sayi 
nothing;  but  it  was  related  by  the  annalist  Ccelius,  Cic.  Div.  i.  35. 

t  As  there  was  no  cons*il  at  Rome  to  nominate  hhn,  he  was  created 
Pro-dictator. 
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pisn  of  FaMas^  thence  nmned  the  Delayer  (Cunetator),  to  gire 
liiin  no  opportunity  of  fighting,  hut  to  wear  him  out  by  delay. 
He  accordingly  kept  on  the  hiBs  above  hhn,  followed  him 
whithersoerer  he  went,  made  partial  attacks  under  adTantageous 
circumstances,  and  thus  raised  the  spirit  and  confidence  of  his 
troops.  Hannibal,  haying  exhausted  Apulia,  entered  Samnium, 
where  he  plundered  the  district  of  Beneventum  and  took  the 
town  of  Telesia ;  Fabius  still  following  him  at  a  distance  of  one 
or  two  days'  march,  but  giving  him  no  opportunity  for  fighting. 
It  is  remarkable,  tiiat  though  the  Romans  had  sufiPered  sudi 
defeats^  not  one  of  their  aBies  had  as  yet  fallen  o£P.  Hannibal 
hoped  that  by  an  irruption  into  Campania  he  should  be  able 
to  force  Fabius  to  give  battle,  or  if  he  did  not,  that  this  con<- 
fession  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Romans  in  the  field  would  have 
its  due  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  allies.  He  therefi^re  marched 
by  Allifee  and  throi:^h  one  of  the  valleys  of  Mount  Gi^licula  to 
Casilinum,  wasted  the  Falemian  district  as  fur  as  Sinuessa,  and 
encamped  on  the  Vultumus.  Fabius  moved  along  the  Massic 
hills  * ;  but  neither  the  sight  of  the  burning  villages  in  the 
plain  beneath,  nor  the  reproaches  and  entreaties  of  Minuehis 
and  the  other  officers,  could  induce  him  to  change  his  system 
and  descend  into  the  plain . 

Hannibid,  seeing  there  was  no  chance  of  a  battle,  prepared  to 
retire  by  the  way  he  came,  into  quarters  for  the  winter.  Fabius 
hoped  now  to  take  him  at  an  advantage ;  and  having  placed  a 
sufficient  force  to  guard  the  pass  of  Lautulae,  and  occupied 
the  town  of  Casilinum,  he  posted  4000  men  at  the  pass  of 
Mount  Callicula,  and  took  a  portion  with  the  remiunder  of  his 
forces  on  an  eminence  on  the  road  by  which  the  enemy  must 
move.  Hannibal,  seeing  tiie  way  thus  impeded,  and  despairing 
of  being  able  to  force  it,  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  made 
two  thousand  of  the  strongest  oxen  in  the  booty  be  collected, 
and  bundles  of  brushwood  be  tied  on  their  horns.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  night,  he  directed  the  baggagenlrivers  to  set  fire 
to  these  Inmdles,  and  drive  the  oxen  up  the  hill  dose  to  the 
pass ;  and  the  light  troops  to  hasten  and  occupy  its  summit. 
The  oxen,  infuriated  by  the  heat  and  fiame,  ran  wildly  up  the 
hill ;  the  Romans,  who  guarded  the  pass,  thinking  firom  the 
number  of  lights  that  the  enemy  was  escaping  that  way,  made 
aU  the  speed  they  could  to  occupy  the  summit ;  but  thev  found 
the  Punic  Gght  troops  there  already.     Both  remained  mactive 

*  These  hills  {Monte  Matsa)  separate  the  plain  of  the  Liris  &om  thaik  of 
the  Ynltiinias. 
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waiting  for  the  dayli^t.    Hannibal  meantime  had  led  the  rest 

of  bis  army  through  the  pass,  and  he  sent  some  Spanish  troops, 
who  speedily  routed  the  Romans  on  the  hill.  He  then  marched 
leisurely  through  Samnium  into  Apulia,  where  he  took  the  town 
of  Geronium,  before  which  he  pitched  his  camp ;  Fabius,  who 
followed  him,  encamped  at  Larinum. 

The  dictator,  being  obliged  to  return  to  Rome  on  some  reli- 
gious affairs,  committed  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  master 
of  the  horse,  imploring  him  on  no  account  to  give  battle.  But 
Minucius  little  heeded  these  admonitions ;  he  quitted  the  hills 
where  he  was  posted  and  came  nearer  to  the  Punic  camp ;  and 
he  had  the  advantage  in  some  slight  actions  which  ensued.  These 
successes  were  greatly  magnified  at  Rome ;  and  the  people,  who 
were  weary  of  the  salutary  caution  of  Fabius,  were  induced  to 

Eass  a  decree  for  making  the  authority  of  the  master  of  the 
orse  equal  with  that  of  the  dictator.  Fabius,  who  had  returned 
to  the  army,  made  no  complaint :  he  divided  the  troops  with 
Minucius,  and  they  formed  two  separate  camps,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  asunder. 

Hannibal,  who  was  informed  of  all  that  occurred,  hoped  now 
to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  Minudus's  impetuosity.  There 
was  a  valley  between  their  camps,  in  which,  though  it  contained 
no  bushes  suited  for  an  ambuscade,  there  were  sundry  hollows 
where  troops  might  lie  concealed,  and  in  these  he  placed  during 
the  night  five  hundred  horse  and  five  thousand  foot ;  and  that 
they  might  not  be  discovered  by  the  Roman  foragers,  he  sent  at 
dawn  some  light  troops  to  occupy  an  eminence  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain.  Minucius,  as  soon  as  he  saw  these  troops,  directed 
his  light  troops  to  advance  and  drive  them  off ;  he  then  sent 
his  horse,  and  finally  led  out  his  heavy  infantry.  Hannibal 
kept  sending  aid  to  his  men,  and  meantime  led  on  his  horse 
and  heavy  foot.  His  horse  drove  the  Roman  light  troops  back 
on  those  of  the  line,  and  he  then  gave  the  signal  to  those  in 
ambush  to  rise ;  the  Romans  were  now  on  the  very  verge  of  a 
total  defeat,  when  Fabius  led  his  troops  to  their  relief.  Han- 
nibal, when  he  saw  the  good  order  of  the  dictator's  army,  drew 
off  his  men,  fearing  to  hazard  an  action  with  fresh  troops.  As 
he  retired,  he  observed  that  the  cloud  which  had  lain  so  long 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  had  at  last  come  down  in  rain  and 
tempest.  Minucius  candidly  acknowledged  his  fault,  and  the 
superior  wisdom  of  the  dictator,  and  the  whole  army  encamped 
together  again. 
The  winter  passed  away,  only  marked  by  some  slight  skiF* 
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mishes.  At  Bome>  when  the  time  of  the  elections  came«  the 
consuls  chosen  were  C.  Terentius  Varro,  a  plebeian*,  and  L. 
^milius  Paulus,  a  patrician.  Instead  of  the  usual  number  of 
four  legions,  eight  were  now  raised,  each  of  five  thousand  foot 
and  three  hundred  horse,  and  the  allies  gave  as  usual  an  equal 
number  of  foot  and  thrice  as  many  horse.  King  Hiero  sent 
a  large  supply  of  com,  and  one  thousand  slingers  and  Cretan 
archers. 

As  soon  as  the  season  for  the  ripening  of  the  com  approach- 
ed (536),  Hannibal  moved  and  occupied  the  citadel  of  a  town 
named  Cannae,  in  which  the  Romans  had  their  magazines. 
The  consuls  of  the  former  year,  who  commanded  the  army  in 
these  parts,  finding  their  situation  hazardous,  and  the  allies  in- 
clined to  revolt,  sent  to  Rome  for  instructions,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  battle  should  be  given  without  delay,  ^milius 
and  Terentius  set  out  from  Rome  with  the  new-raised  troops, 
and  their  whole  united  force  amounted  to  eighty-seven  thou- 
sand horse  and  foot.  Fabius  and  other  prudent  men,  placing 
their  only  reliance  on  iBmilius,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  lUyrian  wars,  anxiously  impressed  on  him  the  necessity 
of  caution,  and  of  restraining  his  vain  and  ignorant  colleague,  as 
this  army  might  be  in  a  great  measure  regarded  as  Rome's  last 
stake. 

As  Hannibal  was  greatly  superior  in  cavalry,  it  was  the  ad- 
vice of  ^milius  not  to  risk  an  action  in  the  plain  ;  but  Yarro, 
ignorant  and  confident,  on  his  day  of  command  (for  the  Roman 
consuls  when  together  took  it  day  and  day  about),  led  the  army 
nearer  to  where  the  enemy  lay.  Hannibal  attacked  the  line 
of  march,  but  was  driven  ofp  with  some  loss ;  and  next  day 
^milius,  not  wishing  to  fight,  and  unable  to  fall  back  with 
safety,  encamped  on  the  Aufidus,  placing  a  part  of  the  army 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  in  ad- 
vance of  his  camp,  and  equally  distant  from  that  of  Hannibal, 
to  protect  his  own  and  annoy  the  enemy's  foragers.  Hannibal, 
having  explained  to  his  troops  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  an  immediate  action,  led  them  over  the  river  and  encamp- 
ed on  the  same  side  with  the  main  army  of  the  Romans,  and 
on  the  second  day  he  offered  battle,  which  ^milius  prudently 
declined.  He  then  sent  the  Numidians  across  the  river  to  attack 

*  From  Livy's  accoant  of  Varro,  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  vulgar, 
low-bom  demagogue.  He  says  (xxii.  25.)  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  butcher ; 
yet  we  find  him  continued  in  office  or  command  for  many  years  after  his 
defeat,  which  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  mere  popular  fayour. 
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i^se  who  were  wstermg  from  the  leaser  eamp.  The  patifno 
of  Tarro  was  now  exhausted,  and  the  xiext  dar  (Anp.  2*)  al 
sanrise  he  led  his  troops  over  the  nrer,  ana  joiniiii^  ymUSk 
them  those  m  the  lesser  camp  drew  them  up  m  ovder  of  hattle. 
The  Ime  faced  the  south* ;  the  Roman  horse  were  en  the  rig^t 
wing  hy  the  river  side ;  the  troops  of  the  line,  dnwn  up  deiqsk 
er  than  usual,  extended  thence ;  the  horse  of  lihe  amet  were 
on  the  left  wing,  the  light  troops  in  advance  of  the  line.  Han- 
nihal,  having  first  sent  over  his  light  troopi^  led  his  mmxy  also 
to  the  other  side  of  the  jriv«r.  He  sent  his  Spamiah  and  Gbdhe 
horse  on  his  left  wing,  opposite  that  of  the  Romans ;  then  one 
half  of  his  heavy  Africim  inflBmtrjt ;  T^cst,  the  Spaniards  and 
Grauls ;  after  them  the  rest  of  the  African  foot»  and  on  the 
Tight  wing  the  Numidian  horse.  When  his  line  had  heen  thus 
formed,  he  put  forward  the  centre  so  as  to  give  the  whole  the 
form  of  a  hfdf-moon.  His  whole  farce,  inclusive  of  the  Grauls, 
did  not  much  exceed  40,000  foot  md  10,000  hone^wlnle  that 
of  the  Romans  was  80,000  foot  and  ahout  6000  hovse.  On 
the  one  side,  ^milins  commanded  the  right,  Yfffro  the  left 
wing,  the  late  consul  Servihus  the  centre ;  on  tibe  other,  Hanno 
kd  the  right,  Hasdruhal  the  left  vnng,  Hannihal  himself  the 
centre. 

The  hattle  was  hegun,  as  usual,  by  the  light  troops ;  the 
Spanish  and  Grallic  horse  then  charged;  the  Roman  lunrse, 
after  a  valiant  resistance,  overborne  by  numbers,  broke  and 
fled  along  the  river ;  the  heavy-armed  on  both  sides  (the  light 
troops  having  fallen  back  on  them)  then  engaged;  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  who  farmed  the  top  of  the  half-moon,  being  borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  the  Roman  maniples,  gave  way  after  a 
brief  but  gallant  resistance.  The  victors  heedlessly  |)ressing 
on,  the  African  foot  on  dther  side  wheeled  to  the  right  and 
left  and  surrounded  them,  ^mihus,  who  had  commanded 
on  the  right,  now  came  with  a  party  of  horse  to  the  centre 
and  took  the  command.  Here  he  was  opposed  to  Hannibal 
himself.  The  Numidians  meantime  kept  the  horse  of  the  allies 
engaged ;  till  Hasdrubal,  having  cut  to  pieces  the  Roman 
horse  which  he  had  pursued,  came  to  their  aid ;  the  allies  then 

♦  Livy  sayB  that  the  arid  mnd  named  the  Vulturntis  blew  clouds  of  dart 
in  the  faces  of  the  Romans.  This  circumstance  is  not  noticed  by  Polyhias ; 
and  if  it  was  the  case,  it  was  probably  the  fauh  of  Varro,  not  the  aidll  of 
Hannibal,  as  some  suppose,  that  placed  them  in  this  position. 

t  Hannibal  had  armed  his  African  and.  Spanish  infantry  after  the  Ro^ 
man  manner,  with  the  Roman  arms  which  had  fallen  into  bis  hands. 
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tamed  aaad  fed :  Hasdrabal,  leaYisg  tbe  Numidiftas  to  punwe 
them,  fell  with,  his  heavy  hovse  on  the  rear  of  the  Roman  ki- 
hxitry.  iBmiHus  fell  hravdy  fighting ;  that  part  of  the  Romoi 
in^uitiy  which  was  sarroimded  was  slaughtered  to  the  last 
man ;  the  rest  of  the  infantrj  was  massacred  on  all  sides  ;  the 
Nmmdians  cat  to  pieces  the  horse  of  the  allies.  The  consal 
Varro  escaped  to  Veausia  with  only  seventy  horse.  A  hody  of 
ten  thousand  foot,  whom  ^milius  had  left  to  guard  the  camp, 
feU  during  the  hattle  on  that  c^  Hannibal,  which  they  were 
near  taking ;  but  Hannibal  coming  up  after  the  battle,  drove 
them  back  to  their  own  camp  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand  men, 
and  there  forced  them  to  surrender. 

This  was  the  greatest  defeat  the  Roman  arms  ever  sustained. 
Out  of  80,000  foot,  according  to  Pblybius,  only  3000  escaped, 
and  10,OONOwere  made  prisoners;  of  6000  horse  there  remained 
but  370  at  liberty,  2000  were  taken.  Am(»:^  the  slain  were 
two  quaestors ;  twenty-one  tribunes ;  several  former  consuls^ 
praetors,  and  sediles,  among  whom  were  the  consul  JSmilius, 
the  late  consul  Servilius,  and  the  late  master  of  the  hwse 
Minucius ;  and  eighty  senators,  or  those  who  were  entitled  to 
a  seat  in  ihe  saiate.  The  loss  oi  the  enemy  was  4000  Grauk 
and  1500  Spaniards  and  Africans  of  his  infantry,  and  about 
200  horse. 

A  party  of  the  Roman  troops,  who  escaped  to  Ganusiam, 
put  themselves  there  under  the  command  of  Ap.  Claudius  and 
the  young  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  were  military  tribunes ; 
and  as  these  were  consulting  with  some  of  the  other  officers, 
word  came  that  L.  Csedlius  Metellus  and  other  yoimg  noble- 
men were  planning  to  fly  to  the  court  of  some  foreign  prince, 
utterly  despairing  oi  their  country.  Scipio  instantly  rose,  and 
followed  by  the  rest,  went  to  the  lod^ngs  of  Metellus,  where 
the  traitors  were  assembled;  and  there,  drawing  his  sword, 
made  them,  under  terror  of  death,  swear  never  to  desert  their 
coimtry*. 

When  tidings  of  this  unexampled  defeat  reached  Rome,  the 
consternation  which  ensued  is  not  to  be  described.  €rrief  and 
female  lamentation  were  everywhere  to  be  heard,  but  the  mi^- 
nanimity  of  the  senate  remained  unshaken.  By  the  advice  of 
Fabius  Maximus  measures  were  taken  for  preserving  tranquil- 
lity in  the  city,  and  ascertaining  the  position  and  designs  of 

*  Liv.  xxii.  53.  The  censors  of  the  year  538  deprived  Metellus  and  his 
companions  of  their  horses,  and  made  them  seraiians;  on  account  of  their 
conduct  on  this  occasion. 
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the  yictorious  and  the  condition  of  the  yanqnished  army.  On 
account  of  the  number  of  the  slain,  a  general  mourning  for 
thirty  days  was  appointed,  and  all  public  and  private  religious 
rites  were  suspended;  Q,  Fabius  Pictor*  was  sent  to  inquire  of 
the  god  at  Delphi ;  the  Fatal  Books  were  consulted,  and  by 
their  injunction  a  Greek  man  and  woman,  and  a  Gallic  man  and 
woman  were  buried  alive  in  the  Ox-market.  Measures  being 
thus  taken  to  appease  the  vnrath  of  Heaven,  they  proceeded 
to  employ  the  means  of  defence.  G.  Claudius  Marcellus,  the 
propraetor,  was  directed  to  take  the  command  at  Canusium, 
where  about  ten  thousand  men  were  now  assembled.  M. 
Junius  was  made  dictator,  and  by  enrolling  all  above  and  some 
under  seventeen  years  of  age,  four  legions  and  one  thousai\d 
horse  were  raised ;  eight  thousand  able-bodied  slaves  were, 
with  their  own  consentf,  purchased  from  their  masters  and 
enrolled  in  the  legions ;  the  arms,  the  spoils  of  former  wars^ 
which  hung  in  the  temples  and  porticoes,  were  now  taken  down 
and  used. 

It  was  apprehended  at  Rome  that  Hannibal  might  march  at 
once  for  the  city,  and  it  is  said  that  Maharbal  had  urged  hint 
to  do  so  I,  and  on  his  hesitating,  told  him  that  he  knew  how  to 
conquer  but  not  to  use  his  victory.  But  the  able  general 
knew  too  well  the  small  chance  of  success  in  such  an  attempt, . 
and  was  well-aware  of  how  much  more  importance  it  was  to 
try  to  detach  the  allies  of  Rome ;  and  in  this  he  soon  had 
abundant  success.  The  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  most 
of  the  Greek  towns,  great  part  of  Apulia  and  Campania,  and 
all  Cisalpine  Gaul  turned  against  Rome,  whose  power  was  now 
thought  to  be  at  an  end. 

Yet  never  was  Rome's  steadfastness  greater  than  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  Hannibal,  being  in  want  of  money,  offered  his 
Roman  prisoners  their  liberty  at  a  moderate  ransom.  Ten  of 
them  were  sent  to  Rome,  with  Carthalo,  a  Punic  officer,  to 
consult  the  senate,  on  their  oath  to  return.  When  they  drew 
nigh  to  Rome,  a  hctor  met  Carthalo,  ordering  him  ofP  the  Ro- 
man territory  before  night :  the  senate,  though  assailed  by  the 
tears  and  prayers  of  the  families  of  the  captives,  were  swayed 
by  the  stern  rigid  sentiments  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  aiid 

*  This  is  the  earliest  Roman  historian. 

t  Hence  they  were  named  Volones. 

t  "  Igitur  dictatorem  Karthaginensinm  magister  eqnitum  monuit:  Mitte 
mecum  Roroam  equitatum;  die  quinta  in  Capitolio  tibi  eccnacocta  erit." — 
Cato,  ap,  Gell.  x.  24. 
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replied  that  they  should  not  be  redeemed.  One  of  the  envoys 
haid,  when  leaving  the  Panic  camp,  returned  to  it  on  some  pre- 
text, and  thinking,  or  affecting  to  think,  himself  thereby  re- 
leased from  his  oath,  remained  at  Rome ;  but  the  senate  had 
him  taken  and  sent  back  to  Hannibal.  When  Terentius  Yarro 
returned  to  Rome,  all  orders  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  thanked 
him  for  not  having  despaired  of  the  repubhc.  How  different, 
as  Livy  remarks,  would  have  been  the  reception  of  a  defeated 
Punic  general ! 

Hannibal  having  entered  Samnium,  and  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  town  of  Compsa,  advanced  to  Campania,  where  the 
popular  party  in  Capua,  under  the  guidance  of  a  demagogiie 
of  noble  birth  named  Paciivius  Calavius,  had  made  an  alliance 
with  him,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  that  luxurious  city. 
About  this  time  he  despatched  his  brother  Mago  to  Carthage, 
with  an  account  of  his  successes,  and  a  demand  of  men,  money, 
and  ^upphes.  Mago  it  is  said  emptied  out  before  tibe  senate 
a  bushel  full  of  gold-rings,  the  ornament  of  the  equestrian 
order  at  Rome,  to  prove  the  magnitude  of  the  losses  of  the 
Romans;  but  the  anti-Barcine*  party  still  opposed  the  war, 
and  advised  to  Seek  for  peace.  The  opposite  party  however 
prevailed :  it  was  voted  to. send  him  4000  Numidians,  40  ele- 
phants, and  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  Mago  and  another 
officer  weresent  to  Spain  to  hire  a  body  of  20,000  foot  and 
4000  horse. 
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Hannibal  in  Campania. — ^Defeat  of  Postumius. — ^Affairs  of  Spain. — Treaty 
between  Hanmbal  and  king  Philip. — Hannibal  repulsed  at  Nola. — Suc- 
cess of  Hanno  in  Bruttium. — ^Affairs  of  Sardinia, — of  Spain,— of  Sicily. 
Elections  at  Rome. — ^Defeat  of  Hanno. — Siege  of  Syracuse. — Affiurs 
of  Spain  and  Africa. — ^Taking  of  Tarentum.— Successes  of  Hannibal. 

In  the  city  of  Nola,  as  at  Capua,  the  popular  party  was  ad- 
verse, the  aristocratic  favourable,  to  the  cause  of  Rome.  Han- 
nibal, therefore,  hoping  to  gain  possession  of  this  town  as  he 
had  gotten  Capua,  led  his  troops  into  its  territory.  The  Nolan 

*  The  party  who  supported  Hanmbal  at  Carthage  was  named  Barcine, 
from  his  father's  epithet  Barcas. 

t  Livy,  xxiii.-xxv.  21.  Polyb.  Fragm.  vii.  Tiii.  Appian.  Bell.  Hann. 
29-37.    Plut.  Marcell.  9-17.  Silius  Ital.  xi..xiL  450 ;  the  Epitomators. 
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sonte  instantly  sent  off  to  the  pTsetor  MarceUus*,  who  was 
at  CasUinum  with  an  army,  and  he  immediately  set  ont,  and 
keeping  mostly  to  the  hills,  reached  the  town,  ^m  which 
Hannihal  had  just  departed,  in  order  to  make  an  effort  to  gain 
Neapolis,  for  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  get  possession  of  a 
cood  seaport  oa.  that  coast.  Facing,  however,  in  his  attempt, 
he  went  (m  to  Nnceria,  which  he  forced  to  surrender;  wad 
he  then  returned  and  encamped  hefore  the  gates  of  Nola. 
Marcellus,  fearing  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  people,  retired 
into  the  town.  Each  day  the  two  armies  were  drawn  out,  and 
slight  skirmishes,  hut  no  general  action,  took  place.  At  length 
the  senators  gave  Marcellus  infcnmation  of  a  plot  to  shut  the 
gates  behind  him  when  he  had  led  his  army  out,  and  to  admit 
the  enemy.  He  therefore  next  day,  instCjad  of  leading  out  hhi 
forces  as  usual,  stationed  them  within  the  town ;  the  legion- 
aries and  Roman  horse  at  the  middle  gate,  the  recruits,  the 
fight  troops,  and  the  aSies'  horse  at  the  two  side  ones ;  and  he 
gave  strict  orders  for  no  one  to  appear  on  the  walls.  Hannibal, 
when  he  drew  out  his  army  as  usual  and  saw  no  one  to  oppose 
him,  judged  at  once  that  ti»  plot  was  discovered,  and  he  re- 
Boh«d  to  attempt  a  storm,  in  reliance  on  a  ridng  of  the  people 
in  his  favour.  Having  seat  a  part  of  his  troops  back  to  die 
camp,  ^r  ladders  and  the  other  requisite  implements,  he  led 
his  army  up  to  the  walls.  Suddenly  the  gates  all  opened,  the 
trumpets  sounded,  the  Roman  army  rushed  out  on  all  sides, 
and  he  was  forced  to  retire  with  some  loss.  Marcellus  then 
closed  the  gates  again,  and  having  instituted  an  inquiry, 
put  to  death  upwards  of  seventy  persons  whose  guilt  was 
proved. 

Hannibal  having  retired  from  Nola,  went  and  laid  siege  to 
Acerrse,  the  people  of  which  town  despairing  of  being  able  to 
defend  it,  fled  from  it  in  the  night.  He  then  advanced  and 
invested  Casilinum,  which  was  gallantly  defended 'by  a  small 
but  resolute  garrison ;  and  finding  that  he  had  no  chance  of 
taking  it,  he  put  his  army  into  winter-quarters  at  Capua.  Here, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  his  troops  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  lux- 
ury and  debauchery ;  and  ignorant  rhetorical  writers  who  could 
not  discern  the  real  causes  of  the  subsequent  decline  of  Hanni- 
Jbal's  power,  ascribe  it  to  this  winterii^  in  Capua. 

When  the  weather  grew  milder,  Hannibal  again  invested 
Casilinum.     The  dictator  Junius  was  at  hand  with  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  but  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Borne 
*  The  conqiieror  of  ibe  Gvah,    See  aborvci,  p.  l^d. 
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OQ  account  of  the  auspices,  and  be  charged  hia  meiatet  ei  the 
horse,  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  not  to  attempt  anything 
during  his  absence.  Gracchus,  therefoare,  thou^  the  ganiaott 
were  suffering  the  extremes  of  famine,  could  not  Tenture  to 
convey  them  supplies.  All  he  oould  do  was  to  send  banrek  fiiled 
with  corn  down  the  stream  by  night,  which  the  people  watched 
for  and  stopped ;  quantities  of  nuts  Were  in  like  manner  floated 
down  to  them.  Unfortunately,  the  Yultttmoa.  happening  to 
be  swollen  one  night,  overflowed,  and  some  of  the  barrels  were 
carried  out  on  the  bank  where  the  enemy  lay.  The  river  now 
was  strictly  watched ;  and  the  garrison,  having  eaten  the  lea- 
ther of  their  shields,  and  every  species  of  vile  food,  at  lei^h 
capitulated.  Most  of  the  towns  of  Bruttium  wbich  remained 
j&ithM  to  Borne,  were  soon  after  forced  to  surreiuler. 

But  a  still  greater  misfc»rtune  befell  the  Bomuis  in  the  north 
of  Italy.  As  L.  Postumius,  the  consul-elect,  was  marching  with 
an  tatmj  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  tiiroogh  a  wood  in 
which  the  Gauls  had  sawn  the  trees  on  the  way-side,  so  as  to 
be  easily  thrown  down,  he  was  attacked  by  them  ;  numbers  of 
his  men  were  crushed  to  death  by  the  falling  of  the  trees  ;  and 
few  of  the  whole  army  escaped.  The  consul's  skull  was  fa- 
ahioned  into  a  drinking-cup  by  the  victiHrs,  to  be  used  at  theit 
principal  temple.  The  news  <^  this  mislbrtune  caused  great 
terror  at  Borne ;  but  the  senate  carried  on  the  business  of  the 
state  with  thdr  usual  equanimity.  Their  body,  which  had 
been  greatly  reduced,  received  at  this  time  an  accession  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-^seven  members*.  Marcdlus  was  elected 
MB  coUeaffoe  to  Gracchus  in  the  room  of  Footumiua ;  but  the 
election  being  pronounced  faulty  by  the  aogursy  Eabius  Max- 
imus  was  chosen  in  his  stead* 

Having  brou^t  the  war  in  Italy  to  the  ead  of  the  thivd 
year,  we  will  now  take  a  view  of  the  progress  of  af&ira  in 
Spain. 

On.  Sdpio  <ni  anivi^  in  that  country  (534)  speedily  re- 

*  Sp.  Canrifias  oa  tkit  oecisiui  proposed  tlittt  two  out  of  the  senste  of 
«ach  of  the  peoplei  <rf  the  LatiB  name  should  he  given  the  foil  Roman  fran- 
chise, and  admitted  into  the  Roman  senate.  This  liberal  and  prndent  pro- 
ject was  of  comve  treated  with  sconi.  M.  Fabius  Buteo  was  made  dictator 
for  the  porpose  of  completing  the  senate,  which  he  did  in  the  following 
manner :  he  selected  first  those  who  had  home  curule  offices  since  the  cen- 
«orafa^  of  L.  ifirailins  and  C.  Fbtmmias,  and  had  not  yet  been  admitted  into 
l^e  senate ;  then  those  who  had  been  sediles,  tribunes  of  the  people,  or 
qusstors;  finally,  those  who  had  held  no  office,  but  had  in  their  houses  the 
vpoils  of  enemies  or  a  crric  crown.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  were  now 
a«o  fictctan  an  a  time^  and  that  Falmt  had  no  master  of  tke  horse* 
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duced  the  whole  coast  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ebro.  He 
advanoed  into  the  interior,  and  defeated  Hanno  at  a  place 
named  Scissis.  The  Punic  general  was  made  prisoner,  with 
two  thousand  of  his  men,  and  six  thousand  were  slain.  Has- 
drubal  meantime  crossed  the  Ebro,  and  fell  on  and  drove  to 
their  ships,  with  loss,  the  crews  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Tarraco 
(TarragoTut).  He  howeVer  always  retired  before  Scipio,  who 
reduced  the  Ilergetans  and  some  other  peoples  of  that  country. 
The  following  spring  (535)  Scipio  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ebro,  where  the  Punic  fleet  and  army  lay,  and  by  a  sudden 
attack  drove  the  fleet  of  forty  ships  ashore,  and  carried  away 
twenty-five  of  them;  and  he  id^lerwards  defeated  the  Ilergetans, 
who  had  resumed  their  arms.  As  Hasdrubal  was  coming  to 
their  aid,  he  was  recalled  by  tidings  that  the  Celtiberians,  in- 
stigated by  the  Romans,  had  invaded  the  Punic  province  and 
taken  three  tovms ;  he  hastened  back  to  its  defence,  but  was 
defeated  in  two  battles,  with  the  loss  of  fifleen  thousand  men 
slain  and  four  thousand  taken. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  P.  Scipio,  whose  command  had  been 
prolonged,  arrived  with  thirty  ships  of  war,  eight  thousand 
troops,  and  a  lai^  supply  of  stores.  The  Romans  now  crossed 
the  Ebro,  and  adhranccd  to  Saguntum,  as  it  was  there  that  the 
hostages  which  Hannibal  had  required  from  the  Spanish  princes 
were  kept,  and  the  garrison  was  not  strong,  and  if  the  hostages 
were  released,  those  princes  might  be.  more  easily  induced  to 
join  the  Romans.  Fortune  here  favoured  them ;  a  Spaniard 
named  Abelux  persuaded  Bostar,  the  commandant,  that  his 
wisest  course  would  be  to  send  the  hostages  back  to  their 
friends,  whose  gratitude  might  then  be  relied  on ;  and  he 
offered  to  be  himself  the  agent  in  the  business.  Bostar  gave 
his  consent ;  Abelux  went  that  night  secretly  to  the  Roman 
i^amp,  and  engaged  with  Scipio  to  put  the  hostages  into  his 
hanos  ;  and  the  following  night,  when  he  left  the  town  with 
them,  a  party  of  Romans,  as  had  been  arranged,  captured  him 
And  them,  and  brought  them  into  the  camp.  The  hostages 
were  forthwith  sent  off  to  their  friends,  and  this  apparent 
generosity  produced  a  great  effect  in  favour  of  the  Romans. 
The  approach  of  winter  put  a  stop  to  all  further  opera- 
tions. 

The  following  year  (536)  Hasdrubal  found  it  necessaiy  to 
turn  all  his  forces  against  a  people  named  the  Carpesians*, 
who  had  risen  in  arms.     'When  he  had  subdued  them,  he  re« 

*  This  people  dwelt  on  the  Tagus;  their  capital  was  Toletum  {Toledo), 
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ceived  orders  from  home  to  lead  his  army  into  Italj  to  join  his 
brother.  At  his  earnest  desire,  Himilco  was  sent  witn  a  fleet 
Und  army  to  succeed  him,  as  otherwise  he  assured  the*  senate 
all  Spain  would  be  lost.  He  then  marched  for  the  Ebro ;  the 
Bomans,  learning  his  intentions,  crossed  that  river,  and  an  en- 
iment  ensued,  in  which  Hasdrubal  sustained  a  total  defeat, 
victory  decided  those  who  were  wavering,  and  nearly  all 
Spain  now  joined  the  Romans. 

In  Italy,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  campaign  (537), 
the  two  main  armies  remained  long  inactive.  The  Romans 
were  encamped  at  Suessula ;  Hannibal  at  Tifata,  over  Capua. 
J)uring  this  time  the  Romans  found  that  a  contest  with  a  new 
and  powerful  enemy  awaited  them.  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, having  ended  the  Confederate  War*,  resolved  to  join 
his  arms  with  those  of  Hannibal,  to  whom  he  sent  an  embassy ; 
and  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  "f. 
Fortunately  for  the  Romans,  the  ship  in  which  the  envoys 
were  returning  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  summer  was  eone 
before  a  second  embassy  could  reach  the  Punic  camp  and  re« 
turn,  so  that  the  season  of  action  was  lost.  P.  Valerius  Flaccus 
was  stationed  with  fifty  ships  at  Tarentum  to  watch  the  pro- 

f'ess  of  events  beyond  the  sea,  and  the  preetor  M.  Valerius 
eevinus  had  orders,  in  case  of  any  hostile  movements  there, 
Co  proceed  to  Tarentum,  and  to  land  his  troops  on  the  oppo- 
site coast,  and  transfer  tiie  war  thither. 
The  consul  Fabius  at  length  put  his  army  in  motion,  and 

.  having  passed  the  Vultumus,  and  taking  some  of  the  revolted 
lowns^ marched  between  Hannibal's  camp  and  Capua^  to  Ve- 
suvius, where  Marcellus  lay,  whom  he  sent  with  his  troops  to 

.  the  defence  of  Nola.  Marcellus  while  there  made  frequent 
incursions  into  the  adjoining  parts  of  Samnium  and  laid  them 
waste ;  and  at  the  urgent  desire  of  the  Samnites  Hannibal  led 
his  troops  against  Nola,  where  he  was  joined  by  Hanno  with 
liis  forces  from  Bmttium,  Marcellus  having  drawn  up  his 
troops,  as  before,  within  the  town,  made  a  sally ;  but  a  sudden 
«torm  of  wind  and  rain  came  on  and  parted  the  combatants. 

*  History  of  Greece,  Part  III.  chap.  vii. 

t  Polybins  (viL  9.)  gives  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  \rhich  is  a  very  cnrioui 
docnment.  Jt  only  siieaks  as  in  the  text  of  an  alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
five,  and  of  obliging  the  Romans  to  give  up  all  their  possessions  on  the 
iurther  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  livy  (zxiiL  33.)  mentions  several  particulars 
vvhich  are  not  in  it.  •  ^ 

t  lii  this  case  it  would  seem  Hamiibffl  xan%t  have  moved  ficom  Tifitta, 
which  if  quite  dose  to  Capua. 
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The  rain  lasted  all  that  night  and  part  of  the  next  day;  Oa 
the  third  day  a  general  engagemmit  was  fonght»  and  Hanniha^ 
it  is  said,  was  rqiubed  wi&.the  loss  of  five  thofosand  men  and 
mx.  eleplumts ;  and  the  next  day  a  body  of  upwards  of  tweh« 
linndred  Spanish  and  Numidian  horse  weat  over  to  the  Bo* 
jnans,  whom  they  served  fidthAdly  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

HaiSiibal  haying  dismisaed  Humo  went  into  Apulia  for  the 
winter^  and  fixed  his  camp  near  the  town  of  Arpi.  Hanno 
jneantime  endeayoored  to  reduce  the  Greek  towns  in  Bmttium, 
which  had,  chiefly  out  of  fear  and  hatred  of  the  BmttianSy  re- 
mained &ithM  to  Rome.  His  attempt  on  Eh^inm  fiiiled ;  but 
the  Locrians  were  forced  to  fbrm  an  alliance  with  Carthage. 
The  Brattians,  enraged  at  being  balked  of  the^plander  of  these 
two  towns,  collected  a  body  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  re- 
solyed  to  win  the  wealthy  city  of  Croton  for  themselves.  In 
this,  as  in  almost  every  other  town,  the  men  of  pn^rty  were 
for,  the  lower  orders  against,  the  Romans.  The  latter  put  the 
town  into  the  possession  of  the  Bnittians ;  the  former  retired 
-to  die  citadel,  and  the  Bmttians  and  the  people  being  unable 
to  reduce  it  applied  to  Hanno.  As  the  circuit  of  the  town 
frready  exceeded  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  Hanno  proposed 
to  those  in  the  citadel  to  recdve  a  colony  of  Brattians  into  the 
,town ;  but  they  declared  Hmt  they  would  sooner  die :  at  last 
'they  GBOsaited  to  emigrate,  and  retire  to  Locri.  In  these  parts 
Bhegium  alone  now  remained  to  the  Romans. 

In  Sardinia  a  man  named  Hampsinom  had,  ait  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Carthaginians,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
•the  Romans.    Ill«>health  prevented  active  operations  ^on  the 
part  of  the  pro-pnetor  Q.  Mucins,  but  his  socoessoiv  the  pnetdr 
F.  Manlins,  finding  himself  at  the  headef  a  fivce  of  twentjr- 
two  thousand  foot  and  twelve  hundred  hone,  advanced,  sad 
.encamped  near  the  Sardinian  army.    ^onpsieoBa  had  left  ttsd 
command  wkh  his  son,  and  die  inexpeiienced  youth  fentmiag 
.to  engage  the  Romans  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  three  thon- 
^sand  men  kiUed  and  eighteen  hundred  taken.    This  viBtory 
.would  have  ended,  tiie  war,  had  not  Hasdmhal  landed  midi  a 
Punic  army.    This  general,  having  joined  Hampsicora,  g^ve 
iManlius  battle.    After  a  ebnfiiet  of  ma  hours  victoiy  declared 
for  Bomet  the  enemy  had  twelve  thousand  slaii^  and  tiwae 
^ousand  sefen  hundred  taken,  amone  whom  were  HasdruM 
and  two  other  Carthagmians  of  ramc.    fiampstoora  put  an 
«nd  to  himself  a  few  days  after^  and  the  whole  idand  then 
tfobmitted. 
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In  Spain  Uie  Sdpbs  gave  a  deasiTe  defeat  to  the  tbree  Pa« 
mc  generals  Hasdrubal,  Msgo,  and  Hamllcar^  who  were  be» 
n^Hiiig  the  town  of  Illkai^*.  It  is  said  tl»t  with  but  aat- 
toen  uiousand  m«x  they  routed  sixtj  thousand,  killing  mora 
men  than  were  in  their  own  army.  Shortly  after  they  gav« 
them  another  great  defeat  at  a  town  named  Intifoili.  Several 
Bwre  of  the  native  peoples  now  declared  for  the  Eomans. 

The  steady  ally  of  Rome,  the  good  king  Hiero,  died  this 
year,  after  a  life  of  ninety,  a  rdign  of  fifty  years.  He  was  suc« 
eeeded  by  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  a  b(^  of  only  fifteen  years 
of  age.  A  party  in  Syracuse  adverse  to  Rome  persuaded  this 
giddy  profligate  youth  to  seek  the  friendship  of  Carthage,  and 
he  sent  an  embassy  with  that  view  to  Hannibal.  His  overtures 
were  eageriy  accepted;  a  treaty  was  f(»rmed,  by  which  the 
island  was  to  be  divided  between  them,  and  Hieronymus  com- 
moiced  hostilities.  He  was  however  assassinated  shortly  af« 
terwards  at  Leontini;  but  the  anti-Boman  party  still  main** 
tained  the  superiority  at  Syracuse. 

The  time  of  the  elections  at  Rome  being  arrived  (538),  the 
consul  Fabius  returned  to  hold  them.  The  prerojntive  tribe 
(t.  €,  the  one  allotted  to  vote  first)  having  named  T.  Otacilius 
and  M.  JSmilius,  the  consul  addressed  them,  and  reminding 
them  of  their  bounden  duty  in  the  present  condition  of  theix 
country  to  dect  none  but  the  ablest  men,  desired  them  to  vote 
over  again.  They  then  chose  himself  and  M.  Marcellus ;  all 
the  other  tribes  followed  thar  example,  in  selecting  the  only. 
m«Qi  fit  to  oppose  to  Hannibal ;  and  old  men  called  to  mind 
the  similar  consulates  of  Fabius  Maximus  and  P.  Decius  in 
the  Gallic,  and  of  Papirius  and  Carvilius  in  the  Samnite  war^ 
It  was  resolved  to  have  eighteen  legions  this  year,  (for  which 
purpose  six  new  (mes  were  to  be  raised,)  and  a  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  fifly  ships  of  war.  One  hundred  new  ships  were* 
buHt,  and  every  citizen  whose  fortune  had  been  rated  at  fifty 
thousand  asses  and  upwards  in  the  last  census  was  obliged  to' 
furnish  one  or  more  sailors,  acoor^g  to  his  property,  and  io^ 
give  them  a  yearns  pay. 

The  consul  Fabius  having  returned  to  his  army,  the  Cam*' 
panians,  fearing  that  he  would  open  the  campaign  with  tibe 
siege  of  Capua,  sent  to  Arpi  to  imploi^  Hannibal  to  return  to 
thor  defence.  He  therefore  came  and  resumed  his  position 
at  Mount  Tifata,  whence  he  moved  down  to  the  coast ;  and 
sAer  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  Pateoli»  which  the  Bo- 
^  H^Mt  <^fc*  Modftrn  towa  af  Andfiiar  at  AndiliiiiiL 
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mass  had  fortified,  be,  at  the  inTitation  of  the  popular  party, 
approached  Nola.  But  Marcellus  had  thrown  himself  into  that 
town  with  a  force  of  six  thousand  foot  and'  three  hundred 
horse.  An  action,  as  before,  was  fought  under  the  walls,  rather 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Hannibal,  who,  giving  up  all  hopes  of 
taking  the  town,  broke  up  in  the  night  and  marched  for  Tar 
rentum,  where  he  had  a  secret  understanding  with  some  of 
the  citizens,  who  had  formerly  been  his  prisoners. 

As  the  Roman  power  was  annihilated  in  Bruttium  and  Lu- 
cania,  Hanno  led  his  army  of  seventeeen  thousand  foot  and 
U^e  hundred  horse,  composed  of  Pnnic,  Lacanmn,  and 
Bruttiau  troops,  into  Samnium,  to  occupy  the  important  town 
of  Beneventum.  But  Fabius  had  sent  orders  to  Tib.  Gracchus 
who  was  at  Luceria  in  Apulia  with  two  legions,  principally  com- 
posed of  the  Yolones*,  to  hasten  to  pre-occupy  it.  Gracchus 
had  executed  his  orders,  and  when  Hanno  came,  and,  en- 
camping on  the  river  Calor  about  three  miles  off,  began  to  lay 
the  country  waste,  he  led  his  troops  out  against  him.  As  the 
Yolones,  when  leaving  their  winter-quarters,  had  begun  to 
murmur  at  not  having  yet  received  their  freedom,  he  had 
written  to  the  senate  on  tne  subject,  and  had  received  author- 
ity to  act  as  he  deemed  best.  He  now  assembled  his  troops, 
and  told  them  that  whoever  next  day  brought  him  the  head  of 
an  enemy  should  have  his  freedom.  At  sunrise  he  led  them 
out ;  the  enemy  did  not  decline  the  proffered  battle.  They 
fought  for  four  hours  with  equal  advantage,  when  Gracchus, 
being  told  by  the  tribunes  that  the  condition  on  which  he  had 
promised  freedom  greatly  retarded  the  men,  gave  orders  for 
them  to  fling  away  the  neads  and'  grasp  their  swords.  The 
enemies  were  soon  driven  to  their  camp  with  great  slaughter ; 
the  victors  entered  pell-mell  with  them,  and  of  the  whole  army 
but  two  thousand,  (the  number  of  the  slain  on  the  side  of  the 
Bomans,)  and  these  chiefly  horse,  escaped.,  Gracchus  con- 
ferred the  promised  reward  of  freedom  on  the  spot,  and  led  back 
his  triumphant  army  to  Beneventum,  where  the  people  all 
poured  out  to  meet  them,  and  craved  the  proconsul  s  permis- 
•ion  to  entertain  them.  Leave  was  granted ;  tables  were  then 
spread  in  the  streets ;  and  the  Yolones  feasted,  with  caps  or 
bands  of  white  wool  on  their  heads.  Gracchus  had  this  scene 
afterwards  painted  in  the  temple  of  Liberty,  which  his  father 
had  built  on  the  Aventine. 

The  two  consuls  meantime  had  laid  siege  to  and  reduced 
That  if,  the  volunteer  tliivM  who  had  been  armed.   See  above,  p.  212. 
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Casilinnm ;  Fabius  then  entered  Samnium  and  laid  it  waste ; 
Hannibal's  plans  on  Tarentum  were  foiled  bj  M.  Valerius,  who 
put  a  garrison  into  the  town.  On  the  other  hand,  GracchnT 
naviDg  sent  some  cohorts  of  Lucanians  to  plander  the  hostile* 
territory,  they  were  fallen  on  and  totally  cut  to  pieces  by 
Hanno. 

In  Syracuse,  after  some  of  the  atrocities  familiar  to  the  Greek 
democracies,  the  supreme  power  was  transferred  from  the 
hands  of  the  party  who  were  for  moderation  and  remaining 
faithM  to  Rome,  to  the  rabble  and  the  mercenary  soldiers. 
War  was  resolved  on,  and  the  chief  command  given  to  Hip- 
pocrates and  Epicy'des,  two  Carthaginians  of  Syracusan  de- 
scent, whom  Hannibal  had  sent  to  Hieronymus.  Marcellus, 
to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Syracuse  was  com- 
mitted, took  Leontini  by  assault,  and  then  came  and  encamped 
at  the  Olympium  before  Syracuse  *,  while  his  fleet  assailed  the 
wall  of  Acradina  on  the  sea-side.  Quinqueremes  were  lashed 
together,  on  which  wooden  towers  were  erected,  and  engines 
pHed,  while  light  troops  kept  up  a  constant  discharge  from 
vessels  ranged  behind  them.  But  Archimedes,  the  greatest 
mechanist  of  the  age,  was  in  Syracuse ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Hiero  he  had  placed  engines  along  the  walls  which  now  baffled 
all  the  skill  and  efforts  of  the  Romans  f,  and  Marcellus  found 
himself  obhged  to  convert  the  siege  into  a'blockade.  Himilco^ 
with  a  Punic  army,  having  gained  over  Affrigentum  and  some 
other  towns,  came  and  encamped  on  the  Anapus,  about  eight 
miles  from  Syracuse ;  but  finding  it  in  no  want  of  aid,  he  led 
off  his  forces  to  the  town  of  Murgantia,  which  the  people  put 
into  his  hands,  with  the  Roman  garrison  and  magazines  which 
were  in  it.  The  people  of  Enna,  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
being  suspected  by  the  Roman  commandant  of  a  similar  design, 
he  fell  on  and  massacred  them  as  they  were  sitting  in  assembly ; 
and  Marcellus,  so  far  from  blaming  the  act,  gave  the  plunder 
of  the  town  to  the  soldiers.  As  Enna  was  sacred  to  the  god- 
desses Ceres  and  Proserpina,  the  hprror  of  this  impious  deed' 
made  most  of  the  remaining  towns  declare  for  the  Punic  cause. 
Marcellus  now  fixed  his  winter-camp  at  Le6n,  about  five  miles 
north  of  Syracuse. 

*  See  the  description  and  plan  of  Syracuse,  History  of  Greece,  p.  224. 

t  We  are  told  that  some  of  his  machines  were  iron  hands,  which  seizing 
the  ships  by  the  prow  turned  them  up  on  the  poop,  and  then  let  them  fiedl; 
and  that  by  means  of  burning-glasses  he  set  fire  to  several  of  the  Roman 
vessels.    Polyb.  viiL  8.    Livy,  xxiii.  34.    Zonaras,  iz.  4. 
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The  Ronmns  commeiioed  tUs  jesr  acthre  opemtictm  agabut 
the  king  of  Macedmua,  whom  Lamniis  defeated  nmr  the  town 
«f  ApoUonia  in  Epinu*.  In  Smnn  the  advaatage  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans,  who  gained  some  lietories  over  their  an- 
tagonists. 

The  consuls  for  the  next  year  (539)  were  Q.  Fabius  liaz- 
imns  (son  of  the  bite  eonsul)  and  Tib.  Sempronins  Graedins. 
The  year  is  remarkably  barren  of  eyents.  Hannibal  remained 
inactiye  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Taientom;  MarceUas  hj 
before  Syracuse ;  the  consul  Palnus  onlj  reeofered  the  town 
of  Arpi.  In  Spain  the  Scipios  were  still  soocessiul ;  thej  began 
to  follow  the  example  of  iht  Carthaginians  hy  takine  the  na- 
tiyes  into  pay,  and  a  body  of  Celtiberians  seized  uuer  their 
standard*  They  also  extended  thdr  yiews  to  Africa,  where  a 
Numidian  prince  named  Syphax  was  at  war  with  the  Cartha- 
Kinians.  They  sent  three  centurions  to  him  to  propose  an  al- 
uance ;  their  offer  was  gladly  aooepted  by  the  Numidian,  and 
at  his  request  one  of  the  centurions  remained  with  him  to  form 
and  discipline  a  body  of  infantry,  an  arm  in  which  the  Numi- 
dians  had  been  hitherto  yery  deficient.  But  the  Carthaginians 
formed  an  alliance  with  Grala,  the  kinff  of  that  portion  of  the 
Niunidians  named  Massylians ;  and  his  troops,  led  by  his  son 
Massinissa,  a  youth  of  seyenteen  years  of  age,  being  joined 
with  theirs,  they  saye  Syphax  a  total  defeat.  He  fled  to  the 
Maurusians,  who  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Athmtie  ocean,  and 
collected  another  army ;  but  Masrinissa  pursued  and  presented 
him  from  passing  oyer  to  Spain  as  he  intended. 

The  following  year  (540)  was  one  a£  the  most  eventful  of 
the  war.  Q.  Fulyius  Ilaccus  and  Ap,  Claudius  were  chosen 
consuls,  and  the  army  was  raised  to  three-and-twenty  legions. 

Early  in  the  year  Tarentmn  fell»into  the  possession  of  Han- 
nibal in  the  following  mannerf .  A  Tarentme  enyoy  at  Rome, 
named  Phileas,  persuaded  his  countrymen  who  were  retained 
there  as  hostages  to  make  their  esciq>e.  They  were  pursued 
'and  taken  at  Ijirracina,  aud  being  brou§^t  back  were  scourged 
and  cast  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  This  piece  of  cruelty  irritated 
the  minds  of  their  friends  and  relatiyes  at  Tarentum,  and  tiiir- 
teen  young  men  entered  into  a  plot  to  make  Hannibal  master 
of  the  town.  Going  out  under  the  pretext  of  hunting,  they 
sought  the  Punic  camp,  which  lay  at  a  distance  of  three  days' 

*  Thewhol«oftlis^PMbe«wMnFlii]ipaiidtlieBMaaB»wiUbalniB4 
in  the  Hiitory  of  Greece,  Pert  IIL  chep.  iriu  and  viiL 
t  Polybiui,  yiil  26.    Uwj,  zzy.  7-41. 
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;  aid  tip»«f  Aekiy  Biiiied  Nico  md  PhlemaHii;  ^iJmp 
Ihcmidsrai  iq>  to  tlie  K^**^  dentiaiidcd  to  be  led  islo  the  pie^: 
■ence  of  Humibal.  The  f^  mm  soon  airani^ed,  and  Uiui-: 
ivibal  desiied  theni,  an  they  were  going  awaj,  to  drift  off  tl» 
cattle  wUeh  woidd  be  sent  o«t  ot  the  camp  next  momiiig  to* 
l^aae,  aa  tbia  would  give  them  credit  in  tlie  eyea  of  Saar 
aomUfym€%andheip  to  qrnoeal  their  dealinga  with  ham.  Thgy 
did  aa  dincted,  and  bj  ahanng  their  booty  gained  great  finroor 
sid  many  imitatom.  Thej  thug  went  badcwaida  and  f<Mrwtfd« 
ae?Eral  timtf^  and  it  waa  arranged  that  the  reat  ahoold  re-' 
nudn  ^|uiet,  while  Philemeniis»  whose  paanon  for  the  chase 
waa  well  Ioiowb^  ahoold  keep  goii^  in  and  out  of  the  town 
nnder  the  fxekext  of  hnnting.  He  always  went  and  came  at 
ni^^  alleging  hia  fear  of  the  enemy,  and  always  letnmed 
loaded  with  gune^  partly  killed  by  hunselfy  partly  giren  bom 
hf  Hannibal.  A  p<Hrtion  of  this  he  took  care  to  gpive  to  M.  Li- 
vun^  the  Bonum  eonimandant»  and  another  part  to  the  gnarda 
at  the  g^  by  which  he  used  to  oom^  in.  At  length  he  won 
their  oonAdenee  so  comfdetdy,  that  as  soon  aa  his  whistle  waa 
beard  ontside  in  the  night,  uie  gpite  waa  opened^  without  any 
inquiry* 

Hannibal  jvdged  ihai  the  time  for  action  waa  now  arriyedr 
He  had  hitherto  £eigned  fllnes6»  lest  the  Romttis  ahoold  won* 
der  at  Ida  staying  so  long  in  the  one  place ;  and  he  now  did 
ao  more  than  ever.  Then  selecting  ten  thousand  of  hia  boldest 
and  most  actiye  troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  and  directing  them 
to  take  four  days'  provisions,  he  set  out  with  them  before  dawn; 
a  party  of  eighty  Numidian  horse  preceded  them  in  order  to 
scour  the  counti^,  and  prevent  information  of  their  approadi 
being  conveyed  to  Taientunu  Philemenus  was  with  him 
aa  hia  guide,  and  the  mardi  was  arranged  so  that  they  should 
reach  uie  cUy  by  midnight. 

The  day  fixed  on  by  the  cons}Hrators  was  one  on  which 
liviua  was  to  be  at  a  banquet  at  a  place  named  the  Museum^ 
dose  by  the  market.  It  was  late  in  the  eveniuK  when  tidinga 
came  of  the  Numidians  being  seen ;  he  mereb^  directed  a  partr 
of  horse  to  go  out  early  in  the  morning  and  drive  them  off ^ 
and  at  night  he  returned  home  without  any  suq;>icion,  went  to 
bed,  and  fell  adeep.  The  conspirators  remained  on  the  watch 
for  the  signal  arranged  with  Hannibail,  who,  when  he  drew 
near  to  the  gate  whidk  had  been  agreed  on,  in  the  east  part  of 
the  dty^  was  to  kindle  a  fire  on  a  certain  spot,  and  when  those 
within  had  replied  by  a  similar  signal,  both  fires  were  to  be 
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extinguished.  The  signal  was  made  and  returned  in  due  time  ;' 
the  conspirators  then  rushed  to  the  gate^  killed  the  guards,  and 
admitted  Hannihal,  who,  leaving  his  horse  without,  moved  otf 
with  his  infantry,  and  took  possession  of  the  market.  Mean- 
time Philemenus  was  gone  round  with  a  thousand  Africans  to 
the  gate  he  was  used  to  enter  at.  He  had  the  carcass  of  a 
huge  wild-hoar  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  giving  a  whistle 
as  usual  the  wicket  was  opened.  He  himself  and  three  others 
bore  the  carcass  on  a  barrow,  and  while  the  guard  was  hand' 
ling  and  admiring  it,  they  killed  him :  thej  then  let  in  thirty 
Africanl^  who  were  behind  them,  and  cutting  the  bars  opened 
the  gates  and  admitted  all  the  rest,  and  they  joined  Hannibal 
at  the  market.  Hannibal  then  divided  a  body  of  two  thousand 
Gauls  into  three  parts,  and  sent  them  through  the  town,  with 
orders  to  kill  all  the  Romans  they  met ;  and  the  conspirators, 
who  had  gotten  some  Roman  trumpets  and  learned  how  to 
sound  them,  stood  at  the  theatre  and  blew,  and  as  the  soldiers 
hastened  on  all  sides  to  the  signal,  they  were  met  and  slain. 
Livius  at  the  first  alarm  had  run  down  to  the  port,  and  getting 
into  a  boat  passed  over  to  the  citadel. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  Hamiibal  invited  all  the  Taren* 
tines  to  come  without  arms  to  the  market.  When  they  ap- 
peared he  spoke  to  them  kindly  as  their  friend,  and  dismissed 
them  with  directions  to  set  a  mark  on  their  houses.  He  then 
gave  orders  to  pillage  all  the  houses  not  marked,  as  belonging 
to  the  Romans  or  their  friends. 

As  the  citadel  lay  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  was  secured  on 
the  town-side  by  a  deep  ditch  and  wall,  there  were  no  hopes 
of  being  able  to  take  it.  To  secure  the  city;  therefore,  H>in- 
nibal  began  to  run  a  rampart  parallel  to  that  of  the  citadel ; 
the  Romans  attempted  to  impede  the  works,  but  were  driven 
back  with  great  loss.  The  rampart  was  then  completed^  and 
a  ditch  also  run  between  it  and  the  town ;  and  Hannibal  re- 
tired and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Galsesus,  about  five 
miles  off.  When  all  was  finished,  some  works  were  carried  on 
against  the  citadel ;  but  the  Romans,  having  been  reinforced 
from  Metapontum,  made  a  sally  by  night  and  destroyed  them. 
Hannibal  saw  that  unless  the  Tarentines  were  masters  of  the 
sea  there  was  no  chance  of  reducing  the  citadel.  But  their 
ships  which  were  in  the  harbour  could  not  get  out,  as  that 
fortress  commanded  the  entrance;  he  therdbre  had  them 
hauled  along  a  street  which  ran  across  the  peninsula  into  the 
open  sea  on  the  south-side.     The  fieet  then  anchored  before 
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the  citadel;  and  Hannibal^  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  town^ 
returned  to  winter  in  his  former  camp*. 
.  In  the  beginning  of  May  the  Roman  consuls  and  praetors  set 
out  for  their  respectire  provinces.  The  two  consuls,  Q.  Fulvius 
and  Ap.  Claudius,  encamped  at  Bovianum,  in  Samnium,  intend- 
ing to  lay  siege  to  Capua.  The  Campanians,  being  prevented 
by  their  presence  from  cultivating  their  lands,  sent  to  Hannibal, 
imploring  him  to  supply  them  with  com  before  the  Romans 
entered  their  country.  He  ordered  Hanno  to  attend  to  this 
matter,  and  this  general  came  and  encamped  near  Beneventum ; 
and  having  collected  there  a  large  supply  of  com,  sent  word  to 
the  Campanians  to  come  and  fetch  it.  With  their  usual  indo- 
lence and  negligence,  they  brought  little  more  than  forty  wag- 
gons, and  Hanno,  having  rated  them  well  for  it,  appointed 
another  day.  But  the  Beneventines,  hearing  of  it,  sent  to 
inform  the  consuls ;  and  Fulvius  set  out  with  his  army,  and 
entered  Beneventum  by  night.  The  Campanians  came  this 
time  with  two  thousand  waggons  and  a  great  crowd  of  people ; 
and  Fulvius,  on  learning  that  Hanno  was  away  to  get  com, 
came  before  daylight  and  assailed  the  camp.  As  this  lay  on  a 
hill,  it  cost  the  Romans  much  labour  and  loss  to  reach  it ;  and 
the  consul  having  advised  with  his  officers,  ordered  the  call  for 
retreat  to  be  sounded;  but  the  soldiers  heeded  it  not;  they 
roshed  on  with  emulative  ardour,  carried  the  rampart,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  camp  and  all  it  contained. 
The  consuls  shortly  after,  having  summoned  Gracchus  from 
Lucania  to  the  defence  of  Beneventum,  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
to  Capua.  But  Gracchus  was  drawn  by  the  treachery  of  a 
Lucanian  into  an  ambush  laid  for  him  by  Mago,  and  he  and 
all  that  were  with  him  were  slain. 

When  the  consuls  entered  Campania  and  began  to  lay  it 
waste,  the  Campanians,  aided  by  a  body  of  two  thousand  horse 
which  Hannibsui  had  sent  them,  sallied  forth  and  killed  about 
fifteen  hundred  of  the  Romans.  Hannibal  himself  soon  ap- 
peared, and  gave  the  consuls  battle ;  but  the  engagement  was 
broken  off  by  the  sudden  appearance  in  the  distance  of  the 

*  Livy  says  that  his  aathorities  differed  as  to  the  year  of  the  revolt  of 
Tarentmn,  some  placing  it  in  539,  but  the  greater  number,  and  nearest  to 
the  events,  in  540.  If  this  last  be  the  true  date,  it  must  have  been  early  in  the 
spring;  yet  Livy  himself  says  that  Hannibal  went  into  winter-quarters  im- 
mediately after  it;  and  Polybius  (viii.  36, 13.)  says  that  he  remained  there 
tlie  rest  of  the  winter.  It  seems  therefore  most  probable  that  the  true  time 
wtt  the  autumn  or  begi|uung  of  the  winter  of  539. 

l5 
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Bfmj  late] j  commaindjeid  b j  Cfracchixs,  wHch  each  snpposecF  to 
be  coming  to  the  aid  ef  the  other  side.  The  consuls  in  dte 
inght  divided  theff  forces,  Fulvins  going  toward'  Cumse,  Clau- 
dius into  Lucanift.  Hannibal  pursued  this  last,  Tirho  gave  him 
the  slip  and  returned-  to  Capua ;  chance  however  threw  a 
factory  into  the  huids  of  the  Punic  general ;  for  a  centuriba 
named  M.  Centenius  having  boasted  to  the  senate  of  all  the 
mischief  he  could  do  the  enemr,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
country,  if  they  would  let  hhn  have  five  thousand  men,  thcjr 
had  the  folly  to  give  him  eight  thousand,  half  citizens,  hidf  al- 
lies,- and  so  many  volunteers  jmned  him  on  the  way  as  doubled 
his  army.  With  this  force  he  entered  Lucania,  where  Hannibal 
now  was.  But  it  was  a  fer  different  thing  to  lead  a  company, 
fmd  to  command  an  army  opposed  to  such  a  general  as  Hannibal, 
who  speedily  brought  him  to  an  action ;  and  of  his  wholeforce  not 
more  than  one  thousand  men  escaped.  Hannibal  moved  thence 
into  Apulia,  where  the  praetor  On.  Fulvius  lay  with  an  army  of 
eighteen  thousand  men  at  the  town  of  Herdonia.  The  Itomsn 
general  was  rash  and  unskilM,  and  his  army  completely  dtemo- 
ralised  by  laxity  of  discipline ;  ihey  therefore  yielded  the  able 
Carthaginian  an  easy  victory,  and  only  two  thousand  men 
escaped  from  the  fidd. 
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Taking  of  Syiacuse.— -Defeat,  and  death  o£  the  Sdplos.— 'HaiuiibalV  mmlii 
to  Borne. — Surrender  of  Capua.---Sci9io  in  Spain.-^TakiDg  of  New  Qu^ 
thage. — Affairs  in  Italy. — Betaking  of  Tareiitum.-^Defeat  of  Haadnhal 
in  Spain. — ^Dea;th  of  MarceUua.— March,  of  HaadrubaL — His  defeaii  oa- 
the  Metaurua. 

While  the  war  thus^  proceeded  in  Italy,  MarceQus  urged 
on  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  Taking  advantage  of  a.  festival  of 
Diana  (Artemis),  which  the  Syracusans  T^ere  wont  to'celebrate 
with  abundance  of  wine  and  revelry,  he  one  night  scaled  the 
walls  and  made  himself  master  of  the  Epipols^.  He  encamped 
between  Tycha  and  Neapolisf,  to  the  inhabitanta  of  which,  he 

*  Ltv.  XXV)  22.~xxTii»  Polyb.  Hw.  ix.,  z.,  xu  App.  BeQ.  Han.  2€^^» 
Be  Reb.  Hiapan.  15-24.  Flut.  Fabv  Max.  19-23.  MarceL  18  to  tiie  end. 
SiL  ItaL  xii.  456hsv.  ;  Hie  Bpitomators. 

t  t'art  d  the  Temenites*    See  History  of  Greeee^ 


gatBAtA  ikdar  Kvcs  and  dwdluig9>  Imt  betk  qiarfefawre  |fbca 
up  to  j^mdee^  The  eomnmiMiaiit  at  EmryhMi  aqneadeied  that 
iayntteni  port  on  ecmdiluHi  of  the  garruKm  beiog  aUowed  to  re* 
6Bler  tbe  towB*  Mareefiua  then  £niied  three  cia^  i»  order 
to  blockade  Acradiiia»  while  a  Boman  fleet  kr  wkhoot  to  pie- 
mat  iDccoafa  or  pcofiaioBft  ftom  being  bfoog^t  in  by  sea. 

Aftor  a  few  daya^  HimiUo  aDd  ffippoeiatea  canae  to  the  no- 
lirf  <3i  the  towa  ;  the j  encamped  ai  the  Gxeat  Harbour,  aad 
it  waa  amn^ed,  that  whUe  thej  attadLed  the  dmak^  under 
tiM  legate  T.  Qainctiaa  Ccispuiaft  at  the  OljiapiDin,  l^pi^des 
flimild  make  a  sally  firom  Acxa&ia  af;aiast  liaieelhifl^  and  the 
Pome  fleet  in  &e  Harbow  get  dose  into  shore,,  to  prevent 
any  aid  being  sei^  to  Criqpunia.  The  whok  pian  howevtf' 
miBcarriedy  for  they  weierepiila^  on  all  sldea.  It  htm  mm 
the  atttuma,&Tera^procbieedbythem^stHieof  thesoil^m 
oot  m  both  armieft :  the  ^cihaiia  in  the  army  of  Hippocfatea 
Ketumed  home  to  eaeape  it  i  but  the  Punk  tsoopa  hsiing  no 
retreat  all  pevidaed^  iana  auMing  them  thdr  two  genarak.  The 
ItftwiMw  suffered  less*  as  they  were  in  the  eity»  and  had  tiie 
shelter  of  the  honeca. 

Bemflcar^  who  had  ran  out  of  the  Great  Harboor  alter  the 
captme  of  I^npoke,  was  now  at  cape  Padiynus  with  one  hun* 
dbed  and  diurty  skips  of  war  and  seventy  trsBi^rts^  but  the 
easterly  winds  kept  him  from  doubling  it.  £picydes»  feanqg  he 
might  go  baek^  gave  the  oommand  at  Acraoina  to  the  leadeia 
€£  the  mercenaries,  and  went  to  hko:  in  order  to  induce  him  ta 
g^e  battk  to  the  Boman  fleets  whkh  was  infmor  to  hk  in 
Buatber.  The  two  fleets  were  now  lying  one  on  each  nde  of 
the  cape ;  and  as  soon  as  the  wind  ceased  to  blow  feom  the 
eaaty  Bomflear  stood  out  to  sea  in  ordor  to  douUe  it,  but  see- 
ing the  Boman  ships  in  motku  he  lost  courage,  and  sending 
word  to  the  transports  to  go  iHuik  to  Afiriea^  miuk  all  sail  fiir 
Tarentun.  Epicydco  then  givii^  up  Syracuse  for  kst  letiied 
to  Agrigentnm. 

A  Bunender  of  Sfraense^  on  fiKvouiaUe  toms,  wa&  now  near 
hdng  efieeted.  Scote  of  the  inhabitants,  learning  that  Mar* 
osihu  would  consent  to  leave  them  in  the  enjovment  of  their 
hherty  and  kiws^  under  the  ^^««i»iMMi  of  Bom^  rell  on  and  skw 
the  governors  whom  %ieydes  had  1^  and  having  called  as 
aasembly  of  the  people,  dected  praetors  (^irat^^g  some  of 
whom  were  aent  to  treat  with  the  Boman  genenl.  Mattenr 
were  thus  on  the  point  of  beine  accommodated,  when  the  de^ 
oertewin  the  town  persuading  ue  mercenarks  that  their 
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-was  the  same  with  theirs,  fell  on  and  killed  the  prsetors  and 
sereral  of  the  inhabitants,  and  then  appointed  six  goyemors 
of  their  own,  three  for  Acradina,  and  three  for  the  Island* 
The  mercenaries,  howeyer,  soon  saw  that  their  case  was  yery 
different  from  that  of  the  deserters ;  and  one  of  the  three 
commandants  of  Acradina,  a  Spaniard  named  Mericus,  made  a 
secret  agreement  to  put  the  town  into  the  hands  of  Marcellus. 
For  this  purpose  he  proposed  that  each  commandant  should 
take  charge  of  a  separate  part  of  the  town.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  part  assigned  to  himself  being  the  Island,  from  the 
fount  of  Arethusa  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  he  one 
night  admitted  a  party  of  Roman  soldiers  at  the  gate  next  to 
the  fount.  In  the  morning,  at  daybreak,  Marcellus  made  a 
general  attack  on  Acradina,  and  while  all  the  efforts  of  the 
besieged  were  directed  against  him,  troops  were  landed  on  the 
Island,  and,  with  little  loss,  they  made  themselves  masters  of 
it  and  of  a  part  of  Acradina.  Marcellus  then  sounded  a  recall, 
lest  the  royal  treasures  should  be  pillaged  in  the  confusion. 

The  deserters  who  were  in  Acradma  having  made  their 
escape,  the  town  surrendered  unconditionally,  and  Marcellus, 
when  he  had  secured  the  royal  treasure  for  the  state,  gave  the 
city  up  to  pillage.  During  the  pillaging  a  soldier  entered  the 
room  where  Archimedes  was  deeply  engaged  over  his  geome- 
trical figures,  and  not  knowing  who  he  was  killed  him.  Mar* 
cellus,  who  was  greatly  grieved  at  this  mishap,  gave  him  an 
honourable  sepulture.  The  numerous  pictures,  statues,  and 
other  works  of  art,  in  which  Syracuse  abounded,  were  sent  to 
Borne  to  adorn  that  capital*.  Marcellus  shortly  after  gave  the 
Punic  forces  and  their  allies  a  great  defeat  on  the  river  Himera. 

But  equal  success  did  not  attend  the  Roman  arms  in  Spain ; 
for  the  Scipios  having  divided  their  forces,  Pubhus,  hearing 
that  a  Spanish  prince  named  IndibiHs  was  coming  with  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  men  to  join  the  Punic  army,  set  out  to 
give  him  battle  on  the  road.  In  the  midst  of  the  action  which 
ensued  the  Numidian  horse  came  up,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
Punic  army ;  and  the  Romans  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Sdpio  - 
himself  was  among  the  slain.  About  a  month  after  a  similar 
fate  befel  Cn.  Scipio  and  his  army.  From  the  wrecks  of  the 
two  armies  and  the  garrisons  a  new  one  was  formed ;  the  sol- 
diers themselves  chose  a  knight,  named  L.  Marcius,  to  be  their 
general,  and  under  his  command  they  repelled  an  attack  on 

*  See  th^  just  remarks  made  by  Polybius  (ix.  10.)  on  this  occasion. 
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tbeir  own  camp,  and  afterwards  stormed  two  Panic  camps  with 
great  slaughter  of  the  enemies. 

The  siege  of  Capua  was  now  (541)  the  chief  object  of  in- 
terest in  Italy.  Fulvius  and  Claudius  had  shut  in  that  town 
completely  by  a  double  ditch  and  rampart ;  famine  pressed, 
and  the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  Hannibal  was  ec- 
treme.  At  length,  on  being  informed  of  the  condition  of  his 
allies,  the  Punic  general  came  to  their  aid,  and  a  combined 
attack  from  within  and  without  was  made  on  the  Roman  lines. 
It  was  however  repubed  with  great  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
assailants,  and  Hannibal  saw  that  the  only  chance  of  saving 
Capua  was  to  menace  Rome,  as  the  army  would  probably  be 
recalled  to  its  defence.  Having  therefore  sent  word  to  the 
people  of  Capua  to  hold  out  manfully,  he  collected  boats,  and 
put  his  army  over  the  Vultumus ;  then  marched  rapidly  alone 
the  Latin  road  by  Ferentinum,  Anagnia,  Lavici,  Tusculum,  and 
Gabii,  and  encamped  within  eight  miles  of  the  city. 

The  news  of  Hannibal's  march  caused  great  alarm  at  Rome. 
It  was  at  first  proposed  to  recall  all  the  troops  to  the  defence 
of  the  city ;  but  at  last  it  was  thought  sufficient  for  one  of  the. 
proconsuls  to  leave  Capua,  and  come  with  a  part  of  their  forces. 
As  Claudius  was  confined  by  a  wound,  Fulvius  proceeded  with 
sixteen  thousand  men  along  the  Appian  road.  He  entered 
Rome  at  the  Capene  gate,  and  being  joined  in  command  with 
the  consuls,  marched  through  the  city,  and  encamped  outside 
between  the  Esquihne  and  CoUine  gates.  Hannibal,  who  now 
lay  beyond  the  Anio,  only  three  miles  off,  advanced  with  two 
thousand  horse  to  the  Colline  gate  and  rode  along  thence  to 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  in  order  to  view  the  fortifications. 
Fulvius  ordered  the  Roman  horse  to  charge,  and  the  consuls 
at  the  same  time  directed  a  body  of  twelve  hundred  of  the 
Numidian  deserters  who  were  on  the  Aventine  to  come  down 
to  the  Esquiliae.  The  people  who  were  on  the  Capitol  seeing 
them,  thought  that  the  Aventine  was  taken,  and  the  conster- 
nation that  prevailed  is  not  to  be  described. 
•  Next  day  Hannibal  offered  battle,  but  just  as  the  two  armies 
were  drawn  out  there  came  on  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  hail 
which  separated  them ;  and  the  very  same  thing  occurred  the 
following  day.  As  soon  as  they  returned  to  their  camps  the 
sky  cleared,  and  Hannibal,  it  is  said,  seeing  the  hand  of  Heaven 
in  it,  resolved  to  retire*.     It  is  also  said  that  he  was  moved. 

*  For  a  similar  eyent,  see  Livy,  iL  62. 


tifaoefta  bj  lateiGgCBee  of  traoptf  lumBg  uAmSfy  lA  ihe  ci^ 
at  tliis  time  for  the  annj  in  Spain,  ani  of  the  yaj  ^oond  ob 
wfciili  Iw  a  MB  f  urnmjKil  hrinji^  fmld.  ind  hniimr  hrrrn^ht  itn  fiilT 
wkae, — HiU  wiikh  proved  to  him  that  Rome  was  net  to  he  eon- 
wmmd*-.  He  then,  it  is  added,  in  denaioii  cidled  for  aa  asoe- 
tmutr,  and  desred  him  to  put  up  and  iell  the  ha&ksra'  ahi^ 
BBiDid  Ihe  Fmrmn.  He  mored  tnenee  to  the  river  Tatia»  ax 
mflca  from  the  titj,  then  piflaged  the  temple  of  Fenmia  neo 
Gapenmn,  paaaed  rapnUj  throng^  tiie  Sahine  and  Biaraimi 
ommtneaf^  and  thenee  to  the  extremity  of  Bmtlimii^  m  the 
hopes  of  sinprifiing  Bh^iom. 

On  ihe  retnm  of  Fnlvhni  to  the  camp  befose  Gapaa»  tho 
Campanians,  hopeless  of  rehel^  agreed  to  an  nncondidanal 
Buiender*  Twentr-eight  of  the  pnnc^al  senators  having  par- 
taken of  a  splendid  supper  at  the  house  of  Vibhis  Yirrins^  one 
of  ih(t  cluei  authors  of  tim  revolt^  took  poison  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  Ihe  Romans.  Seventy  of  the  remaining  aenataw 
mne  put  to  death,  others  vrere-  knprisoned  in  various  plaees^ 
Ik  rest  of  the  people  sold  fiir  shrves,  tiie  tcnm  and  its  territory 
wmfiscated  to  the  Roman  state. 

A  part  of  the  besi^;ing  army  was  immediately  endiarioed 
fi>r  Spinin  under  G.  daudias  Nero.  Bdng  johied  by  the  troops 
dmre  he  advanced  against  Hasdrdbely  whom  he  indosed  in  s 
valley ;  hut  the  CacthagiDimv  by  pvetendingto  treaty  contrived 
ta  get  his  tionps  oat  of  it  by  dusffBKB,  and  then  bade  defiance 
to  the  baffled  Roman. 

dpsin,  where  the  chief  sesouuiea  cfC  the  enemy  lay^  was  now 
c^  equal  importsnce-witb  Italy  m  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  eoNM^  wen  held  for  appointing  a  proconnd  to  takv 
Iftie  oommand  of  the  army  there.  No  candidates,  presented 
tiionselves ;  the  peopk  were  dejected ;  vibea  suddenly  P.  Scipio^ 
thenmn  of  Publius,  who.  had  lately  fatten  in  Spain,  a  young  man. 
of  only  four-andrtwcnty  years  of  age,  came  forwacd  and  sought 
tile  eommand.  It  was  voted  to  Mm.  unanimously;,  but  soon*. 
when  the  people  thought  of  his  age,  aad  of  the  ]ll>Kirtmie  of  hia 
finnily  in  that  country,  they  b^^  to  repent  of  thenr  preeipita* 
tion.  Sdpio  then  called  an  assembly,  and  spoke  in  sudi  amanner 


*»  If  tfaw  are  not  tfce  Sdaoaa  <rf  Umiiii  wafty,  tkey  wem  Bieia 

ta  keep  «p^  the  apiiitB  of  the  people. 

t  According  to  the  hiatorian  Cceliiu  (Liy.  xxtL  11.},  thia  was  HanoihsTa 
route  to,  notJ^oMf  Rome.  Polybios  (ix.  5, 8.)  seems  to  agree  with  CkeCus; 
his  account  of  Hannibal's  expedition  to  Rome  at  this  time  differs  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  lAwj  given  tbovec 


«L  fiMHie.paiBte:  as  cmqiEetely  seassuzed  them^  and  ebnged 
their  fean  inlio  eenftdraee. 

We  bnre  abeadj  aeen  Scipio  distmgaiedi  hims^  at  the  T{- 
coras  and  after  the  hetde  of  Ctamm*.  His  was  destiiied  to  he 
one  of  ike  gieatest  names  in  Roanan  story.  To  theactfantages 
eC  nature  he  joined  sacb  aivts  as  were  ealcnlated  to  raise  him  ia 
the  .eyes  of  the  people.  From  the  day  on  which  he  assumed 
^Mt  iniile  t^ffo,  he  nevor  did  aaythnig  either  puhlic  or  priirate 
WBJ&ont  fixrt  aseoadbi^  tibe  Ci^ito],  entmng  the  tranple,  and 
nktang  these  for  some  time  alone*  Henee  an  opinien  spread 
anong  ^be  vnlgBr,  that,  1^  Akxxoder  the  Great,  he  was  of 
dmne  origui,  and  some  even  ta&ed  of  a  hnge  serpent  that  used 
to  he  seen  in  his  mother's  chsmher,  and  whi^  idways  Tanudied 
when  any  one  entevedf..  These  thmgs  Scq>io  ne?er  cither 
a&med  or  denied,  and  Uma  ei^ofed  ti^  adyantage  of  the 
pf^idaor  hetief.  As  a  man,,  a  statesman,  and  a  genend,  Im 
deeds  will  best  display  his  character. 

Having  recevfed  an  additisnal  ftrce  of  ten  thonsand  Ibot 
mul  one  thousand  hemte^  witk  M.  Jnnins^  SKlanufr  as  propr8s#or 
nnder  him,  Sdpio  sailed  fiir-  Spam.  He  landed  at  finporns^ 
and  went  thence  to  Taaxaeo,.  where  he  held  a  meeting  ef  tihe 
depntias  of  &e  allies;  he  then  'visited  the  troops  in  thes 
foarters,  and  bestowed  gveat  praises  ga  them  Ibr  their  gaBiemt 
eondnct»  To  tiie  haeve  Mareiua  be  riioived  ihe  most  marked 
£&Tour..  As  it. was  nosr  late  x&  the  year,  he-retursed  to  Tannwo 
for  the  whiter.. 

in.  Greece  tfau  year,.  M.  Yaferios  Leerinns  femed|!  a  treaty  of 
aUtance  with  the  Jitidians  agetast  king  m^p. 

While  Lsffvinns  wa»  aibsent  i&  Greece,  he  was  chosen  ceranil 
witii  MaxeeUns  for  the  ensdng  year. .  Hie  army  was-  reduced 
to  twenty-eate  kgiona^  by  diswprging  l^hose  who  had  served 
a  long  time.  On  tiie  prc^sal  of  Lfevinns,  when  pay  was  not 
to  be  had  Icnr  the  senneB,  and  private  persons  m«rmnred  at 
being  called  on  to  sopply  nywers  as  belbre,  the  senators  set  ^» 
example  in  which  they  were  followed  hy  all  orders,  of  gfving 
tiieir  plate  and  jewels  for  the  service  of  the  state ;  and  an 
idnrndant  sopply  was  thns  obtained. 

Early  in  the  sptm^  (542)  Scipio  set  ont  from  Tarraeo,  sad^ 
csoBsed  the  Ebro  at  uie  head  of  an  army  of  twenty-ive  thon* 
tand  foot,  and  two  thoosaad  five  hundred  horse.  The  ifeet, 
mider  C.  Leelius^  having  arrived  at  the  month  of  that  ri^eii 

*  SeeaboYe,^pp.2<^,2ll.  fliv.  sxTbBP.  GelLviLl. 
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Bfdled  thence  aloug  the  coasts  Lselius  alone  knowing  its  desti- 
iiation ;  and  it  entered  the  port  of  New  Carthage  jnst  as  the 
.  army  appeared  before  the  walls.  Scipio  had  resolved  to  open 
the  campaign  by  the  siege  of  this  important  town,  where  all 
the  money,  arma»  and  stores  of  the  enemy  lay ;  and,  what  was 
of  still  more  consequence,  where  the  hostages  of  the  native 
princes  were  kept*. 

The  town  of  New  Carthage  was  thus  situated.  On  the  east 
coast  of  Spain,  a  bay,  somewhat  more  than  five  hundred  paces 
wide,  runs  for  about  the  same  length  into  the  land ;  a  small 
island  at  its  mouth  shelters  it  from  every  wind  but  the  south- 
east. At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  an  elevated  peninsula  advances, 
on  which  the  town  was  built.  The  sea  is  deep  on  the  east  and 
south  side  of  it ;  on  the  west  and  partly  on  the  north,  it  is  so 
shallow  as  to  resemble  a  marsh,  varying  in  depth  with  the  tide. 
An  isthmus,  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  long,  led  from  the 
town  to  the  mainland. 

Scipio  having  secured  his  camp  in  the  rear,  attempted  to 
take  the  town  by  escalade  on  the  land-side,  but  the  ladders 
proved  too  short,  and  the  walls  being  vigorously  defended  he 
sounded  a  retreat.  After  a  Uttle  time  he  ordered  those  who 
had  not  been  engaged  to  take  the  ladders  and  renew  the  attack. 
It  was  now  midday,  and  the  retiring  sea,  combined  with  a 
strong  wind  from  the  north,  had  rendered  the  marsh  quite 
shallow.  Scipio,  learning  this  circumstance,  represented  it  as  a 
visible  interference  of  the  gods,  and  ordered  a  party  of  five  hun-> 
dred  men  to  take  Neptune  as  their  leader,  and  wade  through 
the  marsh  to  the  town.  They  easily  accomplished  this  task ; 
and  as  the  wall  on  that  side  was  low  and  without  guards,  they 
penetrated  into  the  town,  and  rushing  to  the  gate,  on  the  side 
where  the  rest  of  the  army  was  making  its  attack,  forced  it 
open.  The  wall  was  now  scaled  at  all  points;  the  soldiers 
poured  in  and  slaughtered  all  they  met,  till  the  citadel  surren- 
dered, when  orders  were  given  to  cease  from  the  carnage. 

Thus  was  New  Carthage  attacked  and  taken  in  the  one  day. 
The  quantitv  of  naval  and  military  stores  and  of  the  precious 
metals  found  in  it  was  immense.  The  hostages  were  numerous ; 
soine  accounts  said  three  hundred,  others  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-five ;  and  Scipio,  having  learned  from  them  to  what 
states  they  belonged,  sent  to  the  people  of  these  states  desiring 
them  to  come  and  fetch  home  their  hostages.    The  wife  of 

*  This  siege  is  related  by  Polybius,  tibi  z. 
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M andonius,  the  brother  of  Indibills,  who  was  one  of  them,  then 
came  and  besought  him  to  have  a  due  regard  for  the  honour  of 
the  daughters  of  Indibilis  and  other  noble  maidens  who  were 
among  the  hostages,  and  the  young  hero  gaye  them  in  charge 
to  an  officer  of  well-known  honour  and  integrity. 

Among  the  captives  was  a  maiden  of  distinguished  beautjr. 
When  led  by  the  soldiers  before  the  conqueror,  he  inquired  who 
and  whence  she  was ;  and  finding,  among  other  things,  that  she 
was  betrothed  to  a  Celtiberian  prince,  named  Allucius,  he  sent 
to  summon  her  parents  and  her  lover.  On  their  arrival  he 
first  spoke  with  Allucius,  and  assured  him  that  the  maiden, 
while  in  his  hands,  had  been  treated  with  the  same  respect  as 
if  she  had  been  in  her  father's  house.  In  return,  he  asked  him 
to  become  the  friend  of  the  Roman  people.  The  prince  grasped 
his  hand,  and  with  tears  assured  him  of  his  gratitude.  The 
parents  and  relatives  of  the  maiden  were  then  called  in,  and 
finding  that  she  was  to  be  released  without  ransom,  they  pressed 
Sdpio  to  receive  as  a  nft  the  gold  they  had  brought.  He  yielded 
to  their  instances ;  tne  gold  was  laid  at  his  feet ;  he  then  called 
Allucius  and  desired  him  to  take  it  as  an  addition  to  his  bride's 
dower*.  The  grateM  Spaniard  on  his  return  home  extolled 
the  magnanimity  of  Scipio  to  the  skies,  and  having  raised  a  body 
of  fourteen  hundred  horse  came  and  joined  him  shortly  after. 
Scipio  sent  Lselius  home  with  the  prisoners  and  tidings  of  his 
success,  and  then  led  his  troops  back  to  Tarraco. 

The  consul  Marcellus  had  meantime  recovered  the  town  of 
Salapia  in  Apulia,  and  taken  by  storm  two  Samnite  towns. 
But  the  proconsul  Cn.  Fulvius,  venturing  to  give  battle  to 
Hannibal  near  Herdonia,  sustained  a  total  defeat.  Himself  and 
eleven  tribunes,  and  seven  thousand — or  according  to  some 
thirteen  thousand — ^men,  fell  in  the  action.  Marcellus  hastened 
and  engaged  Hannibal  at  Numistro  in  Lucania;  the  battle, 
which  lasted  all  through  the  day,  was  indecisive ;  Hannibal 

*  We  have  here  followed  Livy,  but  the  tale  is  told  in  a  much  less  romantic 
manner  by  Polybiu»(x.  19.).  He  says  that  some  young  Romans  brought 
the  maiden  to  Scipio,  who  was  known  to  be  of  an  amorous  complexion.^  He 
thanked  them,  and  said  that  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  him  if  he 
were  a  private  person  than  such  a  gift,  but  that  his  office  of  general  did  not 
allow  him  to  accept  it.  He  then  sent  for  her  father,  and  giving  her  to  him 
desired  him  to  match  her  vnth  whichever  of  the  dtizois  he  preferred. 
Polybios,  who  omits  no  occasion  of  extolling  the  Scipios,  could  hardly  have 
known'  anything  of  the  prince  Allucius.  Valerius  Antias,  in  opposition  to 
all  the  other  authorities,  said  that  Scipio  took  the  maiden  and  retained  her 
as  his  mistress.    GeU.  vi.  8. 
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liiai  ndidl  li^  mglit  isCo  Apnfii,  wbkber  MaieeflMfcOMBt 
iiiiDf  IniI  norning  of  juommt  occttrred. 

Jji  embassf  eame  at  thk  tone  from  Syyhtoi  to  lonn  ftfriea^ 
dnp  with  tke  Bonum  people.  It  was  reeaved  with  gre*t  favour, 
ana  envoys  beani^  ff&s  were  seat  badt  with  it.  Two  an^bos- 
BBcUn  were  abo  tent  to  Ecypt  to  renew  ihe  finendafaip  with  the 
Idn^ofthateonnHj.    ^^ 

Tbe  casmHa  of  the  ioSk/mag  jtat  (543)  wcse  Q.  FafauM 
MnsniiB  and  Q.  Fuhinft  Flaccna.  Fabim  being  lesohred,  if 
posflible,  to  reeo^er  Tarentnm,  where  M.  liyiiu  still  held  out 
Bi  the  citadel»  besooght  his  colleague  and  Marcdlna  to  keep 
HamMbal  in  occnpatioB ;  and  MareeUns^  who  deemed  himself 
alsne  able  to  eope  with  that  great  general,  gladly  took  the 
fidd»  Ther  came  to  an  engMpemout  near  Camunums  wKiaIh 
WW  terminated  bv  nisbt.  Next  day  it  was  renewed,  and  the 
Bomans  were  deroatcd  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  seven 
fawMbed  men«  MaroeUnst^  having  severdy  rebnked  and  pu- 
inahed  his  me%  led  them  oni  again  the  fc^wing  day,  and 
afiber  a  bloody  conflict  they  lemamed  as  we  are  told  victorioos. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  ia  said  to  have  been  ei^t  thonsand 
lUn  and  five  elephants,  that  of  the  Romans  three  thousand 
slain  and  a  great  mimber  wounded.  Hannibal  retired  tbenoe 
toBnittium. 

Fahius»  on  comma;  to  Tarentam,  fixed  his  eamp  at  the  moodi 
of  the  harbour,  and  prepared  to  assail  the  town  by  wio^liiiT^ 
worked  on  slupboard,  as  Maxcdlus  had  done  at  Syracuse; 
hai  treachery  enaUed  him  to  take  it  with  less  hazard.  The 
ganiaon  was  composed  of  Bruttians,  left  there  by  Hamiibi^ 
and  its  commander  was  in  love  with  the  sister  of  a  man  in 
the  army  of  Fabius.  This  man,  with  the  consul's  consent, 
went  into  the  town  as  a  deserter,  and  by  means  of  his  sister 
induced  the  Bruttian  to  betray  it.  On  the  n>pointed  n%^ 
the  trumpet  sounded  from  the  ships,  the  citadel  and  camp,  as 
for  a  general  assault ;  and  Fabius,  who  had  secretly  gone  round 
with  a  select  body  of  troops  to  the  east  nde,  was  admitted  over 
Ike  waM  by  the  Bruttians.  The  town  was  speedily  won ;  the 
booty  was  immense;  but  Fabius  abstained  from  takrag  the 
pictures  and  statues,  which  nearly  equalled  those  of  Syracuse 
m  number  and  value.  Hannibal,  who  was  hastening  to  its 
idieC  on  hearing  that  it  was  take%  said,  ''  The  Bomans  have 
tiuir  Hannibal.  We  have  lost  Tarentum  in  the  same  way  that 
wegnned  it.'* 

Scipio,  having  spent  the  winter  in  forming  alfiances  with  the 
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croesed  ilM  ]K»d  eidy  in  ike  qoiBg  c^  thfeyetr. 
Nciflr  die  tpim  of  BkoiIa  he  fowid  Hamulbal'g  brother.  Ha*- 
dralMil^  8tiDii|^j  eaaeMmped  on  an  emineBce,  with  the  livcr  Tagiis 
iahisnar.  But  the  Takwr  of  the  Roman  addiers  kd  bj  Se^pio 
opereaae  aH  ohatackis  and  Haadrohal  was  routed  with  the  kai 
ef  eight  thousand  xoen  slaiD^  and  twehe  thousand  taken  in  his 
camp.  Among  thaae  hat  waa  &  youth,  the  nq>hew  of  Maasa- 
flBSsa  the  Nnnndian,  whona  Sci[mo  treated  with  gre^  kjadnfiwi^ 
and  sent  safe  to  his  unde.  In  imitation  of  HannibaL's  p^^iej, 
he  gave  their  l&erty  to  all  due  Sfmniarda,  hut  sold  the  AfidkaoB 
toot  sIsTBB*    Be  then  iducueik  to  Tarraco. 

The  eonanb  of  Ihe  enaang  year  (544),  Marcdhn  and  T. 
Quinctius  GniqainBS,.  were  unxled  in  command  agahist  Hanid- 
faal.  CriqsHia^httvii^madeaniDefieGtaalefibrt  totak^ 
proceeded  to  ApoUa  to  join  hm  eoHeagne,  and  the  two  oonnla 
encaEBiqped  abont  three  miles  aannder,  between  Yennsia  and 
Bantia.  Hamrihal  came  firom  Brattium  and  took  up  a  positiatt 
near  them.  There  was  an  eminence  covered  wkh  wood  between 
his  eomp  and  those  of  the  Romany  and  expecting  that  the 
ktter  wwdd  seek  to  oecnpy  it,  hesmt  in  the  n^ht  some  of 
his  Numidians  to  lie  ia  ambcu^  on  it.  The  generiA  cry  in  the 
Boman  eamp  was  to  secure  this  lakl,  lest  Hannibal  should  get 
possessimi  of  it ;  and  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  their  mei^ 
tb»  eensub  thems^vesset  out  wi^  a  party  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  horse  to*  explore  it*  Whc»  th^  had  gone  a  fit^ 
way  up  the  hdl  €btj  were  suddenly  assailed  on  all  sides  hj  the 
Numidians,  and  Mareellus  was  kmed,  and  Crispinus  esoiped 
badly  wmmded.  Hamubol  instairtly  occupied  the  height,  and 
Crii^[ynn»  retked  the  foHowkig  mght  and  encamped  in  the 
mountains.  The  Pmnc  generid  gave  honourable  sepukm*e  to 
tiie  body  of  hss  rival ;  but  having  gotten  his  ring  he  resolved 
to  derive  what  advantage  he  could  from  it,  and  he  wrote  in 
his  name  to  the  people  of  Salapia,  by  a  deserter,  to  say  that  he 
would  come  thiuLer  the  foUown^  night.  Crispinus,  however, 
had  prudently  sent  to  aQ  the  towns  to  infcnrm  them  of  his  col- 
leaguers  death,  and  to  warn  them  agamst  letters  sealed  with 
his  ring.  The  attempt  on  Salapia,  therefore,  miscarried,  and 
Hannibal  returned  to  Brattium,  where  he  forced  the  Romans 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Loori. 

While  Hannibal  was  thus  enga$^,  his  brother  Hasdrnbal 
was  on  his  march  from  Spain  to  join  him.  After  the  victories 
Haiued  by  Se^io,  and  the  influenee  he  had  obtained  ever  the 
minds  of  the  natives,  the  Carthaginians  began  to  coimider  tfaenr 
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^anse  in  that  country  as  nearly  Hopeless ;  and  as  Hannibal  Iiad 
long  been  urgent  for  succours,  it  was  resolyed  that^Hasdnibal 
should  lead  an  army  into  Italy.  He  was  preparing  to  do  so  at 
the  time  when  he  sustained  the  defeat  from  Scipio  above  related ; 
but  as  he  had  before  the  battle  placed  his  elephants  and  treasure 
in  safety,  he  retired  to  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  and  there  en* 
listed  a  large  body  of  Celtiberians ;  and  finding  that  Scipio  had 
sent  troops  to  guard  the  eastern  passage  of  the  Pyrenees,  he 
entered  Gaul  at  the  west  side,  and  directed  his  march  through 
A(]uitania  for  the  Alps.  He  had  sent  to  raise  troops  in  Liguna, 
and  eight  thousand  Ligurians  were  ready  to  join  him  when  he 
should  appear  in  Italy.  The  Gauls  of  the  Alps,  grown  fami- 
liar with  the  passage  of  strangers,  o£Pered  no  opposition ;  the 
asperities  of  the  road  had  been  removed  by  his  brother,  and  he 
descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Po  without  having  suffered  any 
losses ;  but  instead  of  passing  on  to  join  Hannibal,  he  consumed 
the  time  which  was  of  so  much  value  in  besiegmg  the  strong 
colony  of  Placentia. 

The  consuls  elected  for  this  year  (545)  were  C.  Claudius 
Nero  and  M.  Livius  Salinator^ ;  the  former  was  opposed  to 
Hannibal,  the  latter  advanced  to  meet  Hasdrubal.  Claudius, 
having  selected  forty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  horse  out  of  the  troops  in  the  south,  took  his  post  at 
Venusia ;  Hannibal  collected  lus  forces  from  their  quarters,  and 
advanced  to  Grumentum  in  Lucania,  whither  Claudius  also 
came  ;  and  the  two  armies  were  encamped  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  asunder.  An  engagement,  in  which  the  former  it  is  said 
was  defeated,  was  fought  in  the  plain  which  separated  the 
camps,  after  which  Hannibal,  as  was  his  wont,  decamped  in 
the  night.  Claudius  followed,  and  coming  up  with  him  at 
Venusia  gave  him  a  slight  defeat.  Hannibal  went  thence  to 
Metapontum,  then  back  again  to  Venusia,  and  on  to  Canusium> 
still  followed  by  Claudius. 

Meantime  Hasdrubal,  having  given  over  the  siege  of  Pla- 
centia,  was  advancing  southwards.  He  wrote  to  lus  brother 
to  desire  him  to  meet  him  in  Umbria ;  but  his  letters  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Claudius,  who  deeming  the  time  to  be  come 
for  venturing  ou  something  extraordinary,  sent  the  letters  to 
the  senate,  informing  them  of  what  he  intended  to  do,  and 
directing  them  how  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  city  in 
case  of  any  mishap.    He  then  despatched  orders  to  the  people 

*  This  title  was  giyen  him  at  a  subsequent  period  on  account  of  a  duty 
which  he  laid  on  talt,  when  censor. 
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of  the  country  through  which  he  intended  to  pass  to  have 
provisions^  horses^  and  heasts  of  hurden  prepared ;  and  select- 
ing six  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  desired  them  to 
be  ready  at  night  for  an  attempt  on  the  nearest  Punic  garrison. 
At  night  he  led  them  in  the  direction  of  Picenum,  and  when 
at  a  sufficient  distance,  informed  them  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  go  and  join  his  colleague.  Everywhere  as  thev  passed  the 
people  came  forth  to  congratulate  them  and  pray  ror  their  suc- 
cess ;  supplies  poured  in  in  abundance ;  the  soldiers  marched 
day  and  night,  taking  barely  the  necessary  repose. 

Claudius  had  sent  on  to  inquire  of  his  colleague  whether  he 
would  wish  them  to  join  him  by  day  or  by  night,  and  whether 
they  should  enter  his  camp  or  encamp  separately.  Livius  de* 
sired  them  to  enter  his  camp  in  secret,  and  by  night ;  and  he 
arranged  that  the  officers  should  receive  the  officers,  the  men 
the  men,  of  Nero's  army,  into  their  tents,  so  that  the  camp 
need  not  be  enlarged,  and  the  enemy  might  be  thus  kept  in 
ignorance  of  their  arrival.  As  Livius  was  encamped  near  the 
colony  of  Sena  Gallica,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Punic  camp, 
Nero  halted  in  the  neighbouring  mountaias  till  night  came^ 
and  he  then  entered  the  consul's  camp.  A  council  of  war  was 
held  next  day,  at  which  the  praetor  L.  Porcius,  who  had  fol- 
lowed Hasdrubal  along  the  hills,  and  who  was  now  encamped 
near  the  consul,  assisted.  Most  were  for  a  delay  of  a  few  days 
to  rest  Nero's  men,  but  he  himself  was  decidedly  against  tins 
course,  lest  Hannibal,  having  learned  how  he  had  been  deceived, 
should  be  enabled  to  join  his  brother.  It  was  therefore  re- 
solved to  give  battle  at  once. 

The  suspicions  of  Hasdrubal  were  aroused  when  he  saw  the 
old  shields  of  a  part  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  marked  that 
their  horses  were  leaner  than  usual,  and  the  number  of  the 
men  was  increased.  He  therefore  sent  some  down  to  where 
the  Romans  used  to  water,  to  observe  if  any  of  them  were 
sunburnt  as  off  a  journey ;  and  others  to  go  round  their  camp, 
and  discover  if  it  had  been  enlarged,  and  if  the  trumpet  was 
blown  twice  or  only  once.  They  reported  that  it  was  blown 
twice  in  one  camp,  once  in  the  other ;  and  though  they  had 
remarked  no  change  in  the  size,  the  wary  general  became  con- 
vinced that  the  other  consul  must  be  there,  and  he  began  to 
fear  that  his  brother  had  sustained  a  decisive  defeat;  still, 
thinking  that  his  letters  might  have  been  intercepted^  he  re« 
fiolved  to  decamp  in  the  night  and  fall  back  into  C^alpine 
Gaul/ and  there  wait  till  he  should  have  had  some  sore  tidings 
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ofHamulMiL  He  tfaa«l<»e  set  oat  caxlj  in  l3ie  nig^ ;  Inii  loi 
guides  made  thdr  escape,  snd  he  soo^it  to  no  purpose  fiir  « 
fixrd  in  the  nror  Metounis^  whose  hanks  increased  in  fae^t  aa 
it  receded  horn  the  sea.  In  the  monnng  die  Boman  annj 
eaiie  iq>,  and  Hasdiuhal  eoold  no  longer  dedine  an  engagement;. 

The  Boman  aninreaDBisted  of  45,000  men.  LrrmsledthB 
IbA,  Neio  the  right  iring^  Pordns  the  oentie.  HasdndiaFa 
finwes  eieeeded  S),000  men;  he  phoed  his  %Mmish  troqn^ 
himsdf  at  their  head,  ontheri^;  the  Ganh^  ]»otectedhjn 
hill,  on  the  left ;  the  Idgimans  m  the  centre,  with  ihe  elephsi^ 
in  their  fiont.  The  conflict  between  Lirios  and  Hasdmbal  was 
severe.  Chmdins,  fining  that  the  hiU  pieFented  him  from 
attacking  the  Gasds^  took  some  cohorts  round  in  the  reax»  and 
ttSl  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Spantaids  and  Ugorians,  who  being 
thus  assailed  on  all  aides^  gave  waj ;  the  Ganls  were  also  at- 
tacked, and  easil J  rooted ;  the  elephants  were  mostlj  kiUed  hy 
diebr  own  drirers*  ELasdmbal,  who  had  performed  all  tin 
Btfts  of  an  able  goiesal,  seemg  the  batde  lost,  spurred  his 
hoiie^  and  rushing  into  the  midst  of  a  Boman  cohort,  died  aa 
became  the  son  of  Hamilcar  and  the  brother  of  Hannibal, 
This  victory  nearly  compensated  for  Camue ;  56,000  men,  we 
are  told,  lay  dead;  5400  were  taken;  the  loss  of  the  victon 
was  8000  men*. 

That  Terr  ni^t  Noro  set  out  and  reached  his  camp  on  the 
findh  day,  bearmg  wi&  him  the  head  of  Hiasdndial,  whidi 
with  a  refinement  of  barbarity  he  csnsed  to  be  Hung  to  the 
j;oards  of  Hannibal's  camp,  and  he  sent  some  of  hb  prisonen 
m  with  the  intelligence.  Hannibal,  struck  with  both  the  pubr 
lie  and  private  calamity,  cried,  ''I  see  the  doom  of  Carthage ;" 
and  instantly  ranoved  to  the  extremity  of  Brattium,  being  re- 
solred  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive. 

*  Lhy,  xzriL  49.  Polybins  however  (xL  3.)  is  much  more  moderate  ^ 
he  nakes  the  ilalii  on  one  lide  10/WO,  ob  the  other  2000  men* 
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Snceesses  of  Scipio  in  Spain. — ^Mutiny  in  bis  army.'-^C&rtliAgimaiis 
pelled  from  Spain. — Scipio's  return  to  Rome. — His  jxvparations  far  in- 
vading Africa. — Invasion  of  Africa. — Horrible  destruction  of  a  Ptome 
army. — ^Defeat  of  the  Carthaginians. — Attack  on  the  Roman  fl^et.-^ 
Death  of  Sophonisba. — Return  of  HamiibaL — ^faterrieir  of  HaiunM 
and  Scipio. — Battle  of  Zama. — ^End  of  the  War. 

The  war  in  Italy  may  now  be  regarded  as  terminated;  ia 
Oreeoe  also  little  of  importance  occurs ;  Spain  alone,  in  which 
Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Gisco^  and  Hanno  and  Mago  still  sos*- 
tained  the  Pnnic  canse,  attracts  attention.  Against  these  two 
last,  who  had  combined  their  ftwces,  Scipio  seaat  his  legate  Si*> 
lanus,  who  defeated  them  and  took  Hanno  prisoner ;  he  alao 
sent  his  brother  L.  Scipio  to  lay  siege  to  a  strong  town  maaei 
OringK,  and  after  a  stout  defence  it  was  redueed. 

The  following  year  (•546),  Hasdrubal  and  Mago»  havmg 
raised  an  array  of  fifty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  five 
hundred  horse,  took  their  position  at  a  place  named  Silpia  ia 
Bcetica,  and  prepared  to  give  the  Romans  battle.  Scipio 
moved  from  Tarraco  to  Castulo,  and  thence  to  Bseeola,  near 
which. he  encamped.  His  army  now  amounted,  to  fortjr-five 
thousand  men.  The  Punic  army  came  and  aieamped  near  him^ 
and  for  seyeral  successiye  days  the  two  armies  stood  in  araay 
without  yenturing  to  engage.  At  length,  Seipo^  havuig 
changed  the  disposition  of  his  forces  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  enemy,  brought  them  to  an  engagement,  and  completdry 
routed  them.  Most  of  their  Spanish  troops  went  over  to  the 
Romans,  and  Mago,  decampine  in  the  night,  hastened  away  to 
Gades.  The  Romans  pursued,  and  the  sword  and  desertion 
reduced  his  army  to  nought.  Sc^io  then  returned  to  Taa^ 
raco,  leaving  Silanus  in  the  vicinity  of  Gades. 

Alassinissa  took  occasion  at  this  time  to  have  a  secret  intes- 
view  with  Planus,  in  which  he  expressed  his  desire  to  be"  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Romans.  Scipio,  as  the  Punic  power 
was  now  at  an  end  in  Spain^  began  to  think  of  transferring  tha 
war  to  Africa.  He  therefore  sent  LsbHus  with  presents  to 
■Syphax ;  and,  at  the  desire  of  this  prince  to  hold  a  personal 
conference  with  him,  he  himself  crossed  over  to  Africa.     Haa- 

.  ♦  livy,  xxviii.-xzi;.  Polyb.  Frann.  xiy.,  xy.  Appian,  Bell.  Han.  55f 
to  the  end.  De  Beb.  Hispan.  25-37.  De  Beb.  Pun.  6-67.  SiLTCaLxvi 
"xviL,  llie  ^pHontlQiv* 
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drubal  happened  to  enter  the  same  port  a  little  time  hefore 
him^  and  the  two  hostile  generals  were  placed  on  the  same 
couch  at  the  entertainment  given  them  hj  the  king.  Having 
formed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Sjphax,  Scipio  returned  to 
New  Carthage. 

After  the  death  of  the  two  Scipios  the  cities  of  Illiturgis 
and  Castulo  had  gone  over  to  the  enemv^  and  the  people  of 
the  former  had  added  to  their  defection  the  guilt  of  murdering 
the  Bomans  who  had  sought  refuge  with  them.  The  time 
was  now  come  for  taking  the  long-meditated  vengeance :  Sci- 
pio sent  L.  Marcius  with  one  third  of  the  army  against  Cas- 
tulo,  while  he  himself  sat  down  hefore  Illiturgis  with  the  re- 
mainder. The  Illiturgians,  knowing  that  they  had  no  mercy 
to  look  for,  made  a  most  ohstinate  defence ;  hut  the  African 
deserters  in  the  Boman  service  having  secretly  scaled  a  part 
which^  from  its  height,  was  left  unguarded,  the  town  was 
taken.  Men,  women  and  children  were  slaughtered  without 
mercy  or  distinction ;  the  town  was  humt  and  all  traces  of  it 
effaced.  The  &te  of  Castulo  was  less  severe,  as  a  party  there 
betr^ed  the  town  and  the  Punic  garrison  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  Marcius  then  crossed  the  Bsetis,  and  laid  siege 
to  a  town  named  Astapa,  whose  inhabitants  Uved  mostly  by 
plunder.  Their  town  was  not  strong,  and  they  knew  that 
•they  had  no  favour  to  expect.  They  therefore  resolved  to 
perish  nobly ;  and  collecting  in  their  market  all  their  valuable 

Sroperty,  they  piled  it  up,  and  making  the  women  and  chil- 
ren  sit  on  the  pile,  heaped  wood  and  fagots  around  them. 
They  set  fifty  armed  youtns  to  guard  it,  charging  them,  when 
they  saw  the  town  on  the  point  of  being  taken,  to  destroy  all 
there  with  the  sword  and  fire.  They  then  opened  the  gates 
and  rushed  forth ;  they  drove  off  the  horse  and  light  troops : 
ihe  legions  had  to  come  out  against  them,  and  at  length,  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  they  all  perished.  The  &&y  young 
inen  then  drew  their  swords,  slaughtered  the  women  and 
children,  threw  their  bodies  on  the  pUe,  set  fire  to  it,  and  flung 
themselves  into  the  flames. 

Some  time  after  Scipio  happened  to  fall  sick,  and  the  Spa- 
nish princes  Indibilis  and  Mandonius  immediately  seized  arms 
and  wasted  the  lands  of  the  Roman  allies.  A  mutiny  also 
-broke  out  in  the  Roman  camp  at  Sucro  (Xucar).  The  men 
complained  of  being  detained  m  Spain,  and  of  their  pay  being 
ivithneld ;  and  on  hearing  a  false  rumour  of  the  death  of  Sci- 
pio, they  drove  away  their  officers  and  gave  the  command  to 
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two  common  soldiers.  But  when  they  learned  that  he  was 
still  alive,  their  courage  fell,  and  they  consented,  seeing  they 
had  no  chance  of  heing  able  to  resist,  to  go  to  New  Carthage, 
and  submit  themselves  to  their  general,  with  whose  leniency 
they  were  well  acquainted.  They  entered  the  town  at  sunset, 
and  saw  all  the  other  troops  preparing  to  march  that  night 
against  the  Spaniards.  This  sight  filled  them  with  joy,  as  they 
thought  they  should  now  have  their  general  in  their  power. 
The  other  troops  marched  out  at  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night ; 
but  they  had  orders  to  halt  outside  the  town,  and  all  the  gates 
were  secured. 

In  the  morning  Scipio  mounted  his  tribunal  in  the  market 
and  summoned  the  mutineers  before  him.  They  came  prepared 
with  fierce  mien  and  insolent  words,  hoping  to  bully  him ;  but 
when  they  saw  his  healthy  looks,  and  found  that  the  other 
troops  had  reentered  the  town  and  were  now  surrounding  them, 
while  they  were  themselves  unarmed,  their  spirits  sank.  Scipio 
sat  in  silence  till  he  heard  that  the  ringleaders,  who  had  been 
secured  in  the  night,  were  at  hand  and  that  all  was  ready.  He 
then  rose  and  addressed  the  troops,  reproaching  them  with 
their  mutiny,  and  concluded  by  offering  pardon  to  all  but  their 
leaders.  The  soldiers  behind  clashed  their  swords  on  their 
shields,  and  the  crier's  voice  was  heard  proclaiming  the  names 
of  the  condemned  ;  who  were  dragged  forth  naked,  thirty-five 
in  number,  bound  to  the  stake,  scourged  and  beheaded,  their 
comrades  in  guilt  not  daring  even  to  utter  a  groan.  The  muti- 
neers were  made  to  renew  their  military  oath,  and  they  then 
received  their  arrears  of  pay. 

When  Scipio  had  reduced  his  troops  to  obedience  he  took 
the  field  against  Indibilis  and  Mandonius,  and  having  given 
them  a  decisive  defeat,  granted  them  peace  on  the  con(Stion  of 
their  supplying  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  pay  of 
the  Roman  army.  He  then  proceeded  toward  Gades  to  meet 
Massinissa,  who  was  anxious  to  have  a  personal  conference 
with  him. 

The  Numidian  prince  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  for  some 
time  wavering  in  his  faith  to  Carthage.  It  is  said  *  that  in- 
jured love  was  the  motive  that  now  decided  him  to  revolt. 
He  had  been  educated  at  Carthage,  where  Hasdrubal,  the  son 
of  Gisco,  pleased  with  his  noble  qualities,  had  promised  him 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Sophonisba,  the  most  lovely,  accom* 

*  Appiiu,  Pan.  viiL  37.    Zonaras,  iz.  11. 
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|lished,  and  highly  endowed  maiden  of  her  time*.  He  h«i 
attended  his  fdtnre  father-in-law  to  Spain,  Mud  shown  himadf 
worthy  of  the  honour  designed  him.  Bat  Syf^iaz  was  altt 
an  admirer  of  the  fair  Sophotiisha,  and  the  desire  of  with- 
drawing this  powerfiil  prince  from  his  alliance  with  the  Bo- 
mans  overcame  all  sense  of  justice  and  honour  in  the  minds  cf 
the  Carthaginian  senate,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  of  Hasdnihal 
himself,  and  Sophonisha  was  given  to  him  as  the  condition 
of  his  becoming  the  ally  of  Carthage.  Massinissa,  stimg  by 
jealousy,  resolved  to  join  the  Romans;  and  pretending  to 
Mago  that  the  horses  were  injured  by  the  confinement  in  the 
island  (Isla  de  Leon)  in  which  Gades  lay,  he  obtained  his 
permission  to  pass  over  on  a  plundering  excursion  to  the  maixb* 
land.  He  there  had  an  interview  with  Scipio,  aad  pledged 
himself  to  the  cause  of  Rome. 

Orders  now  came  from  Carthage  for  Mago  to  collect  all 
his  troops  and  ships  and  sail  to  the  north  of  Italy»  and  raising 
there  an  army  of  Ligurians  and  Gauls,  to  endeavour  to  join 
his  brother  HannibaL  Money  was  sent  him  for  this  purpose, 
and  to  this  he  added  what  was  in  the  treasury  and  temples  at 
Gades,  and  the  forced  contributions  of  the  citizens.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  when,  after  the  failure  of  a  nocturnal  attempt 
ea  New  Carthage,  he  returned  to  Gktdes,  he  found  the  gates 
closed  against  him,  and  on  his  retiring,  the  city  was  surreur 
dered  to  the  Romans.  As  it  was  now  the  end  of  autumn,  he 
took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  the  lesser  of  the  Balearic  isles 
(Minorca). 

Scipio  having  thus  in  five  years  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Spain  now  returned  to  Rome.  The  senate  gave  hxm  audience, 
according  to  custom,  at  the  temple  of  Bellona  without  the  dtjf, 
and  he  delivered  a  full  account  of  his  exploits.  He  had  some 
hopes  of  being  allowed  to  triumph ;  but  as  this  honour  had 
hitherto  been  restricted  to  those  who  were  magistrates,  he  did 
not  urge  his  claim.  At  the  ensuing  eomitia  he  waa  unanimously 
chosen  consul  for  the  next  year  (547)  with  P.  Licinius  Crassua, 
who  was  at  that  time  great  pontiff. 

Aware  o^  the  feeble  hold  which  the  Carthaginiana  had  on 
the  affections  of  their  AMcan  subjects  and  allies,  and  recolr 
lecting  the  ease  with  which  Agathodes  and  Begulus  hid 
brou^t  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  Scipio  was  resolved  if  pos* 

*  According  to  Diodomt  (Frag.  zzriL),  Sophomsba  was  actually  married 
10  Massinissa. 
ir  It  was  in  the  namiaiaa  Mead  under  the  CapttoL 
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nUAe  to  transfer  the  war  to  their  own  shores.  He  was  there«^ 
fore  desirous  of  having  Africa  assigned  for  his  province^  and' 
he  made  no  secret  of  ms  intention  of  appealing  to  the  people 
if  re^ed  hj  the  senate.  The  latter  hody  were  highly  offend- 
ed ;  some  were  envious  of  Scipio,  others  really  dubious  of  the- 
poHcy  of  invading  Africa  while  Hannibal  was  in  Italy.  Among  ^ 
these  last  was  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  spoke  at  great  length 
against  Scipio's  plan.  Scipio  replied ;  Q.  Fulvius  then  de* 
manded  of  him  if  he  would  leave  the  decision  of  the  provinces 
to  the  Fathers ;  Scipio' s  answer  was  ambiguous ;  Fulvius  ap* 
pealed  to  the  tribunes,  who  declared  that  they  would  inter* 
cede.  Scipio  th^i  demanded  a  day  to  consult  with  his  coU 
league,  and  it  ended  by  the  decision  being  left  to  the  senate 
and  their  assigning  Bruttium  to  one  consul  and  Sicily  to  the 
other,  with  permission  to  pass  over  to  A£rica  if  he  should  deem 
it  for  the  advantage  of  the  state. 

The  senate,  being  thus  obliged  to  give  way,  vented  their 
spleen  by  refusng  Scipio  leave  to  levy  troops,  and  by  refusing 
also  to  be  at  the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  fleet  he  might  re- 
quire. He  did  not  press  them :  he  only  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  take  volunteers  and  free-will  offerings.  This  could  not 
well  be  refused;  the  various  peoples  of  Etruria  then  contri- 
buted the  materials  for  building  and  equipping  ships,  they  also 
gave  com  and  arms ;  the  Umbrians,  Sabines,  and  the  Marsiaa 
League  sent  numerous  volunteers ;  the  Camertians  a  complete 
cohort  ftiUy  armed.  Forty-five  days  after  the  trees  for  the 
purpose  had  been  felled,  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  fully  equipped 
was  afloat.  Scipio  then  passed  over  to  Sicily,  where  he  regi- 
mented his  volunteers,  keeping  three  hundred  youths,  me 
^ower  of  them,  about  him,  unarmed  and  ignorant  of  their  des- 
tinatian.  He  soon  after  selected  three  hundred  ^oung  Sicilians 
of  good  &mily,  and  directed  them  to  be  with  him  on  a  certain 
day,  fully  equipped  to  serve  as  cavalry.  They  came  ;  but  the 
idea  of  service  was  death  to  these  effeminate  youths  and  to  their 
parents  and  relatives.  Scipio  th^i  offered  to  provide  them  with 
substitutes  if  they  did  not  wish  to  serve.  They  ^adly  embraced 
his  offer ;  he  appointed  the  three  hundred  youths  to  take  their 
place ;  the  Siduans  had  to  supply  them  with  horses  and  arms, 
and  have  them  taught  to  rioe;  and  thus  Scipio  acquired 
without  any  expense  a  valuable  bodv  of  horse.  He  then 
draughted  the  best  soldiers  from  the  legions  there,  especially 
those  who  had  served  under  Marcellus,  after  which  he  went  ta 
Syracuse  for  the  winter.    Lttlius  pamd  with  a  part  of  the 
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fleet  over  to  Africa,  and  landiDg  at  Hippo  Regius  plundered 
the  adjacent  country.  He  was  there  joined  by  Massinissa,  who 
having  been  driven  out  of  his  paternal  kingdom  by  Syphax 
was  lurking  with  a  few  horsemen  about  the  Lesser  Syrtid. 
Lselius  then  returned  with  his  booty  to  Sicily. 

In  the  course  of  this  summer,  Mago  had  sailed  from  the 
Baleares,  and  landed  with  12,000  foot  and  2000  horse  at  Ge- 
nua, on  the  coast  of  Liguria ;  and  when  Laehus  had  appeared 
in  Africa  the  Punic  senate  sent  lim  a  reinforcement  of  6000 
foot,  800  horse,  seven  elephants,  and  a  large  sum  of  money, 
with  directions  to  lose  no  time  in  hiring  Gauls  and  L%urians, 
and  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  junction  with  Hannibal  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  thus  give  the  Romans  emplo3rment  at  home.  In 
Spain  Indibilis  and  Mandonius  excited  some  of  the  native 
peoples  to  arms  against  the  Romans  ;  but  they  were  defeated 
and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  In  Greece  a  peace  was  concluded 
with  the  king  of  Macedonia. 

The  consulate  of  Scipio  having  expired,  his  command,  as 
was  usual,  was  prolonged  for  the  ensuing  year  (548),  and  the 
eyes  of  all  men  were  turned  to  the  fine  army  which  he  had 
assembled  for  the  conquest  of  Africa.  Authorities  differ  re- 
specting the  number  of  his  forces,  but  they  could  hardly  have 
been  less  than  thirty-five  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot.  They 
embarked,  taking  with  them  provisions  for  forty-five  days; 
the  transports  sailed  in  the  centre  ;  on  the  right  were  twenty 
ships  of  war  under  Scipio  himself  and  his  brother  Lucius,  and 
an  equal  number  on  the  left  under  Lselius  and  M.  Porcius 
Cato  the  queestor;  each  transport  carried  two  lights,  each 
ship  of  war  one,,  the  general's  snip  three ;  the  pilots  were  di- 
rected' to  steer  for  the  Emporia  on  the  Syrtes.  The  fleet  left 
Lilybeeum  at  daybreak,  and  next  morning  it  was  off  the  Her- 
maic  cape.  Sdpio's  pilot  proposed  to  land  there,  but  he  di- 
rected him  to  keep  to  the  left.  A  fog  however  came  on,  and 
the  wind  fell ;  during  the  night  a  contrary  wind  sprang  up, 
and  at  dawn  they  found  themselves  off  the  cape  of  Apollo,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Carthage,  not  far  from  Utica,  and 
there  they  landed  and  encamped. 

The  consternation  was  great  in  Carthage  when  it  was  known 
that  the  formidable  Scipio  was  actually  landed  in  Africa. 
Orders  were  sent  to  Hasdrubal,  who  was  away  collecting 
troops  and  elephants,  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  his  country, 
and  envoys  were  despatched  to  Syphax  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Hasdrubal'a  son  Hanno  was  directed  to  take  a  station  with 
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four  thousand  horse  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Boman  camp 
to  protect  the  open  country ;  but  Massinissa,  who  was  now 
with  Scipio^  drew  him  to  where  the  Roman  horse  stood  co- 
yered  by  some  hills,  and  nearly  all  his  men  were  slain  or  taken^ 
He  was  himself  made  a  prisoner,  and  afterwards  exchanged 
for  Massinissa's  mother.  Scipio  and  Massinissa  now  laid  the 
country  waste  without  opposition,  and  they  set  at  liberty  a 
^reat  numher  of  Roman  captives  who  were  working  as  slaves 
m  the  fields.  They  laid  siege  to  a  large  town  named  Lacha;  the 
scaUng-ladders  were  placed,  when  the  people  sent  o£Pering  to 
surrender;  Scipio  ordered  the  trumpet  to  sound  the  recall; 
but  the  soldiers  heeded  it  not,  and  the  town  was  stormed,  and 
a  general  slaughter  commenced.  To  punish  his  men,  Scipio 
deprived  them  of  all  their  booty,  and  he  put  to  death  three  of 
the  most  guilty  tribunes.  Hasdrubal,  who  was  at  hand  with 
an  army  of  20,000  foot,  7000  horse,  and  140  elephants,  made 
an  attack  on  the  Romans,  hut  was  driven  off  with  the  loss  of 
5000  slain  and  ]  800  prisoners. 

Scipio,  wishing  to  have  a  strong  town  aa  a  place  of  arms 
and  for  winter-quarters,  now  laid  siege  to  Utica:  he  had 
brought  all  the  necessary  machines  from  Sicily ;  but  the  Uti- 
cans  defended  themselves  gallantly,  and  after  assailing  the 
town  for  forty  days  he  was  forced  to  give  over  the  siege.  He 
then  withdrew,  and  fixed  his  winter-camp  on  a  rocky  penin- 
sula, which  ran  out  into  the  sea,  to  the  east  of  that  town.  Has- 
drubal encamped  in  the  vicinity,  as  also  did  S3rphax,  the 
former  with  30,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  the  latter  with  50,000 
foot  and  10,000  horse,  but  they  made  no  attempt  on  the  Ro- 
man camp. 

During  the  winter  Scipio  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Syphax,  in  hopes  of  detaching  him  from  the  Carthaginians*, 
but  the  Numidian  would  not  hear  of  revolt ;  he  proposed  that 
the  one  party  should  evacuate  Italy,  the  other  Africa,  and  both 
remain  as  they  were.  Scipio  at  first  would  not  listen  to  these 
terms ;  but  when  some  of  those  whom  he  had  sent  to  Syphax 
told  him  how  the  huts  in  the  Punic  camp  were  formed  of  wood 
and  leaves,  while  those  of  the  Numidians  were  of  mere  reeds, 
or  they  lay  on  simple  leaves,  and  many  of  them  without  the 
camp,  he  conceived  the  horrible  project  of  setting  fire  to  both 
the  camps  in  the  night,  and  massacring  the  troops  amidst  the 
flames.  He  feigned  therefore  to  hearken  to  the  proposal  of 
Syphax ;  envoys  went  constantly  to  and  fro,  and  even  re* 

*  Polybias,  m.  1-5.    livy,  zxz.  3-6. 
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mained  for  days  on  each  side ;  and  Scipio  took  care  to  send 
with  them  some  of  his  most  intelligent  soldiers,  disguised  as 
slaves,  who  were  to  observe  the  position  and  form  of  the 
camps. 

When  the  spring  came  (549),  Scipio,  having  gained  all  the 
knowledge  he  required,  launched  Ins  ships  and  put  his  ma- 
chines aboard  as  if  to  renew  his  attacks  on  Utica,  and  he  for- 
tified an  eminence  near  the  town  which  he  had  occupied  be- 
fore, and  placed  on  it  a  body  of  two  thousand  men,  ostensirdj 
to  act  against  the  town,  but  in  reality  to  prevent  an  attempt 
on  his  camp  by  the  garrison  during  his  absence.  He  then 
sent  envoys  to  Syphox  to  know  if  the  Carthaginians  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  agree  to  the  terms  arranged  between  them, 
>and  the  envoys  had  orders  not  to  return  without  a  categorical 
answer.  Syphax,  now  quite  certain  of  the  Roman's  sincerity, 
sent  to  Hasdrubal,  and  receiving  a  perfectly  satis&ctory  reply, 
joyfully  dismissed  Scipio's  envoys.  But  to  his  great  mortifi- 
cation others  came  almost  immediately,  to  say  that  Sdpio 
himself  was  well  content  to  make  peace  on  these  terms,  but 
that  his  council  would  not  on  any  account  accede  to  them. 
This  was  all  done  by  Scipio  in  order  to  clear  himself  from  the 
guilt  of  breach  of  truce,  in  making  an  attack  while  negotiations 
for  peace  were  pending*  . 

Syphax  and  Hasdrubal,  little  suspecting  the  atrocious  design 
of  the  Roman  general,  having  consulted  together,  agreed  to 
offer  him  battle  at  once.  But  Scipio  about  midday  assem- 
bled his  ablest  and  most  trusty  tribunes,  and  having  commu- 
nicated to  them  his  plan  (which  had  hitherto  been  a  most 
profound  secret),  directed  them,  when  the  trumpets  sounded 
as  usual  after  supper  for  setting  the  guards,  to  lead  their  men 
out  of  the  camp.  He  then  sent  for  those  who  had  acted  as 
spies,  and  exammed  them  as  to  the  state  of  the  enemies'  camps 
in  the  presence  of  Massinissa.  At  night  when  all  was  reaay 
he  set  out,  at  the  end  of  the  first  watch,  and  reaching  the 
hostile  camps  by  the  end  of  the  third  watch,  he  divided  his 
forces,  giving  one  half  of  the  soldiers  and  all  the  Numidians  to 
Lselius  and  Massinissa,  with  orders  to  attack  the  camp  of 
Syphax,  while  he.  himself  led  the  rest  of  the  army  against  that 
of  Hasdrubal. 

Lsehus  and  Massinissa  having  divided  their  troops,  the  latter 
went  and  stationed  his  men  at  all  the  avenues  of  the  camp, 
while  the  former  set  fire  to  it.  The  flames,  which  spread 
rapidly,  roused  Syphax  and  his  pec^le  from  Uieir  sleep,  and 
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kmng  no  doubt  that  the  foe  waa  aoddental,  thej  endear 
wmred,  naked  as  they  were,  to  get  out  of  the  camp ;  but  several 
irare  burnt  to  death,  others  trampled  down  in  the  rush-^ut,  and 
those  who  got  out  were  cut  to  pieces  by  Massinissa's  soldiers. 
Those  in  ti^e  other  camp  when  they  saw  the  flames  also  took 
tiiem  to  be  accidental,  and  some  hastened  to  giye  assistance, 
while  the  rest  came  and  stood  oati^de  of  the  camp  gazing  on 
the  conflagntion.  All  were  alike  fallen  on  and  slaughtered 
hy  the  EcKmans,  who  at  the  same  time  set  fire  to  their  camp* 
Here  also  the  flames  spread  in  all  directions  ;  in  both  camps 
men,  horses,  and  beasts  of  burden  were  to  be  seen,  some  pe- 
ztshii^  in  the  flames,  others  rushing  through  them,  and  all 
over  the  plain  naked  unarmed  fugitives  pursued  and  slaughtered 
by  their  ruthless  foes;  of  so  many  myriads*  only  about  two 
thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse  escaped,  with  Hasdrubal 
and  Syphax. 

**  S^io,"  says  Polybius,  "  performed  many  great  and  glo-* 
liouB  actions,  but  in  my  opinion,  this  was  the  boldest  and 
most  glorious  he  ever  achieved/'  Tet  what  was  it  in  reality 
but  a  tissue  of  treachery,  duplicity,  and  cruelty  ?  By  a  pre* 
toided  negotiation  the  suspicions  of  the  enemy  were  lulled  to 
rest,  and  an  opportunity  gained  for  spying  out  their  camps, 
and  then  they  were  secretly  assailed  and  set  fire  to  at  the  hour 
when  all  in  them  were  asleep.  Such  a  treacherous  and  cow« 
ardly  procedure  may  be  worthy  of  a  leader  of  pirates  or  ban- 
dits, but  it  was  surely  du^racdul,  at  the  least,  to  the  general 
of  a  great  republicf. 

Hasdrubal  fled  first  to  a  town  in  the  vicinity,  and  hence  to 
Carthage,  where  opinions  were  divided;  some  were  for  suing  for 
peace,  others  for  recalling  Hannibal,  others  for  raising  more 
troops,  calling  again  on  Syphax,  and  continuing  the  war.  This 
last  opinion  prevailed.  Syphax,  yielding  to  the  tears  and  en« 
treaties  of  his  lovely  wife  and  aioouraged  by  the  appearance  of 
a  fine  body  of  four  thousand  Celtiberians  who  were  just  arrived, 
consented  to  make  new  levies,  and  in  the  space  of  thirty  days  a 
combined  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  encamped  on  the  Great 
Plain  five  days'  march  firom  Utica.  Sdpio,  leaving  the  siege  of 
this  town,  advanced  to  engage  thenu  After  three  days'  skir- 
mishing a  general  action  commenced :  the  Roman  army  was 
drawn  up  with  the  Italian  horse  on  the  right,  the  NumidianS 

*  According  to  Livy,  40,000  men  perished  by  the  flames  or  by  the  siword. 
t  If  the  narrative  in  Arrian  (iii.  10.)  and  Curtius  (iv.  13.)  may  be  reliwi 
,  Alexander  the  Great  thought  very  diiTerently  on  this  subject  from  Scipio 
Polybius.    See  the  Elementary  History  of  Greece,  p.  225. 
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on  the  left  wing.  The  Celtiberians  were  in  tbe  centre  of  the 
opposite  army,  the  Carthaginians  on  the  right,  the  Nnmidians 
on  the  left.  The  last  two  gave  way  at  the  first  shock ;  the  Cel- 
tiherians  fought  nohlj,  and  perished  to  the  last  man.  After 
the  hattle  Scipio  held  a  council,  and  it  was  decided  that  Laelius 
and  Massinissa  should  pursue  Syphax,  while  Scipio  employed 
himself  in  reducing  the  Punic  towns,  many  of  which  readily 
surrendered,  for  the  heavy  impositions  which  had  heen  laid 
on  them  during  the  war  had  made  them  lukewarm  in  theb 
allegiance. 

In  Carthage  it  was  now  resolved  to  send  to  recall  Hannibal, 
to  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  city,  and  to  send  out  a  fleet 
to  attack  that  of  the  Romans  at  Utica.  Scipio  meantime  ad- 
vanced and  occupied  Tunis,  a  town  within  view  of  Carthage,  at 
a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles.  While  there  he  saw  the  runic 
fleet  putting  to  sea,  and  fearing'  for  his  own,  he  led  his  troops 
back  io  Utica.  As  his  ships  of  war  were  not  in  a  condition 
for  fighting,  being  prepared  for  battering  the  town,  he  drew 
them  up  close  to  the  shore,  placing  the  transports  three  and 
four  deep  outside  of  them,  with  dieir  masts  and  yards  laid 
across  them  and  tied  together  and  covered  vnth  planks ;  and 
he  set  about  one  thousand  men  to  defend  them.  Had  the 
Carthaginians  come  up  while  all  was  in  conftision,  they  might 
have  done  much  injury;  but  they  loitered  so  long  that  they  did 
not  appear  till  the  second  day,  and  with  all  their  efforts  they 
onhr  succeeded  in  dragging  away  six  of  the  transports. 

Lselius  and  Massinissa  reached  Numidia  on  the  fifteenth  day, 
and  the  Massylians  gladly  received  their  native  prince.  But 
Syphax  having  collected  another  army  came  and  gave  them 
battle  and  was  asain  defeated,  and  having  fallen  from  his  horse, 
that  was  wounded,  he  was  made  prisoner.  Massinissa  then 
pressed  on  for  Syphax' s  capital,  named  Cirta  (Canstantind), 
which  surrendered  when  assured  of  that  prince's  captivity. 
Here  as  he  entered  the  palace  he  met  Sophonisba,  who  falling 
at  his  feet  implored  him  to  put  her  to  death  rather- than  give 
her  up  to  the  Romans.  The  prince's  love  revived,  and  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  her  from  the  Romans,  he  resolved  to 
espouse  her  that  very  day.  The  wedding  was  celebrated  before 
the  arrival  of  Lselius,  who  was  highly  indignant  at  it,  and  was 
even  going  to  drag  her  from  him  ;  but  he  conceded  to  the  tears 
of  the  prince  that  the  decision  should  rest  with  Scipio. 

When  Syphax  was  brought  before  Scipio  he  threw  the  whole 
blame  of  his  change  of  policy  on  Sophonisba,  and  (probably 
out  of  jealousy)  assured  him  that  her  influence  over  Massinissa 
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would  produce  similar  effects.  This  sank  deep  in  the  mind  of 
the  poHtic  Roman ;  and  when  Massinissa  arrived  he  lectured 
him  gravely  on  his  conduct,  and  insisted  on  his  giving  up  So- 
phonisba.  The  lover  burst  into  tears,  and  prayed  to  be  per- 
jqitted,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to  keep  his  promise  to  his  bride ; 
he  then  retired  to  his  tent,  and  having  given  way  to  an  agony 
of  grief,  called  a  trusty  servant  who  kept  the  poison  with  which 
monardis  in  those  times  were  always  provided,  and  desired  him 
to  bear  it  to  Sophonisba,  and  tell  her  that  unable  to  keep  the 
first  part  of  his  promise  he  thus  performed  the  second,  and  it 
was  for  her  to  act  as  became  the  daughter  of  Hasdrubal  and  the 
spouse  of  two  kings.  The  servant  hastened  to  Cirta.  **  I  accept 
^e  nuptial  gift,''  said  Sophonisba,  "  no  ungrateful  one  if  a  hus- 
band could  give  his  wife  nothing  better.  Tell'  him  only  this,' 
that  I  should  have  died  with  more  glory  if  I  had  not  married 
on  the  eve  of  death."  So  saying  she  took  the  bowl  which  he 
presented  to  her  and  drained  it*.  Scipio,  now  relieved  from 
nis  apprehensions,  sought  to  console  Massinissa;  he  publicly 
gave  him  the  title  of  Inng,  and,  afler  the  Roman  custom,  pre- 
sented him  with  the  regal  insignia.  Syphax  was  sent  to  Rom^ 
and  he  died  soon  afler  at  Tibur.  The  senate  and  people  con- 
firmed the  honours  bestowed  by  Scipio  on  Massinissa. 

Scipio  now  returned  to  Tunis,  whither  came  an  embassy  from 
Carthage  suing  for  peace,  and  throwing  all  the  blame  of  the 
war  on  Hannibal.  The  terms  he  proposed  were  the  withdrawal 
of  all  their  troops  from  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  islands, 
their  giving  up  all  their  ships  of  war  but  twenty,  delivering 
500,000  measures  of  wheat  and  200,000  of  barley,  and  payings 
a  lai^e  sum  of  money.  He  gave  them  three  days  to  consider 
of  them ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  truce  was  made  to  enable* 
them  to  send  to  Rome.  « 

Meantime  Hannibal  and  Mago  had  both  been  recalled.     The 
latter  having  been  worsted  in  a  severe-fought  battle  in  Insubrian 

*  hvrj,  and  probably  Polybius,  says  notbing  of  tbe  previous  love  of  Mas* 
sinissa.  Accordiug  to  Appian,  as  he  approached  Ciita,  Sophonisba  sent  tQ 
tell  him  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  marry  Syphax.  Massinissa  left  her  at 
Cirta.  Scipio  very  ronghly  ordered  him  to  give  her  up,  and  not  to  attempt 
to  deprive  the  Romans  of  a  part  of  their  booty.  The  prince  then  set  out 
with  some  Romans  as  if  to  fetch  her,  and  contriving  to  see  her  alone,  handed 
her  a  bowl  of  poison,  and  telling  her  that  she  must  drink  it  or  become  a  slave 
to  the  Romans,  gave  spurs  to  his  horse  and  left  her.  She  drank  it :  and 
Massinissa  having  shown  the  Romans  her  dead  body,  buried  her  as  a  queea 
See  also  Zonaras,  ix.  13.  Diodor.  Frag.  zxviL  At  all  events  Sdpio's  condud 
was  that  of  the  politician,  not  of  the  man  of  generous  feelings. 
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daul,  and  wounded  in  the  thighs  was  glad  to  leave  Italy ;  he 
therefore  embarked  his  troops,  and  put  to  sea  without  delay ; 
but  he  died  of  his  wound  when  off  Sardinia,  and  several  of  his 
•ships  were  taken  by  the  Romans.  Hannibal,  it  is  said,  groaned 
when  he  received  the  order  to  return ;  and  as  he  departed,  look- 
ing back  on  the  shores  of  Italy,  where  he  had  spent  so  many 
years  of  glory*,  cursed  his  own  foUy  in  not  having  marched  for 
Ikome  a^r  the  victory  at  Cannse.  This  last  circumstance 
however  proves  that  we  have  not  here  a  true  account,  for  Han- 
nibal could  not  have  blamed  himself  for  acting  right ;  and 
us  he  must  have  been  by  this  time  perfectly  sure  that  under 
the  present  circumstances  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  become 
hopeless,  his  groans,  if  any,  were  not  for  his  recall,  but  for  the 
occasion  of  it. '  He  landed  his  troops  at  Leptis. 

The  Punic  envoys  received  a  dubious  answer  at  Rome^  and 
before  they  returned  the  truce  had  been  broken ;  for  a  number 
of  ships  laden  with  supplies  from  Sicily,  for  the  Roman  army, 
being  driven  into  the  bay  of  Carthage,  the  Carthaginians  seized 
them ;  and  when  Sdpio  sent  envoys  to  complain,  tiiey  narrowly 
escaped  personal  ill-treatment,  and  as  they  returned  their  vessel 
was  attacked  within  view  of  the  Roman  camp  by  a  Punic  ship 
of  war,  and  most  of  the  crew  slain.  Notwithstanding  this  breach 
of  faith,  Scipio  dismissed  in  safety  the  Punic  envoys  when  they 
reached  his  camp  on  their  return  from  Rome. 

The  war  was  resumedf  (550),  and  the  Carthaginians,  con- 
sdous  of  wrong,  resolved  to  strain  every  nerve.  Hannibal  had 
now  advanced  to  Adrumetum  (Susa),  whither  numerous  volun- 
ieers  repaired  to  him,  and  he  engaged  a  large  body  of  Numidian 
cavalry.  Urged  then  by  the  pressing  instances  of  the  people 
<3f£  Carthage,  he  advanced  to  Zama,  a  town  about  five  days' 
march  to  the  south  of  that  city,  whence  he  sent  three  spies  to 
learn  where  and  how  the  Romans  were  encamped.  These  spies 
were  taken  and  led  before  Scipio ;  but,  like  Xerxes^,  he  had 
them  conducted  all  through  his  camp  and  then  dismissed  in 
safety.  Struck  by  this  conduct,  which  evinced  such  confidence 
in  his  own  strength,  Hannibal  proposed  a  personal  interview, 

*  ''  Quamdiu  in  Italia  fait,  nemo  ei  in  acie  restitit,  nemo  adversus  eum 
post  Cannensem  piig:nam  in  campo  castra  posuit/'  Nepos,  Han.  5.  That 
this  however  is  not  perfectly  correct,  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  history 
will  proTc. 

■  t  We  have  the  narrative  of  Polybius  (xr.  3-19.)  hence  to  the  end  of  the 
war.    For  the  geography  see  our  Sallust,  Excors.  VI. 

t  History  of  Greece,  p.  103.    See  also  ahove,  p.  163* 
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in  hopes  that  wkSe  his  forces  were  still  ummpaired,  he  should 
be  able  to  obtain  better  lenns  for  his  country.  The  Roman 
did  not  dedine  the  meeting,  bat  said  he  would  appoint  the  time 
for  it  to  take  place.  He  was  joined  next  day  by  Massinissa  with 
BIX  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse ;  and  he  advanced 
and  encamped  near  a  town  named  Naragara,  whence  he  sent 
to  inform  Hannibal  that  he  was  ready  to  confer  with  him.  The 
Punic  general  came  and  encamped  on  a  hill  about  four  miles 
off,  and  next  day  each  set  out  from  his  camp  with  a  few  horse^ 
mei]»  and  then  leaving  their  attendants  at  a  little  distance  they 
mety  an  interpreter  alone  being  present.  Hannibal  commenced 
by  expressing  his  wish  that  the  one 'people  had  never  gone  out 
of  Africa  or  the  other  out  of  Italy — their  natural  dominions. 
He  reminded  Scipio  of  the  instability  of  fortune,  of  which  he 
was  himself  so  notable  an  instance,  and  concluded  by  offering 
on  the  part  of  Carthage  to  cede  Spain  and  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  all  the  other  islands  to  the  Romans.  Scipio  commenced 
by  attempting  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  in  entering 
Sicily  and  Spain  as  the  defenders  of  their  allies.  He  dwelt  on 
the  late  breach  of  £iith  at  the  moment  when  the  Roman  senate 
and  people  had  consented  to  a  peace ;  and  said  that  if  the  less 
advantageous  terms  now  proposed  were  agreed  to,  it  would  be 
a  premium  on  bad  foith.  Victory  or  unconditional  submission 
alone  remained  for  Carthage.  The  conference  thus  terminated, 
and  each  general  retired  to  prepare  for  battle. 

At  dawn  the  next  day  the  two  armies  were  drawn  but  for  the 
conflict  which  jras  to  decide  the  fate  of  Carthage.  Never  were 
two  more  eminent  generals  opposed  to  each  other ;  the  one  the 
greatest  not  merely  of  his  own  but  perhaps  of  any  age,  the  Other 
mferior  only  to  Mm,.  In  number  of  troops  the  advantage  was 
on  the  side  of  the  former*,  but  they  were  mostly  raw  levies, 
and  only  those  which  had  served  in  Italy  could  vie  in  steadinese 
and  discipline  vnth  the  troops  led  by  the  Roman. 

Scipio  drew  up  his  troops  in  the  usual  manner,  but  instead 
of  placing  the  maniples  of  the  Principes  opposite  the  interval 
of  those  of  the  Hastatsf,  he  set  them  directly  behind  them, 
thus  leaving  open  passages  in  his  lines  for  the  elephants  to  mil 
through.  In  these  intervals  he  placed  the  Vebtes,  or  light 
troops,  directing  them  to  begin  the  action,  and  if  oppressed  bv' 
the  elephants  to  retire  through  the  intervals  to  the  rear,  or  }£ 

*  Appian  (viiL  40, 41.)  gives  the  tota]  of  the  Punic  force  50,000  men,  thtl^ 
•f  the  Romans  23,000  foot  and  1500  horse,  exdusive  of  the  NunudiaaSr 
t  See  above,  p.  173. 
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they  could  uot  do  so  to  fall  into  the  cross-intenrals.  The  Italian 
cavalry  under  Lselius  was  stationed  on  the  left,  Massinissa  and 
his  Numidians  on  the  right  wing.  Hannihal  placed  his  ele- 
phants (of  which  he  had  eighty)  in  front ;  behind  them  his 
Ligurian,  Gallic,  Balearic,  and  Moorish  mercenaries,  twelve 
thousand  in  number;  after  these  the  Africans  and  Carthar 
^nians ;  and  then,  at  the  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  a 
furlong,  the  troops  he  had  brought  from  Italy*.  It  was  on 
these  last  that  he  placed  his  chief  reliance ;  the  mercenaries 
were  put  in  firont  to  weary  the  Romans,  if  with  nothing  else, 
with  slaughtering  them ;  the  Carthaginians  in  the  middle,  that 
they  might  be  obliged,  willing  or  not,  to  fight :  the  Punic  horse 
were  on  the  right,  the  Numidian  on  the  left  wing. 

Each  geneiul  having  encouraged  his  men,  the  battle  com- 
menced with  the  skirmishing  of  the  Numidian  horse.  Han- 
nibal then  ordered  the  elephuits  to  advance ;  but  the  Romans 
blew  their  horns  and  trumpets ;  and  some  of  the  animals,  ter- 
rified at  the  clangor,  ran  to  the  left,  where  they  threw  their 
own  horse  into  such  confusion  that  they  could  not  stand  before 
that  of  Massinissa ;  the  rest  rushed  on  the  Roman  Velites, 
where  they  did  and  received  much  injury;  at  length  mad- 
dened by  the  noise  and  their  wounds,  they  ran  part  through 
the  intervals  of  the  Roman  lines,  part  to  tibe  right,  where,  by 
the  confusion  they  caused,  they  rendered  easy  the  victory  of 
Laelius  over  the  Punic  horse. 

The  infantry  on  both  sides  now  advanced ;  the  three  lines 
of  the  Romans  supporting  each  other,  while  the  timid  Cartha- 
ginians let  their  front  line  go  forward  alone.  These  merce- 
naries fought  bravely,  and  killed  and  wounded  many  of  the 
Romans;  but  at  length  they  were  forced  to  give  way  before 
the  close  steady  ranks  of  the  Romans,  and  faU  back  on  their 
second  line ;  and  enraged  at  the  cowardice  of  the  Africans, 
they  treated  them  as  enemies.  The  Carthaginians,  thus  as- 
sailed at  the  one  time  by  the  Romans  and  by  their  own  mer- 
cenaries, gathered  courage  from  despair,  and  fought  with  de- 
speration. They  threw  the  Hastats  into  confusion ;  the  Prin- 
dpes  then  advanced  against  them ;  the  slaughter  of  them  and 
the  mercenaries  was  immense ;  for  Hannibal  would  not  allow 

*  Livy  makes  a  curious  mistake  here.  Knding  in  his  Polybius  ro^  H 
'IrdXias  ijKovras  fieO'  iavrovj  he  renders  it  by  "  aciem  liaUeorum  miliiwm 
{Bruttiiplerigue  erant,  vi  ac  necestUate  pbiret,  quam  sua  vokmiaie,  dee6» 
deniem  ex  Italia  seeutf)  initnurii"  It  is  manifest  from  Polybius  (xv.  11^ 
&-13.)  that  they  were  his  veteran  troops. 
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the  fugitiTes  to  mingle  with  his  reserve,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  scatter  over  the  plain. 

The  bodies  and  arms  of  the  slain  lay  in  such  heaps  that  it 
was  difficult  for  the  Roman  troops  to  move  forward  in  regular 
order  over  them.  Scipio,  therefore,  having  sounded  the  recall 
for  the  Hastats,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  foes,  made 
them  form  beyond  the  heaps  of  slain ;  then  increasiQg  the 
depth  of  the  Principes  and  Triarians  on  flie  wings,  he  advanced 
with  them  over  the  dead  bodies,  and  on  coming  up  with  the 
Hastats  led  the  whole  force  against  Hannibal's  reserve.  It  was 
now  that  the  battle  mi^t  be  said  to  commence  in  reality.  The 
numbers  were  nearly  equal'*',  their  arms  the  same,  their  courage 
and  discipline  alike.  Long  was  the  contest  doubtful ;  at  length 
fortune,  or  rather  the  destiny  of  Rome,  favoured  the  Romans. 
Lsetius  and  Massinissa  returning  from  the  pursuit  fell  on  the 
rear  of  Hannibal's  troops,  and  thus  assailed  in  front  and  rear 
they  were  forced  to  give  way.  The  loss  of  the  Carthaginiang 
in  this  battle  was  twenty  thousand  slain,  and  nearly  an  equal 
number  taken ;  that  of  the  victors  was  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
two  thousand  men.  Hannibal  having,  both  before  and  afler 
the  battle,  by  the  confession  of  Scipio  himself  and  the  military 
men  of  all  ages,  done  all  that  was  in  man  to  secure  the  victory, 
fled  with  a  few  horsemen  to  Adrumetum,  whence  at  the  call  of 
the  government  he  proceeded  to  Carthage,  which  he  had  not 
seen  since  he  left  it  six-and-thirty  years  before.  He  advised 
to  sue  for  peace,  as  he  declared  himself  to  be  beaten  not  merely 
in  a  battle  but  in  the  war, — ^meaning  that  the  resources  of  Car* 
thage  were  all  exhausted. 

Scipio  having  taken  the  enemy's  camp,  led  his  army  back  to 
Utica,  where  finding  a  Roman  fleet  arrived,  he  sent  LseUus 
home  with  the  news  of  his  victory ;  and  desiring  his  legate 
Octavius  to  lead  the  troops  by  land  to  Carthage,  he  sailed 
himself  with  the  fleet  for  the  port  of  that  city.  When  he  came 
near  it  he  met  a  ship  adorned  with  olive-branches,  on  board  of 
which  were  ten  noble  Carthaginians  come  to  sue  for  peace. 
He  desired  them  to  meet  him  at  Tunis,  whither  he  repaired 
when  he  had  taken  a  personal  survey  of  the  bay  of  Carthage. 
When  the  Punic  envoys  came,  he  held  a  council  of  war :  all 
voices  were  at  first  for  destroying  Carthage ;  but  Scipio,  aware 
of  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  siege,  and  also  apprehensive 
of  a  successor's  coming  out  to  rob  Imn  of  his  glory,  declared 
for  peace,  and  his  officers  readily  acquiesced  in  his  viewif. 
After  reprehending  the  Carthaginians  for  their  breach  of  faith, 

*  Polybius.    Tet  it  can  hardly  be  true. 
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1m  offisred  peace  on  the  following  conditions.  The  Carthagi- 
nians to  retain  all  they  had  possessed  in  Africa  hefore  the 
wax ;  to  make  good  the  losses  caused  hj  their  seiznre  of  the 
diqSs  during  the  late  trace ;  to  give  np  all  deserters  and  pri- 
Boners,  and  all  their  ships  a[  war  and  elephants  but  ten ;  not 
to  make  war  either  in  or  oat  of  Africa  without  the  consent  of 
the  Bomans ;  to  restore  all  his  possessions  to  ICassinissa ;  to 
give  three  months'  com  to  the  Boman  army,  and  pay  till  an 
answer  should  come  from  JSome ;  to  pay  10,000  talents  at  the 
iste  of  two  hundred  a-year ;  and  to  give  one  hundred  hostages, 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  thirty  years,  to  be  selected 
by  the  Roman  general. 

When  the  deputies  returned  to  Carthage  with  these  terms, 
(me  of  the  senators,  it  is  said,  rose  to  object  to  them,  but*  Han- 
nibal went  and  dragged  him  down  from  the  pulpit.  An  outcry 
hemg  raised  at  this  breach  of  decorum,  Hannibal  again  stood 
up  and  exeoBed  himself  on  the  score  of  his  ignorance,  on  account 
of  his  long  absence  from  home.  He  then  strongly  urged  to 
accept  of  peace  on  the  terms  proposed.  His  advice  was  follow- 
ed ;  the  peace  was  confirmed  by  the  Roman  senate  and  people ; 
and  thus,  after  a  duration  of  seventeen  years,  was  terminated 
tbe  second  Punic  war  (551)*. 

Scipio  having  led  home  his  victorious  army  entered  Rome  in 
triumph.  He  derived  from  his  conquest  the  title  of  Africanus, 
it  is  not  known  how  conferred,  and  this  was  the  first  example 
of  the  kind  known  at  Romef . 


CHAPTER  VII.  t 


Macedonian  War. — ^Flight  of  Hannibalfrom  Carthage. — ^Antiochiuin  Greece. 
— Invanon  of  Asia  and  defeat  of  Antiochns. — ^Death  of  Hannibal. — ^Lait 
days  of  Scipio. — Characters  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio. — ^War  with  Perseus 
of  Macedonia. — Conquest  of  Macedonia. — Triumph  of  iEmilius  Paulus. 

The  victory  of  Zama  gave  the  Romans  the  dominion  of  the 
West ;  the  ambitious  senate  then  aspired  to  that  of  the  East, 

*  C.  Senrilins  Geminus  was  made  dictator  to  hold  the  elections  for  this 
year.  The  dictatorship  then  went  out  of  use  till  it  was  revived  by  SuQa 
m  670. 

t  Livy,  m.  45.    See  above,  p.  85,  and  Sen.  De  Br.  Vit.  13, 5. 

t  Livy,  xxxi.-xlv.  Polyb.  Pragm.  n.-xxix.  Justin,  xxx.-xzxiiL  Phit. 
PauL  ^mlL  7-34,  the  Epitomators. 
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and  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  selected  as  the  first  object  of 
attack.  The  people,  wearied  out  with  service  and  contributions, 
were  with  some  difficulty  induced  to  give  their  consent ;  and 
'  war  was  declared  against  Philip  undar  the  pretext  of  his  having 
injured  the  aUies  of  Rome,  namely,  the  Athenians,  and  the 
kmgs  of  Egypt  and  Pergamus*. 

Philip  siter  the  late  peace  had  been  assiduous  in  augment- 
ing his  fleet  and  army ;  but  instead  of  joining  Hannibal  when 
he  was  in  Italy,  he  employed  himself,  in  conjunction  with  An- 
tiochus  king  of  Syria,  in  seizing  the  islands  and  the  towns  on 
the  coast  of  the  ^gsean,  which  were  under  the  protection  of 
Egypt,  whose  king  was  now  a  minor.     This  engaged  him  in 
hostiHties  with  the  king  of  Pergamus  and  the  Rhodians.     A 
Roman  army,  under  the  consul  P.  Sulpicius,  passed  Over  to 
Greece  (552) ;  the  iEtohans  declared  aeainst  Philip,  and  gra- 
dually the  Boeotians  and  Achaeans  were  mduced  to  follow  their 
example.     Philip  made  a  gallant  resistance  against  this  formi- 
dable confederacy ;  but  the  consul  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus 
gave  him  at  length  (555)  a  complete  defeat  at  Cynos-cephalse 
in  Thessaly,  and  he  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  which,  how- 
ever,  he  obtained  on  much  easier  terms  than  might  have 
been  expected,  as  the  Romans  were  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with 
the  king  of  Sjrria.     The  peace  with  Philip  was  followed  by  the 
celebrated  proclamation  at  the  Isthmian  games  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  those  states  of  Greece  which  had  been  imder  the 
Macedonian  dominion;  for  the  Romans  well  knew  that  this 
was  the  infallible  way  to  estabhsh  their  own  supremacy,  as  the 
Greeks  would  be  sure  never  to  unite  for  the  common  good  of 
their  country. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  the  long-expected  war  with 
Antiochus  the  Ghreat  of  Syria  broke  out.  The  immediate  occa- 
sion of  it  was  the  discontent  of  the  iEtohans,  who  being  mortally 
offended  with  the  Romans  sent  to  invite  him  into  Greece.  He 
had  been  for  three  years  making  preparations  for  the  war,  and 
he  had  now  at  his  service  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  if  he 
had  known  how  to  make  use  of  him.  For  Hannibal  having 
been  appointed  one  of  the  suffetes  at  Carthage,  and  finding  the 
power  of  the  judges  enormous  in  consequence  of  their  holding 
their  office  for  life,  had  ^  law  passed  reducing  it  to  one  year. 
This  naturally  raised  him  a  host  of  enemies,  whose  number 
was  augmented  by  his  financial  reforms ;  for  discovering  that 
the  public  revenues  had  been  diverted  into  the  coffers  of  the 

*  For  this  war  and  the  following  events,  see  the  History  of  Greece. 
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magistrates  and  persons  of  influence,  while  the  people  were 
directly  taxed  to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  Romans,  he  instituted 
an  inquiry,  and  proved  that  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  state 
were  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  Those  who  felt 
their  incomes  thus  reduced  sought  to  rouse  the  enmity  of  the 
Romans  against  Hannibal,  whotn  they  charged  with  a  secret 
correspondence  with  Antiochus ;  and  though  Sdpio  strongly 
urged  the  indignity  of  the  Roman  senate  becoming  the  instru- 
ment of  a  faction  in  Carthage,  hatred  of  Hannibal  prevailed, 
and  three  senators  were  sent  to  Carthage,  ostensively  to  settle 
some  disputes  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Massinissa.  Han- 
nibal, who  knew  their  real  object,  left  the  city  secretly  in  the 
night,  and  getting  on  board  a  ship  sailed  to  Tyre.  He  thence 
went  to  Antioch,  and  finding  that  Antiochus  was  at  Ephesus 
be  proceeded  to  that  city,  where  he  met  with  a  most  flattering 
reception  from  the  monarch  (557)* 

Hannibal,  true  to  his  maxim  that  the  Romans  were  only  to 
be  conquered  in  Italy,  proposed  to  the  king  to  let  him  have  a 
good  fleet  and  ten  thousand  men,  with  which  he  would  sail 
over  to  Africa,  when  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  induce  the  Car- 
thaginians to  take  arms  again ;  and  if  he  did  not  succeed  he 
would  land  somewhere  in  Italy.  He  would  have  the  king 
meanwhile  to  pass  with  a  large  army  into  Greece,  and  to  re- 
main there  ready  to  invade  Italy  if  necessary.  Antiochus  at 
first  assented  to  this  plan  of  the  war ;  but  he  afterwards  lent 
an  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  Thoas  the  ^tolian,  who  was 
jealous  of  the  great  Carthaginian,  and  gave  it  up.  He  himself 
at  length  (560)  passed  over  to  Greece  with  a  small  army  of 
ten  thousand  men ;  but  instead  of  acting  at  once  with  vigour, 
he  loitered  in  Euboea,  where  he  espoused  a  beautiful  maiden, 
wasted  his  time  in  petty  negotiations  in  Thessaly  and  the  ad- 
joining country,  by  winch  he  highly  offended  king  Philip, 
whom  it  was  his  first  duty  to  conciliate,  and  thus  gave  the 
consul  M'  Acihus  Glabrio  time  to  land  his  army  and  enter 
Thessaly.  Antiochus  hastened  from  Euboea  to  defend  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae  against  him ;  but  he  was  totally  defeated,  and 
forced  to  fly  to  Asia  (561). 

Antiochus  flattered  himself  at  first  that  the  Romans  would 
not  follow  him  into  Asia ;  but  Hannibal  soon  proved  to  him 
that  such  an  expectation  was  a  vain  one,  and  that  he  must 
prepare  for  war.  At  Rome  the  invasion  of  Asia  was  at  once 
resolved  on.  The  two  new  consuls,  C.  Lselius  and  L.  Scipio 
(562),  were  both  equally  anxious  to  have  the  conducting  of 
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ins  war :  the  senate  were  mostly  id  favour  of  Ltelius,  an  officer 
of  skill  and  experience,  while  L.  Scipio  was  a  man  of  very 
moderate  abilities.  But  Scipio  AMcanus  offering,  if  his  bro- 
ther was  appointed,  to  go  as  his  legate*,  Greece  was  assigned 
to  him  as  his  province  without  any  further  hesitation.  The 
Sdpios  then,  having  raised  what  troops  were  requisite,  among 
which  five  thousand  of  those  who  had  served  under  Aj&icanus 
came  as  volunteers,  passed  over  to  Epirus  with  a  force  of  about 
thirteen  thousand  men.  In  Thessaly  Adlius  delivered  up  to 
them  two  legions  which  he  had  under  his  command,  and  being 
supplied  with  provisions  and  everything  else  they  required  they 
marched  through  Macedonia  and  Thrace  for  the  Hellespont. 
A  Roman  fleet  was  in  the  ^gean,  which,  united  with  those 
of  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  and  the  Rhodians,  proved  an  over- 
match for  that  of  Antiochus,  even  though  commanded  by 
Hannibal.  When  the  Scipios  reached  the  HeUespont  they 
found  everything  prepared  for  the  passage  by  Eumjenes.  They 
crossed  without  any  opposition  ;  and  as  this  was  the  time  for 
moving  the  Ancilia  at  Rome,  P.  Scipio,  who  was  one  of  the 
Salii,  caused  the  army  to  mdke  a  halt  of  a  few  days  on  that 
accoimt. 

While  they  remained  there  an  envoy  came  from  Antiochus 
proposing  peace,  on  condition  of  his  giving  up  all  claim  to  the 
Grecian  cities  in  Asia  and  paying  one  half  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  The  Scipios  insisted  on  his  paying  all  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  as  he  had  been  the  cause  of  it,  and  evacuating  Asia 
on  this  side  of  Mount  Taurus.  The  envoy  then  applied  pri- 
vately to  P.  Scipio,  telling  him  that  the  king  would  release 
without  ransom  his  son,  who  had  lately  fallen  into  his  hands, 
and  give  him  a  large  quantity  of  sold  and  every  honour  he 
could  bestow,  if  through  his  means  he  could  obtain  more  equi- 
table terms.  Scipio  expressed  his  gratitude,  as  a  private  per- 
son, to  the  king  for  the  offer  to  release  his  son;  and,  as  a  friend, 
advised  him  to  accept  any  terms  he  could  get,  as  his  case  was 
hopeless.  The  envoy  retired ;  the  Romans  advanced  to  Itium, 
where  the  consul  ascended  and  offered  sacrifice  to  Minerva, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  Ilienses,  who  asserted  themselves  to  be 
the  progenitors  of  the  Romans.  They  thence  advanced  to  the 
head  of  the  river  Caicus.  Antiochus,  who  was  at  Thyatira, 
hearing  that  P.  Scipio  was  lying  sick  at  Elsea,  sent  his  son  ta 
him,  and  received  in  return  his  thanks,  and  his  advice  not  te 
engage  till  he  had  rejoined  the  army.    As  in  case  of  defeat 

*  like  Fabius  Maximns,  above,  p.  158. 
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Us  only  hope  lay  in  P.  Sdpio,  he  took  his  oonnBel,  and  r^ 
tiring  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylns  fonned  a  strong  camp  near 
Magnesia. 

Hie  oonsal  advanced,  and  encamped  about  four  miles  off; 
and  as  the  king  seemed  not  inclined  to  fight,  and  the  Roman 
aoldien  were  full  of  contempt  for  the  enemy,  and  damotous 
for  action,  it  was  resolyed,  if  he  did  not  accept  the  proffered 
hattle,  to  storm  his  camp.  But  Antiochus  fearing  that  the 
qnrit  of  his  men  would  smk  if  he  declined  fighting,  led  them 
oat  when  he  saw  the  Romans  in  aiw. 

The  Roman  army,  consisting  of  iour  legions,  each  of  5400 
men,  was  drawn  up  in  the  usual  manner,  its  left  resting  on  a 
over ;  3000  Achiean  and  Pergamene  foot  were  pkced  on  the 
right,  and  beyond  them  the  horse,  about  3000  in  number; 
sixteen  AfruHm  elephants  were  stationed  in  the  rear.  The  army 
of  Antiochus  consisted  of  62,000  foot,  12,000  horse,  and  fifty- 
finir  elephants.  His  phalanT  of  16,000  men  was  drawn  up  in 
tm  dmsions,  each  of  fifty  men  in  rank  and  thirty-two  in  file, 
wiHi  two  elephants  in  each  of  the  intervals.  On  the  left  and 
li^t  of  the  phalanx  were  placed  the  cavalry,  the  hght  troops 
and  the  remainder  of  the  elephants,  the  sithed  chariots,  and 
Arab  archers,  mounted  on  dromedaries. 

When  the  armies  were  arrayed,  there  came  on  a  fog,  with  a 
slight  kind  of  rain,  which  relaxed  the  bow-strings,  slmgs,  and 
dart-thongs  of  the  numerous  light  troops  of  Uie  king,  and 
the  darkness  caused  concision  in  his  long  and  various  line. 
Eomenes  also,  by  a  proper  use  of  the  light  troops,  frightened 
the  horses  of  the  sithed  chariots,  and  drove  them  off  the  field. 
The  Roman  horse  then  charged  that  of  the  enemy  and  put  it 
to  flight ;  the  oonftudon  of  the  left  wing  extended  to  the  pha- 
langites, who,  by  their  own  men  roshing  from  the  left  among 
ihem,  were  prevented  from  using  their  long  sariss€e  (or  spears), 
and  were  easQy  broken  and  slaughtered  by  the  Romans,  who 
now  also  knew  from  experience  how  to  deal  with  the  elephants. 
Antiochus,  who  ccmmianded  in  person  on  the  right,  drove  the 
four  turms  or  troops  of  horse  opposed  to  him,  and  a  part  of  the 
foot,  bade  to  their  camp ;  but  M.  ^mihus,  who  commanded 
there,  raUied  them.  Eumeues'  brother  Attains,  came  from  the 
right  with  some  horse ;  the  king  turned  and  fled ;  the  rout  became 
general;  the  slaughter,  as  usual,  enormous:  the  camp  was  taken 
and  pillaged.  The  loss  of  the  Syrians  is  stated  at  53,000  slain 
and  1400  taken ;  that  of  the  Romans  and  their  ally  Eumenes 
at  only  350  men ! 
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All  the  cities  of  the  coast  sent  in  their  snhmission  to  the 
consul,  who  advanced  to  Sardes.  Antiochus  was  at  tYm  time 
at  Apamea ;  and  when  he  learned  that  P.  Scipio,  who  had  not 
been  in  the  battle,  was  arrived,  he  sent  envoys  to  treat  of  peace 
on  any  terms.  The  Romans  had  already  arranged  the  condi- 
tions of  peace,  and  P.  Scipio  announced  them  as  follows  :  An- 
tiochus should  abstain  from  Europe,  and  give  up  all  Asia 
this  side  of  Taurus;  pay  15,000  Euboic  talents  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  500  down,  1 500  when  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple ratified  the  peace,  the  remainder  in  twelve  years,  at  1000 
talents  a-year ;  give  Eumenes  400  talents  and  a  quantity  oi 
com ;  give  twenty  hostages ;  and,  above  all,  deliver  up  Han* 
nibal,  Thoas  the  ^tolian,  and  three  other  Greeks.  The  king^s 
envoys  went  direct  to  Eome,  whither  also  went  Eumenes  in 
person,  and  embassies  from  Ehodes  and  other  places ;  the  con- 
sul put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters  at  Magnesia,  Tralles,  and 
Ephesus. 

At  Rome  the  peace  was  confirmed  with  Antiochus.  The 
greater  part  of  tne  ceded  territory  was  granted  to  Eumenes, 
Lycia  and  part  of  Caria  to  the  Rhodians  (whose  usually  pru- 
dent aristocracy  committed  a  great  error  in  seeking  tins  ag- 
grandisement of  their  dominion),  and  such  towns  as  had  taken 
part  with  the  Romans  were  fireed  from  tribute.  L.  Scipio  tri- 
umphed on  his  return  to  Rome,  and  assumed  the  surname  of 
Asiaticus,  to  be  in  this  respect  on  an  equality  with  his  illustrious 
brother. 

Cn.  Manlius  Vulso  succeeded  Scipio  in  Asia  (563),  and  as 
the  Roman  consuls  now  began  to  regard  it  as  discreditable 
and  unprofitable  to  pass  their  year  without  a  war,  he  looked 
round  him  for  an  enemy  from  whom  he  might  derive  fame 
and  wealth.  He  fixed  on  the  Gallo-Grecians,  as  the  descend- 
ants of  those  Gauls  were  called  who  had  passed  over  into  Asia 
in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  and  won  a  territory  for  themselves, 
named  from  them  in  after-times  Galatia.  He  stormed  their 
fortified  camp  on  Mount  Olympus  in  Mysia,  gave  them  a  great 
defeat  on  the  plains  of  Ancyra,  and  forced  them  to  sue  for 
peace.  The  booty  gained,  the  produce  of  their  plunder  for 
many  years,  was  immense.  Manlius  then  led  his  army  back 
to  the  coast  for  the  winter.  The  next  year  (564)  ten  com- 
missioners came  out  to  ratify  the  peace  with  Antiochus- ;  they 
added  some  more  conditions,  such  as  the  surrender  of  his  ele- 
phants ;  the  peace  was  then  sworn  to,  and  the  Romans  eva- 
cuated Asia. 
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Hanmbaly  when  he  found  that  the  Romans  demanded  him, 
retired  to  Crete ;  not  thinking  himself,  howerer,  safe  in  that 
island,  he  left  it  soon  after  and  repaired  to  tlie  court  of  Pm- 
Bias,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  felt  flattered  hy  the  presence  of  so 
great  a  man.  Bnt  the  vengeance  of  Rome  did  not  sleep,  and 
no  less  a  person  than  T.  Flamininns  was  sent  (569)  to  demand 
his  death  or  his  surrender.  The  mean-spirited  Prosias,  imme- 
diately after  a  conference  with  the  Roman  enyoy,  sent  sol- 
diers to  seize  his  illustrions  gnest.  Hanmbal,  who  it  is  said 
had,  in  expectation  of  treachery,  made  seven  passages,  open 
and  secret,  from  his  house,  attempted  to  escape  hy  the  most 
private  one ;  but  finding  it  guarded,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
poison  which  he  always  carried  about  him.  Having  vented 
imprecations  on  Prusias  for  his  breach  of  hospitahty,  he 
drank  the  poison,  and  expired,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his 

•ge. 

It  is  said  that  Scipio  Afiricanus  died  in  the  same  year  with 
his  illustrious  rival,  an  instance  also  of  the  mutahihty  of  fortune, 
for  the  conqueror  of  Carthage  breathed  his  last  in  exile !  In 
the  year  559  he  had  had  a  specimen  of  the  instability  of  popu- 
lar favour ;  for  while  at  the  consular  elections  he  and  all  the 
Comehan  gens  exerted  their  influence  in  favour  of  his  cousin 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Cnseus,  who  had  been  killed  in 
Spain, — and  who  was  of  himself  of  so  exemplary  a  character, 
that  when  the  statue  of  the  Idsean  Mother  Cybele  was,  by  the 
direction  of  the  Sibylline  books,  brought  to  Rome  from  Per- 
gamus,  it  was  committed  to  his  charge,  as  being  the  best  man 
in  the  city  *, — they  were  forced  to  yield  to  that  of  the  vain- 
glorious T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  who  sued  for  his  brother,  the 
profligate  L.  Quinctius.  But,  as  the  historian  observes,  the 
glory  of  Flamininus  was  fresher ;  he  had  triumphed  that  very 
year  ;  whereas  Africanus  had  been  now  ten  years  in  the  public 
view,  and  since  his  victory  over  Hannibal  he  had  been  consul 
a  second  time,  and  censor, — very  sufficient  reasons  for  the  de- 
cline of  liis  favour  with  the  unstable  people. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  568  three  tribunes  of  the 
people,  M.  Nsevius  and  the  two  Q.  Petillii,  at  the  instigation 
it  is  said  of  M.  Porcius  Cato,  cited  Scipio  Africanus  before  the 
tribes,  to  answer  various  charges  on  old  and  new  grounds,  of 
which  the  chief  was  that  of  having  taken  bribes  from  Antio- 
chus,  and  not  having  accounted  for  the  spoil.  Scipio  was  at- 
tended to  the  Forum  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people ;  he 
♦  Sec  Livy,  xxix.  14.    Orid,  Fasti,  iv.  255  ieq.  with  our  notes. 
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disdained  to  notice  the  charges  against  him ;  in  a  long  speech 
be  enumerated  the  various  actions  he  had  performed,  and  ta- 
king a  hook  from  his  hosom,  "  In  this/'  said  he,  *'  is  an  ac- 
count of  all  you  want  to  know."  "  Read  it,"  said  the  tribunes, 
**  and  let  it  then  be  deposited  in  the  treasury."  "  No,"  said 
Scipio,  "  I  will  not  offer  myself  such  an  insult ;"  and  he  tore 
up  the  book  before  their  face,s*. 

The  night  came  on;  the  cause  was  deferred  till  the  next 
day :  at  dawn  the  tribunes  took  their  seat  on  the  Rostra ;  the 
accused,  on  beins  cited,  came  before  it,  attended  by  a  crowd 
of  his  friends  and  clients.  ''This  day,  ye  tribunes  and  Qui- 
rites,"  said  he,  "  I  defeated  Hannibal  in  Africaf.  As,  therefore, 
it  should  be  free  from  strife  and  Htigation,  I  will  go  to  the 
Capitol  and  give  thanks  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  who 
inspired  me  on  this  and  other  days  to  do  good  service  to  the 
state.  Let  whoso  will,  come  with  me  and  pray  to  the  gods 
that  ye  may  always  have  leaders  hke  unto  me."  He  ascended 
the  Capitol ;  all  followed  him,  and  the  tribunes  were  left  sitting 
alone.  He  then  went  round  to  all  the  other  temples,  still  fol- 
lowed by  the  people ;  and  this  last  day  of  his  glo^  nearly 
equalled  that  of  his  triumph  for  conquered  Africa.  His  cause 
was  put  off  for  some  time  longer ;  but  in  the  interval,  disgusted 
with  the  prospect  of  contests  with  the  tribunes,  which  his  proud 
spirit  could  ill  brook,  he  retired  to  Litemum  in  Campania.  On 
ms  not  appearing,  the.  tribunes  spoke  of  sending  and  dragging 
him  before  the  tribunal;  but  their  colleagues  interposed, 
especially  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  from  whom  it  was  least 
expectecC  as  he  was  at  enmity  with  the  Scipios.  The  senate 
thanked  Gracchus  for  his  noble  conduct^,  the  matter  dropped, 
and  Scipio  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Litemum.  He 
was  buried  there,  it  is  said,  at  his  own  desire,  that  his  ungrateful 
country  might  not  even  possess  his  ashes. 

The  actions  of  the  two  great  men  who  were  now  removed 
from  the  scene  sufficiently  declare  their  characters.  As  a  ge- 
neral Hannibal  is  almost  without  an  equal ;  not  a  sinele  mili- 
tary error  can  be  charged  on  him,  and  the  address  with  which 
he  managed  to  keep  an  army  composed  of  such  discordant  ele- 
ments as  his  in  obedience,  even  when  obliged  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive, is  astonishing.     The  charges  of  perfidy,  cruelty,  and 

*  Gellios,  W.  18.    Val.  Max.  u\..7,  I. 

t  It  appears  from  this  that  the  battle  of  Zama  was  fought  some  time  in 
the  winter. 

%  For  this,  and  for  his  similar  coudnct  to  L.  Scipio,  the  family  gave  him 
in  marriage  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Africanus.  The  two  odehrated 
Gracchi  were  their  sons. 
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such  like,  made  against  him  by  the  Boman  writers,  are  quite 
nnfomided,  and  are  belied  by  ucts*.  Nowhere  does  Hanm* 
bal's  character  appear  so  great  as  when,  after  the  defeat  of 
2«ama,  he,  with  unbroken  spirit,  applied  the  powers  of  his 
mighty  mind  to  the  reform  of  potiticid  abuses  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  finances,  in  the  hopes  of  once  more  raising  hia 
country  to  independence.     Here  he  shone  the  true  patriot. 

The  character  of  his  riyal  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
garb  of  panegyric ;  but  even  after  making  all  due  deductions 
much  remains  to  be  admired.  His  military  talents  were  doubt>* 
less  considerable ;  of  his  civil  yirtues  we  hear  but  little,  and 
we  cannot  therefore  judge  of  him  accurately  as  a  statesman. 
Though  a  high  aristocrat,  we  have,  howeyer,  seen  that  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  lower  the  authority  of  the  senate  by  appealing 
to  the  people  in  the  gratification  of  his  ambition ;  and  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  give  unqualified  approbation  to  the  conduct  of 
the  public  man  who  disdained  to  produce  his  accounts  when 
demanded.  Of  his  yaunted  magnanimity  and  generosity  we 
haye  already  had  occasion  to  speak,  and  not  in  yery  exalted 
terms.  Still  Rome  has  but  one  name  in  her  annals  to  place 
m  comparison  with  that  of  Africanus;  that  name,  Julius 
Caesar,  is  a  greater  than  his,  perhaps  than  any  other. 

To  return  to  our  narratiye.  In  the  period  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  peace  with  Carthage,  there  had  been  annual  occupa- 
tion for  the  Roman  arms  in  Cisalpine  Graul,  Liffuria  and  Spain, 
llie  Gauls,  whose  inaction  all  the  time  Hannmal  was  in  Italy 
seems  hard  to  account  for,  resumed  arms  in  the  year  551,  at  the 
instigation  of  one  Hasdrubal,  who  had  remained  behind  ftom  the 
araiy  of  Mago ;  they  took  the  colony  of  Placentia»  and  met  se* 
Teral  consular  and  praetorian  armies  in  the  field,  and,  after  sua* 
taining  many  great  defeats,  were  completely  reduced :  the  Ligu- 
rians,  owing  to  their  mountains,  made  a  longer  sesistance,  but 
they  also  were  brought  under  the  yoke  of  Borne.  In  Spain  the 
yarious  portions  of  its  warhke  population,  iU  brooking  the  domi- 
nioa  of  strangers,  rose  continually  in  arms,  but  failed  before 
the  discipline  of  die  Boman  legions  and  the  skill  of  their  com* 
Bianders.  The  celebrated  M.  Pordus  Cato  when  consul  (557) 
aequired  great  £une  by  his  conduct  in  that  country. 

*  Sach  n  the  following  lines  of  Silius  Italicus,  Pun.  I  56  $ef. 

Ingenio  mot^  avidiu,  fideique  sinister 

Is  fuit»  exsuperans  astu,  sed  devius  aequi ; 

Armato  nullus  diyCim  pudor,  improba  yirtns, 

£t  pads  despectus  honos ;  penitusqoe  mediUlis 

Sanguinis  humani  flagrat  sitis. 
Dion  Cassins  (Fragm.  47)  draws  his  character  more  accordant  with  jnttioi 
andtrnth. 
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Philip  of  Macedonia^  who  with  all  his  vices  ms  an  aUs 
prince,  had  long  been  making  preparations  for  a  raiewed  mt 
with  Eome,  w&ch  he  saw  to  he  inevitable.  He  died  how* 
ever  (573)  before  matters  came  to  an  extremity.  His  son 
send  successor  Perseus'*'  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter ;  for  while  he  was  free  from  his  father's  love  of  wme  and 
women,  he  did  not  possess  his  redeeming  qualities,  and  was 
deeply  infected  by  a  mean  spirit  of  avarice.  It  was  reserved 
for  hmi  to  make  the  final  trial  of  strength  with  the  Romans. 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus  went  himself  to  Rome,  to  represent  how 
formidable  he  was  become,  and  the  necessity  of  crushing  him ; 
the  envoys  of  Perseus  tried  in  vain  to  justify  hkn  in  the  eyes 
of  the  jealous  senate ;  war  was  declared  (5S0)  against  him  on 
the  usual  pretext  of  his  injuring  the  allies  of  Borne,  and  the 
conduct  of  it  was  committed  to  P.  licinins  Crassoc^  one  of  the 
consuls  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Macedonian  army  amounted  to  thirty-nine  thousand 
foot,  one  half  of  whom  were  phalangites,  and  four  thousand 
horse,  the  largest  that  Macedonia  had  sent  to  the  field  since 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Perseus  advanced  into 
Thessaly  at  the  head  of  this  army  (581),  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Roman  legions  entered  it  from  £pirus.  An  engagemait 
of  cavalry  took  place  not  far  from  the  river  Peneus,  in  which 
the  advantage  was  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  king.  In  an- 
other encounter  success  was  on  that  of  the  Ronuins ;  after 
which  Perseus  led  his  troops  home  for  the  winter*  and  lici* 
nius  quartered  his  in  Thessaly  and  Boeotia. 

Nothing  deserving  of  note  occurred  in  the  following  year, 
in  the  spring  of  583  the  consul  Q.  Maicius  Philippus  led  hit 
army  over  the  Cambunian  mountains  into  Macedonia*  and 
Perseus,  instead  of  oecupying  the  passes  in  the  rear,  and  cut- 
ting off  his  supplies  from  Thessaly,  cowardly  retired  befoie 
liim,  and  allowea  him  to  ravage  all  the  south  of  Macedonia. 
Marcius  returned  to  Thessaly  for  the  winter,  and  in  the  en^ 
suing  spring  (584)  the  new  consul  L.  ^milius  Paulus  (son  of 
the  consul  who  feU  at  Cannss),  a  man  of  h^  consideration,  of 
great  talent,  and  who  had  in  a  former  consulate  gained  mud 
fiune  in  Spain,  came  out  to  take  the  command. 

Meantime  the  wretched  avarice  of  Perseus  was  putting  an 
end  to  every  chance  he  had  of  success.  Eumenes  had  offered,  for 
die  som  of  fifteen  hundred  talents,  to  abstain  frtmi  taking  part  in 

*  By  Ae  Lttin  writers  he  is  nsntDy  named  Perses.  See  M ytlidogj  el 
Cieiee  and  Italjr,  p.  553. 
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the  war,  and  to  endesroar  to  negotiate  a  peace  for  him:  Per- 
aens  ^adlj  embraoed  the  offer,  and -was  readj  enou^  to  ar- 
range aboat  the  hostages  which  Enmenes  agreed  to  gire ;  but 
he  hesitated  to  part  with  the  mcpey  before  he  had  had  the  Talae 
for  it,  and  he  proposed  that  it  should  be  deposited  in  the  tern* 
pie  at  Samothrace  till  the  war  wa^  ended.  As  Samothrace  be- 
longed  to  Perseus,  Enmenes  saw  that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted, 
and  he  broke  off  the  n^otiati(».  Again,  a  bodj  of  Grank  c^ 
ten  thousand  horse  and  an  eqnal  nmnber  of  foot,  from  bejond 
the  Ister,  to  whom  he  had  promised  large  pay,  were  now  at 
hand ;  Persens  sought  to  circumTent  them  and  saye  his  money, 
and  the  offended  barbarians  ravaged  Thrace  and  returned  home. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  historian,  that  if  he  had  kept  his  word 
with  these  Gauls,  and  sent  them  into  Thessalj,  the  situation 
of  the  Bomans,  placed  thus  between  two  armies,  might  have 
been  yeiy  perilous.  Lastly,  he  agreed  to  give  Glentius,  king 
of  nijria,  three  hundred  talents  ST  he*  went  to  war  with  the 
Bomans :  he  sent  ten  of  them  at  once,  and  directed  those  who 
bore  the  remainder  to  go  very  slowly ;  meantime  his  ambas- 
sador kept  urging  Gentius,  who,  to  please  him,  seized  two  Bo- 
man  envoys  who  just  then  happen^  to  anire  and  imprisoned 
them.  Perseus,  thinking  him  faily  committed  with  the  Bo- 
mans by  this  act,  sent  to  recall  the  rest  of  his  money. 

Paulus  led  his  army  without  delay  into  Macedonia,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pydna  he  forced  the  cra^  Perseus  to 
come  to  an  engagement.  The  victory  was  spee^  and  deti' 
sive  on  the  side  of  the  Bomans ;  the  Macedonian  horse  fled, 
the  king  setting  the  example,  and  the  phalanx  thus  left  ez« 
posed  was  cut  to  pieces.  Perseus  fled  with  his  treasures  to  Am- 
phipolis,  and  thence  to  the  sacred  isle  of  Samothrace.  All 
Macedonia  submitted  to  the  consul,  who  then  advanced  to  Am- 
phipolis  after  Perseus,  who  in  vain  sent  letters  suing  for  favour. 

Meantime  the  praetor  Cn.  Octavius  was  come  with  his  fleet 
to  Samothrace.  He  sought  ineffectually  to  induce  Perseus  to 
surrender,  and  then  so  vrrought  on  the  people  of  the  island^ 
that  the  unhappy  prince,  considering  himself  no  longer  saf^ 
resolved  to  try  to  escape  to  C!otys,  king  of  Thrace,  his  only 
remaining  ally.  A  Cretan  ship-master  undertook  to  convey 
him  away  secretly ;  provisions,  and  as  much  money  as  could 
be  carried  thither  unobserved,  were  put  on  board  his  bark  in 
the  evening,  and  at  midnight  the  king  left  the  temple  secretly 
and  proceeded  to  the  appomted  spot.  But  no  bark  was  there ; 
the  Cretan,  false  as  any  of  his  countrymen,  had  set  sail  for 
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Crete  as  soon  as  it  was  dark.  Perseus  having  wandered  about 
the  shore  till  near  daylight,  slunk  back  and  concealed  himself 
in  a  comer  of  the  temple.  He  was  soon  obUged  to  surrender 
to  Octavius,  by  whom  he  was  conveyed  to  the  consul.  Ma- 
cedonia was,  by  £he  direction  of  the  senate,  divided  into  four 
repubUcs,  between  which  there  was  to  be  neither  intermarriage^ 
nor  purchase  of  immoveable  property  {connubium  or  commer' 
cium)  ;  each  was  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  own  government 
and  pay  to  Rome  one  half  of  the  tribute  it  had  paid  to  the 
kings;  the  silver  and  gold  mines  were  not  to  be  wrought, 
no  ship-timber  was  to  be  felled,  no  troops  to  be  kept  except 
on  the  frontiers ;  all  who  had  held  any  office,  civil  or  militaiy, 
under  Perseus,  were  ordered  to  quit  Macedonia  and  go  and  Hve 
in  Italy,  lest  if  they  remained  at  home  they  should  raise  disturb* 
ances.  In  Greece  the  lovers  of  their  country  were  put  to 
death  or  removed  to  Italy,  under  pretext  of  their  having  fa- 
voured the  cause  of  Perseus,  and  the  administration  of  a3airs 
was -placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tools  of  Rome. 

Paulus  on  his  return  to  Rome  celebrated  his  triumph  with 
great  magnificence.  His  soldiers,  because  he  had  mamtained 
rigid  discipline  and  had  given  them  less  of  the  booty  than  they 
hail  expected,  and  instigated  by  Ser.  Sulpicius  Gfuba,  one  of 
their  tribunes,  a  personid  enemy  to  the  consul,  had  tried  to  pre- 
vent it ;  but  the  eloquence  of  M.  ServiHus  and  others  prevailed. 
Perseus  and  his  children,  examples  of  the  mutability  of  fortune, 
preceded  the  car  of  the  victor.  After  the  triumph,  Perseua 
was  confined  at  Alba  in  the  Marsian  land'*',  where  he  died  a 
few  years  after. 

Octavius  was  allowed  to  celebrate  a  naval  triumph ;  and  the 
preetor  L.  Anicius  GaUus,  who  had  in  thirty  days  reduced 
Illyria.  and  made  Gentius  and  all  his  family  captives,  also  tri- 
umphed for  that  country. 

*  This  town,  ivhich  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ancient  Alba  Longt, 
lay  on  the  Fudne  lake. 


tH  ASMLnn  or  cavthmob. 
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AfAdn  of  Gsrthage.— Thira  Panie  War.>-^^e8aipiiini  rf  CaNiiisev— ill 
flQcceas  of  tihe  Romans. — Scipie  made  eoosvL— ^He  asfes  Mancnmii  * 
Restores  dkcipiine  in  the  army. — Attack  on*Gutiia§fe.— *Atteiiifit  to  4ttm 
tiie  harbour. — Captnre  and  destroctini  af  ^mtAuj^ — Riiiiii^^^n  of 
Macedonia  and  Graece  to  in^vinees. 

After  the  eonclcision  of  the  Haimiihaliaii  war,  the  Cartbagi- 
Dians  seemed  disposed  t»  remain  at  peace ;  but  the  ambitimi  of 
their  BO^bour  Maannissa,  whose  life,  to  their  miafortoD^  waa 
eiikended  to  beyond  ninety  years,  would  not  allow  them  to  resL 
He  was  continually  »M»»aching  on  their  territory  and  seizing 
their  subiect  towns.-  The  fioman  senate,  when  appealed  to  as 
the  common  anperior,  amitoiiit  eammisBionerB,  who  almost  kkr 
Twiably  decided  in*  favour  of  Massinissa,  and  he^radnal^  es- 
tended  his  dominion  from  tiie  Ocean  isknds  to  the  fiyrtes. 

On  one  of  these  oocaskHU  M.  Bordus  Oato  was  one  of  ;&ose 
mat  out ;  and  when  he  saw  the  fertility  of  the  CarthaginiSB 
territory  and  its  high  state  of  culture,  and  the  strength,  weaitl^ 
jmd  population  of  the  eity,  he  became  apprehensible  of  its  yet 
endangering  the  power  of  Mame;  his  vanity  alsq,  of  which 
be  had  a  large  share,  was  wounded,  because  the  Carthaginian^, 
fdfto  were  manifestly  in  the  right,  would  not  acquiesce  «t 
ooee  in  tbe  decision  of  bimse^  and  his  colleagues ;  and  he 
Tetumed  to  Rome  fuH  of  Inttemess  againat  them.  Henoa- 
forth  he  concluded  all  his  speeches  in  the  senate  with  these 
urordfl,  '^  I  also  think  that  Carthage  i&ould  be  destroyedf." 
thk  the  other  side,  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  either  £rem  a  regard  to 
TOBtiee,  or,  as  it  is  said,  pensuaded  that  the  aoly  mode  of  savh^ 
Rome  from  the  corruption  to  which  she  was  tending  was  to 
keep  up  a  formidable  rival  to  hei;,  strenuously  opposed  this 
course.  The  majority,  however,  inclined  to  the  opinkm  xif 
Cato ;  it  was  resolved  to  lay  hold  on  the  first  plausible  pretext 
for  declaring  war,  and  to  those  who  were  so  deposed  a  pretext 
was  not  long  wanting. 

At  Carthage  there  were  three  parties ;  the  Roman,  the  Nu- 

*  Appian,  De  Reb.  Pan.  67  to  the  end,  the  Epitomators. 

t  Plut.  Cato  Migor,  26,  27 ;  PUny,  Nat.  Hist.  xv.  18.  Cato  one  day  in 
the  senate-house  let  fall  from  his  toga  some  fine  African  figs,  and  when  the 
senators  admired  them,  he  said,  **  Ae  country  that  produces  these  is  bat 
three  days'  sail  from  Rome." 
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midiaii,  aad  tbe  popular  party.  This  last,  wliich,  ivith  all  its 
findtSy  akme  was  patiiotic,  drove  out  of  the  city  about  forty 
of  the  pducipal  of  the  Numidian  party,  and  made  the  people 
iwear  nerer  to  TMidiiiit  tb^n  or  listen  to  any  proposals  for 
their  retom.  The  exiles  repaired  to  Massinissa,  who  sent  his 
sons  Micipsa  and  Gulusaa  to  Carthage  on  their  behalf.  But 
Oarthab,  a  leader  of  the  popular  party,  shut  the  gates  i^ainst 
ihem,  and  Hamilcar,  the  other  popular  leader,  fell  on  Gulussa 
as  he  was  coming  again,  and  killed  some  of  those  who  attended 
him.  This  ^ve  occasion  to  a  war ;  a  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween Masmnissa  Ad  the  Punic  troops  led  by  Hasdrubal,  which 
lasted  from  morning  to  night  without  being  completely  decided. 
But  Massinissa  having  inclosed  the  Punic  army  on  a  bill,  starved 
diem  ii^  a  surrender ;  and  Gulussa,  as  they  were  departing 
mumned,  fell  on  and  slaughtered  them  all.  The  Carthaginians 
lost  no  time  in  sending  to  Rome  to  justify  themselves,  having 
pveiiottsly  passed  sentence  of  death  on  Hasdrubal,  Carthalo^ 
and  the  othtat  authors  of  the  war.  The  senate,  however,  would 
accept  of  no  excuse ;  and  after  various  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Gartnaginians  to  avert  it,  war  was  proclaimed  against  them 
{60S)*,  and  the  ccmduct  of  it  committed  to  the  consuls  L. 
Mardus  Censonnus  and  M.  Manilius  Nepos,  with  secret  orders 
not  to  desist  till  Carthage  was  destroyed.  Their  army  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  eighty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horsey 
whidi  had  been  previously  prepared  for  this  war. 

The  Carthaginians  were  informed  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment of  the  declaration  of  war  and  of  the  sailing  of  the  Roman 
army.  They  saw  themselves  without  ships  (for  they  had  been 
pronibited  to  build  any),  without  an  ally  (even  IJticaj  not  eight 
miles  from  thdr  city,  hiavii^  joined  the  Romans),  without  mer- 
cenaries, or  even  suppUes  of  com,  and  the  flower  of  their  youth 
iiad  been  lately  cut  off  by  Massinissa.  They  again  sent  an 
embassy  to  Borne,  to  make  a  formal  surrender  oi  their  city. 
The  senate  replied,  that  if  within  thirty  days  they  sent  three 
hundred  children  of  the  noblest  famihes  as  hostages  to  the 
consuls  in  Sicily,  and  did  whatever  the  consuls  commanded 
them,  they  should  be  allowed  to  be  free,  and  eovemed  by  their 
own  laws,  and  to  retain  all  the  territory  they  possessed  in 
Africa.  At  the  same  time  secret  orders  were  sent  to  the  con- 
sols to  abide  by  their  original  instructions. 

*  "  Magis  quia  volebant  Bomani  quidqmd  de  CartbaginieBtibus  dkeretar 
credeie  quam  quia  credenda  adferebantnr,  atatuit  aenatva  Carthagmem  e^ 
ciden*"    YeU.l^L12. 

n2 
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The  Carthaginians  became  somewhat  suspicious  at  no  men- 
tion  of  their  city  haying  been  made  by  the  senate.  They  how- 
ever resolved  to  obey,  and  leave  no  pretext  for  attacking  them ; 
and  the  hostages  accordingly  were  sent  to  lilybseum,  amidst 
the  tears  and  lamentations  of  their  parents  and  relatives.  The 
consuls  straightway  transmitted  them  to  Rome,  and  then  told 
the  Carthaginians  that  they  would  settle  the  remaining  mat- 
ters at  Utica,  to  which  place  they  lost  no  time  in  passing  over ; 
and  when  the  Punic  envoys  came  to  learn  their  will,  they  said 
that  as  the  Carthaginians  had  declared  their  wish  and  resolu- 
tion to  live  at  peace  they  could  have  no  need  for  arms  and 
weapons;  they  therefore  required  them  to  deliver  up  all  that 
they  had.  This  mandate  also  was  obeyed:  two  hundred 
thousand  sets  of  armour,  with  weapons  of  all  kinds  in  propor- 
tion, were  brought  on  wagons  into  the  Roman  camp,  accom> 
panied  by  the  priests,  the  senators,  and  the  chief  persons  of 
the  city.  Censorinus  then,  having  praised  their  dU^nce  and 
ready  obedience,  announced  to  them  the  further  will  of  the 
senate,  which  was  that  they  should  quit  Carthage,  which  the 
Romans  intended  to  level,  and  build  another  town  in  any  part 
of  their  territory  they  pleased,  but  not  within  less  than  ten 
miles  of  the  sea*.  Tlie  moment  they  heard  this  ruthless 
command  they  abandoned  themselves  to  every  extravagance 
of  grief  and  despair ;  they  rolled  themselves  on  the  ground, 
they  tore  their  garments  and  their  hair,  they  beat  their  breasts 
and  faces,  they  called  on  the  gods,  they  abused  the  Romans 
for  their  treachery  and  deceit.  When  they  recovered  from 
their  paroxysm  they  spoke  again,  requesting  to  be  allowed  to 
send  an  embassy  to  Rome.  The  consul  said  this  would  be  to 
no  purpose,  for  the  will  of  the  senate  must  be  carried  into 
effect.  They  then  departed,  with  melancholy  forebodings  of 
the  reception  they  might  meet  with  at  home,  and  soine  of  them 
ran  away  on  the  road,  fearing  to  face  the  enraged  populace. 
Censorinus  forthwith  sent  twenty  ships  to  cast  anchor  before 
Carthage. 

The  people,  who  were  anxiously  waiting  their  return,  when 
they  saw  their  downcast  melancholy  looks,  abandoned  them^^ 
selves  to  despair  and  lamented  aloud.  The  envoys  passed  on 
tn  silence  to  the  senate-house,  and  there  made  known  the  in- 
exorable resolve  of  Rome.  When  the  senators  heard  it  they 
groaned  and  wept ;  the  people  without  joined  in  their  lamenta- 
tions, then  giving  way  to  rage  they  rushed  in  and  tore  to  pieces 
*  It  well  became  the  Romans  after  this  to  talk  of  Ptmicajidei  i 
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the  principal  advisers  of  the  delivery  of  the  hostases  and  arms ; 
they  stoned  the  ambassadors  and  draped  them  aoont  the  city ; 
ana  then  fell  on  and  abused  in  various  ways  such  Italians  as 
happened  to  be  still  there.  The  senate  that  very  day  resolved 
on  war ;  they  proclaimed  hberty  to  the  slaves,  they  chose  Has* 
drubal,  whom  they  had  condemned  to  death,  ana  who  was  at 
a  place  called  Nepneris  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  twenty  thoa« 
sand  men,  general  for  the  exterior,  and  another  Hasdrubal,  the 
grandson  of  Massinissa,  for  the  city ;  and  havine  again  applied 
in  vain  to  the  consuls  for  a  truce  that  they  might  send  envoys 
to  Rome,  they  prepared  vigorously  for  defence,  resolved  to 
endure  the  last  rather  than  abandon  their  city.  The  temples 
and  other  sacred  places  were  turned  into  workshops,  men  and 
women  laboured  day  and  night  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and 
the  women  cut  off  their  long  hair  that  it  might  be  twisted  into 
bowstrings.  The  consuls  meantime,  though  urged  by  Massi- 
nissa, did  not  advance  against  the  city,  either  through  dislike 
of  the  unpleasant  task,  or  because  they  thought  that  they  could 
take  it  whenever  they  pleased.  At  length  they  led  their  troops ' 
to  the  attack  of  the  town4 

The  city  of  Carthage  lay  on  a  peninsula  at  the  bottom  of 
a  large  bay :  at  its  neck,  which  was  nearly  three  miles  in^ 
width,  stood  the  citadel,  Byrsa,  on  a  rock  whose  summit  was 
occupied  by  the  temple  of  Esmiln  or  iBsculapius ;  from  the 
neck  on  the  east  ran  a  narrow  belt  or  tongue  of  land  between 
the  lake  of  Tunis  and  tbe  sea ;  at  a  little  distance  inlands  ex- 
tended a  rocky  ridge,  through  which  narrow  passes  had  been 
hewn.  The  harbour  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula ;  it 
was  double,  consisting  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  one,  and 
its  mouth,  which  was  seventy  feet  wide,  was  secured  with  iron 
chains :  the  outer  harbour  was  surrounded  by  a  quay  for  the 
landing  of  goods.  The  inner  one,  named  the  Cothon*,  was  for 
the  ships  of  war ;  its  only  entrance  was  through  the  outer  one> 
and  it  was  defended  by  a  double  wall ;  in  its  centre  was  an 
elevated  island,  on  which  stood  the  admiral's  house,  whence 
there  was  a  view  out  over  the  open  sea.  The  Cothon  was  able 
to  contain  two  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  and  was  provided 
with  all  the  requisite  magazines.  A  single  wall  environed  the 
whole  city ;  that  of  Byrsa  was  triple,  each  wall  being  30  ells 
high  exclusive  of  the  battlements,  and  at  intervals  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  were  towers  four  stories  high.     A  double  row  of 

'    *  This  was  a  general  name  for  an  artificial  harbour,  probably  from  its 
resembUnoe  to  the  K^mvf  a  kind  of  drinking  vessel. 
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TsnlU  ran  round  each  well,  the  lower  one  containii^  slriis  fiir 
300  elephants  and  4600  horses,  with  gransriestfor  their  Ibdiler } 
^e  upper  barracks  for  20,000  foot  and  4000  horse.  Three 
ftreets  led  from  Byisa  to  the  market,  which  was  near  the  €o^ 
tfaon,  which  harbcnir  gave  name  to  tins  quwter  of  the  town; 
That  part  of  the  town  whidi  lay  to  the  west  and  noctk  wm 
named  Megara'*' ;  it  was  more  tlmJty  mhabited,  a^d  ficU  of  gar- 
iens  divided  h  j  walls  and  hed^s*  The  eity  was  in  cocnpaai 
twenty-three  miles,  and  is  said  to  haye  contained  at  this  time 
700,000  inhabitants. 

The  consuls  dirided  their  forces ;  CensoriBus  from  his  dhk>8 
attacked  the  wall  where  it  was  weakest,  at  the  angle  of  the 
isthmus,  while  Manilkis  attempted  to  fill  the  diteh  and  carry 
the  outer  works  of  the  great  wail.  They  reckoned  on  no  re- 
nstance ;  but  their  expectations  were  deeeired,  and  they  were 
Ibrced  to  retire.  Censorinus  then  constructed  two  ho^  bai- 
tering-rams,  with  which  he  threw  down  a  part  of  the  wall  near 
the  belt ;  the  CarthaginiaBS  partiy  rebuilt  it  during  the  nigk^ 
mid  next  day  they  dn^fe  out  with  loss  such  of  the  Romans  as 
had  entered  by  the  breach.  They  had  also  in  the  night  ma^ 
a  sally  and  burnt  the  engines  of  the  besiegers.  It  being  now  the 
&)g  days,  Censorinus,  finding  the  situation  of  his  camp,  close  to 
a  lake  of  stimding  waiter,  unwholesome,  remoTed  to*  the  sea- 
shore. The  Carthagini«is  then,  watching  when  the  wind  blew 
strong  from  the  sea  on  the  Roman  station,  used  to  fill  smaU 
vessels  with  combustibles,  to  which  they  set  fire,  and  spreading 
Aeir  sails  let  the  wind  drive  them  on  the  Roman  ships>  many 
of  which  were  thus  destroyed. 

Censorinus  having  gone  to  Rome  ibr  the  electicms,  the  Car- 
ihaginians  became  more  daring,  and  they  ventured  a  nocturnal 
attack  on  the  camp  of  Manilius,  in  which  they  would  have 
succeeded  but  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  Scipio,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  who  led  out  the  horse  at  the  rear  of  the  camp  and 
fell  on  them  unexpeetedly.  A  second  nocturnal  attack  was 
fhistrated  by  the  same  Scipio,  who  was  now  the  life  and  sool 
of  the  army.  Manilius  then,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Scipio, 
led  his  troops  to  Nepheris  against  Hasdrubal;  but  he  was 
forced  to  retire  with  loss,  and  four  entire  cohorts  would  have 
been  cut  off  had  it  not  been  agam  for  the  valour  and  the  sk21 
of  Scipio.  Shortly  after,  when  commissioners  came  out  firom 
Rome  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  want  of  success,  Mamfius 

.  "^  This  »  frol^Aly  a  Crreek  eorrnpdon  of  Magaria  or  Mi^aSa,  tenik  or 
diffellingSf  connected^wfife  tim  Hebi^w  Jiioyii",  (cNreffinf*.' 
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atdliifroiieefs^kjFaig  unle  alljedoni^^lKiMteiifcinaHjrtO'ttff 
merits  of  Scipio ;  the  affection  of  the  armj  for  Mm  mB  iLiD 
Bumifest ;  of  df  whidi  tile  commianaicns  infoxmed  tiie  senate 
and  people  on  their  retvm^  MBssimssa^  djin^  aifc  tins  tiia^ 
left  the  regnlatm  oi  hm  fcJngiJBwi  tO'  Sci|no^  who  dsriiied  the 
fegal  oi&ce  among  the  three  legitinnrfie  sons  oi  tiw  deceased 
monareh ;  giving  the  capital  and  ^le  ehief  digoitj  to  Mieipafl, 
liie  eldest,  tile  management  of  the-  for^a  idistions  to  Gulnas^ 
and  the  administration  of  jnstiee  to  MastsnabaL  Scipio  aJbo  bk' 
dnoed  Hhnilco  Famaeas^  a  Frxaac  commander,  who  had  hitherto 
done  the  Romans  mnch  mischief,  to  desert  to  them  with  two 
&onsand  two  hondted  horse. 

In.  the  sprii^  (604)  Ihe  new  eensul  L.  Calpnrniiiis  Piso  canK 
CRit  to  take  the  eemmand  of  the  army>  and  tne  praetor  L.  Hoi^ 
tifins  Msncinns  to  take  that  of  the  deet.  They  attadced  the 
town  of  Clnpea  by  sea  and  hmd^  hot  were  zqpvified;  and 
Calpnmius  then  spent  the  whole  smnmer  to  no  pvrpose  in  the 
msge  of  a  strong  town  named  Hippagreta.  The  Carthagimana, 
elevated  hy  their  unexpected  good  fortune,  were  now  masters 
of  the  country ;  they  insulted  the  Romans,  and  endespvoured 
to  detach  the  Numidians.  Hasdruhal,  proud  of  his  successes 
over  ManiHus,  aspired  to  the  command  in  the  city ;  he  aeeused 
tiie  other  Haadmbal  of  having  mtidi%ence  with  hm  nndbe  Guh 
hissa,  who-  was  in  the  Reman  eamp ;  and  when  this  last,  on 
Being  charged  with  it  in  the  senate,  hesitated  from  surprise,  the 
senators  fell  on  and  killed  him  mth  the  seats ;  and  his  rival 
thus  gained  his  object. 

The  elections  now  came  on  at  Rome ;  Scipio  was  there  as 
a  candidato  fear  the  eedileship ;  all  eyes  were  turned  on  hhn, 
hhr  friends  doubtless  were  not  idle,  and  the  letters  from  the 
soldiers  in  Africa  represented  him  as  the  only  man  able  to 
tAe  Carthage.  The  tribes  therefore  resolved  to  make  him 
consul,  thoc^h  he  was  not  of  the  proper  age'*'.  The  presiding 
consul  opposed  in  vain ;  he  was  elected,  and  the  people  fia~ 
iSbtr  assumed  the  power  of  assigning  him  Africa  for  his  pro- 
vince. 

This  celebrated  man  was  son  to  j^miKus  Paulus,  the  con- 
queror of  Macedonia.  He  had  been  adopted  by  Scipio  the 
son  of  Afncanus  ;  the  Greek  historian  Polybiu^  and  the  phi* 
Ibsopher  Pansetius  were  his  instructors  and  friends ;  and  Ic 


^-  *'  Thfrbrvvftl  age  l^tbe-eoiiMilatfrat  A»  tioM wwfos^thrtte  years,  and 
Scipio  was  only  tiurty-eight. 
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had  already  distinguislied  liimself  as  a  soldier  botli  in  Spain 
and  Africa*. 

The  very  evening  that  Scipio  arrived  at  Utica  (605)  he  had 
again  an  opportunity  of  saving  a  part  of  the  Roman  army ; 
for  Mancinus,  a  vain  rash  man,  having  brought  the  fleet  close 
to  Carthage,  and  observing  a  part  of  the  wall  over  the  cliffs 
lefl  unguarded,  landed  some  of  his  men,  who  mounted  to  the 
wall.  The  Carthaginians  opened  a  gate  and  came  to  attack 
them,  the  Romans  drove  them  back  and  entered  the  town; 
Mancinus  landed  more  men,  and  as  it  was  now  evening,  he 
sent  off  to  Utica,  requiring  provisions  and  a  reinforcement  to 
be  forwarded  without  delay,  or  else  they  would  never  be  able 
to  keep  their  position.  Scipio,  who  arrived  that  evening,  re- 
ceived about  midnight  the  letters  of  Mancinus;  he  ordered 
the  soldiers  he  had  brought  with  him  and  the  serviceable 
Uticans  to  get  on  board  at  once,  and  he  set  forth  in  the  last 
watch,  directing  his  men  to  stand  erect  on  the  decks  and  let 
themselves  be  seen ;  he  also  released  a  prisoner,  and  sent  him 
to  tell  at  Carthage  that  Scipio  was  coming.  Mancinus  mean- 
time was  hard  pressed  by  the  enemies,  who  attacked  him  at 
dawn ;  he  placed  five  hundred  men  who  had  armour  around 
the  remainder  (three  thousand  men),  who  had  none ;  but  this 
availed  them  not ;  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  forced  down 
the  cliffs  when  Scipio  appeared.  The  Carthaginians,  who  ex- 
pected him,  fell  back  a  little,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  taking  off 
Mancinus  and  his  companions  in  peril. 

Scipio,  on  taking  the  command,  finding  extreme  laxity  of 
discipline  and  disorder  in  the  army,  in  consequence  of  the 
neghgence  of  Piso,  called  an  assembly,  and  having  upbraided 
the  soldiers  with  their  conduct,  declared  his  resolution  of  main- 
taining strict  discipline ;  he  then  ordered  all  sutlers,  camp- 
followers,  and  other  useless  and  pernicious  people  to  quit  the 
camp,  which  he  now  moved  to  within  a  Uttle  distance  of  Car- 
thage. The  Carthaginians  also  formed  a  camp  about  half  a  mile 
from  their  walls,  which  I{asdrubal  entered  at  the  head  of  six 
thousand  foot,  and  one  thousand  horse,  all  seasoned  troops. 

When  Scipio  thought  the  discipline  of  his  men  sufficiently 
revived,  he  resolved  to  attempt  a  night-attack  on  the  Megara ; 
but  being  perceived  by  the  defenders,  the  Romans  could  not 
scale  the  walls.  Scipio  then  observing  a  turret  (probably  a 
garden  one)  which  belonged  to  some  private  person,  and  was 

*  **  Nihil  in  vita  iiisi  laudandum  aut  fecit  aut  dixit  ant  sensit."  YelL 
Pat.  i.  12. 
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dose  to  the  wall^  and  of  the  same  height  with  it,  made  some 
of  his  men  ascend  it.  These  drove  down  with  their  missiles 
those  on  the  walls  opposite  them,  and  then  laying  planks  and 
hoards  across  got  on  the  wall,  and  jumping  down  opened  a 
Kite  to  admit  Scipio,  who  entered  with  four  thousand  men« 
The  Punic  soldiers  fled  to  the  Byrsa,  thinking  that  the  rest  of 
the  town  was  taken,  and  those  in  the  camp  hearing  the  tumult 
ran  thither  also;  but  Scipio,  finding  the  Megara  ^11  of  gardens 
with  trees  and  hedges  and  ditches  filled  with  water,  and  there* 
fore  unsafe  for  an  invader,  withdrew  his  men  and  went  back 
to  his  camp.  In  the  morning,  Hasdrubal,  to  satiate  his  raee, 
took  what  Roman  prisoners  he  had,  and  placing  them  on  me*^ 
walls  in  sight  of  the  Roman  camp,  mutilated  them  in  a  most 
horrible  manner,  and  then  flung  them  down  from  the  lofty 
battlements.  When  the  senators  blamed  him  for  it,  he  put 
some  of  them  to  death,  and  he  made  himself  in  effect  the  tyrant^ 
of  the  city. 

Scipio  having  taken  and  burnt  the  deserted  camp  of  the 
enemy,  formed  a  camp  within  a  dart's  cast  of  their  wall,  run-- 
ning  from  sea  to  sea  across  the  isthmus,  and  strongly  fortified  on 
all  sides.  By  this  means  he  cut  them  off  from  the  land ;  and 
as  the  only  way  in  which  provisions  could  now  be  brought  into 
the  city  was  by  sea,  when  vessels,  taking  advantage  of  winds 
that  drove  off  the  Roman  ships,  ran  into  the  harbour,  he  re« 
solved  to  stop  up  its  mouth  by  a  mole.  He  commenced  from 
the  belt,  forming  the  mole  of  great  breadth  and  with  huge 
stones.  The  besieged  at  first  mocked  at  the  efforts  of  the  Ro« 
mans ;  but  when  they  saw  how  rapidly  the  work  advanced 
they  became  alarmed,  and  instantly  set  about  di^ng  another 
passage  out  of  the  port  into  the  open  sea ;  they  at  the  same^ 
time  built  ships  out  of  the  old  materials ;  and  they  wrought  so> 
constantly  and  so  secretly,  that  the  Romans  at  length  saw  all 
their  plans  frustrated,  a  new  entrance  opened  to  the  harbour, 
and  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships  of  war  and  a  great  number  of  smaller 
vessels  issue  from  it.  Had  their  evil  destiny  now  allowed  the 
Carthaginians  to  take  advantage  of  the  consternation  of  the 
Romans,  and  fall  at  once  on  their  fleet,  which  was  utterly  un- 
prepared, they  might  have  destroyed  it ;  but  they  contented 
themselves  with  a  bravado  and  then  returned  to  port.  On  the 
third  day  the  two  fleets  engaged  from  mom  till  eve  with  various 
success.  The  small  vessels  of  the  enemy  annoyed  the  Romans 
very  much  in  the  action ;  but  in  the  retreat  they  eot  ahead  of 
their  own  ships,  and  blocking  up  the  mouth  of  me  harbour^ 

N  5 
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them  to  range  themselves  along  a  quay  whidi  had 
made  without  the  waUs  for  the  landing  of  goods,  whither 
fke  Roman  ships  followed  them  and  did  them  much  mischief. 
Jhaaing  the  mght  thej  got  into  port,  hut  in  the  morning 
Seipio  resolved  to  try  to  effect  a  lodgement  on  the  qoay  which 
ina  close  to  the  harhoiir.  He  assailed  the  works  that  were  €• 
U  with  rams,  and  threw  down  a  part  of  them  ;  hut  in  the  night 
Ae  Carthaginians  came,  some  swimminSr  some  wading  through 
the  water,  having  combustibles  with  tiaem,  to  which  they  set 
fire  when  near  the  machines,  and  thus  burnt  them.  They  then 
repaired  the  works ;  but  Seipio  finally  succeeded  in  fixing  a 
corps  Of  four  thousand  men  on  the  quay. 

Bnring  the  winter  Seipio  took  by  storm  the  Punic  camp 
befwe  Nepheris,  and  that  town  surrendered  after  a  siege  of 
twenty»two  days.  As  it  was  from  Nepheris  that  Carthage  re- 
ceived almost  the  whole  of  its  supplies,  they  now  failed,  and 
famine  was  severely  felt. 

:  'When  the  spring  came  (606)  Seipio  made  a  vigorous  attack 
on  the  Cothon.  Hasdr ubid  during  the  night  set  fire  to  the 
aouare  side  of  it,  expecting  the  attack  to  be  made  in  the  same 
piaee  in  the  morning ;  but  Lselius  secretly  entered  the  round 
pttrt*^  on  the  other  side  of  the  port,  and  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  being  wholly  directed  to  the  square  part,  he  easily  made 
himself  master  of  it.  Seipio  then  advanced  to  the  marked 
w^ere  he  kept  his  men  under  arms  during  the  night  t-  In  the 
aMvning  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  Byrsa,  whither  most  of 
the  people  had  fled  for  refuge.  Three  streets  of  houses  six 
ciories  high  led  to  this  citadel  from  the  market ;  the  Romans, 
i|i  they  attempted  to  penetrate  them,  finding  themselves  assail- 
ed by  missiles  frosn  Ihe  roofs,  burst  mto  the  first  houses^  and 
mounting  to  the  roofs,  proceeded  abng  them,  slaying  and 
ilaging.down  the  de^Hiders;  others  meantime  forced  their  way 
akmg  the  streets ;  wempona  fiew  in  all  directions ;  the  groans 
oi  Ihe  wounded  and  dying,  the  shrieks  of  women  and  children, 
the  shouts  of  the  victors,  filled  the  air.  At  length  the  troops 
emerged  before  the  Byraa,  and  then  Seipio  gave  orders  to  filre 
the  town  behind  them.  Old  men,  women  and  children,  driven 
by  the  ibmes  from  their  hiding-places,  became  their  victima ; 
every  form  of  horror  and  misery  displayed  itself.^  During  six 
dttfs  devastation  spread  around ;  on  the  seventh  a  deputation 

*  It  would  appear  from  tbis  that  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  Cotbon 
rectangolar,  circular  on  the  other. 
V  f  f^ie  Amnrianv  MareeUiaaty^  uir*  ^ 
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those  » tiie  Byn%  banng  aBypKgalwy  vteaik  Urcuft  tlur 
temple  of  ^sculapius,  came  ta  Seipto  effermg  a  syjnrendis,  qa 
mmUka  of  tiwir  firesi  bemg  sparod.  These  teraos  bemg 
gnnled  to  tSL  except  tbe  deaortera,  tkey  ei»ne.  oui  iiU  tboor^ 
aoKl  m  nmnber,  m«i  aoid  womoi ;  the  deserten^  of  whoia 
&eve  were  iBae  hniidired,  zetked  widi  Hasdrabal  to  the  Maath 
loj^m,  whidi  bemg  en  a  lofiy  predpitoos  sit^  thej  easily  de- 
I^Aded  ti&  tkey  irere  overcome  bj  &iigne,  wai^  of  rest,  aad 
iLtmger.  They  then  leiived  into  tbe  temple,  where  Hasdrabal 
flMe  awaj  from  them  and  beeaane  &  8ii|>plkmt  ta  Sci^.  The- 
RoBian  gatsnl  made*  him  sit  at  laaa  feet  in  their  snght; ;  they 
reviled  and  abused  hsm  aa  a  eowaard  and  traitos^  and  then  set- 
ling  fire  to  the  temple  aH  pensfacd  in  the  flames^  It  ia  said 
tikat  the  w^  of  Hasdrabal,  whom  with  her  two  dbildreft  he 
had  left  in  the  temple,  adyanced  anrayed  in  hev  best  garmenltf 
in  &ont  of  Scipio  while  the  tem^de  waa  biiming,  aind  ened  on^ 
'^No  punishment  firom  the  gods  awaits  thee,  O  Bomaa^  who^ 
hast  wairred  against  an  enemy ;  but  may  the  deities  of  Cacthagfl^ 
and  thou  with  them  pmnsh  that.  Hasdwal^  a  traitor  to  me,  1^ 
efaaldren,  his  eonatry  and  her  temples  t^'  Then  tuiBing  to 
Hasdrabal,  she  exdaimed,  ^^  O  wretdied,  faithless^  and  mos% 
cowardly  of  men,  these  flames  will  ccnasume  me  and  my  chiLddrea^ 
but  what  a  triumph  wilt  thou  adoni,  thoQ,  the  general  of  migbtj% 
Carthage,  and  what  pnnishmcnt  wik  thou  not  uadefgo  from  hi^ 
before  whom  thou  art  sitting !  '*  So  saymg,  she  dew  her  dbildiei^i 
and  east  them  and  herself  into  the  fiaame»*^  /  , 

It  is  also  ^d,  that  when  SeipiQ  sanreyed  th^  im  of  Hbatk 
mighty  city,  which  had  stood  for  aevcn  hundied  yeaiss^  had 
abounded  m  wealth,  had  speead  bar  commerce  £»  aikd  wide» 
had  recha:<ied  so  muny  eousliies  and  peoples,  and  made  Borne 
tremble  for  her  existence,  he  conld .  mcA  teSrikk  from  teais^  wadt 
he  repeated  these  fines  of  Homar  :-r- 

**  The  day  will  come  when  sacred  Troy  w31  feH, 
And  Priam  y  and  strong-speared  Priam's  peeplet**^  ; 

When  Polybius>  who  waa  present^  asked  him  what  he  meant^ 

*  Appian  speaks  ol  this  merely  as  a  report  (Keyov<rtVf  and  S9e  uer  ^ctm)i 
It  is  not  very  likely  that  Hasdmhal  woidd  tbna  have  abaadond  hi*  wn 
and  cMldres. 

Km  npMi|iM»  Koi  Xabs.  ei;/i|ic\ia>  Upidftoto,    XL  w.  448. 
In  Hke  manner  Mohammed  IL,  when  he  entered  the  palace  of  the  Ctesaif 
in  Constantinople  after  the  capture  of  that  town,  repeated  a  paioageai  Ite^ 
dousi,  the  Homer  of  Persia,  te  a  muHm  pAct. 
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he  owned  that  he  had  his  country  in  view,  for  which  he  feared 
the  vicissitude  of  all  things  human*. 

Scipio  allowed  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  town  for  a  certain 
number  of  days,  with  the  reservation  of  the  gold,  the  silTer, 
and  the  ornaments  of  the  temples ;  and  he  sent  to  Sicily,  de* 
siring  the  people  of  those  towns  from  which  the  Carthaginians 
had  taken  any  of  these  last,  to  send  to  receive  them.  He  des- 
patched his  swiftest  ship  to  Rome  with  the  account  of  the 
capture  of  Carthage,  where  the  tidings  produced  the  most 
unbounded  joy.  Ten  commissioners  were  sent  out  forthwith 
to  join  with  Scipio  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  Africa.  What 
remained  of  Carthage  was  leveled,  and  heavy  curses  were  pro- 
nounced on  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  rebuild  it ;  all  the 
towns  which  had  adhered  faithfully  to  it  were  treated  in  a  simi- 
lar manner:  those  which  had  joined  Rome,  particularly  Utica, 
were  rewarded  with  increase  of  territory.  Africa  was  reduced 
to  a  province,  a  land  and  poll-tax  was  imposed,  and  a  proprae- 
tor sent  out  every  year  from  Rome  to  govern  it.  Scipio  tri- 
umphed on  his  return,  and  he  was  henceforth  named  Afncanus. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war  against  Carthage  (603)  a  man 
named  Andriscus,  who  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  king  Perseus, 
assumed  the  name  of  Philip,  and  induced  the  Macedonians  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  king.  He  invaded  Thessaly,  but 
was  defeated  by  Scipio  Nasica  and  the  Acheeans.  Scipio's 
successor,  the  prsetorP.  Juventius  Thalna,  brought  more  troops 
with  him  from  Italy  (604),  but  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  them 
and  his  own  life  in  attempting  to  penetrate  into  Macedonia,  and 
Andriscus  re-entered  Thessaly ;  Q.  Csecilius  Metellus  however 
drove  him  out  of  it,  defeated  him  in  Macedonia,  and  afterwards 
in  Thrace,  by  one  of  whose  princes  he  was  given  up  to  the 
Romans.  Another  impostor  then  appeared,  who  called  himself 
Alexander;  but  Metellus  forced  him  to  seek  refuge  in  Dardania. 
Metellus  triumphed  (606),  and  received  the  title  of  Macedonicus» 
and  Macedonia  was  made  a  province. 

Urged  by  their  evil  genius,  the  Achaean  League  now  (606) 
ventured  to  measure  their  strength  with  Rome :  but  one  army 
was  defeated  by  Metellus,  and  another  by  the  consul  L.  Mum- 
mius.  Corinth  was  taken  and  burnt;  Thebes  and  Chalcia 
were  razed ;  and  Greece,  under  the  name  of  Achaia,  was  re- 
duced to  a  province.  Mummius  took  the  title  of  Achaicus,  and 
triumphed  (607)>  displaying  on  this  occasion  a  vast  number  of 
the  finest  pictures  and  statues,  the  plunder  of  Corinth, 

*  Polyb.  zxzix.  3« 
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CHAPTER  IX.* 

Affairs  of  Spain.— War  with  the  Lusitanians. — Treachery  of  Lucollas.— 
Yiriathian  War.—  Murder  of  Yiriathus. — ^Numantine  War. — Capture  of 
Numantia. — Servile  War  in  Sicily. — ^Foreign  relations  of  Rome.— -Goyem- 
ment  of  the  Provinces. — The  Publicans. — ^Roman  superstition. — Roman 
literature. 

The  hardy  tribes  of  Spain  alone  now  offered  resi^tanoe  to  the 
Roman  arms.  We  will  therefore  cast  a  glance  at  the  affairs 
of  that  country  since  the  time  of  the  Hannibalian  war. 

After  the  departure  of  Africanus  (547),  IndibiHs  and  Man« 
doniu^  excited  their  people  to  war,  but  they  were  defeated  by 
the  Romans ;  the  former  was  slain,  and  the  latter  given  up  by 
his  own  people.  In  555  a  new  war  broke  out,  in  which  the 
proconsul  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  was  defeated  and  slain. 
The  prsetor  Q.  MinUcius  gained  some  advantages  in  557>  but 
it  still  was  found  expedient  to  assign  Spain  as  the  province  of 
M.  Porcius  Cato,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year.  Cato,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  defeated  a  large  army  of  the  natives,  and  he  then 
had  recourse  to  the  following  stratagem.  When  deputations 
came  to  him  from  the  several  towns,  he  as  usual  demanded 
hostages,  and  sent  sealed  letters  to  each,  directing  them,  under 
pain  of  slavery  in  case  of  delay,  to  throw  down  their  walls. 
These  letters  he  took  care  should  all  arrive  on  the  sama  day ; 
there  was  consequently  no  time  for  deliberation ;  each  thought 
itself  alone  interested,  his.  commands  were  everywhere  obeyed, 
and  the  whole  country  was  thus  reduced  to  tranquillity.  Cato 
then  put  the  silver  and  iron  mines  on  an  advantageous  footing 
for  the  state,  and  he  triumphed  on  his  return  the  following 
year.  Spain  was  now.  divided  into  two  provinces,  named  Cite* 
rior  and  Ulterior  with  respect  to  the  river  Ebro. 

The  restless  temper  of  the  natives,  and  the  ambition  and 
cupidity  of  the  Roman  generals,  would  not  however  allow  of 
permanent  tranquillity,  and  hardly  a  year  passed  without  fight- 
mg.  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  when  prsetor  in  Spain  (572), 
arranged  the  relations  between  the  Romans  and  the  native 
population  in  a  manner  which  gained  him  general  applause** 
By  one  of  his  regulations,  the  Spaniards  were  bound  not  to 
build  any  more  towns;  when  therefore  the  Celtiberians  of 
Segeda  increased  the  compass  of  their  walls,  and  removed  thiQ 

*  Appian,  De  Reb.  Hispan.,  38-98,  the  Epitomators. 


people  of  the  smaller  towns  to  it,  the  senate  sent  to  forbid 
them,  and  as  they  did  not  comply  with  the  demands  made  on 
Ihem,  the  consul  Q.  Fulvins  Nobnior  led  an  army  against  them 
(599) ;  but  the  adyantag^  ia  the  campaign  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Geltiberianft.  The  consul  of  the  next  year  (600),  M.  Clau- 
£us  Marcelhu^  when  the  senate  had  refused  the  Celtiberians 
peace,  attaeked  and  redMced  them  to  submission.  His  suc- 
cessor, L.  Licinius  Lucullus  (601),  though  the  country  was 
tranquil,  would  not  be  balked  of  his  hopes  of  fame  and  booty. 
Be  Gfoned  tke  T^;Q8y  and  mthout  any  pretext  aitenng  the 
YaecBBfla  territoryv  kid  siege  to  the  town  of  Cauca  (Cocm}  ; 
and  the  people  tbos  wntoafy  attacked  were  obli^  to  af^ree 
tsgiYe  hostages  and  one  himclred  talents  of  money,  and  to 
and  their  horse  to  serve  with  the  Roman  army.  He  thes 
re^umd  tiiem  to  reedye  a  ganciaen ;  and  on  their  consentii^, 
faff  put  two  thousand  ei  bu  best  troops  into  the  town,  wi& 
difcctionff  to  oeca|^  the  walhL  When  they  had  done  so,  he 
led  in  the  rest  of  lua  army,  and  ga:ve  the  signal  lor  a  general 
nassaere  of  the  male  popuhKfcioo^  and  of  twenty  thoosand  soula 
osly  a  few  escaped :  he  then  phmdered  the  town.  Aft^  this 
v&  piece  of  treachery  he  adyanoed  through  a  country  which 
the  inhabitants  had  purposely  laid  waste,  and  sat  down  before 
a  town  named  intereatia ;  whence,  after  the  army  had  suffered 
styerely  horn  hardship,  want  of  necessaries,  and  the  incessaiBit 
attacks  of  the  enemy,  he  was  glad,  through  the  mediation  of 
hu  legate  Scipio,  (the  futare  eoamuatar  of  Carthage>) — for 
the  people  wouki  xiot  trost  hTmseH;—to  retire,  aa  receiying 
hostases,  a  certain  nmnber  of  cattle^  amd  ten  thonsand  dokea 
(Mye)  for  hia  soldiera.  Gold  and  sft?cr,  wkaA  he  ddefiy  eo- 
yettd,  they  had  not  to  giye.  He  then  went  to  winter  in  Tiir- 
dkania.  The  historian  remarks  that  he  neyer  waa  l»rou^Kt  io 
trial  at  hoase  for  thus  warring  on  hia  own  aecooat. 

Meantime  the  northern  LusitaiiiaiiB,  one  of  the  independ- 
eHl  nati«Mis  of  the  peninsi^  had  isyaged  the  lands  of  the  sub- . 
jieets  of  Rome,  and  defeated  the  praetors,  M.  Manilins  and  L. 
Gkipiimina  Piso  and  the  qusstor  C.  Terentiua  Varn>.  They 
afterwards  defeated  L.  Mummioa,  the  future  conqueror  of 
0feece,  who  had  taken  the  connsand»  The  Lusitariiana  wMk 
of  the  Tagua  now  shared  in  the  war ;  and  a  part  of  their  fixMa 
ttDsaed  o^er  to  rayaee  Africa,  while  another  part  besieged  a 
town  named  Odla ;  but  Mnmmina  fell  on  them  and  routed 
dtom  with  great  slaoghter,  by  wbath  he  gained  the  gbiy  of  • 
triumph.     Mia  successor,  M!1  Atilina  Senanus,  recbioed  a  part 
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«f  i^^em  ta  aidiiDiflMB'  ^  bafc  when  ke  went  inio  wiiiter  qoii^ 
tori^  tkej  lese  iigam  ao^  kdd  siege  to-  some^  of  the  ssfaject 
lowxffi.  Ser.  Sv^|»eki3  Ghdba^  the  tMectSBor  cf  Atilim^  coffiing 
to*  the  rehef  of  oae  of  l&cse  towii%  was  defeated,  with  the  Ion 
ei  sevML  thonsRiid  men,  and  was  Ibrcedl  to  ftyi. 

Thifl  was  at  the  time  Liunrilafl  wa»  vat  Spain ;  sod  m  the 
flipriog  (6Q2)  he  and  Galba  amokaneonslj  attacked  the  Lna- 
tuans^  the  former  m  the  aooth^  the  latter  ia  the  north.  Lv- 
eolhkSy  haifkig  fiJIen  on  and  cut  te  pieces  those  yrho  were  le- 
tHTBiHg  from  Africa,  entered  Lus^hda  and  had  a  part  of  it 
vaeie.  €ralba  in^i^kd  the  conntry  on  the  north ;  and  when 
some  oi  the  tribes  sent  endiassie»  to  him,  prs^iofling  to  renew 
fhe  peace  made  with  AtiMua  whidi  they  had  broken,  he  ren- 
ewed than  knadly,  affi^tiBg  to  pitj  then^  htjnng  the  whole 
blame  of  their  predatory  habits  on  the  poTcrty  of  thexr  sod,  and 
oiferkig  to  give  ihem,  as  his  friends^  absndanee  of  lertie  kmd. 
The  ample  people  ^dly  embraeed  the  offer,  and  leaving  thor 
nountaina  came  down  to  the  phiins  which  he  peiirted  out  to 
diem.  These  ware  m  three  sereral  places;  and  he  directed 
each  pcfrtion  of  tiMm  to  remain  there  tiB  he  came  to  regolate 
thenu  Then  eommg  to  the  first,  he  desired  them  as  frrendli 
to  put  away  their  arms :  when  they  had  dose  so,  he  ndsed  a 
rampart  and  ditch  ah&mt  them  (their  friture  town  as  it  were), 
aad  sending  in  a  party  of  soldiers  aimed  with  swords,  mafr* 
saered  aU  who  were  in  it.  He  did  the  same  at  the  ether  twe 
plaeefl^  and  hot  a  frw  escaped  being  the  mti^  ef  this  detest- 
able piece  of  treadiery'*'. 

About  ten  thoosand  of  those  who  had  escaped  from  Lft- 
eafius  and  Galba  assembled  the  next  year  (603)  and  inyaded 
Turcytania.  The  pnetor  G.  YetMiiie  marched  against  then^ 
and  sfoceeeded.  m  dnviaig  thtm  into  a  peaitioB,  where,  ti>  aU  ap» 
peara»ce»  th^  nmt  ta&er  pcfish  by  hoager  or  hee  tiie  Be^ 
man  sword*  They  sent  to  sne  for  la&ds^  efifermg  to  become 
Boman  snbjeeta.  YetiMns  oaBsented  to  their  request;  bet 
Vkri&thiis^  one  of  those  who  had  escaped  from  Galba,  rensHid- 
m^  them  (^  Roman  treachery^  bade  them  bcwmre,  and  pled%eiA 
himself  to  extricate  them  if  they  woidd  be  gcdikd  by  Mm* 
Thgsy  dioee  him  general  on  the  spot ;  and  he  £ew  them  up  ia 
lime  ef  battle^  directing  them  to  scatter  when  they  saw  hi» 


*  Galba  was  proaecated  £ar  tUa  condact  by  ibe  tiibaaa  I*  Scflbaaian 
aiilecr  by  M.  Porciu  Cato,  now  in  his  85th  year.  He  escaped  by  appealinp 
tB  ihm  emnpaasion  of  the  peo|de,  producing  his-  young  cidldren  to  mofe  theia 
pity;.    Cmdty  aad  if—nam  eftqi  go  toytftCT-.   d?.  Ofst  i  S3.  Brat  2^ 
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znount  his  horse,  and  make  as  best  they  could  for  the  town  of 
Tribula.  All  was  done  accordingly;  the  general  remained 
at  the  head  of  one  thousand  horse,  and  Yetilius  feared  to  di* 
vide  his  troops  to  pursue  the  fugitives.  Viriathus  thus  kept 
the  Romans  occupied  the  whole  of  that  day  and  the  next,  and 
then  by  ways  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted  rejoined  his 
men  at  Tribula.  This  stratagem  gained  him  great  fame  among 
his  countrymen,  and  his  army  was  speedily  augmented.  When 
Yetilius  soon  after  came  against  Tribula,  the  Lusitauian  laid  an 
ambush,  and  slew  the  praetor  himself  and  nearly  half  his  army. 

By  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country,  by  his  military 
skill  and  fertility  in  resources,  and  by  possessmg  the  confi- 
dence and  affections  of  the  native  tribes,  Viriathus  succeeded 
during  five  years  in  baffling  or  defeating  all  the  Roman  gene- 
rals sent  against  him. 

At  length,  (607)  the  senate,  Carthage  and  Greece  being 
now  reduced,  resolved  to  prosecute  with  vigour  the  Lusitanian 
war,  which  had  assumed  a  formidable  appearance.  It  was 
therefore  committed  to  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  .^mi- 
lianus,  the  Qon  of  ^milius  Paulus  and  brother  of  the  con- 
queror of  Carthage.  As  the  troops  which  he  brought  out 
were  mostly  composed  of  raw  recrmts,  he  avoided  giving  bat- 
tle for  a  long  time ;  at  length  he  engaged  and  defeated  Viri- 
athus and  took  two  Lusitanian  towns.  Viriathus  however 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  his  side  the  greater  part  of  the 
Celtiberian  tribes,  and  he  still  harassed  incessantly  the  Roman 
subjects.  In  610  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus, 
the  adoptive  brother  of  JSmilianus,  came  out,  bringing  with 
him  eighteen  thousand  foot  and  sixteen  hundred  horse.  He 
sent  to  Micipsa  of  Numidia  for  elephants,  and  when  they  ar- 
rived he  advanced  against  Viriathus  and  defeated  him;  but 
the  Lusitanian  seeing  the  Romans  scattered  in  the  pursuit 
turned  back,  and  having  killed  three  thousand  drove  the  rest 
into  their  camp,  which  he  would  have  stormed  but  that  night 
caine  on.  By  making  attacks  in  the  night  or  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  he  so  worried  and  harassed  the  Roman  army  that 
he  at  length  forced  them  to  retreat  to  the  town  of  Itucca,  whi- 
ther he  pursued  them ;  but  want  of  supplies  and  loss  of  men 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Lusitania.  Servilianus  then  again 
invaded  that  country ;  but  as  he  was  besieging  a  place  named 
Erisane,  Viriathus,  who  had  entered  the  town  by  night,  headed 
a  sally  in  the  morning,  drove  off  those  who  were  digging 
the  trenchj  attacked  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  chased  it  into  a. 
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i)osition  whence  there  was  no  escape.  The  Lnsitanian  used 
his  advantage  nobly  and  moderately ;  he  proposed  a  peaoe^  on 
the  terms  of  his  being  recognised  as  a  Mend  of  Rome,  and  all 
those  whom  he  commanded  being  secured  in  the  possession 
of  their  territory.  The  consul  gladly  accepted  these  terms, 
peace  was  concluded,  and  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  con* 
firmed  it. 

But  Cn.  Servilius  Ceepio,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Ser« 
vilianus  (611),  was  by  no  means  pleased  at  losing  his  chance 
of  fame  and  plunder.  He  wrote  home  describing  the  peace 
as  highly  disgraceful  to  Rome.  The  senate  gave  him  leaye  to 
harass  and  provoke  Yiriathus  in  secret ;  but  this  did  not  con* 
tent  him,  and  on  his  repeated  instances  he  received  permission 
to  make  war  openly.  He  came  up  with  the  army  of  Yiriathus, 
far  inferior  in  number,  in  Carpetania.  The  Lnsitanian,  not 
venturing  to  engage  him,  drew  up  his  horse  on  an  eminence, 
and  sent  oif  the  rest  of  his  troops  by  a  deep  glen ;  and  when 
he  thought  them  in  safety,  he  rode  after  them,  in  the  presence 
of  Ceepio,  with  such  speed  as  to  baffle  pursuit.  Some  time 
after,  however,  he  sent  three  of  bis  friends  to  propose  a  peace. 
The  unworthy  Roman,  by  gifts  and  promises,  prevailed  on  them 
to  engage  to  assassinate  their  chief.  It  was  Yiriathus'  custom 
to  sleep  in  his  armour,  but  his  officers  had  free  access  to  his 
tent  at  all  hours,  and  the  traitors  taking  advantage  of  this,  and 
going  in  just  as  he  had  fallen  asleep,  killed  him  with  one  blow ; 
they  then  fled  to  Ceepio  to  claim  their  reward,  and  he  sent  them 
to  Rome  to  claim  it  there. 

The  Lusitanians  deeply  mourned  their  valiant,  able,  and 
noble-minded  leader^  and  celebrated  his  obsequies  with  all  the 
pomp  and  magnificence  in  use  among  them.  Thiey  appointed 
a  chief  named  Tantalus  to  take  his  place ;  but  Yiriathus  was 
not  to  be  replaced,  and  they  were  obhsed  to  submit  to  Caepio, 
give  up  their  arms,  and  take  the  land  he  assigned  them. 

The  war  which  Yiriathus  had  kindled  in  Citerior  Spain  now 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Romans.  The  chief  seat  of  this  war 
was  the  city  of  Numantia,  which  lay  in  the  present  Old  Castile* 
It  was  built  on  a  steep  hiU  of  moderate  height,  being  accessible 
only  on  one  side ;  the  river  Durius  (Douro)  and  another  stream 
ran  by  it,  and-  it  was  surrounded  by  woods.  It  contained  it  is 
said  only  eight  thousand  fighting  men,  but  these  were  all  first* 
rate  soldiers,  both  horse  and  foot.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  in  the 
year  599,  had  first  wantonly  attacked  Numantia;  Marcellua 
and  Lucullus  also  turned  their  arms  and  arts  against  the 
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wbo  Iherefoie  leidily  eatoped  into  au  aUiftDfie  idd&i 
Hub  l^iMwitiMiiiiii  fano.  lik  the  jear  612  Q.  Pom]^«iu»  Rafitt; 
ilike  firak  omsul  of  Im  name),  lumi^  reedved  from  bk  pre- 
■iiiHimr  L..  MetcUaa  Macedoaicua'*'  a  weU-diaci]Jined  aEoof 
g£  dnrtrf  tlwniMHid  fiwt  aaid  two  ttoiaand  horae,  laid  siege  tD> 
Namaotia ;  }niM.  ke  met  with  nothiog  but  diagraee  md  de&at  -^ 
his  army  was  attacked  by  disease,  and  be  was  forced  to  diapessa 
it  thmn^  the  towns  rar  the  winttt.  Wishing  to  end  the 
WKt  befcM  hifi  mceeaBet  aheidd  come  oi^  in.  the  i^rkig^  he 
tnieced  into-  BecKt  negotiationa  with  the  Numautines,  wba 
WBtBf  cxtnmdy  desiroiia  of  peace,,  and  at  bis  su^^stion  tbej 
BOii  an  embaaay  to  him.  In  pidiUe  he  demanded  uneondkioaai 
■iirwiiiinninn  aa  aitme  wofthy  of  Bame ;  m  pmate  be  declared 
thnb  he  would  be  satisfied  if  th^  gave  bastages  and  thirty 
taleniai.  m  mtmeyy  and  d^roed  up  the  pdaonem  and  desertera. 
They  agreed^  and  all  was  cenchided  ocept  the  payment  of  a 
pait  of  the  money,  wbai  M.  Pc^lku  Jjssaaa  came  out  to  take 
tiie  cnnimand.  Pompehia  then  turned  round  and  denied  having 
ma^  any  conventimi  with  them ;  they  appealed  to  bis  own 
officHs  ^vdra  were  present.  Popillius  aent  tnem  to  Rome,  and 
tha  senate  having  heard  than  and  Pompieius  sent  orders  to 
PiapiUius  to  proseeute  the  war.  He  accordingly  commenced 
apentioDS  a^Hfist  Numantiay  but  he  was  utterly  defeated  by 
ifai  gallant  defeadcrB. 

hk  615  die  Gooaal  C.  Hoatiliua  Mancinua  i^^ieared  before 
Namantia,.  hat  in  every  eneonnter  be  was  worsted ;  and  on  a 
false  report  of  the  approach  of  the  Cantabwana  and  Vaecseans 
ha^  rehere  the  town,  be  fled  in  the  nieht  and  to^L  refuge  in 
lbs  eld  camp  left  W  Nobiliar ;  here  he  was  aunounded  by 
the  NuraantHics,  and  no  chaaee  appearing  of  escape  be  a«it 
tn  ppopoae  a  peace.  The  Numantiaes  would  only  treat  with 
boa  quaestor  Ti.  Sempconiua  Grraechna,  the  son  of  biun  who  had 
regulated  the  state  of  Spaing  and  Gbacchus  sueeeeded  in  conr 
mdij^aK  hwiOBrable  pcaee,  and  thus  saving  a  Bomanarmy  of 
taanty  tbouaand  men.  But  at  Borne  this  treaty  eaased  high 
dufdmsure ;  and  aorae  were  for  giving  vbj^  to  the  enemy  all  conr 
ecined  in  ii».  as  bad  been  done  at  the  CSaudiae  Forks  i  but  the 


oae  •£  the  bat  men  Berne  ever  prodaced.  Aa  ht  was  be- 
■in  thU  war  the  town. of  Nertohriga,  the  people,  to  pninsh  one  of  their 
cilazena  who  had  gene  over  to  the  R(mianS|  exposed  his  children  to  the  bat- 
tering  rams.  The  father  cried  out  not  to  heed  them,  but  the  eenerous  Bffe- 
teHns  gave  up  the  siege  sooner  than  injure  them.  The  fiune  ef  this  humMie 
itet  caused  manj  towns  t»  sorvender.  Flor.  ik  17.  VaL  Max.  v.  l,  5k 
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iniiKiioa  of  GvSMK^Bft'  MeaAk  {NPevaikd^  sbc^  k  was  Aoai^finf^ 
idesKt  to  ddirer  up  the  geBem.  Manrimwt,  irbo  offered  himaeS 
ft^Toluntary  ^letiiiiy  was  taken  by  Yob  raeeeasor  P.  Furius  ftilni 
and  kaaded  ov«f  naked  and  in  Mada  to  the  Namaatines ;  ba^ 
like  Ptfitiuft,  the  Sanuaite,  they  refiued  to  receive  bim. 

Daring  thie  time  Mandsoa'  eoUeague  M.  ^nninu  LepicbSy 
Bot  to  be  idLe^  made  wax  of  fabnaeif  en  the  Yaccseuia,  under 
tiie  pretext  of  thnr  httvuig;  supplied  provisicHn  to  the  Numait^ 
lineSk  and  he  laid  siege  to  their  diief  town  Pallantia.  The 
Semite,,  loth  to  engage  in  a  new  war  at  this  tiifle,  sent  out  ta 
atop  him ;  but  ha  wrote  to  say  that  he  knew  liie  real  state  of 
things  better  thaa  th^,  and  that  all  Bpsta  would  rise  if  thcr 
fiomans  showed  any  symptoms  of  fear.  He  then  went  oh 
with  the  war;  but  his  hopes  of  ^ory  and  booty  wen  foidly 
diaappokited ;  for  after  a  great  loss  of  men  and  beasts  he  waai 
oUiged  to  raise  the  siege  aood  fly  in  the  night,  leaving  his  sick 
and 'wounded  behind  bun.  The  people  of  Rome  deprived  him 
«£  his  office,  and  fined  him  heavily.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
that  such  would  have  been  the  case  if  he  had  been  victorkwav 
The  eonsul  Q.  Calpurmus  Piso  (617)  did  not  venture  to  ^sgage 
the  Numantines,  contenting  himself  ?nth  plundaing  die  landa 
•£  Pallantia. 

it  was  now  beeeme  erident  that  the  Numai^ine  war  de^ 
masidftA  Rome's  aUest  general ;.  the  people  therefore  resolvcdf 
to  raise  SeifMO  Africamoa  onee  more  to  the  consulate  for  this 
purpose  (618);,  the  law  forbiddmg  any  one  to  be  consul  », 
second  time  being  suspended  in  Yaa  favour.  A»  there  were  am 
many  troops  afarcauiy  in  Spain  no  legions  were  nosed,  but  the 
same  of  Scipio  brenght  together  about  four  thousand  vi^na* 
tears ;  and  gi:ving  the  charge  of  them  to  his  brother  Fabina 
Maxifflus>  he  passed  over  Imnself  at  once  to  Spain*  Here  ha 
found  the  army  in  such  a  state  of  demoraliaation  that  nothing 
could  be  undertaken  tiH  its  diseipUne  was  restored.  He  forth- 
with gave  orders  for  all  sutlers,  harlo*s>  diviners  and  priests 
(for  ill-success  had  as  usual  produced  superstition)  to  quit  the 
camp^  Be  directed  alt  the  needless  waggons  and  beasts  of 
burden  to  be  seJd  ;  forbade  the  soldiers  to  have  my  eooking* 
utensls  but  a  spit  and  a  brass  pot,  or  to  use  any  food  b^ 
plain  roast  and  boiled  meat,  or  to  have  more  than  one  dnak' 
ing-cup ;  he  abo  obliged  them  to  sleep  on  the  ground,  himadtf 
petting  tkem  the  example.  By  yarious  r^idations  of  diis  kind 
ke  got  the  troops  into  good  order,  and  haEvmg  seasoned  thena 
bky  marches  and  eounter-marches»  making  them  dig  trenches 
and  fill  them  ujp  again^  raise  walls,  and  thiow  them  down,  he 
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ted  them  into  the  Yaocman  territory,  whence  the  Namantines 
drew  their  chief  supplies,  and  laid  it  waste,  and  tthen  took  up 
his  winter  quarters  in  that  of  Numantia.  While  there  he  was 
joined  by  Jugurtha,  the  nephew  of  Micipsa  king  of  Numidia, 
with  twelve  elephants  and  a  body  of  horse  and  hght  troops. 

In  the  spring  (619)  Scipio  formed  two  camps  in  the  vicinity 
of  Numantia  under  himself  -and  his  brother.  His  plan  being 
lo  starve  the  town,  he  refused  all  offers  of  battle ;  he  divided 
his  army  into  different  portions,  and  raised  ramparts  and  towers 
round  the  toWn,  except  where  it  was  washed  by  the  Durius ; 
and  to  prevent  provisions  or  intelligence  being  conveyed  in 
by  boats  or  by  divers,  he  placed  guards  on  the  river  above 
and  below,  and  from  these  stations  he  let  long  beams  of  tim- 
ber, armed  with  swords  and  darts  and  fastened  by  ropes  to  the 
shore,  float  along  the  stream,  which  being  very  rapid  kept 
whirling  them  round  and  round,  so  that  nothing  could  pass. 
The  works  round  the  town  were  six  miles  in  circuit,  those  of 
the  town  being  three  miles ;  and  the  besieging  army  counted 
sixty  thousand  men. 

The  Numantines  made  several  gallant  but  fruitless  attacks 
on  the  Roman  works.  Hunger  began  to  be  felt,  and  all  com- 
munications with  their  friends  was  cut  off.  A  man  named 
Ketogenes,  we  are  told,  having  engaged  five  of  his  friends  to 
join  in  the  attempt,  they  went  one  dark  night,  each  with  his 
horse  and  a  servant,  up  to  the  Roman  works,  with  a  ladder  made 
for  the  purpose.  Having  ascended,  they  fell  on  and  slew  the 
guards  on  each  side,  and  then  getting  up  their  horses*,  they 
sent  back  their  servants,  and  mounted  and  rode  to  soHcit  the 
Aruacans  to  aid  their  kinsmen  of  Numantia.  Their  terror  of 
the  Romans  however  was  too  great  to  allow  them,  and  the 
Numantines  then  went  to  a  town  named  Lutia,  where  ihe 
young  men  were  for  giving  aid,  but  the  elders  sent  secretly  to 
mform  Scipio.  It  was  the  eighth  hour  when  the  word  came  ; 
he  collected  what  troops  he  wanted,  and  though  the  distance 
was  forty  miles  he  reached  Lutia  by  dawn.  He  demanded 
the  principal  of  the  youth ;  he  was  told  they  were  gone  away ; 
he  threatened  to  plunder  the  town  if  they  were  not  produced : 
they  were  then  brought,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred ;  he 
cut  off  their  hands,  left  the  town,  and  at  dawn  next  day  he 
re-entered  his  camp. 

The  Numantines,  hopeless  of  rehef,  now  sent  five  deputies, 
offering  to  surrender  if  they  could  obtain  moderate  terms.    The 

*  If  this  story  be  true  the  ladder  must  have  been  broad  and  boarded,  so 
{hat  the  horses  could  walk  op  it. 
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unfeeling  Roman  would  grant  no  conditions  ;  the  Nomantines 
would  not  yet  surrender  at  discretion.  But  the  famine  grew 
sorer  every  day ;  they  ate  leather  and  other  nauseous  substances^ 
and  even,  it  is  said,  began  to  feed  on  human  flesh.  They  sent 
once  more  to  Sdpio ;  he  desired  them  to  give  up  their  arms  on 
that  day,  and  repair  on  the  next  to  a  certain  place.  They 
asked  a  respite  of  one  day,  and  in  that  time  their  leading  men 
put  an  end  to  themselves.  On  the  third  day  a  miserable  remnant 
came  forth ;  Scipio  selected  fifly  to  adorn  his  triumph,  the  rest 
he  sold  for  slaves* ;  he  then  leveled  the  town,  and  divided  its 
territory  among  its  neighbours.  He  triumphed  on  his  return, 
and  was  named  Numanticus.  Little,  however,  on  this  occasion 
was  the  real  glory  of  Scipio  or  of  Rome.  An  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men  starved  out  one  of  eight  thousand  to  whom  they 
would  give  no  opportunity  of  fighting;  a  people  who  had 
generously  granted  Hfe  and  liberty  to  twenty  thousand  Romans 
were  attacked,  in  breach  of  a  solemn  treaty,  and  destroyed, 
because  they  maintained  their  Uberty. 

In  the  year  614  the  consul  D.  Junius  Brutus  had  entered 
Lusitania,  and  having  subdued  the  country  south  of  the  Da- 
rius, he  crossed  that  river  and  advanced  to  the  Minius  {Minho)^ 
which  he  also  passed  (616)  ;  he  then  made  war  successfully  on 
the  Calleeci,  who  dwelt  to  the  north  of  it,  and  obtained  the  title 
of  Callaicus. 

The  year  after  the  capture  of  Numantia  the  consul  P.  Ru« 
piHus  terminated  a  war  which  had  been  going  on  for  some 
years  in  Sicily.     It  had  thus  originated f. 

In  this  fertile  island,  the  wealthy  natives,  and  the  Roman 
speculators,  who  had  made  purchases  there,  were  in  possession 
of  large  tracts  of  land.  As  the  cheapest  mode  of  cultivating 
them,  they  bought  whole  droves  of  slaves  at  the  various  slave- 
marts,  whom  they  branded  and  placed  on  their  estates.  These 
men,  who  seem  to  have  been  mostly  Asiatics,  were  treated  with 
great  cruelty,  and  so  stinted  in  food  that  they  used  to  go  out 
in  gangs  (it  is  added,  with  their  masters'  permission,)  and  rob 
on  the  highways,  and  even  attack  and  plunder  the  villages^ 
and  the  influence  of  their  masters  was  so  great  at  Rome  that 
the  preetors  did  not  venture  to  suppress  this  disorder.  The 
slaves  thus  got  union  and  a  kind  of  discipline,  learned  their 
own  strength,  and  began  to  form  plots. 

*  Aooording  to  Livy  (Epit.  Ivii.),  Flonis,  (iL  18.)  and  Ororitu  (▼•  7.),  all 
the  Numantines  put  an  end  to  themselves,  after  burning  their  arms,  goodl, 
and  houses. 

t  DiodomSfThig.  ixiiv.    Floraf,  liL  19.  t  See  Liv.  zzxiz.  29. 


BmrnmuM-wjaLMfmcaau        [jb.c.  lX^132m^ 


AiDflii^  Ae  skives  nw  n  Syriui  Moncdl  BmA^  "vbo 
to  be  impifcd  by  ^be  49yiini  goddes;  by  -wukmB  JHgg^ing 
tnclEB  bevtteined  gieflt  vepale  amoiig  In'feQs'wSi  ad  be  f/A^ 
ItAj  dedared  biiasetf  deidaed  tD  be  a  kmg.  JL  wealtby  810- 
lim  named  Danophifau,idiD  resided  at  Eima,  treated  bbdsviei 
with  renHurkable  T^mur,  and  bis  wife  eq[iiailed  bin  in  efoel^  ; 
ibeir  wretcbed  Bbives  Uierclbre  Ibnned  a  pbrt  to  BiiinVr  them  ; 
bot  tbey  jmnaaAj  reserved  to  consiilt  itud  profifaflt.  £anAi 
promiBed  them  flueoess;  tbey  pdaeed  bmi  at  tibev  bead,  andta 
the  immber  of  foor  bmdred  entered  Bnniij  Hbaic  ihsy  wen 
jooied  W  tbeir  f^ow-davee,  and  eonmittBd  csBBMes  of  dl* 
IdiidB.  Damopbiliis  and  bk  wife  weiesenedaiidbnnigbt  before 
Ibeir  tribimal ;  as  he  was  pleading  for  bis  bfe  two  of  the  fliamea 
fiA  on  and  slew  bim ;  bis  wife  was  given  iqp  to  ber  female 
skres^  who,  when  &ey  bad  tottored  ber,  eaat  ber  down  a  prsoi- 
wioe ;  but  tiieir  dan^iter,  who  bad  always  been  bind  and^ 
kmnane  to  ^e  slaves,  wastreatod  with  the  ntnmst  oonflidaatiei^ 
and  sent,  nnder  the  escort  of  some  wfaaae  bsBeaBr  and  idebif 
conld  be  relied  en,  to  her  relations  at  Oatana*^ 

Emits  now  assomed  royalty,  in  three  daya  be  bad  an  ana^ 
cf  BIX  tbonsaud  men  armed  imth  axes,  sithes,  Bfks,  etc. ;  it. 
giradoally  increased  to  beyond  ten  thoonnd ;  be  defeated  tbe 
tooops  of  Ibe  pnetor  P.  Mamiias  (616)  ;  and  -the  same  fato 
befell  P.  Lentolus  in  the  following  year.  A  Cibeian  dave 
named  Qedn,  in  imitation  of  fimiAs,  pat  birasdf  at  ihe  bead 
«f  another  body  of  shires,  and  plundered  Agngentam  andlte 
territory.  It  was  expected  that  these  leaders  woold  torn  tiieir 
arms  against  each  ^otber ;  but,  on  ihe  eontfary,  01e6n  placed 
bimsdf  undor  the  command  of  fiunAs,  and  their  forces  aft 
In^th,  it  is  said,  increased  to  two  hundred  thousand  men. 

The  pTOtorX.  nautius  Hypsieus was  defeated  bytfae  rebds 
(616),  and  ^^eensul  C.  Fulvius  Fkocus  met  wilb  little  snc* 
cess ;  the  next  ecmanl,  L.  Galpumins  Piso,  defeated  them  ba- 
ine  M essaoa,  and  Us  successor,  P,  Baqailias  (620),  ended  the 
"war,  their  fitoon^ioids,  Tanromeninnraad  Enna,  bemg  betrayed 
to  bim :  nnmbmof  tiie  rebelsweresbdn  in  battle  or  crucified; 
Cleon  M  figh^uig  1^  a  hero;  Emi^  was  mde  a  prisonei^ 
and  he  expired  in  a  dangeon  at  Muigentia. 


We  will  conclude  this  Part  by  a  few  obserrations  on  the  foreign 
policy  and  ^overumeut  of  the  Bomans  at  this  time,  and  me 
state  of  their  literature. 


*  IWiatwai  SdyJo^jTiaartilYktostothh? 


It  fms  ftbrftys  Rome's  |>olk^  to  form  aUiaxiceSy  if  possiUc^ 
mth  tbe  neigkboura^  rar  natural  eBemiefi,  as  they  are  called,  d 
any «tate  with  wLicli  she  wfas  at  war-.  Wethus £&d  that,  in  47^ 
a  BoBOBD.  embassy  a|>peared  at  Akxaadna  in  £gypt,  and  con- 
diided  an  alliance  with  Pt^emseus  Philadelphus,  the  object 
of  which  was  a  joint  war  agamst  Pyndius,  who  was  now  become 
fimnidable  :  hut  the  death  of  that  prince  m  the  following  year 
made  the.  iateaJby  of  no  effect.  The  feeble  successors  a£  the 
Egy^ian  king  ofxntinued  to  vegard  the  Eomans  as  their  pro- 
tectors, and  the  year  584  c^rs  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
Soman  infiaence.  Antiochns  fip^hanes,  king  of  Syria,  had 
imnaded  Egypt;  Borne  was  applied  to;  and  an  embassy,  headed 
1^  M.  PopUius  Lsenas,  eame  out.  Antiochus  offered  his  hand 
to  Popillius,  who  declined  it,  till  the  king  should  have  read  the 
letter  x)f  the  sefiate,  ardetinghim  out  of  ^;ypt.  Having  perused 
k,  he  said  he  would  advise  with  his  friendL  Popillius  drawiiu| 
a  circle  roimd  him  with  a  wand,  cbaired  him  not  to  leave  it  tm 
he  had  given  him  a  reply.  The  kii^  then  said  that  he  would 
obey  the  senate,  and  the  haughty  envoy  at  length  condescended 
togive  him  his  hand*. 

The  kings  of  Pergamos  and  Bith3rma  were  the  obedient 
slaves  of  the  Roman  senate,  who  emploved  them  against  the 
kmgs  of  Macedonia  and  Syria ;  and  as,  hon-lik^  Bxaait  almys 
gave  her  iaduds  a  share  of  the  prey,  their  dominions  weaoe 
augmented  by  her  victories.  The  meanness  of  Prusias  of  Bi- 
thynia  was  unparalleled;  he  styled  himself  the  &eedman  of  the 
Bemans,  and  would  go  out  to  meet  the  ambassadors  with  a 
<^baven  head  jmd  the  freedman's  cap  (pileus),  as  being  Just 
emancipatedf .  Attains  III.  of  Pergamus,  dying  {619)  with- 
out issue,  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people;^ 

Such  portums  of  their  conquests  as  they  did  not  leave  with 
their  rights  owsners,  or  give  away,  the  Romans  reduced  <to 
piovinees,  which  were  governed  by  those  who  had  borne  the 
office  of  consul  or  praetor  at  Rome.  The  power  of  these  So- 
man goyemors  was  nearly  as  dei^otic  as  that  of  the  Tuxkish 
paiiias,  and  they  but  too  o^Bben  plundered  the  unhappy  pse- 
vincials  in  a  dreadM  ananner ;  the  conduct  of  the  m^unooB 
¥erres,  as  detaDed  by  'Cicero  in  his  pleadings  i^gainst  hiai, 
thou^  an  «ztRme  ease,  will  show  to  what  knguis  robherf 

*Liv.xlv.lS.    Oie.Phfl.viu.6.Vdl.Pati.l6.Y«Lllax.vi.4,3. 
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t  MMsidMBt,  iaJM  iBtter  to  AaMOBi  (fiaUott,  Jiagm^  s«»  that «« 
will  wai  aiB^fH^v 
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and  extortion  might  be,  and  sometimes  were,  carried  hy  Bo- 
man  proconaals  and  propnetora.  What  augmented  the  evil 
was,  that  the  office  of  governor  was  annual,  and  each  govenior 
was  attended  by  a  cohort  of  officers,  friends,  and  dependents, 
who  had  to  make  their  fortmies  also,  so  that  (though  the  com- 
mand was  sometimes  prolonged)  the  provinces  had  everyyear 
to  expect  a  new  swarm  of  bloodsuckers  to  feed  on  them.  These 
goremments  were,  in  fact,  the  chief  objects  of  ambition  among 
the  Roman  nobility,  who  looked  forward  to  them  as  the  sources 
of  wealth  and  fame ;  for,  bende  robbing  those  whom  they  were 
sent  to  protect,  it  was  ea^  for  them  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
some  neighbouring  tribe  or  nation,  slaughter  a  few  thousands 
of  them,  and  thence 'acquire  plunder,  and,  on  their  return  home, 
the  honour  of  a  triumph.  The  oulj  remedy  the  provincials 
had  when  oppressed,  was  a  prosecution  for  extortion  (rerum 
repetundarum)*,  which  they  always  found  some  one  at 
Bome  ready  to  nndertake ;  but  this  was  in  general  but  poor 
satisfaction,  and  the  dread  of  it  often  caused  the  robbery  to  be 
the  greater,  as  the  plunderers  had  to  get  the  means  of  bribing 
their  judges  and  advocates;  thus  Yerres,  who  had  pillagea 
Sicily  for  three  years,  declared  that  he  would  be  content  if  he 
could  keep  the  plunder  of  but  one  year. 

The  Free  Legations  (LibenB  Legationed)  were  also  very  op- 
pressive to  the  provinces.  When  a  Roman  senator  wanted  to 
(collect  his  debts,  to  receive  a  legacy  or  inheritance,  to  perform 
'  a  real  or  pretended  vow,  or  had  any  other  private  business  to 
transact  in  one  of  the  provinces,  he  exerted  himself  to  obtain 
a  free  legation  from  the  senate,  f .  e.  to  be  appointed  a  super- 
numerary or  unattabhed  legate  (as  we  may  term  it)  to  the  go- 
vemor  of  the  provincef.  He  was  thus  invested  with  a  public 
character,  and  was  entitled  to  make  sundry  demands  on  the 
provincials,  which  privilege  was  easily  converted  into  a  means 
of  plunder  and  extortion.  The  period  of  the  legation  was  also 
mmmited^. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  misery  to  the  siibjects  was  the 
Roman  custom  of  farming  out  all  the  revenues  of  the  state. 
There  was  a  large  body  of  capitalists  at  Rome,  chiefly  con- 
nsting  of  the  equestrian  order,  divided  into  companies,  who 

*  The  first  law,  Depeeumu  repetundk,  was  the  Calpnmian,  a.u.  603. 

t  The  ambiguity  of  the  word  legatut  makes  it  donbtfol  whether  this  ot 
an  embassy  constituted  the  legation.  We  think  the  former,  for  it  was  only 
to  the  provinces  that  these  legates  went.  Cic.  Laws,  iiL  8.  Bull,  it  17. 
Comp.  ad  Fam.  xii.  21  and  30  ad/in, 

■  %  Cicero  when  consul  cansed  the  term  to  be  reduced  to  one  year  (Laws, 
IL  8.).    Julius  Cesar  extended  it  to  five  yean  (ad  Att  xv,  ll.}« 
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took  an  the  goTemment  contracts,  fanned  all  the  reyennes, 
and  lent  their  mon^  on  high  interest  at  Bome»  on  exorbitant 
interest  in  the  provinces.  They  were  named  Pablicans  (Pm6« 
licani),  as  farming  the  pubUe  rerenues :  their  wealth  gave 
them  such  influence  at  Rome,  that  they  could  dispose  of  poli- 
tical power  as  ihey  pleased ;  and  between  enormous  interest 
for  their  money  (we  find  some  most  respectable  men  charging 
48  per  cent.)  and  excessive  tolls  and  customs,  they  ground 
down,  and  alienated  and  exasperated  the  minds  of,  the  pro- 
vincials. Even  in  the  year  585,  the  senate,  when  regulating 
Macedonia,  declared  tbiat  the  gold  and  silver  mines  should 
not  be  wrought,  or  the  domain-lands  let,  because  it  could  not 
be  done  without  the  publicans,  ''and  where  there  is  a  pub- 
lican,'' said  they,  ''the  public  right  is  vain,  or  the  Hberty  of 
the  idlies  is  nought*.'* 

In  the  internal  condition  of  the  Roman  state  at  this  period 
we  have  to  observe  the  absence  of  civil  commotions,  the  foreign 
wars  which  prevailed  all  throng  it  nving  ample  employment 
for  alt  orders  of  the  people ;  but  the  lower  orders,  by  con- 
^Ertant  service  abroad,  gradually  lost  the  character  of  the  sim- 
ple rustic  plebeian  in  that  of  the  soldier;  and  the  generals, 
to  gain  the  votes  of  the  troops  at  elections,  acquired  the  per- 
iucious  habit  of  seeking  to  win  their  favour  by  gifts,  and  by 
the  relaxation  of  disdpfine ;  whence,  in  the  later  wars  of  this 
dme,  we  find  the  Roman  arms  unfortunate,  till  a  Sdpio  or  an 
AmiHus  Paulus  comes  to  restore  discipline. 

The  superstition  of  the  Romans  at  this  time  is  also  deser- 
ving of  notice.  Every  year,  as  r^ular  as  the  election  of  ma- 
fpstrates,  is  the  expiation  of  prodigies,  such  as  temples,  walls 
and  gates  being  struck  with  lightning,  showers  of  stones, 
milk,  or  blood,  oxen  or  babes  in  the  womb  speaking,  lambs 
yeaned  with  two  heads,  cocks  turned  into  hens,  and  vice  verad, 
mice  gnawing  gold,  etc,  etc. ;  to  obviate  the  ill  effects  of 
which  victims  were  slain  and  supplications  offered  to  the  gods 
by  orders  of  the  senate ;  partiy,  it  is  probable,  merely  in  com- 
pliance with  the  popular  superstition,  in  part  also  from  their 
sharing  in  itf  • 

Rome  during  this  period  began  to  form  the  literature  which 

•  Liv.  xW.  18. 

t  This  superstition  was  not  however  peculiar  to  the  times  of  the  repub- 
lic. We  find  it  in  Dion  and  the  other  historians  of  the  empire,  and  Cfen 
Tacitus  did  not  disdain  to  relate  some  of  the  prodigies  that  were  said  to 
iMve  occurred  in  the  period  which  his  works  embrace, 

O 


^$0  tiOwAn  vpnmMnnmm 

has  coma  dtrnn  to  n»;  h^t  rBBfyfttvOEuMff  imtead  of  b^ng 
national  and  origmftl,  it  waflf  imititive  and  borroiwd^  tmAt^ 
ing  cideflj  of  translfttions  fW)m  di«  Gfivi^  In  iht  je$M  cfitir 
the  end  of  the  finst  Panic  war  (512),  L.  lAvim  Androittciiif 
an  Italian  Greek  bj  biirth,  represeoled  Mi  firit  pkj  at  RofM# 
His  pieces  were  taken  ftom  the  Greek ;  and  he  also  trani* 
lated  the  Odyssey  out  of  that  language  into  Latin.  On.  Nse- 
tins,  a  natiTe  of  Campania^  also  made  plays  from  the  Greek*, 
and  he  wrote  an  oridnai  poem  on  the  fint  Panic  war,  in 
which  he  had  hims^  bome  ffirma.  These  poets  used  tb« 
latin  measures  in  thdr  verse :  but  Q.  Enuo^  from  Bodne 
in  Calabria,  who  is  usually  called  the  Father  of  Batman 
poetry,  was  the  first  who  hitroduced  the  Greek  metres,  into 
the  Latin  language.  Hi§  wof!»  were  ntimerons  tragedies 
and  comedies  from  the  Oreek,  satires,  and  has  celebrated  An» 
nals,  or  poetic  history  of  Rome,  in  hexameters^  the  loss  of 
which  (at  least  of  the  early  book»)  la  mudi  to  be  lamented. 
M.  Accins  PIautu9,  an  Umbcian,  and  CfBdlkui  Statins^  an 
Insubrian  Gaul,  composed  numerous  eomeidies,  freely  imitated 
f^om  the  Greek.  M.  Paeutius  of  Brandiaium,  the  nepl^w 
of  Ennius,  made  tragedies  from  the  Greek ;  L.  Afranius  was 
regarded  as  the  Menander  of  Rome;  and  P.  Terentim 
(Terence),  a  Carthaginian  by  birth,  gare  some  beaatiliil 
translations  (as  we  may  perhaps  beat  term  his  pieces)  of  the 
comedies  of  Menander  and  Apottodortts.  None  of  these  poele 
but  Plautus  and  Terence  have  reached  us,  eiccept  in  frag- 
ments ;  the  former  amuses  us  with  his  humour,  and  gives  us 
occasional  viewd  of  Roman  manners,  while  we  are  charmed 
with  the  graceful  elegance  of  the  latter.  .  It  is  remarkable  tkai/t 
not  one  of  these  poets  was  a  Bomatf.  In  ilM;t  Rome  has  never 
produced  a  poet. 

Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  L.  Cineins  Alimentns,  A.  Postnmius  Al- 
binus,  M.  Porcius  Cato,  and  L.  Gassitte  Hendna  wrote  hiato« 
ries  (the  first  three  in  Greek)  in  a  brief,  dry,  unattractive 
style.  Cincius  also  wrote  on  constitutional  antiquities,  and 
seemd  to  have  been  a  man  of  research ;  and  a  work  of  Cato'a 
on  husbandry  has  come  down  to  us  which  we  could  well 
ipare  for  his  Originu  or  early  history  of  Italy. 

*  A  translation  of  the  Greek  poem,  the  Cypria,  is  also  ascribed  to  him ; 
^iit  it  wonld  Metti  withont  reason,  as  the  -fragments  of  it  are  hexameters. 
The  MHiie  of  the  ml  author  ia  sold  to  hafe  Men  Lsvios. 
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state  of  things  at  Rome. — Tiberius  Gracchus : — His  tribuoate  and  Laws ; 
— His  death. — ^Death  of  Scipio  Afxicanus. — Caius  Gracchus : — His  Trl<» 
bunates  and  Laws ; — His  death. — The  Gracchi  and  their  measures. — In- 
solence and  cruelty  of  the  Oligarchs. — Conquests  in  Asia  and  GauL 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  Romans,  in  consequence  of  their 
admirable  civil  and  military  institutions,  advancing  from  con- 
quest to  conquest,  till  no  power  remained  able  to  contend 
with  them  for  the  mastery;  and  though  their  conduct  was 
far  from  according  with  justice  and  the  rigid  rule  of  right, 
the  wisdom  and  energy  of  their  measures  must  command  oiur 
applause.  Internal  tranquillity  had  also  prevailed  during  this 
period  of  glory,  and  all  orders  in  the  state  had  acted  toge- 
ther in  harmony.  The  scene  now  changes.  Henceforth  Uie 
foreign  wars  l>ecome  of  comparatively  little  accoont^  whiW 

*  Appian,  BeU.  Civ.  i.  1-27.   YeUeius,  U.  1-7.    Plut.  Tib.  and  C.  GnuK 
chus,  the  Epitomators. 
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Brtemal  oomiiMitioiis  suooeed  one  another  almost  without  in* 
tenniflsion ;  tiberl^  is  lost  in  the  unhallowed  contests,  and  anar« 
diy  brings  forth  its  Ifgitimate  ofiBspring,  despotism.  The  pro- 
gress to  this  consummation  we  will  now  endesTOur  to  trace. 

The  political  state  of  Rome  at  this  time  was  such  as  is  most 
un&Tourable  to  the  maintenance  of  liberty.  The  people,  who 
had  the  power  of  bestowing  all  the  great  and  lucratiye  offices, 
were  poor,  while  a  portion  of  the  nobility  were  immensely  rich. 
There  were  thus  an  oligarchy  and  a  democracy  together  in  the 
state,  and  unless  this  condition  of  things  could  be  changed 
there  must  be  an  end  of  the  constitution. 

We  have  above  shown  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  Ro- 
man nobles  acquired  wealth,  namely,  by  the  oppression  of  the 
provinces.  They  had  also  been  large  purchasers  of  land  in 
the  sales  of  its  domain  made  by  the  state ;  and  as,  on  account 
of  the  constant  wars  in  which  Rome  had  b€«n  engaged 
since  she  had  made  the  conquest  of  Italy,  ihe  vast  tracks  of 
public  land  which  had  been  acquired  remained  mostly  unas- 
signed,  th^  were  occupied  by  the  men  of  wealth.  Had  they, 
in  conformity  with  the  Ucinian  law,  employed  free  labourers 
on  these  lands  the  evil  bad  been  less;  but  the  victories  of 
the  Roman  people  had  filled  the  market  with  slaves,  and  the 
great  landholders,  finding  that  the  work  of  slaves  would  come 
cheaper  than  that  of  freemen,  who  were  moreover  always 
liable  to  be  draughted  for  the  army,  purchased  large  num- 
bers of  them,  whom  they  kept  in  workhouses  {ergoBtula) 
badly  fed  and  hardly  treated,  and  forced  to  labour  iu  fetters 
on  their  lands.  These  men  were  not,  like  the  negroes,  an 
inferior  race;  they  were  Gauls,  Spaniards,  Ugurians,  Asia- 
tics, and  other  intelligent  or  energetic  portions  of  the  human 
family.  Th^  had  known  the  blessings  of  freedom^  and,  as 
the  late  events  in  Sicily  had  shovm,  they  might  endanger  the 
state  by  a  revolt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  frugal  independent  yeomanry,  which 
in  the  good  times  had  formed  the  pride  and  the  strength  of 
Rome,  was  greatly  diminished,  and  at  the  same  time  was  de- 
based and  corrupted.  Engaged  in  distant  service  they  were 
kept  for  years  away  from  their  farms,  and  ^equently  on  his 
return  the  soldier  found  that  his  fiimily  had  been  driven  from 
their  cottage  by  some  wealthy  neighbour  who  coveted  their 
spot  of  land,  and  justice  could  not  always  be  obtained  against 
him*.  Or  having  lost  all  rehsh  for  a  life  of  frugal  and  labo- 
*  SaUust,  Jug.  41.    Appian,  L  8.    Hor.  Carin.  ii.  18,  23  9eq. 
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rious  indastry,  they  were  easily  induced  to  sell  their  little  ( 
patrimony  for  what  they  could  get,  and  then  settled  at  Rome^  "^ 
living  as  they  could  and  selling  their  votes  to  the  highest; 
hidder,  or  else  they  adopted  a  military  Hfe  altogether*. 

This  state  of  things  caused  great  apprehension  to  the  pru^ 
dent  and  patriotic,  who  could  discern  no  remedy  hut  a  return 
to  the  provisions  of  the  licinian  law  ;  and  Lselius,  the  friend 
of  the  conqueror  of  Carthage,  had  in  his  tribunate  contem- 
plated some  measure  of  this  kind,  but  he  desisted  when  he 
saw  the  opposition  which  the  nobility  were  prepared  to  give, 
and  hence  it  is  said  he  acquired  his  title  of  Sapiens,  i.  e.  toiae 
or  prudent.  Some  time  after  (619),  Tib.  Sempronius  Grac- 
chus, who  had  been  queestor  to  Mancimis  at  Numantia,  being 
made  tribune  of  the  people,  resolved  to  attempt  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  his  country  bv  enforcing  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius 
Stolo. 

'  Tib.  Gracchus  was  the  son  of  that  Tib.  Gracchus  of  whom 
we  have  already  spokenf :  his  mother  Cornelia  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  great  Africanus.  This  admirable  woman  had  de- 
voted herself  to  the  education  of  Tiberius  and  his  younger 
brother  Caius,  anxiously  desiring  that  they  should  be  the 
first  men  of  their  time  in  virtue  and  in  abihty.  Nor  were 
her  labours  fruitless :  of  Tiberius  it  is  said,  by  one  who  con- 
demned his  measures,  that  ''he  was  ('the  present  enterprise 
set  off  his  head')  most  pure  in  life,  most  abundant  in  genius^ 
most  upright  in  purpose ;  in  fine,  adorned  with  as  many  vir- 
tues as  human  nature,  perfected  by  careful  culture,  is  capable 
of  ^."  He  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  App.  Claudius,  and 
his  sister  was  the  wife  of  Scipio  Africanus. 

As  is  usual,  various  causes  were  assigned  for  the  conduct  of 
Tib.  Gracchus.  Some  said  that  he  was  excited  by  two  Greek 
philosophers  §;  others,  by  Comeha,  who  reproached  him  that 
people  called  her  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio  instead  of  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  others,  by  jealousy  of  a  young  man  of 
his  own  age,  his  rival  in  eloquence ;  others,  by  anger  and  fear 
at  the  conduct  of  the  senate  on  the  occasion  of  the  Numan- 
tine  treaty  II .  But  by  far  the  most  probable  cause  is  that 
given  by  his  brother  Caius,  who  said  that  as  he  was  passing 
through  Etruria,  on  his  way  to  Numantia,  he  was  struck  with 

*  The  practice  of  volunteering  into  the  army  had  been  long  prevalent. 
See  the  speech  of  Lignstinus,  Liv.  xlii.  34. 
t  See  ahove,  p.  261.  %  VelL  Pat.  iL  2. 

§  Diophanes  of  Mytilene,  and  Blosius  of  Cumae  in  Campania. 
II  doeioi  Brut.  27;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  2, 
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Ae  deserted  iook  of  the  eooiitry  in  coiueqaeiioe  of  the  laige 
citstes,  and  obteryiug  that  all  those  who  were  cnltiratiDg  them 
were  riaTes^  he  hegan  to  leflect  on  a  remedy.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Roaae  he  eommnnicated  his  views  to  his  £ither4n-hnr 
App.  Ciandins^  to  P.  Mneiiis  Scserola,  the  great  jurisoansalty 
mod  to  P.  Lieinins  Crassos^  the  chief  pontiff— men  not  to  be 
aospected  of  dem^v^ — and  odier  eminent  penKms,  all  of 
whom  agreed  with  him  in  sentiment.  Enoooraged  bj  their 
opinions^  and  farther  inTited  bj  anonymons  writings  on  the 
walls  and  jpoblic  monnnients  calling  <m  him  to  resome  the 
miblic  land  for  the  poor,  he  brooght  fcnrward,  when  tribmie,  a 
ofll  prohibidiB^  any  one  from  hok&ig  more  than  five  hundred"*^ 
jogers  of  pnbhc  kmd  himself,  and  half  that  quantity  for  each 
<of  his  sons ;  and  directing  trhimTirs  to  be  appointed  aairoally 
te  dividing  the  surplus  lands  among  the  poor  citizens,  who 
were  moreover  not  to  be  permitted  to  sell  their  allotmenta. 

The  wealthy  exclaimed  against  this  law  as  a  crying  imas- 
tioe :  they  had,  they  said,  i^erited  this  property  from  their 
Others,  or  fairly  purchased  it ;  they  had  rec^ved  it  in  dowry 
with  their  wires^  and  nven  it  in  dowry  with  their  daughters ; 
they  had  laid  out  dieir  money  on  it  in  buildings  and  pknta- 
tions ;  they  had  borrowed  or  lent  money  on  it ;  the  tombs  of 
the  fathers  of  many  were  on  these  estates,  so  long  had  they 
been  in  their  families.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  complain- 
ed of  the  state  of  misery  to  which  they  had  been  reduced ; 
they  enumerated  the  campaigns  in  which  these  lands  had  been 
acquired  by  the  blood  of  their  fathers ;  they  upbraided  the  rich 
witn  their  want  of  feelins  and  patriotism  in  preferring  faitUess 
barbarian  slaves  to  free  atieens  and  brave  soldiers.  The  people 
of  the  eoleciies,  municipal  townsf  ,  and  othefn  who  had  any 
oottoera  in  this  land,  flocked  to  Rome  as  the  time  for  putting 
die  law  to  the  vote  drew  nigh,  and,  as  they  saw  reason  to  hope 
or  fear  from  it,  sided  with  one  party  or  the  other. 

Oracchus  himself,  excited  by  the  magnitude  and  antici- 
fmted  good  of  his  object,  and  warmed  by  opposition,  exerted 
all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  in  his  harangues  from  the 
Bostra.  The  beasts  of  the  field  in  Italy,  he  said,  had  their 
holes  and  dens  to  lie  in,  while  those  who  fonght  and  died  £ar 
It  partook  of  its  light  and  air,  but  of  nought  dse,  wandoiBg 
about  houseless  and  homeless  with  their  wives  and  children. 
It  was  a  mockery  of  the  generals  to  call  on  their  men  in 

*  The  Xpttonw  of  Livy  (in  some  MSS.)»  and  the  Ancter  de  Vbk  JUnitt 
oh.  64.),  my  a  ihonMnd. 
t  These  were  the  Latin  and  Italiaa  tenw.    Webdhr,  &  SS,wttL. 


MttJe  to  fight  for  j^eir  aUara  and  the  tombs  <«fibck  £ab^ 
af  80  many  Eomaas  not  one  had  a  family  altar  or  tombs  thej 
foDght  and  died  lor  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  othera:  tli^ 
vere  <»lled  the  lords  of  the  world,  while  they  had  not  a  9sA 
of  their  own*  Be  asked  the  wealthy  if  slaves  veie  hetter, 
hraver,  or  more  faithful  than  freemiw :  be  showed  them  that 
hj  thus  diminishing  the  free  population  they  were  running  the 
nsk  not  only  of  not  making  the  further  conquests  to  which 
tJiey  aspired,  but  of  losing  to  the  public  enemies  the  landa 
&xev  abeady  possessed.  He  bade  them  cast  their  eyes  on  Sicily, 
vaa  there  mark  the  evils  and  the  danger  of  an  immense  slave- 
population*.  He  finally  told  tliem  that  if  th^  cheerfoll^ 
£ 'elded  up  what  they  held  beyond  the  limits  mScified  in  his 
w,  they  should  have  the  remainder  in  absolute'  property, 
and  be  raven  an  adequate  remuneration  for  the  mon^  they 
had  laid  out  on  what  they  surrendered.  He  then  desired 
&e  derk  to  read  out  the  biU« 

But  the  rich,  fearing  to  make  any  opposition  in  their  own 
persons,  had  engaged  M.  Octavius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  on 
their  side,  and  he  interposed  his  veto.  The  derk  therefore 
atoi^ped  reading.  Gracchus  then  put  the  matter  off  till  the 
next  market-day ;  but  with  no  better  success,  for  Octavius  again 
mterposcML  6racchu»  appointed  another  day,  and  judging  that 
Octavius'  opposition  proceeded  from  his  being  a  holder  of  pub« 
Uc  land,  he  offered  to  make  good  out  of  his  own  fortune  any 
loss  he  might  sustain.  Findmg  him  obstinate  he  suspended  by 
his  intercession  the  functions  of  all  the  magistrates  till  his  bill 
shoidd  have  passed,  and  he  placed  his  seal  on  the  temple  of 
Saturn^  that  the  qusesUMSs  might  take  nothing  into  or  out  of 
itf.  The  wealthy  now  assumed  the  garb  of  mourners ;  they 
at  the  same  time  hud  plots  for  the  life  of  Ghracchua,  who  aware 
of  them  went  constantly  armed  with  a  dagger,  taking  care  to 
let  it  be  seen. 

Another  assembly-day  came :  the  people  were  preparing  to 
vote,  when  Octavius  again  interposed;  tney  lost  patiencet,  and 
were  about  to  have  recourse  to  violence;  but  Manlius  and 
Fuivius,  two  consulars,  with  tears  impkored  Gracchus  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  senate.  He  snatdied  up  his  bill  and  ran  with 
It  into  the  senate-house;  but  there  the  party  of  the  rich  was 
too  .stroi^  for  him :  he  came  out  again,  and  iu  sight  of  the 

"*■  jLppian,  i.  9. 

t  A«  this  was  the  traa8iii7,iliuf*asiHiat  we  Slow  ^»U«f«piiV<Atf«i]p» 
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people  besought  Octavius  to  ^ye  over  his  opposition ;  and  when 
he  could  not  prevail  he  declared  that  the  public  weal  must  not 
be  endangerea  by  their  disputes,  and  that  one  or  other  of  them 
must  be  deprived  of  his  office.  He  then  desired  Octavius  to 
put  the  question  of  his  deposition  to  the  vote,  and  on  his  re* 
nisal  he  said  that  he  would  propose  that  of  Octavius.  The  as- 
sembly was  then  dismissed. 

Next  day  he  proposed  the  question ;  the  first  or  prserogative 
tribe  having  voted  for  it,  he  conjured  Octavius  to  change,  but 
in  vain.  When  seventeen  tribes  had  voted,  he  again  implored 
him :  Octavius,  who  was  naturally  of  a  mild  and  moderate 
temper,  hesitated  and  was  silent ;  but  on  looking  at  the  rich, 
false  shame  overcame  him,  and  he  persisted;  the  eighteenth 
tribe  then  voted,  and  he  ceased  to  oe  a  tribune.  Gracchus, 
ordered  one  of  his  officers,  a  freedman,  to  pull  him  down ;  the 
people  rushed  to  seize  him,  the  rich  to  defend  him,  and  he 
escaped  with  some  difficulty.  Q.  Mummius  was  forthwith 
chosen  in  his  place. 

Gracchus  now  carried  his  law  without  opposition ;  he  him- 
self, his  young  brother  Caius,  and  App.  Claudius  his  father- 
in-law,  were  appointed  triumvirs  for  dividing  the  lands.  The 
senate,  at  the  instigation  of  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  an  extensive 
holder  of  public  land,  had  the  meanness  and  folly  to  insult 
Gracchus  by  refusing  him  a  tent  (a  thing  always  given  to  tri- 
umvirs), and  by  assigning  him  only  4^  asses  a  day  for  his 
expenses. 

Just  at  this  time  Eudemus,  of  Pergamus,  happening  to  ar- 
rive with  the  will  of  king  Attains,  Gracchus  proposed  that  the 
royal  treasures  should  be  brought  to  Rome,  and  divided  among 
those  to  whom  land  should  be  assigned,  to  enable  them  to 
purchase  cattle  and  farming  implements.  He  further  main- 
tained that  it  was  for  the  people,  not  the  senate,  to  regulate 
the  dominions  of  the  deceased  monarch.  This  assertion  galled 
the  senate,  and  Q.  Pompeius  a  tribune-elect  rose  and  asserted 
that  being  Gracchus*  neighbour  he  knew  that  Eudemus  had 
given  him,  as  the  future  king  of  Rome,  the  diadem  and  purple 
robe  of  Attalus.  Q.  Metellus  reproached  him  with  his  allow- 
ing the  poorer  citizens  to  light  him  home  at  night,  whereas 
when  his  father  was  censor  people  used  to  put  out  their  lights 
as  he  was  going  home,  lest  he  should  know  that  they  kept  late 
hours.  Others  said  other  things ;  but  what  most  injured  Grac- 
chus, even  with  his  own  party,  was  the  deposition  of  Octavius. 
Being  aware  of  this  he  entered  into  a  public  justification  ot 
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his  conduct  on  that  occasion ;  bat  his  aiguments  thoagh  in- 
genious are  not  conTincing*. 

The  nobility  made  no  secret  of  their  intention  to  take  yen* 
geance  on  Gracchus  when  he  should  have  become  again  a  pri* 
Tate  man,  and  his  friends  saw  no  safety  for  him  but  in  bemg 
re-elected.  To  secure  his  election  he  declaretl  his  intention  of 
shortening  the  period  of  military  service,  and  to  giye  an  appeal^ 
in  civil  suits,  from  the  judges  to  the  people.  He  also  (perhaps 
to  gain  the  knights)  proposed  to  add  an  equal  number  from  the 
equestrian  order  to  the  panel  of  judges,  who  had  been  hitherto 
exclusively  senators. 

When  tiie  day  of  election  came  the  party  of  Gracchus  was 
much  more  feeble  than  usual,  for  his  chief  supporters  being 
countryfolk  were  away  getting  in  the  harvest,  and  they  did  not 
attend  to  his  summons.  He  therefore  threw  himself  on  the 
people  of  the  tovm,  and  though  the  strength  of  his  enemies  lay 
in  that  quarter  the  first  two  tribes  yoted  in  his  favour.  The 
rich  then  interrupted  the  proceedings,  exclaiming  that  the 
same  man  could  not  be  twice  tribune ;  a  dispute  arose  among 
the  tribunes,  and  Gracchus  put  off  the  election  till  the  next 
dayf.  Though  inviolate  by  his  office  he  put  on  mournings 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  day  he  went  leadmg  his  young  son 
about  with  him,  and  commending  him  to  the  care  of  nie  people^ 
as  he  despaired  of  life  for  himself.  The  people  attended  him 
home,  assuring  him  that  he  might  rely  on  them,  and  many  of 
them  kept  watch  at  his  house  during  the  night. 

In  the  morning  the  friends  of  Gracchus  having  early  occu- 
pied the  Capitol,  where  the  election  was  to  be  held,  sent  to 
summon  him.  Various  unfavourable  omens,  it  is  said,  oc- 
curred as  he  was  leaving  home,  but  his  Mend  Blosius  the 
philosopher  bade  him  despise  them.  He  went  up :  the  elec- 
tion commenced ;  the  rich  men  and  their  party  began  to  dis- 
turb it ;  Gracchus  made  the  sign  which  he  had  arranged  vrith 
his  friends  during  the  night,  for  recurring  to  force ;  his  party 
snatched  the  staves  from  the  officers  and  broke  them  up,  and 
girding  their  garments  about  them  fell  on  the  rich  men  and 
drove  them  off  the  ground  with  wounds  and  bruises.  The  tri- 
bunes fled :  the  priests  closed  the  doors  of  the  temple ;  some 
ran  here,  some  there,  crying  that  Gracchus  was  deposing  the 

*  Plutarch  g^ves  the  heads  of  his  speech.  Cicero  (Laws,  iii.  10.)  impntd 
the  ruin  of  Gracchus  to  his  deposition  of  his  colleague. 

t  Appian,  i.  14.  Plutarch  says  that  it  was  the  friends  of  GraechuB  who 
began  to  quarrel  when  they  found  the  election  going  against  him. 

o5 
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«dier  tribunes ;  Olivers  said  that  he  was  making  himsdf  perpe- 
tual tribune  without  any  election  at  ail. 

The  senate  meantime  was  ntting  in  the  temple  of  Faith*, 
Wkea  €rTaodiu8  moved  his  hand  to  his  head  to  give  the  signal, 
aone  ran  down  crying  that  he  was  demanding  a  diadem  of  the 
people.  Scipio.Nasica  then  called  on  the  coifsul  Mucius  Scae- 
vattL  to  do  his  duty  and  save  the  republic ;  but  he  mildly  re- 
fdied  that  he  would  not  vee  force  or  put  any  one  to  death 
without  a  trial ;  and  that  if  Gracchus  made  the  people  pass  any 
IHegal  measure  they  were  not  bound  by  it.  Nasica  sprang  up, 
and  cried,  *'  Since  the  consul  is  false  to  the  state,  let  all  who 
aid  the  laws  follow  me."     Then,  regardless  of  his  dignity 

•chief  pontifiP,  and  setting  the  retention  of  the  public  land  of 
which  he  held  so  large  a  portion  before  all  things,  he  threw 
the  skirt  of  his  mantle  over  his  hea^  as  a  signal  to  his  party, 
and  began  to  ascend  the  Capitol.  A  number  of  senators, 
knights,  and  others,  wrapping  thdr  mantles  round  their  arms, 
followed  him ;  the  crowd  gave  way  through  respect ;  they 
{matched  the  staves  from  the  Gracchians,  broke  up  the  forms 
and  benches,  and  laid  about  with  them  on  all  sides.  Some  of 
the  Crnochians  were  precipitated  down  the  steep  sides  of  the 
liili ;  about  three  hundred  were  slain,  and  among  them  Grao- 
eiius  himself,  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  by  the  statues  of  the 
kings ;  or  according  to  another  account,  by  a  blow  with  a 
piece  of  a  seat  from  one  of  his  colleagues,  as  he  was  running 
down  the  clivus  of  the  hill.  In  the  night  the  bodies  of  all  the 
slain  were  flung  into  the  Tiber,  that  of  Gracchus  included, 
whidi  his  murderers  refused  to  the  entreaties  of  his  brother. . 
Some  of  his  friends  were  driven  into  exile ;  others,  among 
wliom  was  Diophanes,  were  put  to  death.  Blosius  when  taken 
before  the  consuls  declared  that  he  had  done  everything  in 
obedience  to  Gracchus.  "  What,''  said  Lsehus,  "  if  he  had 
ordered  yon  to  bum  the  Capitol?"  Blosius  said  Uiat  Grac- 
tihiis  would  have  given  no  such  order ;  but  when  pressed  he 
answered  that  he  would  have  obeyed  it,  as  it  must  in  sudi 
case  have  been  for  the  public  good.  Strange  to  say,  he  was 
suffered  to  escape  I 

Thus  for  the  first  time  for  centuries  was  blood  shed  in  civfl 
contest  in  Rome, — a  prelude  to  the  atrocities  which  were  soot 
to  be  of  e very-day  occurrence.     To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the 

*  Appian,  i.  16.  VaL  Max.  liL  2. 17.    Aa  this  temple  waa  mrthe  Cafriiel, 
and  as  Kadca  and  hia  followen  oiefNil,  it  k  psriiapa  the  temple  of  Conoord 
^bat  is  mesBt. 


BonsA  Msrifcoesa^,  «piii  teih0ir<0imT]dtiiii^ 
firafc<»iiaed€ii3l'iii8caBd^  ^and^beirooafteiiiptaf  lain:,  dmnesncl 
bwMB,  apnidded  the  temple  of  Jvpsler  OptuniiB  Mazunns  wiA 
the  Bacued  blood  of  a  tnlnine,  and  tanght  tbe  people  to  despise 
tbe  majesty  of  office  mid  tine  sanctitj  of  religioii. 

Tbe  senate  pxonoanoed  tbe  death  of  Grraccbus  and  bis  frieiids 
to  be  an  act  of  jasfioe* ;  but  tbe  people  were  so  'imbittetied 
against  Nasica  tibat  be  deemed  it  advisable  to  go  oat  of  tbeir 
s^t ;  and  though  bk  office  of  ebief  pontiff  bonnd  bim  not  to 
Jeaye  Italy,  be  obtamedfnmi  tbe  senate  Bjreeleg^twn  to  Asia, 
vbere  after  wandering  about  for-  some  time  be  died  at  Pergamus. 

Scipio  Airicanus  was  in  Spain  at  tbis  time,  and  it  is  said  tbat 
witen  be  beard  of  tbe  deatb  of  Tib.  Graccbus,  be  cried  cut  in 
ibB  words  of  Homer, 

Thus  perish  all  who  venture  on  Bueh  deeds !  f 

And  when,  after  bis  return  (621),  tbe  tribune  Garbo  demanded 
of  bim  before  tbe  people  wbat  be  tbougbt  of  tbe  deatb  of 
Tib.  Gracchus,  be  replied  tbat  be  was  justly  ^lain  if  be  bad  a 
design  of  seizing  on' tbe  government^.  At  this  tbe  assembly 
groaned  and  hooted  at  bim,  but  be  said«  "  How  should  I,  who 
so  oft  have  heard  undismayed  the  shouts  of  armed  enemies, 
be  moved  by  those  of  you  to  whom  Italy  is  but  a  stepdame§?" 
The  agrarian  law  also  caused  Scipio  to  sink  in  the  popular 
favour ;  for  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  C.  Papirius  Garbo,  who 
were  made  triumvirs  in  the  place  of  Tib.  Gracchus  and  of 
App.  Glaudius  (who  Was  dead),  finding  that  those  who  held 
the  public  land  did  not  give  in  an  account  of  it^  invited  in- 
formers to  come  forward.  Immediately  there  sprang  up  a  rank 
crop  of  legal  suits ;  for  those  Italians  to  whom  tbe  senate  had 
xe-granted  their  bmds,  and  those  who  had  purchased,  were 
required  to  produce  their  title-deeds ;  but  some  bad  been  lost, 
others  were  ambiguous,  and  time  and  onie  cause  or  another 
bad  produced  such  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  various 
possessions,  that  tbe  encroachments  of  the  rich  could  not  be 
ascertained  with  any  exactness,  so  that  no  man  was  sure  of 
his  property  II . 

*  Cicero  QPlanc.  36.)  says  that  Machis  appfaiuded  and  dsfended  the  deed 
o£  Iksica.    This  hardly  aecoids  with  his  approval  of  Gracchus'  project. 

f  *0»  ajr6\oiTO  xal  aXXw,  }>  rw  roiavra  ye  jM^ot.     Od.  i.  47. 

t  Cic.  De  Qrat  ii.  25. 

$  Meaning  that  they  were  mostly  freedmen,  not  genuine  Roman  dtixena* 

ij  The  effect  of  the  mnt^mowmrtmiQiEk  the  re%n  of  our  king  ^Bdward  I# 
was  similar. 
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In  ibis  state  of  things  the  Italians  applied  to  Scipio  Afri* 
canns,  under  whom  so  many  of  Uiem  had  senrckl,  to  advocate 
their  cause.  Not  venturing  openly,  on  account  of  the  people* 
to  impugn  the  agrarian  law,  he  contented  himself  with  repre* 
senting  mat  it  was  not  right  that  those  who  were  to  divide  the 
lands  should  be  the  judges  of  what  was  public  or  not.  As  this 
seemed  reasonable,  the  consul  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  (623) 
was  appointed  to  act  as  judge ;  but  not  liking  the  office  he 
marched  with  an  army  into  Illyria,  under  the  pretext  of  some 
disturbance  there.  The  whole  matter  came  to  a  stop :  the 
people  were  enraged  with  Scipio,  and  his  enemies  gave  out 
that  it  was  his  desisn  to  abrogate  the  law  by  force.  One 
evening  Scipio  went  home  from  the  senate  in  perfect  health, 
attended  by  the  senators  and  a  large  concourse  of  the  Latins 
and  the  alUes.  He  got  ready  a  writing-table  in  order  to  set 
down  in  the  night  what  he  intended  to  say  to  the  people  next 
day.  In  the  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  but  without 
any  wound.  Of  the  nature  and  cause  of  his  death  there  were 
various  opinions :  some  said  it  was  natural*,  others  that  he  put 
an  end  to  himself;  others  that  his  wife  Sempronia,  the  sister 
of  the  Gracchi,  (for  whom  he  had  tittle  affection  on  account 
of  her  ugliness  and  her  sterility,)  and  it  was  even  added  with 
the  aid  of  her  mother  Cornelia,  strangled  him,  that  he  might 
not  abrogate  the  law  of  Gracchusf.  His  slaves,  it  is  also  sajd> 
declared  that  some  strangers  who  were  introduced  at  the  rear 
of  the  house  had  strangled  him :  and  the  triumvirs  Carbo  and 
Fulvius  are  expressly  named  as  the  assassins^.  Those  who 
know  how  virulent  and  how  tittle  scrupulous  of  means  parties 
were  ih  ancient  times,  will  probably  feel  dispose^  to  suspect  that 
he  was  murdered,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  by  what  party  §.  At 
all  events  no  judicial  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  conqueror  of 
Carthage  had  only  a  private  funeral  ||. 

Scipio  Afncanus  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  characters 
in  Roman  story.  As  a  general  he  was  brave  and  skilftd ;  and 
though  he  had  not  the  opportunities  of  displaying  military 
talents  of  the  highest  order,  success  attended  all  his  operations^ 

*  Which  Yelleius  says  was  the  more  general  account. 

t  Appian,  i.  20.  Cicero,  Somn.  Scip.  2.  Liv.  Epit.  lix.  Cicero's  alia* 
sion  may  be  to  C.  Gracchus,  who  was  suspected.    Plut.  C.  Grac.  10. 

t  Cicero,  Ad  Fam.  ix.  21 ;  Ad  Quint,  ii.  3 ;  De  Nat.  Deor.  iL  5.  iiL  32. 
Pint,  as  aboTC. 

§  See  the  similar  fate  of  the  tribune  Genucius,  above,  p.  77. 

i;  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  X.  43, 60. 
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and  he  cannot  be  charged  with  any  errors.  He  was  of  a  noble 
generons  spirit  in  all  his  deaUngs,  and  in  money  matters  he 
acted  with  a  tiberaUty  that  was  thought  surprising  in  a  Roman* 
Scipio  was  moreover  an  accomplished  scholar ;  he  was  the  pu-* 
pil  of  Polybius  and  Pansetius,  and  the  patron  of  the  elegant 
poet  Terence,  who  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  him  and 
nis  friend  Laelius  for  many  of  the  graces  of  his  dramas. 

For  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Tib.  Gracchus  his  bro* 
ther  Cains  seems  to  have  abstained  from  public  affairs.  In 
626-  he  was  appointed  quiestor  to  the  consul  L.  Aurelius 
Orestes,  who  was  going  out  to  take  the  command  in  Sardinia. 
Tbis  appointment  gave  much  joy  to  the  nobility,  who  had  been 
greatly  troubled  by  the  eloquence  which  he  had  lately  dis- 
played in  tlie  defence  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  at  the  favour 
shown  him  by  the  people.  We  are  assured*  that  on  this  occa- 
sion Gracchus  had  a  dream,  in  which  his  brother  appeared  to 
him  and  said,  that  linger  as  he  might  he  must  die  the  same 
death  that  he  had  died.  The  conduct  of  Gracchus  during  his 
quaestorship  was  deserving  of  every  praise. 

The  next  year  (627),  to  the  mortification  of  the  senate,  M. 
Fulvius  Flaccns  was  chosen  one  of  the  consuls.  Aware  of  the 
impoUcy  of  alienating  the  Italians  by  putting  them  in  appre- 
hension for  their  lands,  Fulvius  proposed  to  conciliate  and 
compensate  them  by  granting  them  the  Eoman  civic  franchise, 
and  he  prepared  a  law  to  Uiat  effect.  The  senators  admo- 
nished and  entreated  him  to  no  purpose ;  he  persisted  in  his 
measure :  but  just  then  the  Massilians  having  sent  to  implore 
aid  against  the  Salluvian  Gauls,  Fulvius  was  induced  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army  sent  to  their  retief ;  and  his  victories 
in  this  and  the  following  year  gained  him  the  honour  of  a  tri- 
umph (629). 

The  Latins  and  the  Italians,  who  had  gladly  consented  to 
accept  the  honour  of  citizenship  in  lieu  of  the  disputed  lands, 
were  highly  provoked  at  their  disappointment,  and  many  of 
their  states  besan  to  think  of  appealing  to  arms.  The  people 
of  Fregellfe  did  actually  revolt,  but  they  were  betnyed  by  Nu- 
mitorius  Pullus,  one  of  their  chiefs,  to  the  preetor  L.  Opimius, 
who  was  sent  with  an  army  against  them.  Opimius  razed  the 
town,  and  this  severity  deterred  the  people  of  the  other  towns 
from  rebellion. 

AureUus  had  now  been  two  years  in  Sardinia,  and  the  se- 

*  The  annalist  Coelius  Antipater  (ly?.  Cic.  De  Div.  1 26.)  said  that  he  had 
it  from  C.  Gracchus^Qwn  lips. 
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^  Hien^  tk^  dua^ed  the  troops,  contiinied  Jum  m  Im 
eaaaaauady  tlmikiiig  that  Gracchus  would  not  quit  his  geuendi 
hot  'Giaoehiia,  aeeiug  thebr  object,  became  iadignant,  and  saiied 
«t«noe  for  Borne  (628).  His  enemies  exdaimed,  his  Mends 
tiiere  offended,  at  such  unusual  conduct;  but  he  defended 
luBself  before  the  censors,  and  proved  that  he  was  justified  in 
acting  as  he  had  done.  The  nobles  then  charged  him  with 
iMrving  excited  the  Fregellians  to  their  revolt,  .but  he  easily 
cleared  hunself.  He  then  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
dM  'Office  of  tribune,  and  on  the  day  of  election  such  multi- 
tudes of  'citizens  floeked  to  Borne  from  all  parts  of  Italy  that 
tiie  Fomm  could  not  contain  them,  and  numbers  gave  their 
"votes  from  the  house-tops. 

Boon  after  he  had  entered  on  his  ofBce  (629)  he  l»rought 
Ibrward  two  laws,  one  declaring  any  person  who  had  been  de- 
firived  of  one  office  by  the  people  incapable  of  holding  any 
4P&er ;  a  second  making  it  penal  for  a  magistrate  to  proceed 
against  any  person  capitally  without  the  consent  of  the  people*, 
^e  first  was  directed  against  the  deposed  tribune  Octavius ; 
Imt  he  gave  up  this  bill  on  vthe  entreaty  of  Cornelia,  to  whom 
Octavius  was  related ;  the  other  was  leveled  at  P.  Popillius 
liBenas,  who  as  consul  had  conducted  the  inquiiy  against  the 
liiends  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  who  now  fearing  to  stand  a  trial, 
left  Italy.  Gracchus  then  had  the  following  laws  passed : — 1 . 
A  renewal  of  his  brother's  agrarian  law.  2.  One  forbidding 
iSbe  enlistment  of  any  one  under  seventeen  years  of  age.  3.  One 
Ibr  clothing  the  soldiers  without  making  any  deduction  £rom 
tiieir  pay  on  that  account.  4.  One  for  makmg  roads  through 
Italy.  5.  One  for  selling  com  to  the  citizens  every  month  out 
of  the  public  granaries  at  {-  as  (senUsse  et  triente)  the  modivs, 
or  peckf,  for  which  purpose  he  directed  the  revenues  of  At- 
tains' kingdom  to  be  let  by  the  censors^. 

Such  were  the  measures  of  Gracchus  in  his  first  tribunate. 
The  law  for  making  roads  was  eminently  useful,  and  he  de- 
voted much  of  his  attention  to  them.  They  were  straight  and 
level,  with  bridges  where  requisite,  and  milestones  placed  all 
dbng  them.  His  frumentary  law  was  a  poor-law  of  the  worst 
^id ;  it  drained  the  treasury,  and  drew  to  Borne  an  idle  -tur- 
%«lent  population.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  his  mo- 
tives in  passing  it  could  have  been  pure ;  it  was  afterwards  !•- 
pealed  with  the  full  consent  of  the  people  §.    Gracchus  also 

*  Cioero,  BaUrius,  4.    Cat  iv.  5.  f  lav.  BpH.  Ix. 

t  Cic  Yerres,  Ui.  6.  §  Id.  Brat.  62. 
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giiiied  hmsfox  iraCh  tiie  people  c^  the  provinceB  lihis  year  by  tbe 
following  act.  The  prooonsul  Q.  f'abius  hwnng  sent  from 
Spain  a  large  qumtitj  of  com  extorted  from  the  proTiiiciaLs» 
&  aenataa-consiik  was  made  on  the  motion  of  GbriiochnSy  oi^ 
dering  the  com  to  be  sold  and  the  price  returned  to  the  Sp»" 
luardi^  and  reprimanding  Fabitts  for  hia  conduct. 

By  a  dause  in  the  laws  lately  passed,  the  people  had  been 
empowered  to  re-elect  any  tribune  who  had  not  had  time  to 
complete  a  measure  whicm  he  had  brought  forward ;  accord- 
ingly Gracchus  was  chosen  one  of  the  tribunes  for  the  next 
year  also  (630).  On  this  occasion  he  gave  a  strong  proof  of 
ois  influence  over  the  people.  He  said  to  them  one  S&j  that  he 
had  a  £iyonr  to  ask,  but  he  would  not  complain  if  they  refused 
him ;  and  while  all  were  wondering  what  it  mi^t  be,  and  if 
he  wanted  them  to  make  him  consul  as  well  as  tribune,  he 
brought  forward  C.  Pannius  Strabo,  and  recommended  him 
for  the  consulate.  His  object  was  to  keep  out  L.  Opimius,  a  de- 
termined oligarch ;  and  he  succeeded,  for  Fannius  was  chosen 
with  Cn.  Domitius. 

The  first  measure  of  Gracchus  in  his  renewed  tribunate  was 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  taking  the  judicial  power  from 
the  senate,  who  had  enjoyed  it  from  the  time  of  the  kings,  and 
giving  it  to  the  knights.  As  the  senatorial  judges  had  of  late 
dbown  scandalous  partiality  in  the  cases  of  some  goTcmors  of 
prorinces,  the  senate  was  ashamed  to  make  any  oppositioi^ 
and  the  law  passed.  It  is  said  that  when  proposing  this  law 
from  the  Rortra,  instead  of  facing  the  Comitium  as  had  hitherto 
been  the  custom,  he  turned  to  the  Forum*,  thereby  intimatine 
that  the  power  of  the  state  was  in  the  people ;  and  he  continued 
this  practice.  It  is  also  said  that  when  the  law  had  passed  he 
cried  out  that  he  had  destroyed  the  senate.  Yet  lie  at  the  same 
time  proposed  and  carried  a  law  directing  that  the  senate  should 
every  year  before  the  election  decide  what  provinces  should 
be  prorogued  and  what  be  allotted  to  the  persons  about  to  be 
elected  to  office,  and  that  with  respect  to  the  consular  provinces 
no  tribune  should  have  the  power  of  interceding.  Gracchus 
next  proposed  a  law  for  communicating  the  civic  franchise  to 
the  Latins  and  the  Italians,  and  extending  Italy  to  the  Alps. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  law  passed,  and  it  is  likely  that  it 

*  He  WIS  not  the'  fifit  to  do  so;  for  in  007  C.  Licniiiis  Cnssos,  wImr 
proposiiif  a  law  Cor  aiviag  the  choice  of  members  of  the  sacnd  colleges  U 
the  people,  had  faced  the  Forum.    Cicero,  Laelius,  25. 
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injured  him  with  ihe  people,  to  gratify  whom  he  proposed  send* 
ing  colonists  to  Capaa  and  Tarentum. 

The  senate  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  consul  Fannius 
oyer  to  their  side ;  hut  not  deeming  this  enough,  thej  adopted 
a  new  system  of  tactics ;  they  directed  M.  Livius  Drusus>  one 
of  the  tribunes,  a  man  of  birth,  wealth,  and  eloquence,  and 
entirely  devoted  to  them,  to  endeavour  to  outbid  Gracchus  for 
populmty.  Drusus  therefore  proposed  that  twelve  colonies 
of  three  thousand  persons  each  should  be  founded,  that  the 
rent  imposed  by  the  Sempronian  law*  on  the  lands  which  were 
or  were  to  be  divided  should  be  remitted,  and  decemvirs  be 
appointed  for  dividing  them.  He  also  brought  in  a  bill  ex-  > 
tending  immunity  from  corooral  punishment  in  the  army  to 
the  Latins  and  the  allies.  These  bills  were  readily  passed  by 
the  people,  and  Drusus  now  rivaled  Gracchus  in  popularity ; 
and  as  he  declared  that  he  was  acting  entirely  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  senate,  who  gave  a  cheerful  assent  to  all  his  mea- 
sures, that  body  also  rose  in  the  popular  favour.  Drusus  had 
a  further  advantage  over  Gracchus  in  that  he  abstained  from 
handhng  the  public  money,  and  he  appointed  others,  not  him- 
self, to  lead  his  colonies. 

Gracchus  was  absent  at  this  time.  The  tribune  Rubriud  had 
selected  as  the  site  of  a  colony  the  spot  where  Carthage  had 
stood,  and  which  Scipio  had  devoted  to  be  a  waste  for  ever, 
and  Gracchus  and  his  friend  Fulvius  Flaccus  had  been  sent  to 
lay  out  the  colony,  which  was  to  be  named  Junoniaf.  Various 
unpropitious  signs  we  are  told  appeared ;  a  violent  wind  shook 
and  broke  the  first  standard,  swept  the  sacrifices  off  the  altar 
and  carried  them  beyond  the  bounds,  and  wolves  (the  sacred 
animals  of  the  sire  of  the  founder  of  Rome)  plucked  up  the 
boundary-marks  and  bore  them  away^.  Gracchus  however 
persisted,  and  after  remaining  there  seventy  days  he  returned 
to  Italy  to  collect  his  colonists.  Finding  his  influence  on  the 
wane  he  moved  down  from  the  Palatine,  on  which  he  resided, 

*  That  is,  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  Laws  were  always  called  after  the  gentile 
name  of  their  proposer ;  thus  Salla's  were  the  Cornelian,  Caesar's  the  Jalian, 
laws.  •• 

t  After  Juno,  or  Astarte,  the  patron-deity  of  Carthage.  Yirg.  Mn.  i. 
15.    This  was  the  first  colony  formed  out  of  Italy.    Veil.  i.  15. 

t  Appian  says  it  was  after  the  return  of  Gracchus  that  the  prodigy  of  the 
wolves  (the  only  one  he  mentions)  occurred,  and  that  he  and  Fulvius  said 
it  was  an  invention  of  the  senate,  who  wanted  a  pretext  for  doing  awap 
with  the  colony. 
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to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forum^  where  the  lower  sort  of 
people  mostly  dwelt^  to  prove  his  deyotion  to  them.  But  his 
measure  of  setting  the  Italians  on  a  level  with  them  was  too 
unpalatable  to  be  digested  by  the  populace  of  Rome,  who«  as 
is  always  the  case,  were  as  fond  of  monopoly,  as  jealous  of 
their  privileges  tmd  as  heedless  of  justice  in  maintaining  them, 
as  any  oHgarchs  whatever.  When  he  proposed  anew  the 
granting  the  franchise  to  the  alHes,  the  consul  Fannius,  at  the 
desire  of  the  senate,  issued  an  order  forbidding  any  who  were 
not  quahfied  to  vote  to  be  in  the  city  or  within  five  miles  of  it 
on  the  day  of  voting.  Gracchus,  on  the  other  hand,  gave 
public  notice  to  the  Italians  that  he  would  protect  them  if  mey 
'Stayed.  He  however  did  not,  for  he  looked  calmly  nn  while 
one  of  his  own  Italian  friends  was  seized  and  dragged  away  by 
the  Hctors,  probably  feeling  that  he  could  not  now  rely  on  the 
people,  in  his  anxiety  to  gain  whom  he  had  also  offended  his 
own  colleagues :  for  when,  on  the  occasion  of  a  combat  of 
gladiators  to  be  given  in  the  Forum,  they  had,  as  usual,  erected 
scaffolds  around  it  in  order  to  let  the  seats,  Gracchus  desired 
them  to  pull  them  down,  that  the  poor  might  see  the  sport 
without  payment.  As  they  took  no  heed  of  him,  he  waited 
till  the  night  before  the  show,  when  collecting  a  body  of  work- 
men he  demolished  the  scaffolds  and  left  the  place  clear  for  the 
Eopulace,  by  whom  this  paltry  piece  of  demagogy  was  of  course 
ighly  applauded. 

The  time  of  elections  now  came  on,  and  Gracchus  stood  a 
third  time  for  the  tribunate ;  but  he  failed,  some  said  throueh 
the  injustice  of  his  colleagues,  who  made  a  false  return  of  ue 
votes,  but  more  probably  through  the  ill-will  of  the  people  at 
his  wanting  to  extend  the  franchise ;  and  moreover  the  senate 
succeeded  in  having  L.  Opimius,  a  man  on  whom  they  could 
rely,  raised  to  the  consulate.  They  deemed  that  they  might 
now  endeavour  to  abrogate  the  laws  of  Gracchus,  and  the 
first  attempt  was  to  be  made  on  that  of  the  African  colony* 
Gracchus  at  first  bore  their  proceedings  patiently ;  at  length, 
urged  by  Fulvius  and  his  other  friends,  he  resolved  to  collect 
his  adherents  and  oppose  force  to  force.  On  the  day  of  voting 
on  the  law  both  parties  early  occupied  the  Capitol ;  the  con- 
sul, as  usual,  offered  sacrifice ;  and  as  one  of  his  Uctors,  named 
AntiUius,  was  carrying  away  the  entrails,  he  cried  to  those 
about  Fulvius,  "  Make  way,  ye  bad  citizens,  for  the  good !  * 
They  instantly  fell  on  him  and  despatched  hhn  with  their  wri« 
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lin^Btyles*:  Gncchiu was  sorely  g^eved  Jit  tbis yiolent  deed ; 
kMt  to  Opimiiu  it  wes  a  matter  of  exultation,  and  he  called  on 
tibe  peopoe  to  avenge  it«  A  shower  of  rain,  however,  came  on 
and  dii^eflBed  the  assembly.  Opimius  thenf  called  the  senate 
together,  and,  while  they  were  deliberating,  the  body  of  An- 
li£as  was  brought,  with  loud  lamentations,  through  the  Fo- 
i«n  to  the  sesate-house  by  those  to  whom  Opimius  had  given 
it  in  charge :  he,  however,  pretended  ignorance.  The  senators 
went  out  to  look  at  it :  some  exclaim^  at  the  heinousness  of 
die  deed,  others  could  not  help  reflecting  how  different  had 
been  llie  treatment  of  the  body  of  Tib.  Gracchus  and  of  that 
of  tins  common  lictor  by  the  oligarchs.  A  decree  however 
«aa  passed  that  the  consols  should  see  that  the  state  suffered 
BO  injury^.  Opimius  then  directed  the  senators  to  arm  them- 
selves, and  ordered  the  knights  to  appear  next  morning  early, 
each  wkh  two  anned  slaves  §.  Fulvius  on  his  side  also  prepared 
fer  battle.  It  is  said  that  Gracchus,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
Feffum,  stopped  before  his  Other's  statue,  and  having  gazed  on 
it  a  long  time  in  silence  groaned  and  shed  tears.  The  people 
kept  watch  during  the  nieht  at  his  house  and  at  that  of  Ful- 
vnis ;  at  the  former  in  suenoe  and  anxiety,  at  the  latter  with 
drinking  and  revelry,  Fulvius  himself  settm^  the  example. 

In  the  moming  Opimiui^  having  occupied  the  Capitol  with 
armed  men,  assembled  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Castor. 
Summonses  to  appear  before  the  senate  and  defend  themselves 
were  sent  to  Gracchus  and  Fulvius  ;  but,  instead  of  obeying, 
tiiey  resolved  to  occupy  the  Aventine.  Fulvius,  having  armed 
hia  adherttita  with  the  Gallic  spoils  with  which  he  had  adorned 
kis  house  after  his  triumph,  moved  toward  the  Aventine,  call- 
Big  the  slaves  in  vain  to  liberty.  Gracchus  went  in  his  toga, 
Biidk  no  weai»on  but  a  small  dagger.  They  posted  themselves 
at  the  temple  of  Diana ;  and,  at  the  desire  of  Gracchus,  Ful- 
«ns  sent  his  vounger  son  to  the  senate  to  propose  an  accom- 
Bwdationu     Tkey  were  desired  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to 

*  Plutarch.    Appian  relates  this  event  somewhat  differently. 

t  Plutarch  says,  next  morning;  but  it  is  not  likdy  that  there  could  have 
heoi  snch  delay.  Appian  makes  the  death  of  Gracchus  take  place  the  fol« 
finiuigday. 

Z  "  Dent  operam  oonsules  ne  quid  respublica  detrimenti  capiat/'  was 
{he  form  of  the  decree.  It  invested  them  with  dictatorial  power.  The 
aaiiiest  instance  of  it  was  in  the  year  290.    Liv.  iii.  4. 

i  Cieero  (Cat.  i.  2.)  says  that  no  night  intervened,  and  that  Gracohns 
and.Felfins  were  slain  the  very  day  that  the  decree  was  made. 
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come  and  saj  what  ihej  would,  or  to  send  no  more  propoiak. 
Gracchus,  it  is  said,  was  fcnr  oomplnnce,  Imt  Fnlvius  and  the 
others  would  not  yield.     The  youth,  however,  was  sect  down 
a^ain ;  and  then  Opimius,  who  thirsted  for  civil  blood,  sebed 
him  as  being  no  longer  protected  by  his  office,  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  armed  men  advanced  to  the  attack. 
The  Gracchians  fled  without  making  any  resistance.     Fulvkis 
took  refuge  in  a  deserted  bath,  whence  he  was  draped  out 
and  put  to  death  with  his  eldest  son.     Gracchus,  retuing  into 
the  temple,  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  himself ;  but  two  of  his 
friends  took  the  weapon  from  him  and  forced  him  to  iy.    Am 
he  was  g(Mng,  it  is  said,  he  knelt  down,  and  stretchu^  fortk 
his  hands  prayed  to  the  goddess  that  the  Roman  people  might 
be  slaves  for  ever,  as  a  reward  for  their  ingratitude  and  trea- 
diery  to  him, — a  prayer  destined  to  be  accomplidied !     His 
pursuers  pressing  <m  him  at  the  Sublician  bndge,  his  two 
friends,  to  facilitate  his  escape,  .stood  and  maintamed  it  aguMt 
t3MiB  till  they  were  both  slain.     Giacchus  in  vain  implored 
aome  one  to  supply  him  with  a  horse:  then  fnding  esci^ 
hopeless,  he  turned,  with  a  faithful  slave  who  aeeompaaied 
ham,  into  the  grove  of  the  goddess  Furina,  where  he  ordered 
kiB  slave  to  despatch  him :  the  dave  obeyed,  and  then  slew 
huDseif  over  his  body.     The  heads  of  Gracchus  and  Fulvim 
were  cat  off  aod  bnw^ht  to  Opimius,  who  had  promised  their 
weight  in  gold  for  them ;  and  the  person  who  brou^t  the  former 
is  nod  to  ha^e  previously  taken  out  the  bram  and  filled  it  widi 
lead  * .    Their  bodies  and  those  of  their  adherents,  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  thousandf,  were  flung  into  the  Tiber,  their  pro- 
perties were  confiscated,  tbehr  wives  were  forbidden  to  put  on 
monrwing,  and  Licinia,  the  wife  of  Gracchus,  was  even  deprived 
of  her  dower,  contrary  to  the  opinioa  of  Mudus  Scsevola.   Opi- 
mius, by  way  of  clemem^,  gave  the  young  Fulvius,  whom  he 
had  <cast  into  prison,  the  choice  of  the  mode  of  his  death, 
&oagh  what  his  crime  was  it  is  not  ea^  to  see^.     To  crown 
9XL,  having  purified  the  city  by  order  of  the  senate,  Opimius 
bnilt  a  temple  to  Concord§ ! 

Plutarch  oo«|Mres  the  Gracdii  with  the  two  last  kings  of 

*  Hisname  was  Septimnleiiu,  and  lie  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Graccliiu. 
(Sc  De  Orat.  iL  67.    PKn.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiii.  3. 

f  Orosins  (v.  12.),  whe  wrot«  from  livy,  says  that  only  250  were  fAtSm 
on  the  Aventine,  but  that  Opimius  afterwards  put  to  death  more  than  3000 
persons.  Without  trial,  who  were  inofitly  innocent. 

t  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  7. 

§  One  night  the  foUonving  iambic  line  was  pnt  under  the  inscriptioa  of 
the  temple : — "  Yecordiae  ojhb  Mbm  ladt 
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Sparta;  and  the  parallel  between  Am  and  Tiberias  is  cer> 
taanly  jnst.  Both  were  actuated  by  the  purest  motiyes  ;  both 
attempted  to  remedy  an  incurable  eril ;  both  were  murdered 
by  the  covetous  oligarchs.  But  Agis  committed  no  illegal  act, 
while  the  deposition  of  Octarius  plainly  violated  the  constitu- 
tion. The  comparison  of  C.  Gracchus  with  Cleomenes  is  less 
just :  the  Roman  was  the  better  man^  though,  but  for  his  law 
mcreasing  the  power  of  the  senate,  we  might  say  that  he  was 
a  demagogue,  like  Pericles,  who  cared  not  what  evil  he  intro- 
duced provided  he  extended  his  own  influence.  In  talent  Cains 
was  beyond  his  brother  ;  his  eloquence  was  of  the  highest  or- 
der* :  and  if,  as  we  incline  to  believe,  his  views  were  pure,  he 
also  may  clahn  to  be  ranked  among  Rome's  most  illustrious 
patriots. 

With  respect  to  the  great  measure  of  the  Gracchi,  the  re- 
sumption of  the  pubUc  land,  its  legality  is  not  to  be  questioned; 
and  the  objects  proposed,  the  retief  of  the  people  and  increase 
of  the  free  population,  were  most  laudable.  But  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest  of  Italy,  during 
which  there  had  been  few  or  no  assignments  of  land ;  and  such 
dangers  are  apt  to  arise  from  disturbing  long  possession,  even 
though  not  strictly  legal  in  its  origin,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  in  any 
case  good  could  have  resulted  from  the  measure.  As  it  was, 
the  evil  was  beyond  cure ;  the  Republic  was  verfi;ing  to  its  fall, 
and  no  human  skill  could  avail  to  save  it.  Still  our  applause 
is  due  to  those  who  did  not  despair  of  it,  and  who  manfolly 
attempted  to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice  and  oorruptionf . 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  the  Gracchi  and  their 
friends,  the  nobility  have  little  claim  on  our  sympathy;  for 
they  used  their  victory  with  the  greatest  insolence  and  cruelty^. 
When  they  had  glutted  their  vengeance,  they  began  to  thii^ 
of  their  interest ;  a  law  therefore  was  passed  allowing  those 
who  had  received  lands  under  the  Sempronian  law  to  sen  them^ 
and  the  rich  soon  had  them  again  by  purchase  or  under  that 
pretext.  Sp.  Thorius,  a  tribune,  then  (645)  directed  that  no 
more  land  should  be  divided ;  that  those  who  held  it  should 
keep  it,  on  payment  of  a  quit-rent,  to  be  annually  distributed 
among  the  people  §, — a  measure,  which,  though  it  might  re- 
lieve the  poor,  had  no  effect  on  the  increase  of  the  free  popu« 
lation,  the  great  object  of  Tib.  Gracchus.    This,  however,  was 

♦  Cic.  Brut.  33. 

t  We  may  here  observe  that  the  famous  Opimian  wine  was  that  of  the 
vintage  of  this  year.    Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xiv.  4, 13. 
t  Sail.  Bell.  Jug.  42. 
f  **  Vitiosa  et  inutiU  lege.*'    Cic  Bmtof ,  36, 
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not  pleasing  to  the  oligarchs :  so  another  tribune,  to  gratify 
them,  did  away  with  the  auit-rents  altogether ;  and  thus  ended 
all  the  hopes  of  the  people. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  time  the  Roman  people  were 
thus  voting  away  their  rights  they  actually  had  the  ballot,  and 
we  may  say  universal  suffrage.  In  614  Q.  Gabinius,  a  tribune 
of  low  birth,  according  to  Cicero,  had  a  tabellarian*  law  passed,  - 
by  which  the  people  were  to  vote  with  tablets  on  the  election  of 
magistrates;  m  618  L.  Cassius,  the  well-known  rigid  judge^ 
when  tribune,  extended  this  principle  to  criminal  trials ;  and 
m  622  C.  Papirius  Carbo  further  extended  it  to  the  voting  on 
lawsf :  yet  we  see  of  how  Httle  avail  it  was.  The  ballot,  in 
fact,  though  it  might  seem  otherwise,  only  facilitates  corrup- 
tion, by  removing  shame  and  the  dread  of  reproach.  Cicero^ 
remarks  that  after  it  was  introduced  more  state-criminals 
escaped  than  when  the  people  voted  openly ;  and  we  know 
how  such  acquittals  were  obtained  by  the  plunderers  of  the 
provinces. 

L.  Opimius  was  accused  in  632  by  the  tribune  Q.  Decius 
for  having  put  citizens  to  death  without  trial ;  and  it  is  rather 
ftartling  to  find  the  consul  of  that  year,  C.  Papirius  Carbo, 
the  friend  of  the  Gracchi,  exerting  his  eloquence  (in  which  he 
excelled)  in  his  defence,  and  maintaining  that  C.  Gracchus  had 
been  justly  slain  §.  Opimius  of  course  was  acquitted.  This 
change  of  party  did  not,  however,  avail  Carbo ;  he  was  pro* 
secuted  the  next  year  (633)  by  the  young  orator  L.  Crassus, 
for  his  share,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  measures  of  the  Gracchi, 
and  seeing  no  prospect  of  escape  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Having  concluded  the  narrative  of  this  first  civil  discord, 
we  will  cast  a  glance  over  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  state  at  this 
period. 

When  Attalus  of  Pergamus  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Roman 

*  So  named  from  the  wooden  tablets  with  which  they  gave  their  votes. 

t  Cicero,  Laws,  iii.  16.  In  644  the  tribune  C.  CaeUus  had  a  law  passed  by 
which  the  centuries  were  to  vote  by  ballot  in  trials  for  treason  (perdueUh)^ 
the  only  one  which  Cassius  had  excepted.    Cic  t^. 

X  Laws,  iii.  17.  The  rule  he  here  gives  is  the  true  one :  "  Opiimatihu 
notOf  plebi  libera  sunto  (suffhigia)."  It  is  certainly  unjust  in  a  landlord,  for 
instance,  to  require  his  tenant  to  vote  against  his  conscience ;  but  the  latter 
should  reflect  how  seldom  it  is  that  the  affair  is  really  a  matter  of  conscience, 
and  how  likely  it  is  that  he  does  not  think  for  himself  in  these  matters,  and 
therefore  how  much  more  likely  it  is  that  the  landlord,  who  has  a  stake  in 
the  country,  may  have  its  real  interest  at  heart,  than  the  orator  or  journalist 
to  whom  he  pins  his  faith,  who  probably  has  not  a  stake  in  it. 

$  Cic.  De  Orat.  ii.  25 
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people  (619),  bifl  natural  brother  Aristonieiis  took  op  tacmn  to 
assert  lus  cmim  to  it.  There  was  perhaps  some  doubt  in  the 
senate  as  to  the  justice  of  their  cause ;  for  it  was  not  till  two 
Tears  after  (621)  that  Asia  was  decreed  as  a  proTinee  to  the 
consul  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  though  he  was  chief  pontilP> 
and  therefore  bound  not  to  leaye  iMj,  led  an  army  thither. 
But  thinking  more  on  booty  than  war,  he  was  defeated  and 
made  a  prisoner  in  a  battle  foup;ht  near  Smyrna,  and  he  was 
put  to  death  by  the  idctor.  Anstonicus,  however,  was  forced 
to  surrender  (623)  to  the  consul  M.  Perpema*,  and  the  kin^ 
dom  of  Attalus  became  a  Roman  province  under  the  title  ol 
Asia. 

The  Romans  had  long  entertained  the  design  of  acquiring 
dominion  in  southern  (jaul,  which  lay  between  them  and  Spain ; 
but  other  and  more  pressing  matters  had  hitherto  occupied 
their  attention,  and  no  fair  pretext  for  making  war  on  the  Gaub 
had  as  yet  presented  itself.  At  length  the  Massihans  mho 
were  their  allies  having  applied  to  them  for  aid  against  tlie 
Salluvians,  one  of  the  native  tribes,  the  consul  Fulvius  (627) 
led  an  army  into  Gaid,  where  he  gained  such  advantages  as 
entitled  him  to  a  triumph.     His  successor  C.  Sextius  (628) 

gave  the  Salluvians  a  defeat  at  a  place  afterwards  named,  from 
im  and  its  warm  springs,  Aquse  Sextiae  {Aix).  The  Alio- 
broees  and  Arvemians  were  next  attacked,  under  the  pretence 
of  their  having  given  shelter  to  the  king  of  the  Salluvians^  and 
having  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  ^duans,  who  were  the  allies 
of  Rome.  They  were  reduced  (630)  by  the  consul  On.  Do- 
mitius.  The  next  year,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  colleague  of 
Opimius,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  AUobroges,  whose 
kmg,  Betultus,  having  gone  to  Kome  to  excuse  himself  to  the 
senate,  was  detained,  and  placed  in  custody  at  Alba,  and  di- 
rections were  sent  to  bring  his- son  to  Rome  also,  as  their  pre- 
sence in  Graul  was  considered  dangerous.  In  634  the  colony 
of  Narbo  Mareius  {Narhonne)  was  founded  by  Q.  Marcius 
Rex,  and  the  Roman  dominion  in  Ghiul  now  extended  to  the 
^renees. 

*  It  it  remarkable  retpecting  Perpema  that  he  was  a  Boman  consul  with- 
eot  being  a  Boman  citizen ;  he  was  a  Greek  by  birth.  See  Val.  Max.  iii.  4, 5. 
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CHAPTER  II.* 

The  Jngmrtliine  War.— -Defeat  and  dcatk  of  AdkctfnL— Beatia  in 
— Juguriha  at  Rome. — ^Defeat  of  Aalna.^ — Met^n*  is  Alkica.*^Attaek«i 
Zama.— Negotiations  with  Jagvtha.— Taldag  of  Tkaku-— Caint  Maite. 
-^Taking  of  Capaa. — ^Takiag  of  the  Caafle  on  the  Miducha. — Sulk  aai 
Boochna.— Delivery  up  of  Jugurtha^-^His  cnd.^-Cimtaiie  War.^-Victwy 
at  AquB  8extiaB.^-Yictor7  at  VeEoellaB.r^Inaometioa  of  th«  ilavea  m 
Sicily. 

A  WAR  DOW  broke  oat,  which,  as  narrated  by  an  exeellent 
htttorianf,  displays  in  an  appalling  manner  tne  abandoned 
profligacy  and  corruption  of  tne  Roman  nobility  at  this  time. 

Micipsa  son  of  Massinissa,  kii^  of  Numidia^,  died  (634), 
learing  two  sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  with  whom  me 
joined  his  nephew  Jugurtha,  the  son  of  nis  half-brother  Muh 
tanabal,  as  a  partner  in  the  kingdom.  Ji:^rtha  was  a  yoang 
inan  of  talent,  highly  popnlar  with  the  army,  ambitious,  anid 
hungering  after  dominion  with  the  avidity  which  has  at  all  timeB 
characterised  Eastern  and  African  princes,  and  like  them  «- 
scrupulous  as  to  means.  He  had  been  incited  by  many  Romans 
of  rank  with  whom  he  was  intimate  at  Numantia,  to  seize  the 
kingdom  on  the  death  of  Micipsa,  and  assured  by  them  that 
money  was  omnipotent  at  Rome.  Accordingly  he  soon  caused 
^Hiempsal,  the  more  spirited  of  the  two  princes,  to  be  murdered ; 
and  men  Adherbal  took  up  arms  to  defend  himself,  he  de- 
feated him  and  drore  him  out  of  his  kingdom. 

Adherbal  repaired  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  followed  W 
envoys  from  Jugnrtha,  bearing  plenty  of  gold  and  silver,  whtcn 
they  distributed  to  such  effect,  that  when  the  senate  had  heard 
both  parties  they  decreed  that  ten  commissioners  should  go 
out  to  divide  the  realm  of  Micipsa  between  Adherbal  and  Jn* 
gurtha !  L.  Opimius  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission  (63S)^ 
and  Jugurtha  plied  him  and  most  of  his  colleagues  so  weU  with 
gifts  and  promises,  that  the  far  more  valuable  half  was  givoi 
to  him ;  and  so  convinced  was  he  now  of  the  venality  of  every 
one  at  Rome,  that  they  were  hardly  gone  when  he  invaded  and 
plundered  Adherbal's  dominions,  hoping  thus  to  provoke  him  to 
a  war.    But  Adherbal,  a  quiet  timid  prince,  contented  ^'      " 


*  SaUost^  BelL  Ji«.  YeUdua,  ii.  11, 12.  Plat  Marius,  1-27.  Sullst  1-^ 
the  Epitomators. 
t  C.  Sallustius  Criapna.    See  our  edition  of  his  works. 
t  See  abeive,  p.  271. 
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with  sending  an  embassy  to  complain  of  the  injury.  Jugurtha 
replied  by  re-entering  his  reahn  at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 
Adherbal  assembled  an  army ;  but  Jugurtha  fell  on  his  camp 
near  the_  town  of  Cirta,  in  the  ni^ht,  and  cut  his  troops  to 
pieces.  Adherbal  fled  to  Cirta,  which  would  have  been  taken, 
were  it  not  that  there  happened  to  be  in  it  a  great  number  of 
Italian  traders,  who  manned  the  walls  and  defended  it.  Ju- 
gurtha, aware  that  Adherbal  had  sent  to  Rome,  pressed  on  the 
.  siege  with  all  his  might,  hopingto  take  the  town  before  any 
one  could  come  to  prevent  it.  Three  commissioners,  however, 
arrived,  with  orders  for  the  kings  to  abstain  from  war,  and  de« 
eide  their  quarrel  by  equity.  Jugurtha,  allying  that  he  had 
taken  up  arms  in  self-defence,  as  Adherbal  had  plotted  against 
.  his  tife,  said  he  would  send  envoys  to  Rome  to  explain  all  mat* 
ters.  The  commissioners  then  went  away,  not  having  been 
allowed  to  see  Adherbal,  and  Jugurtha  urged  on  the  siege 
more  vigorously  than  ever. 

Two  of  Adherbal's  followers,  however,  made  their  way 
through  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  and  brought  a  letter  from 
him  to  the  senate.  Some  were  for  sending  an  armv  to  Africa ; 
but  the  influence  of  Jugurtha's  party  succeeded  in  naving  only 
a  commission  appointed,  composed  however  of  men  of  the 
highest  rank,  among  whom  was  M.  ^mihus  Scaurus,  at  that 
time  the  chief  of  the  senate,  a  man  of  talents  of  a  high  order, 
but  of  insatiable  avarice  and  ambition.  On  arriving  at  Utica 
thev  sent  orders  to  Jugurtha  to  come  to  them  in  the  province ; 
ana  having  made  one  more  desperate  but  fruitless  efibrt  to 
storm  the  town,  he  obeyed,  feanng  to  irritate  Scaurus.  But 
the  interview  was  of  no  effect,  for  after  wasting  words  in  vain 
the  commissioners  went  home.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  for  Adherbal  if  they  had  not  come  at  all ;  for  the  Italians 
in  Cirta,  convinced  that  tne  power  of  Rome  would  be  a  security 
to  them^  insisted  on  his  surrendering  the  town,  only  stipulating 
for  his  life ;  and  though  he  knew  how  little  reliance  was  to  be 
placed  on  Jugurtha's  faith,  he  yielded,  as  it  was  in  their  power 
to  compel  him.  Jugurtha  first  put  Adherbal  to  death,  with 
torture,  and  then  made  a  promiscuous  slaughter  of  the  male 
inhabitants,  the  Italian  tracfers  included  (640). 

Jugurtha's  pensioners  at  Rome  attempted  to  gloss  over  even 
this  atrocious  deed ;  but  C.  Memmius,  a  tribune-elect,  in  his 
narangues  to  the  people  so  exposed  the  motives  of  tliose  who 
advocated  his  cause,  that  the  senate  became  alarmed,  and  by 
the  Sempronian  law  Numidia  was  assigned  as  one  of  the  pro- 
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Yinces  of  the  future  consuls.    It  fell  to  L.  Calpumius  BesUa 
(641)  ;  an  army  was  levied,  and  all  preparations  were  made 
for  war.   Jugurma  was  not  a  little,  surprised  when  he  heard  of 
this.   He  sent  his  son  and  two  of  his  friends  as  envcnrs  to  Rome, 
to  bribe  as  before ;  but  they  were  ordered  to  quit  Italy,  unless 
,they  were  come  to  make  a  surrender  of  Jugurtha  and  his 
kingdom.   They  therefore  returned  without  having  effected  any 
thine.     The  consul,  who,  like  so  many  others,  was  a  slave  to 
avarice,  having  selected  as  his  legates  Scaurus  and  some  other 
men  of  influence,  T^hose  authority  he  hoped  would  defend  him 
if  he  acted  wrong,  passed  over  to  Africa  with  his  troops,  and 
made  a  brisk  inroad  into  Numidia.   Jugurtha,  mstead  or  trying 
the  chance  of  arms,  assailed  him  by  large  offers  of  money, 
displayinjg  at  the  same  time  the  difficulties  of  the  war ;  and 
Scaurus,  whose  prudence  had  hitherto  been  proof  against  all 
his  offers^ielded  at  last,  and  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
consul.     Tney  agreed  to  a  peace  with  him ;  he  came  to  the 
camp  and  made  a  surrender  of  himself,  and  delivered  to  the 
quaestor  thirty  elephants,  a  good  number  of  horses  and  cattle 
for  the  army,  and  a  small  quantity  of  money.   Bestia  then  went 
to  Rome  to  hold  the  elections,  as  his  colleague  was  dead. 
:    The  senate  were  dubious  how  to  act ;  the  disgraceful  trans- 
action was  vehemently  reprobated  by  the  people,  but  the  au- 
thority of  Scaurus  was  great  with  them.    Memmius  seized  the 
occasion  of  again  assailing  the  nobility  ;  he  detailed  their  acts 
of  cruelty  and  oppression,  he  exposed  their  avarice,  venality  and 
corruption,  and  he  finally  succeeded  in  having  the  preetor  L. 
Cassius  Longinus  sent  to  Africa  to  brine  Jueurtha  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  convict  Scaurus  and  the  others  by  his  evidence. 
Cassius  having  pledged  the  public  faith  and  his  own  (which 
was  of  equal  weight)  for  his  safety,  Jugurtha  came  with  him 
to  Home  (642).     Here,  beside  his  former  friends,  he  gained 
G.  Beebius,  one  of  Memmius'  colleagues ;  and  when  Memmius 
produced  him  before  the  people,  and,  having  enumerated  all 
his  crimes,  called  on  him  to  name  those  who  had  aided  and 
abetted  him  in  them,  Bsebius  ordered  him  not  to  answer.    The 
people  were  furious,  but  Bsebius  heeded  them  not ;  and  Ju- 
gurtha soon  ventured  on  another  murder. 
■  There  was  at  Rome  a  cousin  of  his,  named  Massiva,  the  son 
of  Gulussa,  whom  the  consul-elect,  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus, 
anxious  for  the  glory  of  a  war,  persuaded  to  apply  to  the  senate 
lor  the  kingdom  of  Numidia.     Jugurtha,  seeing  him  likely  to 
succeed,  desired  his  confidant  IfomSc^  to  have  him  put  out  of 
the  way.    Assassins  were  then,  as  in  more  modem  times^ 
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easily  to  be  procured  at  Rome.  Mastbra  was  dain,  bat  Ua 
mnrderer,  on  being  seized*  informed  a^;ainst  Bomilcar,  wlifl^ 
more  in  aceordanee  with  equity  than  with  the  kw  of  nation^ 
was  arrested.  Fifty  of  JugnrtWs  friends  gave  bail  for  him ; 
but  Jugartha  finding  this  to  be  a  ease  beyond  his  moDey,  sent 
him  away,  heedless  of  his  bail*  for  he  feared  that  his  other, 
subjects  would  be  less  zealous  to  senre  him  if  he  should  let' 
Bomilcar  suffer.  In  a  few  days  he  himself  was  ordered  to  quit 
Italy.  It  is  said  that  as  he  was  going  out  of  Rome  he  turmd* 
and  gazmg  on  it,  said,  **  Venal  city,  and  soon  to  perish  if  a 
purchaser  were  to  be  found !  '* 

Albinus  passed  oyer  to  Africa  without  d^y ;  hot,  with  all 
his  diligence,  he  was  baffled  by  Jiwurtha^  wno  neyer  would 
giye  an  opportunity  of  fighting,  and  kept  iUudii^  him  with 
offers  of  surrender.  Many  people  suspected  that  ^e  oonsid 
and  he  understood  one  another.  The  elections  bring  at  hand» 
Albinus  returned  to  Rome,  leayine  his  brother  Aulns  in  com* 
mand  of  the  army.  A  delay  haymg  occurred,  in  consequence 
of  two  of  the  tribunes  wanting  to  remain  in  office  in  opposition 
to  their  colleaeues*,  Aulus,  bopinp^  to  end  the  war  or  extort 
money  firom  Jugurtha,  led  out  his  troops  in  the  month  of 
January  (643),  and  by  long  marches  came  to  a  town  named 
Suthul,  where  the  royal  treasures  lay.  Hie  town  was  strong 
by  nature  and  art ;  Jugurtha  mocked  at  the  folly  of  the  lesate, 
and  by  holding  out  hopes  ^  surrender  drew  him  away  noBa 
it.  By  bribes  he  gained  some  of  the  centurions  and  aqvtains 
of  horse  to  promise  to  desert,  others  to  quit  their  posts :  he  then 
suddenly  assailed  the  camp  in  the  night;  a  centurion  admitted 
him ;  tne  Romans  fled  to  an  adjacent  hiU,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender,  pass  under  the  yoke^  and  engage  to  eva* 
euate  Numidia  withhi  ten  days. 

Grief,  terror,  and  indignation  preyailed  at  Rome  when  tbia 
disgraceful  treaty  was  known.  The  senate,  as  was  always- the 
ease,  pronounced  it  not  to  be  bmding.  Albinus  hastened  to 
Africa,  burning  to  efface  the  shame ;  but  he  found  the  troc^ 
in  such  a  state  of  indiscipline  that  he  could  not  yenture  on  any 
operations.  At  Rome,  the  tribune  C.  Mamilius  limetanus  took 
adyantage  of  the  state  of  public  feeling,  to  brin^  in  a  bill  for 
inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  adyised  Jugiutha 
to  neglect  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  of  those  who  had 
taken  oribes  ftom  him,  and  giyen  him  back  the  elej^iants  and 
deserter^  or  madelreaties  with  him.    The  nobility,  consdons 

*  See  enr  StUntC^  Bievs.  TIL 
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of  their  goilt,  strained  eyerj  nerve  against  the  bill ;  the  peo- 
ple, more  out  of  hatred  to  them  than  regard  for  the  republic^ 
urged  it  on  and  passed  it.  Strange  to  say,  Scauros,  one  of  ^e 
most  guiltj,  had  influence  enough  to  have  himself  chosen  among 
the  three  inquisitors  whom  the  bill  appointed.  The  inquiry 
was  prosecuted  with  great  asperity,  the  people  being  delignted 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  humbfing  the  nobiHty ;  common 
fkme  was  deemed  sufficient  evidence,  and  Opimius,  Bestia, 
Albinus  and  others  were  condemned. 

Albinus*  successor  (643)  was  Q.  Ccedlius  Metellus,  a  man 
who  was  an  honour  to  his  order,  of  high  talents,  of  stainless 
mtegrity,  of  pure  morals;  his  only  defect  was  pride,  ^'the 
common  evil  c^  the  nobility,''  as  the  historian  observes*.  He 
found  the  army  as  Scipio  Africanus  had  found  his  at  Carthage 
and  Numantta,  jsnd  he  employed  the  same  means  to  restore  its 
discipline.  Jugurtha,  aware  of  the  kind  of  man  he  had  to  deal 
vrith,  and  that  there  was  now  no  room  for  bribes,  began  to 
think  of  submission  in  earnest,  and  he  sent  envoys  offering  a 
surrender,  and  stipulating-  only  for  the  hves  of  himself  and 
his  children.  But  Metellus,  knowing  there  would  be  no  peace 
in  Africa  while  Jugurtha  lived,  treated  with  the  envoys  sepa- 
rately, and  by  large  promises  induced  some  of  them  to  engage 
to  deliver  him  up  alive  or  dead :  in  public  he  gave  them  an 
ambiguous  reply. 

In  a  few  days  he  entered  Numidia,  but  saw  no  signs  of  war ; 
the  peasantry  and  their  cattle  were  in  the  fields,  the  governors 
of  towns  came  forth  to  meet  him,  and  furnished  everything  he 
demanded.  He  put  a  garrison  into  a  large  town  named  Vaga, 
which  was  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  would  therefore  be  of 
advantage  if  the  war  was  to  continue.  Meantime  Jugurtha 
sent  a  still  more  pressing  embassy ;  but  Metellus,  as  before, 
engaged  the  envoys  to  betray  him,  and  without  promising  or 
refusing  him  the  peace  he  sought  waited  for  them  to  perform 
their  engagements. 

Jugurtha,  finding  himself  assailed  by  his  own  arts,  and  that 
all  hopes  were  illusive,  resolved  once  more  to  tnr  the  fate  of 
arms.     Learning  that  Metellus  was  on  his  march  for  a  river 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  asserted  that  pride  is  of  the  very  essence  of  an  aii 
stocracy,  for  we  have  never  heard  or  read  of  an  aristocracy  without  pride. 
When  united  with  sense  and  virtue  it  may  well  be.endnred  for  the  sake  of 
the  good  which  accompanies  it,  and  often  arises  from  it;  but  unfortunately 
it  is  usually  in  those  members  of  the  aristocracy  who  belong  not  to  Nature's 
nobility  that  it  shows  itself  in  its  most  offensive  fomu 
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■named  Muthul,  he  placed  his  troops  in  ambush  on  a  hill  near 
it,  by  which  the  Roman  army  had  to  pass.  The  wild-olires 
and  myrtles  among  which  they  lay  did  not  howeyer  sufficiently 
conceal  them,  and  Metellus  had  time  to  prepare  for  action. 
Jugurtha  displayed  in  the  engagement  which  ensued  all  the 
talent  of  an  able  general,  but  his  troops  were  far  inferior  in 
quality  to  those  to  which  they  were  opposed,  and  after  a  hard- 
it)ught  contest  a  complete  yictory  remained  with  the  Romans. 
Haying  giyen  his  men  four  days'  rest  Metellus  led  them  into 
the  best  parts  of  Numidia,  where  he  laid  waste  the  fields,  took 
and  burned  towns  and  castles,  putting  all  the  males  to  the 
sword  and  giying  the  plunder  to  his  soldiers.  Numbers  of 
places  thererore  submitted  and  received  garrisons,  and  Jugur* 
tha  became  greatly  terrified  at  this  mode  of  conducting  the  war. 
Aware  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  from  a  general  action,  he 
left  the  army  he  had  assembled  where  ij:  was,  and  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  select  body  of  horse  hoyered  about  the 
Romans,  attacking  them  when  scattered,  and  destroying  the 
forage  and  the  springs  of  water.  Tliese  desultory  attacks 
ffreatly  harassed  the  Roman  troops;  and,  as  the  only  means  of 
forcing  Jugurtha  to  an  action,  Metellus  resolyed  to  lay  siege  to 
the  large  and  strong  town  of  Zama.  Jugurtha,  learning  his 
design  from  deserters,  hastened  thither  before  him,  and 
conjured  the  townsmen  to  hold  out  brayely,  promising  to  come 
witn  an  army  to  their  relief,  and  leaving  them  the  deserters  to 
assist  in  the  defence. 

Metellus  on  coming  before  Zama  attempted  a  storm :  in  the 
heat  of  the  engagement  Jugurtha  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the 
Roman  camp  and  broke  into  it ;  the  soldiers  fled  in  dismay 
toward  those  who  were  attacking  the  town.  Metellus  sent  his 
legate  Marius  with  the  horse  and  some  cohorts  of  the  allies  to 
the  defence  of  the  camp,  and  the  Numidians  were  driven  out 
with  loss.  Next  day,  when  they  would  renew  the  attack,  they 
found  the  horse  prepared  to  receive  them.  A  smart  cavalry- 
action  commenced  and  lasted  all  through  the  day,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  town  was  gallantly  attacked  and  defended:  night 
ended  the  conflict. 

Metellus,  seeing  that  there  was  no  chance  of  taking  the 
Sown,  or  of  making  Jugurtha  fight  except  when  and  where  he 
pleased,  and  that  the  summer  was  at  an  end,  raised  the  siege, 
and  led  his  troops  into  the  province  for  the  winter.  He  then 
renewed  his  secret  dealings  with  Jugurtha' s  friends ;  and  ha- 
ying induced  even  Bomilcar  to  come  to  him  privately,  he  en- 
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gaged  him,  by  a  promise  of  pardon  from  the  senate,  to  nnder* 
take  to  deliver  up  his  master.  Bomilcar  took  the  first  oppor* 
tmutj  to  urge  Jugurtha  to  a  surrender,  by  picturing  to  him  the 
wretched  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  the  danger 
of  the  Numidians  making  terms  for  themselves  without  him. 
Envoys  were  therefore  sent  to  Metellns,  offering  an  uncondi* 
tional  surrender.  Metellus,  having  assembled  all  the  senators 
who  were  in  Africa,  and  other  fit  persons,  held  a  council  iifler 
the. Roman  usage,  and  with  their  concurrence  sent  orders  to 
Jugurtha  to  deliver  up  200,000  pounds  of  silver,  all  his  ele- 
phants, and  a  "part  of  his  horses  and  arms.  This  being  done, 
he  ordered  him  to  send  him  the  deserters :  and  all  were  brought^ 
except  a  few  who  had  time  to  make  their  escape  to  the  Moorish 
king  Bocchus.  Jugurtha  was  then  directed  to  repair  to  the 
town  of  Tisidium,  there  to  learn  his  fate ;  but  his  guilty  con- 
science made  him  hesitate,  and  after  fluctuating  a  few  days  he 
resolved  once  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  war.  The  senate 
continued  Metellus  in  his  command  as  proconsul  (644). 

JugUHha  now  strained  every  nerve.  At  his  instigation  the 
people  of  Vaga  treacherously  massacred  the  Boman  garrison ; 
but  they  paid  the  penalty  of  their  crime  within  two  days ;  for 
when  Metellus  heard  of  it,  he  took  what  troops  he  had  with 
him,  set  out  in  the  night,  came  on  the  Vagenses  by  suiprise, 
slaughtered  them,  and  gave  the  town  up  to  plunder.  About 
this  time  Bomilcar's  plami  failed.  He  had  associated  with  him- 
self a  man  of  high  rank  named  Nabdalsa,  to  whom  he  wrote 
a  letter  urging  immediate  action.  Nabdalsa,  lying  down  to 
rest,  put  the  letter  on  his  pillow,  and  his  secretary  coming  into 
the  tent  while  he  was  asleep  took  and  read  it.  He  immedi- 
ately hastened  to  give  Jugurtha  information.  Nabdalsa  was 
saved  by  his  rank  and  his  protestations  of  his  intention  to 
reveal  the  plot,  but  Bomilcar  and  several  others  were  put  to 
death :  some  fled  to  the  Romans,  some  to  Bocchus,  kii^  of  the 
Gtetuhans,  and  Jugurtha  remained  without  any  one  in  whom 
he  could  place  confidence,  haunted  by  fear  and  suspicion.  In 
this  condition  he  was  forced  to  an  action,  and  aefeated  by 
Metellus.  He  fled  to  a  large  town  named  Thala,  whither  Me- 
tellus, though  there  was  no  water  to  be  had  for  a  space  of  fifty 
miles,  resolved  to  pursue  him.  For  this  purpose  he  collected 
vessels  of  every  kmd,  which  he  filled  at  the  nearest  river,  and 
he  ordered  the  Numidians  to  convey  supplies  of  water  to  a 
place  which  he  designated.  When  he  reached  that  place  a 
copious  rain  fell,  and  he  thus  came  before  Thala,  from  which 
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JognTtfaa  fled  in  tbe  nii^  widi  a  part  of  fait  tntgore.  After 
a  aiege  of  forty  dayi  me  town  nas  taken ;  Imt  the  deeortea 
bad  collected  the  things  of  moit  valoe  into  the  pahioey  and 
then,  after  feasting  and  drinkui^  set  fire  to  it  and  perished  in 
the  flames,  Jngnrtha  now  soagbt  to  arm  the  Gsetidians  in  his 
aanse,  and  he  pfetailed  on  Boochos,  whose  danghtir  was  anKmg 
his  wives,  to  ronn  an  allianee  with  him,  Sudi  was  the  oon- 
dilkn  of  the  war  when  (645)  die  consul  Maiins  came  ont  to 
supersede  Metelfais. 

C.  Marius*  was  the  son  of  a  small  proprietor  at  Aryamam 
in  the  Yolsdan  oonntij;  he  entered  the  tnaj  when  joon^ 
and  distingnished  himself  fa^  his  coura^»  his  mihtBrj  slall^  his 
temperance,  and  other  quahties  beoommg  a  good  soldio*.  He 
rose  through  the  inferior  grades  of  the  sendee,  and  was  at 
length  appointed  b j  the  people,  who  hardlj  knew  him  but  by 
haoRf  to  be  a  miHtary  tribune ;  he  scifcd  under  Scipio  at l^n* 
mantia,  (thus  he  and  Jugurtha  were  feUow-aoldiers,)  and  that 
able  man,  it  is  said,  foretold  his  future  eminence.  In  the  year 
633  he  was  made  a  tribune  of  the  people^  and  he  hnd  a  law 
passed  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  nobility  at  dections,  and 
another  abrogating  that  by  which  com  was  ordered  to  be  sold 
to  the  people  at  a  reduced  price,*-eertainly  no  demagogic 
measure :  but  the  hardy  peasant  probably  saw  that  an  idle 
town-population  could  not  but  be  injurious  to  the  state.  He 
then  stood  for  both  ncBleships  in  the  one  day,  and  failed,  but 
undismayed  he  shortly  after  sought  the  praetovship,  and  gained 
it^  though  he  was  acrused  of  having  used  unfair  means.  He 
next  had,  as  propraetor,  tbe  government  of  Ulterior  Spain,  which 
he  cleared  of  the  bands  of  robbers  that  infested  it.  Maiins 
married  into  the  noble  femily  of  the  Juhi ;  and  his  diaracter 
stood  so  high«  that  MeteUus,  when  appointed  to  Numidia,  made 
him  one  of  bis  legates. 

The  great  object  of  Marius'  ambition  was  the  consulate; 
but  this  was  sn  office  whidi  had  hitherto  been  the  ezdnsive 
property  of  the  nobility,  to  which  no  new  manf^  be  his  merit 
what  it  might,  had  ever  dreamed  of  anpiring.  Marina,  how- 
ever, knew  that  the  times  were  chai^;ea,  and  that  the  people 
would  gbdly  seize  an  occasion  to  spite  the  nobility.  Vulgar 
minds  are  commonly  superstitious ;  that  of  Marias  was  emi- 
nently so,  and  it  hq)peiied  that  as  he  was  sacrificing;  when  in 

*  See  PloUreh,  Maritu. 

t  A  notmt  homot  or '  new  man,'  was  one  in  wliose  fiimily  there  had  beea 
no  coruU  <Ugnitf ,  and  vrtio  dieicfore  had  no  images. 
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trinter-qiiarten  al  Utaca»  the  hsraipez  deebrad  tbat  aii§^ilj 
ihli^  were  portended  to  him,  and  mde  him  relj  on  the  godi 
•ad  do  what  ne  was  thmking  of  •  He  instantly  applied  to  Me* 
teQos  for  leave  to  go  to  Eome  to  sue  for  the  consulate.  The 
DBDud  noUe  eonld  not  coneesl  his  amazement ;  by  way  of 
niendship  he  adiised  him  to  moderate  his  ambition^  and  seek 
oalj  what  was  within  his  leadi ;  telling  him  however,  that  he 
ironld  g^Te  him  leare  when  the  pub&  service  pamitted  it* 
Manns  applied  again  and  agsin  to  no  e£fect ;  he  then  became 
asasperatea,  and  had  recourse  to  all  the  vulgar  modes  of  gain« 
iagmvoor  with  the  various  classes  of  men ;  he  relaxed  the  dis- 
eifdine  of  his  soldiers ;  to  the  Italian  traders,  of  whom  there  was 
a  great  number  at  Utica,  and  to  whom  die  war  vras  very  inju- 
tious,  he  threw  the  whole  blame  of  its  continuance  on  we 
general's  love  of  power,  adding  that  if  he  had  but  one  half  o/ 
the  army  he  would  soon  have  Jugnrtha  in  chains.  There  was 
moreover  in  the  Roman  quarters  a  brother  of  Jugurtha's  named 
Gauda,  a  man  of  vreak  mind,  but  to  whom  l^dpsa  had  left 
the  kingdom  in  remainder,  who  was  at  this  time  highly  o£fended 
because  Metellus  had  refused  him  a  guard  of  Roman  horse 
and  a  seat  of  honour  beside  himself.  While  he  was  in  this 
mood  Maiins  accosted  him,  and  exaggerated  the  affront  he  had 
leceiyed,  calling  him  a  great  man,  who  would  vnthout  doubt  be 
king  of  Numidia  if  Jugnrtha  were  taken  or  slain,  as  he  would 
be  She  were  consul.  The  consequence  was  that  all  these  people 
wrote  to  their  friends  at  Rome,  inveighing  against  Metellus,  and 
desiring  the  command  to  be  transferred  to  Marius. 

Metellus,  having  delayed  Marius  as  long4is  he  could,  at 
length  let  him  go  home.  He  was  received  with  high  favour 
by  the  people ;  he  was  extolled,  Metellus  abused ;  the  one  was 
a  noble,  the  other  one  of  themselves,  the  man  of  the  people : 
parfy-spirit  is  always  blind  to  the  defects  of  its  favourites  and 
the  merits  of  its  adversaries.  The  tribunes  harangued ;  the 
peasants  and  the  workmen  of  the  city  niM;lected  their  business 
to  support  Marius;  the  nobility  were  aefeated«  and  he  was 
made  consul.  The  senate  had  already  decreed  Numidia  to 
Bfetdlus;  but  they  were  to  be  furUier  humbled ;  a  tribune 
ari^ed  the  people  whom  they  would  have  to  conduct  the  war 
with  Juguitha,  and  they  replied  Marius*. 

The  new  consul  set  no  bounds  to  his  insolent  exultation ; 
he  made  incessant  attacks  on  the  nobility,  vaunting  that  he 

*  Thii  was  a  manifest  violation  of  the  Sempronian  law.    See  above» 

^3M. 
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liad  won  ibe  eontolate  fion  tlKnasqioik  finoat  a  Tmqoidicd 
eotmj.  The  fenate  dared  reliiie  none  of  Iub  demands  iar  the 
war ;  thej  ercn  cheerfbS j  decreed  a  levy,  thmkiBg  that  die 
people  woold  be  imwilliiig  to  wtrve,  and  that  Manns  would 
thus  smk  m  their  ^ktoot.  But  it  was  quite  the  contraiy ;  all 
were  eager  to  go  said  pan  finne  and  phmder  under  Marhii^ 
who,  having  hd(d  an  aaiembl^,  in  which  as  nsoal  he  inreig^ied 
against  the  nobiHtj  and  ezuAed  himself,  commeneed  his  Xewj, 
In  this  he  set  the  penndons  example  of  takii^  any  that  offered, 
mostl  J  Ciqnte^xnsi,  instead  of  raising  them  in  the  old  my 
from  the  classes*  :  for  he  knew  that  those  who  had  nothing  to 
lose  and  all  to  gain,  were  best  soitedto  a  man  greedy  of  power 
and  indifferent  to  the  welftre  of  bis  country.  Having  thna 
raised  a  la^er  force  than  had  been  decreed,  he  passed  over 
tp  Africa,  where  the  armj  was  given  up  to  him  hj  the  l^^ate 
Bntilins,  as  the  proud  spirit  of  MeteUns  could  not  brook  the 
sight  of  his  insolent  riral.  Yet  so  yariable  is  the  multitude,  so 
really  just  when  left  to  itself  that  Metros  vras  received  with 
as  much  favour  by  the  people  as  by  the  senate  on  his  return^ 
and  he  obtained  a  triumph,  and  the  title  of  Numidicns  as  the 
true  conqueror  of  Numidia'f . 

Marius  displayed  great  enei|^  and  activity;  he  laid  the 
whole  country  waste,  and  forced  the  two  kings  to  keep  at  a 
distance.  Aware,  like  Metellus,  that  it  was  only  by  taldng 
his  towns  he  could  reduce  Jugurtha,  and  desirous  of  perform- 
ing some  feat  to  rival  that  of  the  capture  of  Thala,  he  fixed 
on  a  town  named  Capsa,  similarly  situated,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  while  there  were  springs  outsnide  of  the  former, 
there  was  but  one  at  the  latter,  and  that  vrithin  the  waDs. 
Having  made  his  men  load  themselves  and  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den with  skins  of  water  at  the  river  Tama,  he  set  forth  at 
n]gh^fall,  not  saying  whither  he  was  going ;  and  resting  by 
da^  and  marching  by  night,  he  reached  before  day,  on  the 
third  morning,  a  range  of  hills  vrithin  two  miles  of  Capsa.  He 
there  halted,  and  when  it  was  day,  and  the  people  were  come 
out  of  the  town,  he  ordered  his  horse  and  light  troops  to  rush 
for  the  gates.  In  this  way  the  town  vras  forced  to  capitulate ; 
but,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  the  grown  males  were  put 
to  the  sword,  the  rest  sold,  the  plunder  given  to  the  soldiers, 
and  the  tovm  burnt. 

Tbis  fortunate  piece  of  temerity,  for  it  was  nothing  better, 
greatly  magnified  the  fame  of  Marius,  and  scarcely  any  place 

•  Not  thoM  of  Serrins;  see  above,  p.  170.  f  VelL  Pat.  ii.  11.    : 
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yentnred  to  resist  him.  He  now  proceeded  to  another  act  of 
similar  fool-hardiness.  There  was,  near  the  river  Mulucha,  a 
strong  castle,  on  a  single  rock  in  the  plain,  in  which  the  royal 
treasures  were  deposited.  It  was  well-supplied  with  men,  arms^ 
and  provisions,  and  had  a  good  spring  of  water ;  one  single 
parrow  path  led  up  to  it  from  the  plain,  nature  having  secured 
it  on  all  other  sides.  Marius  spent  several  days  hefore  it ;  and 
having  lost  some  of  his  hest  men  to  no  purpose,  he  was  thinking 
of  retiring,  when  fortune  again  stood  his  friend.  A  ligurian 
seeing  some  snails  on  the  hack  part  of  the  rock,  climbed  up  to 
get  them,  and  going  higher  and  higher  as  he  saw  them,  he  at 
length  reached  the  summit.  He  descended  again,  carefully 
noting  the  way,  and  then  went  and  informed  the  consul  of  his 
discovery.  Marius  resolved  at  once  to  take  advantage  of  it ; 
and  he  sent  with  the  Ligurian  five  trumpeters  and  mur  cen- 
turions with  their  men,  who  climbed  up  while  he  kept  the  gar- 
rison occupied  by  an  attack.  Suddenly  the  Boman  trumpets 
were  heard  to  sound  above  them,  and  the  women  and  chilaren 
were  seen  flyins  down ;  Marius  then  urged  on  his  men,  the  wall 
was  scaled,  and  the  fort  carried. 

About  this  time  the  quaestor  L.  Cornelius  Sulla'*',  afterwards 
so  renowned,  arrived  in  the  camp  with  a  large  body  of  horse, 
to  raise  which  he  had  been  left  in  Italy.  Jugurtha  having 
induced  Bocchus,  with  a  promise  of  a  third  of  his  kingdom, 
to  aid  him  effectually,  then:  combined  forces  fell  one  evening 
on  the  Romans  as  they  were  marching  to  their  winter-quarters. 
The  Romans  were  forced  to  retire  to  two  neighbouring  hills, 
around  which  the  barbarians  bivouacked;  but  toward  morn- 
ing, when  they  were  mostly  asleep,  the  Romans  sounded  their 
trumpets  and  rushed  down  and  slaughtered  them.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cirta,  four  days  after,  the  two  kings  ven- 
tured on  another  attack ;  but  they  were  again  routed  with 
great  loss.  The  consul  then  went  into  quarters  for  the  winter 
at  Cirta,  whither  envoys  came  from  Bocchus,  requesting  that 
two  trusty  persons  might  be  sent  to  confer  with  lum.  Marius 
committed  the  afBeiir  to  Sulla  and  the  legate  A.  Manlius ;  and 
the  arguments  of  the  former  had  no  httle  effect  on  the  king,^ 
who  soon  after  sent  five  other  envoys  to  Marius.  They  were 
so  unlucky  as  to  fall  in  with  robbers  on  their  way,  by  whom 
they  were  stript  and  plundered ;  but  Sulla,  who  commanded 

*  Sulla^  not  SyUa,  is  the  orthography  of  all  good  writers.  The  Latin 
language  had  no  y  in  it  at  this  time.  SuUa,  L  e.  wruk^  is  said  to  be  a  di- 
minntive  of  tura^ 
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Bi  tlie  aUwiMifi  of  MniB^  twa nd  them  wntk  f^tttJL 
and  on  the  reCiim  of  the  cobboI  a  eaancA  was  aaMaaUed,  and 
tlucc  of  the  onroyB  vcre.  aa  Boednia  had  desired,  sent  to  Bom^ 
where  the  sc&ate  granted  him  the  fiienddbq>  and  aUianee  whiA 
he  aoQght»  provided  he  should  deserve  it. 

Bocehiis  then  desired  that  Solla  might  he  sent  to  him.  Soila 
went  (646)  with  a  d%ht  escort,  and  haTing  nm  no  small  risk 
of  bdng  captured  or  slain  hj  Jagmrtha,  through  whose  canqp 
he  had  to  pas%  reached  the  Mooiish  tarritories.  By  employ- 
ing all  the  arts  of  a  skilM  negotiator^  and  working  on  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  king,  1^  at  loigtk  engiiged  him  to 
hetray  Jognrtha.  The  craffy  Nunadian  was  lured  to  a  eon- 
ference,  and  there  seised  and  dehveied  up  to  Sulla.  Marius 
remained  in  Africa  as  proconsul  for  two  years.  He  was  chosen 
consul  a  second  time  in  his  ahsence,  and  he  triumphed  on  the 
kalends  of  January  (648),  the  di^  of  his  entering  on  (^fioe. 
Jognrtha  adorned  his  triumph^  and  at  its  conclusion  was  thrust 
nearly  naked  into  the  dnngeon^.  "  Heicuks !"  said  he,  with 
a  forced  smfle  as  he  entered  it,  ^*  what  a  cohi  hath  you  have!" 
He  was  there  left  to  perish  by  hnngor,  and  his  guilty  life  ended 
on  the  sixth  day. 

The  cause  of  Marios'  hcing  raised  a  second  time  to  the  con- 
sulate, in  violation  of  rule  and  precedmt,  was  an  imminent 
danger  whicdi  menaced  the  repnbhc  from  the  north,  and  which 
he  alone  was  judged  able  to  av«rt. 

In  the  year  639  intelligaice  reached  Rome  of  the  approach 
of  a  barbaroos  people  nuned  C^mhriam^  to  the  north-eastern 
fiontier  of  Itafy.  Tins  people  is  supposed  to  have  inhatnted 
the  peninsttb  of  Juidano,  and  dioae  parts  whidi  afterwards 
sent  forth  the  Anglo-Saxon  oonquenxs  of  England.  At  this 
time,  nrged  fajr  some  of  the  causes  wbuh  usually  set  barbarous 
tribes  in  motion,  they  resolved  to  migrate  southwards.  The 
consul  On.  Papifins  Carbo  gave  them  battle  in  the  modern 
Carinthia»  hot  he  sustained  a  defeat.  The  barhaiiaos,  how- 
ever, instead  of  advandng  into  Italy,  turned  back,  and  being 
joined  by  a  German  people  named  the  Teatoa8»  poured  into 
Southern  Qaul,  where  (643)  they  defeated  the  consul  M. 
Junius  Silanus.  The  next  year  the  conaul  M.  Aaielius  Scau- 
ms  had  a  sisEiilar  £ite;  and  in  the  following  year  (645)  the 
ccmsul  L.  Cassias  Longinus  vras  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
Jigurinians^  a  Helvetic  people  who  had  joined  the  Cimbrians, 

«TheTiiIlitfiiim(MeSaUBst,Bdl.0u.ft5.).    ItBMqrttillbeaeeaiiiths 
llsmertine  j^riton  under  the  Capitol.    See  our  SaUost,  K.iswri  III* 
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9bA  Ab  reHuittit  ci  im  ftrmy  had  to  paaf  onder  the  yoke  to' 
escape  deatimction.     Q.  ServSiua  Cepio,  the  consul  of  the 
▼ear  646,  tamed  his  amis,  as  the  Cimbrians  appear  to  havta 
been  in  Spain,  against  a  Gallic  people  named  tae  Tectoaages^ 
and  plttndered  their  capital,  Tcdosa  (Tauknue),  of  its  sacred 
treasure,  which  he  diverted  to  his  own  use*    C^pio  was  con* 
tinned  the  next  year  in  his  c<Hnmand ;  and  as  the  Cimbriaiis 
were  returned  from  Spain,  the  consul  Cn.  Manhus  led  his  army, 
into  Gaul ;  but  he  and  Caepio,  instead  of  uniting  their  forces^ . 
wrangled  and  quarreled  with  each  other,  md  kept  separate 
oan^  on  different  sides  of  the  Rhone;  in  consequence  of 
which  both  their  armies  were  literally  annihilated  by  the  bar- 
barians, who  now  seem  to  have  seriously  thought  of  invading 
Italy.  It  was  at  this  conjuncture  that  Marius  was  made  ccmsu 
a  sec(»id  time* 

The  Cimbrians  however  returned  to  Spain,  where  th^  re- 
mained during  this  and  the  following  year.  Marius^  who  was 
made  consul  a  third  time  (649),  employed  himself  cMefly  in 
rastoring  the  discipline  of  the  army ;  and  Sulla,  who  was  his 
legate  the  first  and  a  tribune  the  second  year,  displayed  hie 
diplomatic  talent  now  in  Gaul  as  before  in  Numidia,  and  thua 
augmented  the  envy  and  hatred  with  which  the  rude  ferocious- 
consul  regarded  hinu  His  colleague  happening  to  die  just 
before  the  elections,  Marius  went  to  Rome  to  hold  them,  and 
th^e  his  friend  the  tribune  L*  Apuleius  Satuminus^  as  had 
been  arranged  between  them,  proposed  him  for  consul  a  fourth 
time.  Marius  affected  to  declme  the  honour;  Satuminus 
called  bim  a  traitor  to  his  country  if  he  refused  to  serve  her 
in  the  time  of  her  peril :  the  scoie  was  well  acted  between 
them,  and  Marius  was  made  consul  with  Q.  Lutatii^i  Catulns 
(650). 

The  province  of  Gaul  was  decreed  to  both  the  consuls ;  and 
as  the  barbarians  were  now  returned  from  Spain,  and  had 
divided  their  fwces,  the  Cimbrians  moving  to  enter  Italy  oa 
the  north-east,  the  Teutons  and  Ambrons  from  Gaul,  Marius 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  fortified  a  strong  camp  on  the  banks  df 
the  Bhone,  that  he  might  raise  the  spkit  of  his  mei|,;  ^ad 
accustom  them  to  the  s^t  of  the  huge  bodies  and  ferocioua 
mien  of  the  barbarians.  He  refused  all  their  chaUenges  to 
fiel^  and  c<mtented  himself  with  repelling  their  assauUa  o» 
hia  camp ;  and  at  last  the  barbarians,  giving  up  all  hopes  of 
fiNTcing  him  to  action,  resolved  to  cross  the  Alps,  leaving  him 
bd^nd  them.  We  are  told  that  they  spent  six  days  in  marehi] 
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hf  the  Roman  camp,  and  that  as  they  went  they  jeeringly 
asked  the  soldiers  if  they  had  any  messages  to  send  to  tlMur 
wires.  Marins  then  hroke  np  his  camp  and  followed  them, 
keeping  on  the  high  grounds  till  he  came  to  Aqnse  Sextise. 
He  there  chose  for  his  camp  an  eminence  where  there  was  no 
water,  and  when  his  soldiers  complained;  he  pointed  to  a  stream 
nmning  hy  the  enemies'  camp,  and  told  them  they  mnst  hay 
it  there  with  their  hlood.  *'  Lead  ns  on  then  at  once  while 
our  hlood  is  warm !"  cried  they.  **  We  mnst  first  secure  onr 
camp,''  coolly  replied  the  general. 

The  campHwrvants,  talmig  with  them  axes,  hatchets,  and 
some  spears  and  swords  for  their  defence,  went  down  to  the 
stream  to  water  the  beasts,  and  they  drove  off  such  of  the 
enemies  as  the^  met.  The  noise  roused  the  Ambrons,  who, 
though  they  were  full  after  a  meal,  put  on  their  armour  and 
crossed  the' stream;  the  Ligurians  advanced  to  engage  them, 
some  more  Roman  troops  succeeded,  and  the  Ambrons  were 
driven  back  to  their  wagons  with  loss.  This  check  irritated 
the  barbarians  exceedingly,  and  the  Romans  passed  the  night 
in  anxiety,  expecting  an  attack.  In  the  morning,  Marius, 
having  sent  the  legate  Claudius  Marcellus  with  three  thousand 
men  to  occupy  a  woody  hill  in  the  enemy's  rear,  prepared  to 

g've  battle.  The  impatient  barbarians  charged  up-luU;  the 
omans,  with  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  drove  them  back, 
Marcellus  fell  on  their  rear,  and  the  rout  was  soon  complete : 
the  slain  and  the  captives  were,  it  is  said,  not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand.  As  Marius  after  the  battle  stood  with  a 
torch,  in  the  act  of  setting  fire  to  a  pile  of  their  arms,  messen- 
gers arrived  with  tidings  of  his  being  chosen  consul  for  the 
fifth  time. 

Catidus  meantime  had  not  been  equally  fortunate.  Not 
thinking  it  safe  to  divide  his  forces  for  defending  the  passes 
of  the  Alps,  he  retired  behind  the  Atesis,  securing  the  fords^ 
and  having  a  bridge  in  front  of  his  position  to  communicate 
with  the  country  on  the  other  side.  But  when  the  Cimbrians 
poured  down  ftom  the  Alps,  and  were  beginning  to  fill  up  the 
bed  of  the  river,  his  soldiers  grew  alarmed,  and  unable  to  re- 
tain them,  he  led  them  back,  abandoning  the  plain  of  the  To 
to  the  barbarians.  Catulus  was  continued  in  his  command  as 
proconsul  the  next  year  (651)  ;  his  deficiency  of  military 
talent  being  made  up  for  by  the  ability  of  L.  Sulla,  who  had 
left  Marius  to  join  him.  Marius,  who  was  at  Rome,  instead 
of  triumphing  as  was  expected,  summoned  his  troops  from  Graul 
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and  proceeded  to  unite  them  with  those  of  CatuloB,  honing  to 
have  the  glory  of  a  second  Tictory :  and  when  the  hattle  took 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vercellae,  he  placed  his  own 
troops  on  the  wings  and  those  of  Catulus  in  the  centre^  which 
he  threw  back  in  order  that  they  might  have  as  little  share  as 
possible  in  the  action.  But  his  manoeuTre  was  a  failure,  for 
an  immense  cloud  of  dust  rising,  which  prevented  the  troops 
from  seeing  each  other,  Marius  in  his  charge  left  the  enemy 
at  one  side,  and  the  brunt  of  the  battle  k11  on  the  troops 
of  Catulus.  The  dust  was  of  advantage  to  the  Romans,  as  it 
prevented  their  seeing  the  number  of  their  foes ;  the  heat  of 
the  weather  (it  being  now  July)  exhausted  the  barbarians,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  as  their  front  ranks  had 
bound  themselves  together  by  chains  from  their  waists  they 
could  not  escape.  A  dreadful  spectacle  presented  itself  when 
the  Romans  drove  them  to  their  Une  of  wa^;ons ;  the  women 
rushed  out,  fell  on  the  fugitives,  and  then  sl^  themselves  and 
their  children ;  the  men  too  put  an  end  to  themselves  in  va- 
rious ways:  the  captives  amounted  to  sixty  thousand,  the  slain 
to  double  the  number.  Marius  and  Catulus  triumphed  to- 
gether, and  though  the  former  had  had  little  share  in  the  vic- 
tory, his  rank  and  the  fame  of  his  former  one  caused  this  also 
to  be  ascribed  to  him;  the  multitude  called  him  the  third 
founder  of  Rome,  andpoured  out  libations  to  him  with  the 
gods  at  their  meals.  He  would  have  triumphed  alone  but  for 
tear  of  Catulus'  soldiers;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  he  i^ever  forgave 
him  his  victory*. 

One  evil  of  great  magnitude  which  resulted  from  this  war 
was,  the  great  number  of  slaves  that  it  dispersed  over  the 
Roman  dominions ;  and  at  this  very  time  those  of  Sicily  were 
again  in  insurrection.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  slave  named 
Salvius,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Tryphp  and  the  royal  dig* 
nity,  they  defeated  the  Roman  officers.  In  another  part  of 
the  bland  the  slaves  made  one  Athenio,  a  Cilician,  their  king, 
but  he  submitted  to  Trypho,  after  whose  death  he  had  the 
supreme  command.  At  length  (651)  the  consul  M.  Aouilius 
slew  Athenio  with  his  own  hand  in  an  engagement,  and  8up« 
pressed  the  rebellion. 

* 

*  The  details  of  the  battle  are  only  to  be  found  in  Plotarch  (Mariui), 
whose  authority  were  SuUa's  own  Memoirs ;  they  must  therefore  be  re- 
ceived with  some  suspicion. 
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CHAPTER  UL^ 

9UU  of  Bomcr-Tribmate  of  Sataniaiis^-'His  ledilioo  and  deaflt^— Be- 
tam  of  MeUnas.— TribiDuifte  and  dcadi  of  Draans^— Social  or  Uanie 
War.^-'Miirdcr  of  the  Praetor  liy  the  Utnrm..— Sefitkm  of  Marina  and 
Sid^idiia. — SoSa  al  VLome.—DiffA  oi  Mariaa^— DqiaiUiie  of  Snlla. 


Tbs  cnidtT  with  wldeh  the  nolxSatf  had  med  dieir  tietoiy  ofcr 
the  Graeeni,  and  the  flcandaloofl  eomrodon  and  prafliguj 
wlneh  thej  had  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Jncartha,  had  gteatl j 
exaapenited  the  peof^  against  them,  and  had  aKmated  from 
fliem  the  aflfeetiona  o(  the  Wen  of  jnstioe  and  honoor.  Am- 
httioos  and  rereDgefhl  men  todc  adinanti^ie  of  thia  state  of 
ftding  to  hare  tfaemaeWea  made  trflmnea,  and  to  haire  meiu 
amreapaaaed  injnrioas  to  the  nobles  as  a  body  or  as  indtvidnala. 
Thus  Cflppio,  who  had  attempted  to  modify  GTaedras*  kw, 
which  took  from  the  senators  the  ri^t  of  being  judges,  was, 
after  his  defeat  bjthe  Cumbrians,  deprived  of  his  eoannand  by 
the  people,  and  his  estate  was  eonliscated.  In  the  following 
year  (648)  the  tribone  C.  Cassins  Long^nns  had  a  bill  passed 
(lerded  at  him)  prohibiting  any  one  who  had  been  d^Msed  by 
the  people  from  sitting  in  the  senate.  He  was  some  years  alfcer 
nrosecnted  for  the  plnnder  of  the  gold  of  Tolosa,  and  he  ended 
his  days  in  exile.  C^issins' colleagne  Cn.  Domitins  Ahenobarbos 
deprired  the  sacerdotal  bodws  of  the  rig^  of  ehooaing  that 
own  ooUeagnes,  and  gore  it  to  the  people ;  and  another  of  Iht 
tribnoes,  C.  Serrillus  Glancia,  offered  the  freedom  of  ibe  diy 
to  KDj  of  the  Latins  or  the  allies  who  dwold  prooeeote  a 
magistrate  to  oonnction* 

.  These,  howerer,  were  but  prehideB  to  what  was  to  Mlow. 
Marios  was  raised  a  sixth  time  to  the  consulate  (652),  and  it  is 
aaid  that  he  employed  both  money  and  arts  to  present  Metellns 
from  being  his  colkague,  and  to  tucfe  L.  Vderins  Flaeeos,  on 
whom  he  cocdd  rdy,  ^pointed.  His  iffiev  were  Glaneia  and 
8atumimi%  both  mortal  enemies  to  MetellaiB,  who  bat  for  has 
eoxbagne,  wonld,  in  his  censorship,  hare  degraded  them  fbt 
their  scandalous  hres*  Cnaacta  as  prator  presided  when 
Satuminus  stood  a  second  time  for  the '  tnbuuale.  He  was 
notwithstanding  rejected,  and  A.  Noinn%  a  Bitter  enemy  to 
them  both,  dected ;  but  when  the  new  tiibune  left  the  assem<- 
bly,  they  sent  a  body  of  their  satellites  after  him  who  murdered 

*  Applaii,  Ben.  Cir.  L  28-63.  VeUeias,  li.  13-17.  Piut.,  Marioiw  28-40. 
flnllSy  7-10,  the  Epitomaton. 
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Mm;  wad  next  moraiiig  Glauda,  irithoat  iraitmg  for  the  peopH 
made  bk  own  crew  i^ipaint  Saturamiu  to  take  his  plaee^  no  one 
w&ktaiAag  even  to  mniBuir. 

A  aeries  of  measures  of  a  demagog  natoie  were  now  in- 
trodnoed.  By  (me  law  the  land  whidi  had  been  reoovend 
£rom  the  Cimbrians  beyond  the  Po  was  to  be  treated  as  eon- 
i^ered  land,  without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  its  Grallie 
owners,  and  divided  among  Roman  citizens  and  soldiers ;  one 
hundred  jugers  apiece  were  to  be  given  to  the  veterans  in 
Africa,  colonies  were  to  be  led  to  Sicily,  Aehaia,  and  Mace- 
donia, and  the  Tolosan  gold  was  to  be  employed  in  the  pmr* 
chase  of  lands  to  be  divided*.  By  another  law  com  was  to 
be  distribnted  to  the  people  every  month  gratu\.  It  vras 
added  to  the  law  for  dividmg  the  Gallic  land,  that  in  case  of 
its  passing,  the  senate  must  within  five  days  swe«r  to  it,  and 
that  any  one  who  refused  should  be  ezpelied  the  senate  and 
fined  500,000  sesterces. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  diviaon  of  the  lands  were  not  at 
all  pleasing  to  the  town-population,  who  saw  that  the  advan- 
tages would  &11  mostly  to  the  Italians.  The  movers  therefore 
took  care  to  brmg  in  nrom  the  country  large  nambers  of  diose 
who  had  served  under  Marius,  to  overawe  and  outvote  the 
people  of  the  dty*  These  last  cried  out  that  it  thundered; 
Saturmnus  took  no  heed,  but  urged  on  his  law:  they  then  girt 
their  clothes  about  them,  seized  viiiatever  came  to  hand,  and 
fell  on  the  country  folk,  who,  incited  by  Satuminus,  attacked 
them  in  turn,  drove  them  off,  and  then  passed  the  law.  Ma- 
rius as  consul  laid  the  matter  before  the  senate,  declaring  that 
he  for  one  would  never  take  the  oath.  MeteUus,  for  whmn 
the  snare  was  laid,  made  a  similar  dedaration ;  the  rest  ex- 
pressed their  approbation,  and  Marius  closed  the  senate.  On 
the  fifth  day  he  assembled  them  again  in  haste,  tdling  them 
that  the  people  were  very  hot  on  the  matter,  and  that  he  saw 
no  remedy  but  for  them  to  swear  to  it  as  fiur  as  it  was  law, 
and  Uiat  when  the  country-people  were  gone  home  they  might 
easily  show  that  it  was  not  law,  as  it  had  been  carried  by  force 
and  when  tJiere  was  thunder.    He  himself  and  his  friends 

*  Auct.  de  Yir.  IUifttr.»  73. 1.  5. 
'  t  By  the  Sempronian  law  (see  p.  302.)  It  had  hitherto  been  sold  at  the 
jemir  et  triens.  Auctor  ad  Herenn.  L  12.  CepiOi  who  was  now  qusstor, 
we  are  here  told,  when  he  could  not  prevent  the  law  from  being  put  to  the 
vote  in  any  other  way,  broke  down  the  bridges  (jmniIcs)  bj  which  the  tribes 
entered  the  ^Septo  to  vote,  and  teok  away  the  voting-arns. 
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then  swore ;  the  rest,  though  th^  now  saw  through  the  trick, 
were  afraid  not  to  do  the  same.  Metellus  alone  rerased.  Next 
day  Satuminus  sent  and  had  him  draggi4  ont  of  the  senate^ 
house;  when  the  other  tribunes  defended  him,  Glaucia  and 
Satuminus  ran  to  the  country-people  telling  them  they  had 
no  chance  of  land  if  Metellus  was  let  to  remam  in  Rome.  Sa- 
tuminus then  proposed  that  the  consuls  should  be  directed  to 
interdict  him  nrom  fire,  water  and  lodging.  The  town-people 
armed  themselves,  and  were  resolved  to  defend  him;  but 
Metellus,  thanking  them  for  their  zeal,  said  he  would  not  hare 
his  country  endangered  on  his  account,  and  he  went  into  vp^ 
luntary  exile  at  Rhodes.  Satuminus  then  had  his  bill  against 
him  passed,  and  Marius  made  the  proclamation  with  no  little 

Eleasure.  When  the  elections  came  on,  Satuminus  caused 
imself  to  be  re-chosen,  and  with  him  a  freedman  named  L. 
Equitius  Firmo,  whom  he  eaye  out  to  be  a  son  of  Tib.  Grac- 
chus, in  order  to  gain  him  the  popular  favour.  But  the  great 
object  of  him  and  his  faction  was  to  get  Glaucia  into  the  con- 
sulate, which  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  for  M.  Antonius, 
the  celebrated  orator,  had  been  already  chosen  for  one  of  the 
places,  and  G.  Memmius,  a  man  of  high  character  and  ex- 
tremely popular*,  stood  for  the  other.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, let  this  difficulty  long  stand  in  their  way.  They  sent 
some  of  their  satellites  armed  with  sticks,  who  in  the  open 
day  in  the  midst  of  the  election  and  before  all  the  people,  fell 
on  Memmius  and  beat  him  to  death!  The  assembly  was  dis- 
solved, and  Satuminus  next  morning,  having  summoned  his 
adherents  from  the  country,  occupied  the  Capitol,  with  Glaucia, 
the  quaestor  C.  Saufeius  and  some  others.  The  senate  having 
met  declared  them  public  enemies,  and  directed  the  consuls  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  state.  Marius  had  then  re- 
luctantly to  take  arms  against  his  friends.  While  he  loitered 
some  of  the  more  determined  cut  the  pipes  which  supplied  the 
Capitol  with  water.  When  the  thirst  became  intolerable 
Saufeius  proposed  to  bum  the  temple ;  but  the  others,  relying 
on  Marius,  agreed  to  surrender  on  the  public  faith.  Tiiere 
was  a  general  cry  to  put  them  to  death ;  but  Marius,  in  order 
to  save  them,  snut  them  up  in  the  Curia  Hostiliaf^  under 
•  pretext  of  acting  more  legally.  The  people,  however,  would 
not  be  balked  of  their  vengeance  ;  they  stripped  off  the  roof» 

*  See  above,  pp.  312,  313. 

t  That  is,  the  tenate-house  dose  by  the  Foranu 
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and  flung  the  tfles  down  on  them  and  killed  them.  A  number 
of  their  adherents  also  were  slain,  and  among  them  the  pseudo^ 
Gracchus. 

A  decree  for  the  recall  of  Metellus  was  joyfnllj  passed  by 
the  senate  and  people  (653) :  Marius  having  fruitlessly  tried 
to  prevent  it,  left  the  city,  to  avoid  witnessing  the  return  of 
his  enemy.  He  went  to  Asia  Minor,  under  pretence  of  ofPer* 
ing  some  sacrifices  he  had  vowed  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods 
(Cybele),  but  in  reality  to  try  if  he  could  excite  the  king  of 
Pontus  to  a  war,  for  peace  he  felt  not  to  be  his  element,  and 
his  conduct  since  his  last  triumph  had  lost  him  the  favour  of 
all  parties.  The  tribune  P.  Furius,  whom  Metellus  had  de* 
graded  when  censor  (640),  also  opposed  his  recall,  and  stood 
firm  against  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  son.  The  filial 
piety  which  he  displayed  gained  for  the  youth  the  surname  of 
Pious  {dutiful)^  and  Furius  being  prosecuted  the  next  year  by 
his  late  colleague  C.  Canuleius,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
people,  who  would  not  even  listen  to  his  defence.  When 
Metellus  arrived  at  Rome  the  concourse  of  those  who  came 
to  congratulate  him  was  so  great  that  an  entire  day  did  not 
suffice  for  him  to  receive  them. 

Matters  now  remained  rather  tranquil  for  a  few  years.  In 
661  the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the  son  of  the  opponent 
of  C.  Gracchus,  a  young  man  of  many  estimable  qualities  but 
of  great  pride  and  arrogance,  brought  forward  a  series  of 
measures  by  which  he  proposed  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the 
state,  and  restore  the  authority  of  the  senate*.  In  the  first 
place  the  knights  had  not  exercised  the  exclusive  right  of 
acting  as  judges,  given  to  them  by  the  Sempronian  law,  one 
whit  more  impartially  than  the  senators  had  done.  Of  this 
the  late  condemnation  of  P.  Rutilius  had  been  a  glaring  in- 
stance. Rutihus,  t)ne  of  the  most  upright  and  honourablis 
men  of  his  time,  had  been  both  queestor  aud  legate  in  Asia, 
and  he  had  exerted  himself  in  defending  the  provincials 
against  the  abominable  oppressions  and  extortions  of  the  pub^ 
licans.  This  drew  on  him  the  hatred  of  the  whole  equestrian 
order,  a  charge  of  extortion  was  got  up  against  him,  the* 
judges  joyfully  found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go 
into  exile.  Drusus  now  brought  in  a  bill,  by  which,  as  the 
senators  amounted  to  three  hundred,  an  equal  number  should 
be  selected  from  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  decuries  of 

*  **  Senatus  propugnator,  atque,  illis  quidem  temporibus,  piene  patroims.'* 
Cic.  Mil.  7.  See  also  Diodor.  Fr.  xxxvi. 
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joifpet  be  taken  oat  of  thaw  nxliiiiidicd*  and  be  added  daft 
tbegr  aboald  take  eoenizanoe  of  eaaea  of  bribery  and  oonnp* 
tion.  This  Just  and  well-meant  measure  gave  satisfiustion  to 
BO  fmrty.  The  senate  saw  in  it  a  loss  of  dignity,  and  they 
dieaded  ih^  influence  their  new  associates  might  acquire.  The 
kmghts  in  general  viewed  it  only  as  a  plan  for  gradually  with- 
drawing from  ihem  the  jndiciai  power  which  they  had  found 
so  prontable,  and  they  were  prepared  to  be  envious  and  jea- 
lous of  the  three  hundred  of  their  own  body  who  might  be 
Sdected.  Above  all,  they  were  offended  at  the  bribery  clause, 
as  tiiey  affected  to  esteem  themselves  immaculate  on  that 
head*. 

To  gain  the  common  people  at  Eome  Dmsus  proposed  that 
the  coI:>mes  in  Italy  and  oicily,  which  had  been  long  since 
voted,  should  be  formed,  and  that  the  Sen^ronian  law  for  the 
distribution  of  com  should  be  retained*  He  further,  whether 
it  was  what  he  had  originally  in  view,  or  annoyed  at  finding 
his  good  intentions  so  UL  receivedf ,  resolved  to  give  the  free- 
dom of  the  state  to  aU  the  Italians.  He  carried  on  his  mea- 
sures  not  without  violence,  and  one  evening  when  he  returned 
home  from  the  forum,  followed  as  usual  by  a  great  crowd, 
and  was  in  his  hall  dismissing  them,  he  cried  out  that  he 
was  wounded.  A  shoemaker's  knife  was  found  stuck  in  his 
thish,  but  the  assassin  was  not  discovered  X*  "  Ah  1  my  friends 
and  relations,''  said  he  as  he  lay  dying,  ''will  the  republic 
ever  have  a  citizen  such  as  I§r'  No  judicial  inquiry  was 
instituted  into  this  murder,  and  all  the  laws  of  Drusus  were 
abrogated  by  a  single  senatus-oonsult,  on  the  motion  of  the 
consul  L.  Mardus  Philippus,  as  having  been  contrary  to  the 
aunpices. 

The  knights  resolved  to  push  their  success  to  the  uttermost, 
and  to  break  down  the  authority  of  the  senate.  They  there- 
fore made  Drusus'  colleague,  the  tribune  Q.  Varius  Hybrida, 
a  Spaniard  by  birth,  bring  in  a  biU  to  punish  all  those  who 
had  openly  or  secretly  aided  the  Italians  in  their  designs 
against  the  state ;  for,  as  many  of  the  principal  senators  had 
favoured  their  claims,  they  intended  in  this  way  to  drive  them 
from  the  city.  The  othet  tribunes  interposed ;  but  the  knights 
stood  round  them  brandishing  their  naked  daggers,  and  the 
bill  was  passed;  and  prosecutions  were  instantly  commenced 

•  ac.  Post.  7.  t  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  14. 

t  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  33.    Sen.  De  Brer.  Yit.  6. 
§  YeU.  Pat.  ii.  14. 
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t^gtiBat  ihe  ieadiiig  aeaatois.  Many  were  oonclenmed ;  otheei 
went  into  yolontaiy  exile.  M.  iBmilius  ScauruSy  the  chief  ot 
the  senate,  beins  accuaed  by  Varius  before  the  people,  made 
the  following  demce ;  "  Variift  of  Sncro  says  that  M.  Scanrus^ 
the  chief  of  the  senate,  has  excited  the  allies  to  take  up  arms. 
M.  Scaorus,  the  chief  of  the  senate,  daiies  it.  There  is  no 
witness.  Which,  Quirites,  should  you  believe  V  The  tribune 
did  not  attempt  to  go  on  with  the  prosecution*. 

The  allies  meantune,  seeing  that  they  had  nothing  now  to 
expect  from  the  justice  of  Rome,  had  resolved  on  an  appeal  to 
arms,  and  b^^an  secretly  to  midce  the  requinte  eombinationa 
among  themsdves.  The  Bomans,  aware  of  what  they  were 
meditating;  sent  finpies  to  the  different  towns ;  and  one  of  these 
seeing  a  youth  led  aa  a  hostage  from  the  town  of  Asculum  in 
Fioenum  to  anoHi^  town,  gave  information  to  the  proconsul 
Q.  ServiliuB,  who  hastened  thither,  and  sharply  rebuked  the 
Aseulans  for  what  they  were  doing ;  but  they  fdl  on  and  slew 
himself  and  his  legate  Fonteius,  and  then  massacred  all  the 
Bomans  in  the  place,  and  pillaged  their  houses.  Before,  how- 
ever, the  confederates  commenced  the  war,  they  sent  to  Rome 
requiring  to  be  admitted  to  a  participation  in  me  honours  and 
advantages  of  that  state,  to  whose  greatness  they  had  so  mainly 
contributed.  The  senate  repHed,  that  if  they  repented  of  what 
they  had  done,  they  might  send  a  deputation,  otherwise  not. 
The  confederates  then  resolved  to  try  the  chance  of  war :  their 
army,  formed  from  the  contingents  of  their  several  states, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  do- 
mestic forces  of  each  state. 

All  the  peoples  of  the  Sabellian  race,  except  the  Sabines  and 
Hemicans,  who  had  long  since  become  Roman  citizens,  shared 
in  the  war  whieh  now  (662)  broke  out ;  in  which  Borne  had  to 
struggle  for  her  existence  with  enemies  whose  troops  equaled 
her  own  in  number,  discipline,  and  valour,  and  who  had  gene- 
rals as  skilful  as  those  she  could  oppose  to  them.  The  allies 
diose  CkHrfinium,  the  diief  town  of  the  Pelignians,  for  their 
capital,  under  the  name  of  Italicaf ;  they  appointed  a  senate 
of  five  hundred  members,  two  consuls,  and  twelve  praetors. 
The  first  consuls  were  Q.  Pompedius,  or  Popedius  Silo,  a 

*  Asconias  on  Cicero  pro  Scauro.  QuintiL  v.  12.  Yal.  Max.  iii.  7,  8. 
This  last  writer  says  that  the  charge  against  Scaurus  was  for  taking  bribes 
from  king  Mithridates.  Curious  enough,  Varius  himself  wis  condemned 
on  lus  own  law.    Cic  Brut.  89. 

t  YelL  Pat.  iL  16.    Strabo,  v.  p.  241. 
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Marsian,  and  C.  Papios  Mutilus  a  Samidte ;  the  former  with 
six  pnetors  had  the  command  in  the  north  and  west ;  the 
latter  with  an  equal  namher  commanded  in  the  south  and  east. 
Among  the  praetors  were  the  foUowing :  T.  Afranius,  C.  Pon« 
tidius,  Marius  Egnatius,  M.  Lamponius,  C.  Judacilius,  P.  Yet- 
tius  Scato*^  Pontius  Telesinus,  A.  Cluentius,  P.  Presentaeus, 
Herius  Asinius,  T.  Herennius,  and  P.  Yentidius.  The  war  is 
named  the  Socia],  Marsic  or  Italian  war,  from  the  names  of 
those  engaged  in  it. 

The  Roman  senate  made  diligent  preparations  to  meet  the 
coming  danger ;  the  Latins,  Tuscans,  Umhrians,  and  the  people 
of  some  other  parts  of  Italy,  remained  faithfid ;  and  troops 
came  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  from  the  foreign  allies.  The 
chief  command  of  the  forces,  which  equaled  those  of  the  Ita- 
lians in  number,  was  given  to  the  consuls  L.  Julius  Caesar 
and  P.  Rutilius  Lupus ;  the  former  had  as  legates  his  brother 
P.  Lentulus,  L.  Sulla,  T.  Didius,  M.  Marcellus,  and  M.  Lici* 
nius  Crassus ;  the  legates  of  the  other  consul  were  C.  Marius, 
Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  C.  Perpema,  and 
Valerius  Messala. 

The  advantages  were  at  first  all  on  the  side  of  the  Italians. 
Yettius  Scato  defeated  the  consul  Julius,  and  took  the  town 
of  ^semia  in  Samnium.  Marius  Egnatius  took  Yenafrum 
by  treachery,  and  destroyed  two  Roman  cohorts  that  were  in 
it.  P.  Presentaeus  defeated  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men  under 
the  legate  Perpema,  and  killed  four  thousand  of  them ;  for 
which  Rutilius  deprived  Perpema  of  his  command,  and  gave 
what  remained  of  his  troops  to  C.  Marius.  Lamponius  de* 
feated  Crassus  with  a  loss  of  eight  hundred  men,  and  forced 
him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Grumentum.  Papius  entered  Cam* 
pania,  and  took  Mintumae,  Nola,  Stabiae,  and  Salemum ;  the 
troops  in  all  these  places  entered  his  service,  and  when  he  laid 
waste  the  country  round  Nuoeria,  the  •neighbouring  towns  all 
declared  for  him,  and  augmented  his  forces  with  10,000  foot 
and  1000  horse.  He  then  laid  siege  to  Acerrae,  to  whose 
relief  the  consul  Julius  came  with  10,000  Gallic  foot  and  a 
body  of  Moorish  and  Numidian  troops ;  but  Papius,  sending 
to  Venusia  for  a  son  of  Jugurtha's,  who  was  a  prisoner  there, 
dad  him  in  purple,  and  showed  him  to  the  Numidians,  a  great 
number  of  whom  deserted ;  and  Caesar  became  so  dubious  of 
the  rest,  that  he  sent  them  away  home.  When,  however, 
Papius  made  an  attempt  on  the  camp  of  the  consul,  he  waa^ 
*  Cic.  PhiL  xii.  11.    Appian  and  Yelldas  call  him  Vettiiu  Cato. 
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repelled  with  a  loss  of  six  thousand  men.  Meantime  Juda- 
cilins  brought  over  all  Apulia  to  the  cause  of  the  allies. 
.  Rutilius  and  Marius  advanced  to  the  Liris,  over  which  they 
threw  two  bridges  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  Vet- 
tins  Scato,  who  was  encamped  opposite  that  of  Marius,  went 
and  laj  in  ambush  during  the  night  at  that  of  Rutilius ;  and 
when  the  Romans  crossed  in  the  morning,  he  drove  them  back 
with  a  loss  of  eight  thousand  men,  Rutilius  receiving  a  wound 
in  the  head,  of  which  he  afterwards  died.  But  meantime 
Marius  had  crossed  over  and  taken  Vettius'  camp  which 
obliged  him  to  retreat.  "When  the  bodies  of  the  consul  and 
bther  men  of  rank  were  brought  to  Rome  for  interment,  the 
sight  was  so  dispiriting,  that  the  senate  made  a  decree  that  in 
future  all  who  fell  should  be  buried  on  the  spot ;  the  Italians, 
when  they  heard  of  it,  made  a  similar  decree. 

Marius  and  Csepio  were  directed  to  take  the  command  of 
Rutilius'  army,  as  no  consul  could  now  be  elected  in  his  place. 
Pompsedius  then  pretended  to  desert  to  Ceepio,  and  urging 
him  to  advance  and  fall  on  his  troops,  now  without  a  leader, 
led  him  into  an  ambush,  where  he  and  most  of  his  men  were 
slain.  At  the  same  time,  as  Csesar  was  leading  his  army,  said 
to  be  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  through  a  defile,  he  was 
fallen  on  and  routed  by  Egnatius.  He  escaped  with  difficulty 
to  Teanum,  where,  having  re-assembled  his  troops,  he  went  and 
encamped  over  against  Papius,  who  was  still  before  Acerree. 

The  Marsians,  having  attacked  Marius,  were  driven  back 
into  some  vineyards,  whither  he  did  not  venture  to  pursue 
them ;  but  Sulla,  who  was  encamped  behind  the  vineyards, 
when  he  heard  the  noise,  fell  on  the  fugitives ;  and  the  entire 
loss  of  the  Marsians  was  six  thousand  men.  This  however 
only  exasperated  that  gallant  people,  and  they  soon  took  the 
field  again.  Judacilius,  Afranius  and  Yentidius,  having  united 
their  forces,  drove  Pompeius  into  Firmum,  where,  leaTing 
Afranius  to  watch  him,  the  others  went  away.  But  his  legate 
P.  Sulpicius  Rufus  came  to  his  relief,  and  while  the  besieged 
made  a  sally,  he  fell  on  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  and  set  it  on 
fire.     The  ItaUans  were  defeated  and  their  general  was  slain. 

In  this  war  the  conduct  of  Marius  was  little  worthy  of  his 
former  fame ;  whether  in  consequence  of  his  age  (he  was  now 
sixty-five),  or  of  a  nervous  disorder,  as  he  himself  said,  he 
acted  with  timidity  and  irresolution,  shutting  himself  up  in  an 
entrenched  camp,  and  allowing  the  enemy  to  insult  him>  and 
finally  resigning  his  command. 
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The  fint  year  of  the  war  was  now  drawing  to  a  elose ;  the 
senate  had  heen  obliged  to  allow  the  fireedmen  to  be  enlisted 
£>r  the  l^^ooi^  and  the  Tnacana  and  XJmbiians  showed  strong 
symptoms  of  an  indination  to  share  in  the  revolt.  The  oppo* 
nents  to  the  claims  of  the  allies  were  therefore  forced  to  yields 
and  the  eonsol  Johns  had  a  law  passed  gnrnting  the  dviefiniH 
chise  to  the  Latins,  and  those  who  had  not  revolted;  and 
finally  to  those  who  should  lay  down  their  arms.  Tluspradeni 
measore  at  once  qnieted  the  Tuscans. 

The  consols  m  die  next  year  (663)  were  Cn.  Pompeina 
Strabo  and  M.  Porcios  C^Uo.  The  former  defeated  a  body 
of  fifteen  thousand  Italians  who  were  on  their  march  mg 
Etmria ;  the  slain  were  five  thonsand  in  number ;  and  it  being 
winter,  more  than  half  of  those  who  escaj^  perished  by  him* 
ger  and  the  sererity  of  the  weather.  His  colleagne  was  kai 
rortunate,  for  about  the  same  time,  haying  gained  some  ad- 
vantages over  the  Marsians,  he  made  an  aUiack  on  their  camp 
at  the  Fucine  lajce,  but  was  defeated  and  slain.  The  praetor 
Cosoonius  was  defeated  by  the  Samnites,  but  being  joined  by 
the  praetor  Lucceius  he  again  engaged,  and  routed  them  with 
a  loss  of  fifteen  thousand  men»  and  their  general  Marius  £g- 
natius. 

8ulla,  who  was  one  of  Cato's  legates^  defeated  the  Itahaa 
seneral  Clueutius  at  Pompeii  in  Campania,  and  recovered 
Nola.  He  then  entered  Samnium,  and  took  the  town  of 
.£cdanum.  He  defeated  Papius  near  .£semia,  and  took 
Bovianum  by  storm. 

Pompeins  having  laid  siege  to  Asculum,  JudaoHos,  who 
was  a  native  of  that  town,  advanced  with  eight  cohorts  to  its 
relief,  sending  word  to  the  pec^le  to  make  a  sally  when  they 
saw  him.  lliis  however  they  neglected  to  do ;  but  he  forced 
his  way  in  nevertheless,  and  seeing  that  there  was  no  chanee- 
of  his  being  able  to  maintain  the  town,  he  resolved  not  to  let 
those  escape  who  had  turned  the  people  against  him.  He 
seized  and  put  them  to  death,  and  then  raised  a  pyre  in  a  tem- 
ple, on  which  he  placed  a  couch ;  and  having  feasted  with  his 
friends,  and  swallowed  poison,  he  lay  down,  directing  them  to 
set  fire  to  it»  and  he  thus  perished. 

Fortune  was  now  everywhere  adverse  to  the  allies ;  one  by 
one  they  had  lost  their  best  generals ;  the  nvirit  of  resistance 
gradually  died  away ;  and  they  dl,  but  the  Samni^es  and  Lu^ 
canians,  submitted  and  received  the  Boman  firanduse;  and 
thus  after  two  years,  ended,  in  the  ooncessioiis  that  na^t  h«f« 
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obviated  it,  the  Social  war,  wbieh  bad  cost  Italj  the  loss  of 
tliree  hundred  thouaand  of  the  flower  of  her  populatioa.  To 
prevent  the  allies  from  acquiring  a  preponderanee  by  thdr 
numbers  in  the  Comitia,  the  senate,  instead  of  distnbutisg 
them  in  the  actnal  tribes,  formed,  as  was  the  ancient  praetiee^ 
eight  new  tribes  to  contain  them ;  a  measure  which,  th<ra||^ 
not  noticed  at  the  time,  gare  rise  to  fiiture  disBennona. 

During  the  Social  war  an  emit  occurred  at  Bome  whids 
strongly  shows  the  disregard  for  law,  both  human  and  diyin^ 
which  then  prerailed.  The  money-lenders  were  pressing  hand 
on  their  debtors,  and,  contraiy  to  law,  insisting  upon  intareat 
on  interest.  The  pr»tor  A.  Sempronius  AselUo,  m  the  trials 
which  took  place,  reminded  the  jurors  of  the  law  on  the  maSk^ 
ject ;  and  this  so  incensed  the  usurers,  that  they  resolved  to 
ffdl  on  him  as  he  was  sacrificing  at  the  temple  of  Castor  md 
Pollux  in  the  Forum.  A  stone  was  thrown  which  struck  the 
eup  out  of  his  hand ;  he  fled  for  refuge  to  the  temple  of  Vesta* 
whidi  was  hard  by,  but  the  usurers  got  between  him  and  it ; 
he  then  ran  into  a  tavern,  whither  they  pursued  and  killed 
him.  Some  eren  went  into  the  temple,  which  it  was  not  Un^- 
ful  to  enter,  thinking  he  had  fled  to  the  Vestals,  and  resolved 
that  even  so  he  should  not  escape.  The  senate  offered  a  re^- 
ward  in  money  to  any  freeman,  liberty  to  any  slave^  and  a 
pardon  to  any  accomplice  who  would  gire  information  against 
the  murderers ;  but  the  usurers  had  disguised  themselves  so 
well  that  they  could  not  be  identified ;  or  perhaps  people  wera 
too  much  in  terror  of  them  to  give  information. 

The  merits  of  Sulla  in  the  Social  war  had  been  so  grea^ 
that  he  was  raised  immediately  to  the  consulate  (664)  with 
Q.  Pompehis  Rufns,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
MithridRtes,  king  of  Pontus,  was  committed  to  him.  But  the 
enry  and  the  cupidity  of  Marius  were  excited,  and  he  resolved 
if  possible  to  deprive  him  of  his  command.  He  leagued  him* 
sdf  for  this  purpose  with  C.  Sulpicius  Rufru,  a  tribune  of  the 

nle,  a  mim  of  talent  and  a  dwing  character,  and  immersed 
(bt ;  and  th^  projected  a  law  for  transfnring  the  com- 
mand to  Marius.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  get  a 
majority  in  the  tribes ;  and  as  tins  could  not  be  effected  as 
they  were  then  constituted,  Sulpicius  brought  in  a  bill  for  dis- 
tributing the  new  citizens  among  all  the  tribes;  for  as  tiicy 
were  h&hly  discontented  with  their  present  position,  Iw 
ledconed  tiiat  they  would  give  their  votes  to  those  who  woiM 
iriieve  them  from  it*    But  the  old  citizens  were  not  so  williBg 
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to  part  with  their  monopoly ;  and  thej  employed  sticks  and 
stones  against  the  intruders.  The  oonsnls»  as  the  day  of 
▼odng  drew  near,  heing  apprehensive  of  further  disturbance, 
procliumed  a  JttttiHum.  Sulpidus  enjoined  his  adherents  to 
come  to  the  Forum  on  that  day  with  concealed  daggers,  and 
to  act  as  he  should  direct  thorn.  When  therefore  all  was 
ready,  he  called  on  the  consuls  to  dissolve  the  justitium  as 
being  illegal.  A  tumult  ensued,  the  daggers  were  drawn  and 
brandished,  and  the  consuls  menaced.  Fompeius  fled ;  Sulla 
retired  to  consult  the  senate ;  and  while  he  was  away  the  Sul- 
pidan  partv  fell  on  and  murdered  Pompeius'  son,  for  freely 
speaking  his  mind.  Sulla,  unable  to  resist,  dissolved  the^'utf— 
Miumj  and  set  out  for  his  army,  which  was  at  Nola :  Sulpidus 
then  had  his  bill  passed  forthwith,  and  the  Mithridatic  war 
decreed  to  Marius. 

Sulla  having  assembled  his  troops  informed  them  of  all  that 
bad  occurred ;  and  as  their  hopes  of  plunder  in  the  East  were 
high,  and  they  feared  that  Marius  might  have  other  troops 
and  other  officers,  they  called  on  him  to  lead  them  at  once  to 
Rome.  He  gladly  obeyed,  and  set  forth  at  the  head  of  six 
legions.  The  solmers  stoned  the  tribunes  whom  Marius  sent 
to  take  the  command ;  the  senate,  compelled  by  Marius,  sent 
two  prsetors  to  prohibit  the  advance  cf  Sulla,  but  they  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  their  lives  from  the  soldiery.  Other  em- 
bassies followed,  praying  Sulla  not  to  ccme  nearer  than  where 
he  was,  at  the  fifth  milestone,  Marius  wishing  to  get  time  to 
prepare  for  defence.  SuUa,  seeing  through  the  design,  gave 
the  promise ;  but  he  followed  close  on  the  heels  of  the  envoys, 
and  he  himself  with  one  legion  seized  the  Cselian  gate,  wmle 
Pompeius  with  another  secured  the  Colline;  a  third  went 
round  to  the  bridge,  a  fourth  stayed  without,  and  Sulla  led 
the  remaining  two  into  the  city.  The  people  began  to  fling 
missiles  and  tiles  on  them  from  the  roofs;  but  when  Sulla 
threatened  to  set  fire  to  the  houses  they  desisted.  Marius  and 
his  party  gave  them  battle  at  the  Esquiline,  but  were  defeated ; 
and  Marius  and  Sulpidus,  having  vainly  essayed  to  exdte  the 
slaves,  fled  out  of  the  city. 

.  Sulla  next  day  assembled  the  people,  and  having  deplored 
the  condition  into  which  the  constitution  had  been  brought 
by  the  arts  and  the  violence  of  wicked  men,  proposed  as  the 
only  remedy  a  return  to  the  former  wholesome  state  of  things ; 
that  no  measure  should  be  brought  before  the  people  that  mid 
not  been  examined  and  approved  of  by  the  senate ;  and  that 
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the  voting  should  be  by  the  classes,  as  arranged  by  king  SeN 
vius,  and  not  by  the  tribes.  He  then,  as  the  senate  was  so 
much  reduced,  selected  three  hundred  of  the  most  respectable 
men  to  augment  it.  All  the  late  measures  of  Sulpicius  were 
declared  illegal,  and  himself  and  the  elder  and  younger  Marius, 
and  about  twelve  other  senators,  were  outlawed,  and  their  pro-* 
perty  confiscated. . 

Sulpicius  was  betrayed  by  a  slave,  and  was  put  to  death. 
Marius  escaped  in  the  night  to  Ostia,  where  one  of  his  friends 
had  provided  a  vessel  for  him  in  which  he  embarked,  but  a 
storm  coming  on  he  was  obliged  to  land  near  Circeii,  vhere, 
as  he  and  his  companions  were  rambling  about,  some  herds* 
men  who  knew  him  telling  him  that  a  party  of  horse  had  just 
been  seen  in  quest  of  him,  they  got  into  a  wood,  where  they 
passed  the  night  without  food.  Next  morning  they  set  out 
for  Minturnse,  but  on  turning  round  they  saw  a  troop  of  horse- 
men in  pursuit  of  them.  There  happened  to  be  two  vessels 
just  then  lying  close  in  to  the  shore,  and  they  ran  and  got 
aboard  of  them.  The  horsemen  came  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  called  out  to  the  crews  to  put  Marius  out,  but  they  were 
moved  by  his  entreaties,  and,  refusing  to  deliver  him  up,  sailed 
away ;  but  afterwards,  reflecting  on  the  danger  they  were  run- 
ning, they  persuaded  him  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris  to 
get  some  rood  and  repose,  and  while  he  was  lying  asleep  in 
the  grass,  they  went  on  board,  and  making  sail  left  him  to  his 
£ftte.  He  rambled  about  the  marshes  till  he  reached  the  soli- 
tary hut  of  an  old  man,  whose  compassion  he  implored.  The 
old  man  led  him  away  into  the  marsh,  and  making  him  lie 
down  in  a  hollow  spot  near  the  river,  covered  him  with  sedge 
and  rushes.  Presently  Marius  heard  at  the  hut  the  voices  of 
those  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  fearing  lest  his  host 
might  betray  him,  he  got  up,  and  went  and  stood  up  to  his 
neck  in  the  mud  and  water  of  the  marsh.  Here,  however, 
he  was  soon  discovered,  and  was  dragged  out,  naked  as  he  was, 
and  led  to  Mintumse  and  placed  in  confinement.  The  autho- 
rities there  having  consulted  together  resolved  to  put  him  to 
death,  and  a  GalHc  horseman*  was  sent  to  despatch  him.  The 
Gaul,  when  he  approached  the  spot  where  he  was  lying  in  a 
dark  room,  was  daunted  by  the  fiery  glare  of  the  old  warrior's 
eyes,  and  when  he  rose  and  cried  with  a  tremendous  voice, 
**  Dost  thou  dare  to  slay  Caius  Marius?"  he  rushed  out,  cry- 
ing, *'I  cannot  kill  Caius  Marius."  The  magistrates  then 
*  Some  call  him  a  Gaul|  others  a  Cimbrian. 
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determined  not  to  have  the  blood  of  80  great  a  man  on  their 
heads,  and  they  gaye  him  his  liberty,  and  leading  him  to  the 
eoasty  put  lum  on  board  of  a  yessel  to  pass  orer  to  Africa. 
He  landed  at  Carthage ;  but  presently  came  a  messenger  from 
C^  SextUius  the  goTcmor  of  the  proyince,  ordering  him  to 
depart.  He  long  sat  in  silence,  looking  stmly  at  tne  enyoy, 
on  whose  inquiry  of  what  reply  he  shoukl  make  to  the  pnetor^ 
he  groaned,  and  said*  "  Tell  mm  you  saw  Caius  Marius  sitting 
an  exile  amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage."  He  then  retired  to 
the  little  isle  of  Cercina,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  son  and 
seyeral  of  luis  other  frioids,  and  they  remained  there  watching 
the  course  of  eyents. 

Sulla  sent  back  his  army  to  Capua,  in  order  to  pass  oyer  to 
Greece ;  his  colleague  Q.  rompeius  was  to  remain  to  protect 
Italy  with  the  troo^  of  Cn.  Pompehis ;  but  this  anny,  probably 
with  the  approbanon  of  its  general,  fell  on  and  murdered  the 
consul  when  he  came  to  the  camp,  and  Sulla  was  obliged  to 
leaye  the  command  with  Cn.  Pompeius.  He  moreoyer  found 
that  the  people  wea^e  adyerse  to  him,  for  they  rejected  his 
nephew  Nonius  and  his  friend  Servius  with  contempt  when  ha 
recommended  them  for  office.  He  affected  to  be  pleased  at 
seeing  them  thus  exercise  the  libertjr,  for  which  he  said  they 
were  indebted  to  him ;  and  he  acquiesced  in  the  appointment 
of  L.  Comehus  Cinna,  of  the  opposite  fiiction,  to  tne  consulate 
with  Cn.  Octaidus,  who  was  oi  his  own  par^.  He  tried  to 
bind  Cinna  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  to  attempt  no  innoya- 
tion  in  his  absence.  They  ascended  the  Capitol,  and  Cinna» 
in  the  ancient  mode,  srasping  astone,  prayed  that  if  he  did  not 
keep  his  engagement  he  might  be  cast  out  of  the  dty  as  he  flung 
away  that  stone*.     Sulla  ttien  departed  for  his  army. 

*  This  was  caUed  swearing  by  Jiwiter  Li^is.  See  Polybins,  iiL  25, 6-0. 
Cie.  ad  Fam.  tIL  12.  GelL  L  21.  The  form  of  the  oath  is  thus  ^yen  by 
Festns  (v.  Lapidem  silicem) : — *'  Si  sdens  £dlo,  tnm  me  Diespiteri  suva  iirbe 
arceqne,  bonis  ^ciai  vH  ego  hone  liqpidem." 
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CHAPTER  IV.* 

State  of  Asia. — ^Rnt  Mithridatic  War. — Sufla  in  Greece. — ^Victories  of 
Chseronea  and  Orchomenns. — ^Peace  with  Mithridates. — Flaccus  and 
Fimbria. — Sedition  of  Cinna. — Return  of  Marios. — Cruelties  of  Marihs 
and  Cinna. — Death  and  character  of  Marins. — ^Return  of  Sulla. — His 
Tictories. — Proscription  of  Sulla. — His  dictatorship  and  laws. — He 
lays  down  his  office  and  retires. — His  death  and  funeral. — His  cha- 
racter. 

The  acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Attains  caused  the  Romans 
to  become  deeply  interested  in  the  a£Bdrs  of  the  East.  We 
-will  therefore  now  take  a  slight  yiew  of  the  poUtical  condition 
of  Anterior  Asia  at  this  time. 

After  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  had  gone  rapidly  to  decay.  The  dominions  east  of  the 
Euphrates  were  gradually  occupied  by  the  Parthians,  a  people 
probably  of  Turkish  race,  and  their  empire  finally  extended 
over  the  whole  of  Persia ;  their  princes  were  named  Arsacids, 
from  Arsaces,  the  first  of  their  Ime.  Another  portion  of  the 
Syrian  dominions  was  about  this  time  seized  on  by  Tigrlmes 
kmg  of  Armenia,  who  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  mo- 
narchs  of  Asia.  The  kings  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  were 
dependent  on  the  Romans ;  but  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  on  the 
Euxine,  under  its  present  monarch,  Mithridates  YI.,  a  prince 
of  great  activity  and  talent,  had  risen  to  considerable  importance. 
It  was  against  this  monarch  that  Sulla  was  now  to  direct  the 
arms  of  Rome,  the  war  with  whom  had  originated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

Mithridates,  having,  as  it  is  said,  caused  the  king  of  Cappa- 
docia, who  was  married  to  his  sister,  to  be  murdered,  claimed 
the  guardianship  of  his  infant  nephew.  His  sister  appealed 
for  protection  to  Nioomedes  of  Bithynia ;  but  Mithridates  en- 
tered Cappadocia,  murdered  his  nephew,  and  seized  the  king- 
dom. The  Cappadodans  rebelled  against  him  and  called  on 
the  Romans.  The  senate  declared  them  free,  and  directed 
them  to  form  a  republic ;  but  knowing  none  but  the  regal 
form  of  government,  they  sent  to  entreat  that  they  might  have 
a  king.  Tli^ir  wish  was  acceded  to,  and  their  choice  fell  on 
one  Ariobarzanes.  Mithridates  made  no  opposition ;  but  he 
secretly  excited  his  son-in-law,  Tigranes  of  Axmeniay  who  drove 

*  Appian,  Mithridatica,  1-63.  BeD.  Gy.  i.  5&-107.  VeUetus,  ii.  2f^2B, 
Bat.,  Marins^  41-48.    Siil]%U-^.    Fompeius,  6-14  ^  the  EpitomatiHs* 
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the  new  mooarch  from  his  throne ;  and  SuUa,  who  had  jnst 
been  pnetor,  was  sent  from  Borne  (660)  to  restore  him.  On 
this  occasion  Sulla  advanced  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  where 
Parthian  ambassadors  came  to  him  proposing  an  alliance  with 
Borne. 

On  the  death  of  Nicomedes  (661)  the  throne  of  Bithynia 
was  disputed  by  his  sons  Nicomedes  and  Socrates  named 
Chrestos ;  the  Pontic  king,  in  alliance  with  his  powerful  son- 
in-law  T^ranes,  supported  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time 
again  drove  Ariobarzanes  out  of  Cappadocia.  The  Bomana 
sent  (662)  an  embassy,  headed  by  M.  Aquilius,  to  restore  the 
two  longs;  which  was  done  without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Mithridates  to  prevent  it.  Aquilius  and  his  friends,  and  fol- 
lowers, who  had,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  made  the 
kings  and  all  the  towns  pay  large  sums  of  money  or  enormous 
interest  for  what  they  lent  them,  looking  forward  to  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  a  war,  required  the  kings  to  make 
an  irruption  into  the  dominions  of  Mithridates.  Nicomedes 
nnwiUingly  complied,  on  their  assurance  that  they  would  aid 
him.  Mithridates,  desirous  to  put  the  Bomans  in  the  wrong, 
offered  no  resistance,  but  sent  an  embassy  to  complain ;  and  on 
receiving  an  ambiguous,  unsatisfactory  reply,  he  entered  and 
seized  Cappadocia.  He  then  sent  again  to  the  Bomans,  dis- 
playing his  power  and  advising  them  to  justice  and  peace ; 
but  they  in  mdignation  ordered  bis  envoy  to  quit  their  camp, 
and  never  to  return. 

The  Boman  commissioners,  with  L.  Cassius,  the  governor 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  now  took  upon  them,  without  consult- 
ing the  senate  and  people,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Social 
war,  to  make  war  on  a  most  powerful  monarch.  They  col- 
lected a  force  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
divided  them  into  three  corps,  with  which  Cassius,  Aquilius, 
and  Q.  Oppius  took  different  positions,  while  Nicomedes  was 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  his  subjects.  But  the  Pontic  generals, 
Archelaus  and  Neoptolemus,  two  Cappadocians  by  birth,  de- 
feated Nicomedes;  the  Boman  commanders  successively  had 
the  same  fate,  and  Mithridates  was  speedily  master  of  the  whole 
of  Asia  north  of  Mount  Taurus ;  the  isle  of  the  iBgsean  also 
cheerfully  submitted  to  his  dominion,  Bhodes  alone  remaining 
faithful  to  the  Bomans. 

Mithridates  now  gave  a  dreadful  proof  of  his  hatred  to  the 
Bomans.  He  sent  secret  orders  to  the  people  of  the  Greek 
towns  on  the  coast  to  rise  on  a  certain  day  and  massacre  all 
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the  Romans  and  Italians,  men^  women  and  children,  slaves 
and  free,  without  mercy;  and  such  was  the  hatred  the  Ro- 
mans had  hrought  on  themselves  hy  their  insolence,  oppres- 
sion and  extortion,  that  the  mandate  was  strictly  oheyed, — 
less,  says  the  historian,  from  fear  of  the  king  than  from  ani- 
mosity toward  them.  No  mercy  was  shown,  no  temple  was  a 
sanctuary ;  those  who  grasped  the  images  of  the  gods  were 
torn  from  them;  the  children  were  slain  before  the  face  of 
their  mothers,  whose  own  fate  was  only  so  long  deferred.  The 
lowest  calculation*  gives  eighty  thousand  as  the  number  of 
those  who  perished.  Such  as  escaped  sought  refuge  in 
Rhodes,  which  Mithridates  besieged  by  sea  and  land ;  but  to 
no  eifect,  as  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  disgrace.  Mean^^ 
time  in  Greece  the  Athenians,  Boeotians,  Achseans,  and  Ha* 
conians  had  declared  for  him,  and  Archelaiis  passed  ovei*  and 
made  the  Pirseeus  his  head-quarters,  while  an  Epicurean  phi- 
losopher named  Aristion  became  the  tyrant  of  the  city  by 
means  of  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men  that  Archelaiis  had 
given  him  to  guard  the  treasure  which  was  transferred  thither 
from  Delos.  Near  Chseronea  Brutius  Sura,  the  legate  of 
C.  Sentius,  governor  of  Macedonia,  engaged  the  Pontic  troops 
for  three  days,  and  forced  them  to  fall  back  to  Athens. 

Sulla  was  now  (665)  landed  with  five  legions  and  some 
troops  of  the  allies.  The  Boeotians  returned  to  their  allegiance 
to  Rome ;  he  advanced  into  Attica  and  laid  siege  to  Athens 
and  the  Pirseeus,  being  desirous  to  end  the  war  as  speedily  as 
possible  and  return  to  Italy.  He  first  tried  to  storm  the  Pi- 
rseeus,  but  failing  in  the  attempt  he  made  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chines, cutting  down  for  that  purpose  the  trees  of  the  Academy 
and  the  Lyceum,'  and  taking  the  sacred  treasures  from  Epi- 
daurus,  Delphi,  and  Olympia.  All  the  assaults  on  the  Piraeeus 
were,  however,  gallantly  repelled  by  Archelaiis,  and  as  the 
Pontic  fleet  commanded  the  sea  no  want  was  felt ;  but  in  the 
city  famine  soon  began  to  rage,  while  the  misery  of  the  wretched 
citizens  was  augmented  by  the  insolence  and  cruelty  of  Aris- 
tion. At  length  the  chatter  of  some  old  men,  blaming  him 
for  not  having  secured  a  certain  part  of  the  wall,  was  over- 
lieard  by  the  Romans,  and  Sulla  attacked  the  town  on  that 
side  ancf  forced  his  way  in.  He  gave  orders  for  an  indiscri- 
minate slaughter :  no  age  or  sex  was  spared ;  the  very  streets 
ran  blood,  till  night  ended  the  carnage :  he  then  granted  to 
the  prayers  of  his  friends  and  the  former  renown  of  the  city 
*  Memnon  a/?.  Photius,  ch.  33.    YaL  Max.  iz.  2, 
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the  lives  of  those  who  remained.  Aristion  fled  to  the  Aero- 
polis,  but  thirst  soon  compelled  him  to  surrender,  and  be  was 
put  to  death.  Sulla  then  pressed  the  siege  of  the  linens  more 
yigorously  than  ever,  and  Archelaus  haying  at  length  em- 
barked his  troops,  and  left  it  to  its  fate,  he  took  and  burned  it, 
without  sparing  its  noble  docks  and  arsenal  (666). 

Archelaus  meantime,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  generBls, 
had  assembled  an  army  stated  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  with  which  he  encamped  near  Cheeronea.  Sulla 
led  his  troops  into  Boeotia.  The  Pontic  general,  knowing  the 
inferiority  of  his  soldiers,  wished  to  avoid  an  action,  but  the 
impetuosity  of  some  of  the  other  officers  was  not  to  be  re- 
strained; they  gave  battle  to  disadvantage,  and  sustained  so 
entire  a  defeat,  that  only  ten  thousand  men,  it  is  said,  of  the 
whole  army  escaped,  while  we  are  assiu^  that  the  Romans  lost 
but  thirteen  men !  Archelaus  fled  to  Euboea,  and  soon  after 
Mithridates  having  sent  another  army  of  eighty  thousand  men 
under  a  general  named  Dorylaiis  into  Greece,  he  joined  it,  and 
taking  the  command  encamped  at  Orchomenus.  SuHa,  seeing 
the  fine  plain  which  extends  thence  to  Lake  Copais  so  weS 
adapted  for  the  action  of  the  enemies'  numerous  cavalry,  dug 
trenches  through  it  ten  feet  vride  to  impede  them.  Archelaus, 
observing  what  he  was  about,  made  a  charge;  the  Romans 
were  giving  way,  when  Sulla,  jumping  from  his  horse,  seized 
a  standard,  and  advancing  alone  vrith  it,  cried  out,  "  If  any  ask 
you,  Romans,  where  you  left  your  general,  say  fighting  at 
Orchomenus."  Shame  took  place  of  fear,  the  troops  turned, 
Sulla  sprang  again  to  horse,  the  enemies  were  driven  to  their 
camp  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  next  day  the 
camp  was  stormed,  and  those  who  were  in  it  were  slaughtered 
or  driven  into  the  marshes,  where  they  were  drovmed.  Ar- 
chelaus fled  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  Sulla  retired  to  Thes- 
saly  for  the  winter. 

Meantime  matters  at  Rome  had  taken  a  turn  highly  unfa- 
vourable to  Sulla,  and  his  friends  came  flying  for  safety  to  his 
camp  (667).  He  was  therefore  anxious  to  terminate  the  war, 
and  gladly  hearkened  to  the  proposal  of  an  interview  vrith  Ar- 
chelaus for  that  purpose;  The  Pontic  general,  who  knew  his 
situation,  proposed  that  he  should  give  up  all  designs  on  Asia 
and  return  to  the  civil  war  in  Italy,  for  which  Mithridates 
would  supply  him  vrith  money,  ships,  and  troops.  This  being 
indignantly  rejected,  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  should  restore 
all  his  conquests  in  Asia,  pay  two  thousand  talents,  and  for- 
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iB8h  Beyentf  ships  ftdlr  equipped,  and  then  be  ■ecined  in  las 
4)ther  dominions  and  declared  an  allj  of  Eome.  SnUa  thei^ 
ftocompanied  hj  Archekjis,  set  oat  for  the  Hdlespont;  but 
envoys  came  from  Mithridates  reining  to  gire  np  nphlago- 
nia.  This  roused  the  ind^nation  of  Sulla.  Archdatb  craved 
permission  to  go  to  his  master ;  and  an  interriew  between  Sulla 
and  Mithridates  having  taken  place  at  Dardanum  (668),  dD 
was  arranged  as  Sulla  desired.  He  excused  himself  to  his 
aoldiers  for  not  exacting  more  satis&ction  for  the  blood  of  so 
many  myriads  of  Roman  dtizens,  by  telling  them  that  if  the 
king  and  Fimbria  were  to  unite  their  troops  he  should  be  un- 
able to  withstand  them. 

C.  Flavius  Fimbria  was  at  this  time  in  Asia,  at  the  head  of 
a  Boman  army  of  the  Marian  faction.  Cinna,  as  we  shall 
pesently  relate,  havii^  made  L.  Valerius  Flaccns  his  eollragae 
m  the  coEDBulate,  sent  him  with  two  legions  to  take  the  conduct 
of  the  Mithridatic  war  from  Snila,  and,  as  he  was  not  a  mihtar^ 
man.  Fimbria,  who  was  a  good  officer,  was  sent  out  as  his 
legate.  Fearing,  as  it  would  seem,  to  meet  Sulla»  Flaccus  led 
his  troops  through  Macedonia  to  the  Hellespont,  and' there  a 
qnairel  taking  phice  between  him  and  Fimbria,  the  latter,  ha^ 
Ting  esdted  a  sedition  against  him  among  the  soldiers,  whom 
his  avarice  had  alienated,  murdered  him  and  took  the  com* 
mand  of  the  army,  with  which  he  gained  some  advantages 
over  Mithridates  and  his  son*  He  was  encamped  at  Thyatira 
at  the  time  of  the  peace,  and  Sulla  instantly  marched  against 
him«  Fimbria's  troops  began  at  once  to  desert,  and  finding 
that  he  could  not  rely  on  them,  and  being  mortified  by  Sulla's 
sefusal  of  a  personal  mterview,  he  put  an  end  to  himself.  His 
army  then  joined  that  of  Sulla,  who  having  regulated  the  af* 
frurs  of  Asia,  rewarding  those  who  had  been  faithful  to  Bome^ 
and  imposing  such  heavy  fines  on  the  rest  of  the  tovnis  as  im- 
mersed them  in  debt  to  the  usurers  and  became  a  source  of 
incalculable  misery*,  set  out  for  Greece  on  his  return  to  Italy, 
where  a  new  war  awaited  him. 

For  scarcely  had  he  left  Rome,  when  Cinna,  heedless  of  his 
oath,  and  having,  it  is  said,  received  a  lai^e  bribe  from  them 
for  the  purpose,  renewed  Sulpicius'  project  of  dividing  the 
new  citiiens  among  all  the  tribes.  Octavius,  with  the  senate 
and  the  old  citizens,  opposed  him.  A  large  number  of  the 
new  citizens  armed  with  daggers  occupied  the  Forum,  to  carry 

*  The  whole  amounted  to  20,000  talents,  to  be  paid  by  annual  hiatal* 
tttata  in  five  yean.    Plut.  SuU.  25.    Luoull.  4 
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&e  law  by  tenor ;  but  OctaTins,  at  the  head  of  the  opposite 
party,  also  armed,  came  down  and  dispersed  them.      SeTeraL 
were  slain,  and  Cimia  having  vainly  essayed  to  excite  the 
slayes,  fled  from  the  city.    The  senate  declared  his  dignify  to 
be  foifeited,  and  L.  Cbmelins  Menda,  the  Flamen  Diidis,  was 
made  consnl  in  his  place.     Cinna  repaired  to  the  army  at 
Nola,  which  he  induced  to  declare  for  him ;  he  also  gained 
over  several  of  the  allied  towns,  which  famished  him  with 
men  and  money;  and  C.  Milonins,  Q.  Sertorius,  and  others 
of  his  senatorial  friends,  having  come,  from  Rome  and  joined 
him,  he  resumed  the  consular  ensigns  and  advanced  against 
the  city,  which  Octavius  and  Merula  had  put  into  a  state  of 
defence.     They  had  also  summoned  Pompeius  Strabo  to  their 
aid,  and  he  was  now  encamped  before  the  Colline  gate  (665). 
Cinna  having  recalled  Marias,  the  old  general  embarked 
with  his  friends  and  made  sail  for  Italy.   He  landed  in  Etraria, 
where  his  name  and  his  promises  respecting  the  places  in  the 
tribes  drew  about  six  thousand  men  to  his  standard ;  he  then 
sent  to  Cinna  offering  to  serve  under  him.     Cinna  overjoyed 
sent  him  proconsular  ensigns;   but  Marius,  who  still  wore 
the  dress  in  which  he  had  fled  from  Rome,  and  had  never 
cut  or  trimmed  his  hair  since  that  time,  replied  that  they 
did  not  become  one  in  his  condition.     They  divided  their 
forces  into  three  parts,  Cinna  and  Cn.  Carbo  lying  before 
the  city,   Sertorius   aboTC,   Marius  below  it;    and  Marius, 
having  taken  Ostia,  and  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
threw  a  bridge  oyer  the  river  so  that  no  provisions  could  reach 
the  city. 

Octavius  was  advised  to  ofier  liberty  to  the  slaves ;  but  he 
replied  that  he  would  not  give  slaves  a  share  in  that  country 
from  which,  in  defence  of  the  laws,  he  was  excluding  C.  Ma- 
rius. Orders  were  sent  to  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  who  was  acting 
against  the  Samnites,  to  make  terms  vrith  them  and  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  city.  But  while  he  hesitated  to  grant  the  terms 
they  required,  Marius  sent,  and  promising  them  all  they  de- 
manded, gained  them  over  to  his  side,  and  Metellus  then 
passed  over  to  Africa.  Ap.  Claudius,  a  military  tribime  who 
tad  charge  of  the  Janiculan,  admitted  Marius  into  the  tovra, 
who  then  let  in  Cinna ;  but  the  troops  of  Octavius  and  Pom- 
peius drove  them  out  again.  Pompeius  was  shortly  after 
killed  by  lightning. 

Famine  now  began  to  be  dreaded  in  the  city,  and  both  slayes 
and  free  deserted  in  great  numbers.      The  senate  therefore. 
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sent  envoys  to  treat  mth.  Cinna ;  lie  asked  if  they  came  to  him 
as  consul  or  as  a  priyate  person ;  they  hesitated,  and  retired. 
He  then  encamped  nearer  the  city,  and  the  senate  finding  the 
desertion  increase  were  ohliged  to  deprire  Menila  of  his  office^ 
and  send  to  Cinna  as  consul.  They  only  asked  him  to  swear 
that  there  should  he  no  slaughter ;  he  declined  to  swear,  hut 
promised  that  he  would  not  of  his  own  accord  he  the  cause  of 
any  one's  death,  and  he  desired  that  Octavius  should  leave  the 
city  lest  any  evUshould  hefall  him.  Cinna  spoke  thus  from 
his  trihunal,  heside  which  stood  C.  Marius  in  silence ;  hut  his 
stem  look  showed  what  he  was  meditating.  When  the  senate 
sent  to  invite  them  into  the  city,  Marius  said,  smiling  ironically^ 
that  such  was  not  permitted  to  exiles.  The  trihuifes  instantly 
assembled  the  tribes  to  vote  his  recall,  but  not  more  than  three 
or  four  had  voted,  when  he  flung  off  the  mask,  entered  the 
city  at  the  head  of  a  body-guard  of  slaves  named  Bardiseans, 
who  slew  all  he  pointed  out  to  them ;  it  at  length  sufficing  for 
Marius  not  to  return  any  one's  salute  for  these  ruffians  to 
murder  him ;  and  their  atrocities  finally  rose  to  such  a  height 
that  Cinna  and  Sertorius  found  it  necessary  to  fall  on  and 
massacre  them  in  their  sleep. 

We  will  enter  into  some  details  of  the  murders  now  perpe- 
trated. Octavius,  declaring  that  while  consul  he  would  never 
quit  the  city,  retired  to  the  Janiculan.  Here,  while  he  sat  on- 
his  tribunal  surrounded  by  his  lictors,  some  horsemen  sent  for 
the  purpose  killed  him,  and  cutting  off  liis  head  brought  it  to 
Cinna,  by  whom  it  was  fixed  on  the  Rostra.  C.  and  L.  Julius, 
Atilius  Serranus,  P.  Leutulus,  and  M.  Bsebius  were  overtaken 
and  slain  as  they  fled.  Crassus  and  his  son  being  pursued,  the 
father  killed  the  son  and  then  was  slain  himself.  M.  Antonius, 
the  great  orator,  sought  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  peasant,  who 
having  sent  his  slave  to  a  tavern  to  get  somewhat  better  wine 
than  usual,  the  host  inquired  the  reason ;  the  slave  whispered 
it  to  him,  and  he  went  ofi^,  and  finding  Marius  at  supper,  gave 
him  the  information.  Marius  clapped  his  hands  with  joy,  and 
was  hardly  withheld  from  going  himself  to  seize  his  victim. 
He  sent  a  tribune  named  P.  Annius,  who  staying  without  sent 
some  soldiers  in  to  kill  him ;  but  the  eloquence  with  which 
Antonius  pleaded  for  his  life  was  such  that  the  soldiers  stood 
as  if  enchanted.  Annius,  wondering  at  their  delay,  went  in 
and  himself  cut  off  Antonius'  head,  and  brought  it  to  Marius. 
Q.  Ancharius,  seeing  Marius  about  to  sacrifice  on  the  Capitol, 
and  thinking  he  might  be  in  a  merciful  mood,  approached 

q5 
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and  nddremed  lum,  bat  the  ngnal  was  oven  and  he  was  alam. 
L.  Mernk  and  Q.  Catnlns,  Marhu'  coUeagoe  in  the  Cimbiic 
war,  and  whom  he  had  nerer  forraren,  pot  thenuelTea  to  a 
Tolontaiy  death.  Menila  opened  his  rehis,  and  a  tablet  waa 
found  by  him  saying  that  he  had  prevknislj  taken  off  hia 
sacred  hat  (apex),  in  which  it  was  not  hiwfbl  for  a  flamen  to 
die*.  Catulns  shut  himself  np  in  a  room  newly  plastered  with 
lime,  and  homing  charcoal  in  it  suffocated  himself.  Nor  most 
the  fidelity  of  the  slaves  of  Comt^tus  go  without  its  praise, 
who  conoraled  their  master,  and  taking  imd  dressing  the  corpse 
of  some  common  person  burned  it  as  his,  and  then  conreyed 
him  away  secretly  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  All  the  friends  of  SuQa 
were  murdered,  his  house  was  razed,  his  property  confiscated, 
and  himself  declared  an  enemy.  Murder,  banishment,  con- 
fiscation raged  every  day,  and  even  sepulture  was  refused  to 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Marius,  whose  appetite  for  blood  in- 
creased with  indulgence,  was  at  the  end  of  the  year  made 
consul  the  seventh  time  with  Cinna,  but  he  died  in  the  first 
month  {666)  t  while  meditating  new  schemes  of  vengeance-f . 
Cinna  then  had  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  when  he  heard 
of  his  murder^  On.  Papirius  Carbo,  chosen  as  his  colleague 

(667.) 

Caius  Marius  was  one  of  those  men  who  in  particular  states 
of  society  rise  to  eminence  without  being  really  great.  His 
talents  were  purely  military,  his  good  qualities  those  of  the 
mere  soldier ;  he  was  temperate  and  free  from  avarice,  but  he 
was  envious,  jealous,  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  cruel  even  to 
ferocity.  As  a  statesman  he  was  contemptible,  the  mere  tool 
of  others,  and  deficient  in  moral  courage.  Even  in  his  military 
capacity  he  was  rather  a  good  officer  than  a  great  general. 
In  Numidia  he  only  imitated  Metellns,  who  had  really  brought 
the  war  to  a  concnision ;  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  his 
conduct  of  the  Cimbric  war;  and,  if  Sulla  is  to  be  believed,  the 
battle  of  VercellsB  did  him  no  ^reat  credit.  It  was  party-spirit, 
not  a  sense  of  his  superior  merits,  that  renewed  his  conscdates 
at  this  time ;  for  surely  Mecellus,  if  no  other,  could  have  oon- 

*  The  office  now  remained  yaeant  till  744,  Dion,  Uv.  36 ;  Tac.  Ann.  liL 
58 ;  Snet.  OcttY.  81. 

t  Fimbria,  who  wae  at  this  time  questor,  at  the  foaeral  of  Marios,  or- 
dered Q.  ScaBTola  the  chief  pontiif  to  be  iliin.  Finding  tliat  the  woujmI 
W8f  not  mortal  he  protecnted  him,  and  being  asked  what  charges  he  cotdd 
bring  against  so  ezeellent  a  man,  he  replied  that  of  not  receiving  the  whole 
waqpon  in  hit  bod/.    Cioero,  Roscins  Amer.  12. 
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dnctedtheCimbricwaraswellasMarius.  Fiiially,inthe  Sodttl 
wur,  when  opposed  to  able  generals  and  good  troops^  his 
•deficiencies  became  apparent** 

Those  'who  had  escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  liaiins  and 
Cinna  sought  refiige  with  SuUa,  and  they  were  so  nnmerons 
that  his  camp  seemed  to  contain  a  senatef  •  Cinna  and  Curbo^y 
knowing  their  danger,  exerted  themselTes  to  the  utme^  to 
ndse  troops  and  money  through  Italy  to  oppose  him.  It  was 
howerer  carried  in  the  senate  to  send  an  embassy  to  treat  of 
peace.  Orders  were  forwarded  to  Cinna  to  give  over  levying 
troops  till  Sulla's  answer  should  arrive ;  to  these  he  promised 
obeoienee,  but  yielded  none.  He  assembled  his  troops>  intend- 
ing to  pass  oyer  to  Libumia  and  oppose  Sulla  there ;  but  he 
was  shortly  after  killed  by  them  in  a  mutiny,  and  Carbp  re* 
tnained  sole  consul  (668)^* 

Sulla's  answer  now  arrived,  declaring  his  willingness  to 
obev  the  senate,  provided  all  those  who  had  sought  refuge 
with  him  were  restored  to  their  country,  and  himself  to  all  his 
dignities  and  honours;  but  he  never,  he  said,  could  be  the 
fiiend  of  those  who  had  perpetrated  such  atrocities,  though 
the  people  might  pardon  them  if  they  pleased ;  adding  that 
he  should  be  better  able  to  protect  himself  and  friends  by  re» 
taining  a  well-affected  anny.  His  envoys,  however,  hearing  at 
Brun£siumofthedeath  of  Cinna,  did  not  proceed  in  the  business. 
Carbo,  to  strengthen  himself,  distributed  the  freedmen  through 
all  the  tribes,  and  he  wished  to  exact,  hostages  from  all  the 
towns  and  colonies  in  Italy,'  but  was  prevented  by  the  senate. 
He  also  caused  a  decree  to' be  passed  ordering  all  the  armies  to 
be  disbanded. 

In  Africa  the  cause  of  Cinna's  faction  was  at  this  time  tri- 
umphant, for  C.  Fabius,  whom  they  had  sent  tlniher.as  pro- 
prietor, defeated  and  drove  out  of  it  Q.  Metellus  Hus,  who 
supported  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy. 

At  length  (669)  Sulla,  having  regidated  the  afhirs  of  Greece 
and  Asia,  embarked  in  sixteen  hundred  vessels,  with  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  men,  at  Patne,^  and  landed  at  Brundisium§. 

*  It  msy  surprise  some  to  find  the  aristocratic  Cicero  constantly  lauding 
Marios;  but  they  were  natives  of  the  same  place,  their  families  had  been 
connected,  and  Cicero  was  a  vain-glorious  man. 

t  Dion.  Frag.  126. 

t  Onna  and  Carbo  had  made  themselves  oonsnla  a  seeond  time. 
.   i  Appiaa,  i.  79.    Velleitts  says  30,000  men,  and  Plutaich  that  he  sailed 
^m  Dyrcbachium  in  1200  ships. 
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He  was  joined  by  Metellus  with  what  troop's  he  had,  and  the 
nobility  nocked  to  him  in  such  numbers  that  scarcely  any  seem- 
ed  left  in  the  city.  Cn.  Pompeius  (the  son  of  him  who  had 
been  struck  by  lightning)^  a  young  man  of  but  three-and- 
twenty  years,  who  had  impeded  the  levies  of  Garbo  in  Picenum« 
and  raised  there  an  army  of  three  legions  on  his  own  account* 
with  which  he  had  successfully  opposed  the  troops  of  Carbo's 
generals,  also  came  to  join  him.  Sulla  received  this  young  man 
with  distinguished  favour,  styled  him  Imperator^  and  always 
rose  at  his  approach  and  uncovered  his  head, — honours  which 
he  showed  to  no  one  else. 

Those  of  the  other  party  at  Rome,  well-aware  of  Sulla'a 
merciless,  unrelenting  character,  saw  that  there  was  no  medium 
for  them  between  victory  and  ruin ;  and  the  people  in  general, 
knowing  that  his  victory  would  be  followed  by  murders  and 
confiscations,  made  every  effort  to  resist  him.  The  consuls 
therefore,  L.  Scipio  and  C.  Norbanus,  were  enabled  to  enroll 
a  force  of  one  himdred  thousand  men  for  the  war.  The  first 
battle  was  fought  between  Sulla  and  Norbanus  at  Canusium* 
where  the  latter  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  six  thousand 
men,  and  he  fled  to  Capua.  Sulla  then  advanced  into  Campa^ 
nia :  at  Teanum  he  proposed  a  conference  with  Scipio  about 
regulating  the  state,  and  he  took  advantage  of  the  negotiations 
to  gain  the  consul's  troops,  who  when  Sulla  prepared  to  attack 
their  camp  all  went  over  to  him,  leaving  Scipio  and  his  son 
alone  in  tndr  tent ;  they  were,  however,  dismissed  in  safety 
by  Sulla,  who  then  tried  the  same  course  with  Norbanus  and 
his  troops  at  Capua,  but  without  success.  Carbo  hastened  to 
the  defence  of  Rome,  where  he  caused  Metellus  Pius,  and  all 
the  other  senators  who  were  with  Sulla,  to  be  declared  public 
enemies.  The  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  by  both  parties  in 
augmenting  their  forces,  in  which  the  consuls  had  the  advan* 
tage,  being  largely  reinforced  from  the  greater  part  of  Italy 
and  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Among  the  events  of  this  year 
(July  6)  was  the  conflagration  of  the  temple  erected  on  the 
Capitol  by  the  last  kings  of  Rome. 

Carbo  caused  himself  and  C.  Marius,  the  son  of  the  great 
Marius,  to  be  chosen  consuls  for  the  next  year  (670).  The 
campaign  was  opened  with  the  defeat  at  the  ^sis,  a  stream 
which  divides  Umbria  from  Picenum,  of  Carbo' s  legate  C.  Al- 
bins  Carrinas  by  Metellus;  and  soon  after  Marius,  giving 
battle  to  Sulla  at  Sacriportus  near  Sienia,  was  overcome,  in 
consequence  of  a  part  of  his  troops  gomg  over  to  the  enem^. 
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Marias  and  the  rest  of  his  troops  fled  to  Prseneste^  bnt  when 
a  part  had  gotten  in,  the  Prsenestines  closed  their  gates  lest  the 
pursuers  should  enter  also.  Marius  himself  was  drawn  up  by 
a  rope ;  but  those  without,  who  were  mostly  Samnites,  were 
slaughtered  without  mercy  by  Sulla ;  who  haying  left  Q.  Lu- 
cretius Ofella  to  blockade  the  town,  led  his  troops  toward 
Rome.  Marius,  being  resolved  that  his  enemies  there  should 
not  escape,  had  sent  orders  to  the  praetor  L.  Junius  Brutus 
Damasippus  to  assemble  the  senate  as  if  for  some  other  pur- 
pose, and  then  to  seize  and  put  to  death  P.  Antistius,  P.  Carbo, 
L.  Domitius,  and  Q.  Mucins  Scsevola  the  chief  pontiff.  His 
orders  were  executed ;  Scsevola,  it  is  said,  was  butchered  in 
the  Testibule  of  the  temple  of  Vesta. 

Sulla  having  led  his  army  to  the  field  of  Mars  entered  the 
city,  from  which  all  his  enemies  had  fled.  He  sold  all  their 
goods  by  auction,  and  then  assembling  the  people  lamented  the 
necessity  he  was  under  of  acting  thus,  and  assured  them  that 
all  would  soon  be  well  again.  Leaving  Rome  he  marched 
against  Carbo,  who  was  at  Clusium  in  Etruria :  but  we  need 
not  enter  into  an  enumeration  of  the  various  actions  which  now 
occurred  in  difierent  parts;  the  superiority  in  military  skill 
was  so  decided  on  the  part  of  Sulla  and  his  generals  that  they 
had  the  advantage  in  every  encounter ;  many  places  submitted ; 
the  defeated  armies  mostly  dispersed  and  went  to  their  several 
homes ;  Norbanus  fled  to  Rhodes,  and  Carbo  to  Africa. 

The  Samnites  and  Lucanians  had  taken  a  large  share  in  the 
war,  and  now  their  troops  under  Pontius  Telesinus  and  M. 
Lamponius,  united  with  the  remnants  of  Carbo' s  army  under 
Camnas,  Marcius,  and  Damasippus,  having  made  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  relieve  Prseneste,  advanced  against  Rome ;  Telesinus 
crying  that  "  there  never  would  be  wanting  wolves  to  ravi^ 
Italy  if  the  wood  that  harboured  them  was  not  cut  down.'* 
Their  forces  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men.  Sulla  returned 
with  all  speed  to  Rome,  and  late  in  the  day  (Nov.  1)  a  furious 
engagement  commenced  before  the  CoUine  gate.  Sulla's  right 
wing  under  M.  Licinius  Crassus  was  victorious,  but  the  lefb 
led  by  himself  was  driven  back  to  the  city ;  where  the  gates  were 
shut  against  them  and  they  were  forced  back  on  the  enemy.  The 
engagement  lasted  till  late  in  the  night.  The  whole  number 
of  the  slain  on  both  sides  is  said  to  have  been  fifty  thousand^, 
among  whom  was  Telesinus,  whose  head  and  those  of  Marcius 
and  Carrinas,  were  cut  off  and  exposed  before  Preeneste.  Ma- 
rius, in  attempting  to  escape  by  a  mine  from  that  towp,  was 
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kOkd  by  those  who  saw  him  coming  out* ;  others  say  he 
put  an  end  to  himself.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  fixed  on  the 
llostra  by  Sulla,  who  now  assumed  the  title  of  Felix,  or  For- 
tunate. After  his  idctory  Sulla  collected  about  six  or  eight 
thousand  of  his  prisoners  in  the  Villa  Pubhca,  near  the  ten^ 
pie  of  Bellona,  whither  he  called  the  senate.  As  he  was  ad- 
dressing them,  the  cries  of  the  captiyes,  whom  the  soldieis 
were  slaughtering  by  his  orders,  reached  their  ears ;  the  fathacs 
started,  but  he  coolly  desired  <hem  to  attend  to  him,  as  it  was 
only  some  rebels  who  were  being  chastised  by  his  orders. 
They  saw  then  that  the  tyrant  was  changed,  not  the  tyranny. 
Sulla  and  his  partisans  now  gave  a  loose  to  their  vengeance; 
murders  were  committed  all  oyer  the  city ;  and  the  Marians 
were  not  alone  the  victims,  as  several  took  the  opportunity  of 
killing  their  private  enemies  or  their  creditors  f.  Universal 
terror  prevailed :  at  length  a  young  man  named  C.  Metellus 
ventured  in  the 'senate  to  ask  Sulla  when  there  was  to  be  an 
end  of  the  slaughter.  "  We  do  not  ask,"  said  he,  "  to  save 
those  whom  you  intend  to  destroy,  but  to  free  firom  apprehen- 
sion those  whom  you  mean  to  save."  Sulla  replied  that  he 
did  not  yet  know  whom  he  would  spare.  "  Then  tell  us,"  said 
Metellus,  '^whom  you  will  punish."  Sulla  said  he  would, 
and  he  at  once  posted  (proscripsit)  the  names  of  eighty  per- 
sons ;  next  day  ne  added  two  hundred  and  twenty  names,  and 
the  following  day  an  equal  number.  He  addressed  the  peo- 
ple, telling  them  that  ^ese  were  all  he  could  recollect  at  pre- 
sent, but  that  he  would  add  any  others  that  occurred  to  him, 
as  he  was  resolved  to  spare  none  who  had  borne  any  command, 
or  aided  his  enemies  since  the  day  that  Scipio,  as  he  alleged, 
had  broken  his  engagement  with  him,  but  that  if  the  people 
obeyed  him  he  would  make  a  salutary  change  in  their  condi- 
tion |. 

In  this  proscription^  as  it  was  named,  lists  of  those  included 
in  it  were  hung  up  in  the  Forum,  and  a  reward  of  50,000 
sesterces  was  offered  for  each  head ;  it  was  made  a  capital  of- 
fence to  harbour  or  save  any  of  the  proscribed.  The  proper- 
ties of  all  in  the  proscription-lists  were  declared  forfeit,  and 
their  children  and  grandchildren  incapable  of  holding  office  in 
the  state. 

In  the  prevalent  state  of  morals  at  Borne  the  effect  of  tUa 

*  Liv.  Epit.  hoxviii.    Veil.  Pat.  ii.  27.    Strabo,  v.  239. 

t  Orosiiu  (v.  21.)  gives  the  nmnber  already  slain  at  9000. 

4  Appian  gays  he  then  proscribed  iO  senators  and  1600  kni(^its. 
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pioscription  may  be  easily  conceiTed.  Men  were  fallen  an 
and  butchered  in  the  face  of  day  in  the  streets  and  in  the  tern 
pies,  and  their  heads  were  cut  off  and  brought  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  Sulla.  Sons  might  be  seen  bearing  the  gory  visages 
of  their  fathers^  brothers  those  of  their  brotiiers,  slaves  those 
of  their  masters ;  wives  were  even  known  to  close  their  doors 
against  their  own  husbands. 

Fresh  lists  soon  appeared ;  some  made  interest  with  Sulla  to 
have  their  private  enemies  proscribed,  others  those  whose 
houses  or  lands  they  coveted.  Q.  Aurelius,  a  quiet  man  who 
bad  abstained  from  politics,  reading  the  proscription-list  one 
day  in  the  Forum,  saw  his  own  name  in  it.  ^'Alas! "  cried 
he,  ^'my  Alban  estate  has  ruined  me,"  and  he  had  gone  but  a 
few  steps  when  he  was  followed  and  slain. '  L.  Catilina,  after- 
wards so  notorious,  killed  his  own  brother-in-law,  and  then  ap- 
pUed  to  Sulla  to  have  his  name  put  in  the  list.  To  evince  ms 
gratitude  he  soon  after  slew  the  preetor  M.  Marius  Gratidianus 
with  great  cruelty  at  the  tomb  of  Catulus,  and  canving  his 
head  in  his  hand,  presented  it  to  Sulla  at  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  then  went  coolly  before  all  the  people,  and  washed  his 
hands  in  the  holy-water  vessel  of  the  temple*.  Sulla  himself 
always  presided  at  the  sale  of  the  goods  and  properties  of  the 
proscribed,  saying  that  he  was  selling  his  spoils  t ;  and  many  of 
nis  friends,  such  as  his  step-son  M.  ^miUus  Scaurus,  and  M. 
Licinius  Crassus,  were  enabled  to  acquire  immense  fortunes 
by  their  purchases  at  these  sales |. 

Sulla's  atrocities  were  not  confined  to  Rome.  Murder  and 
confiscations  spread  all  through  Italy;  the  states  and  towns, 
whidi  had  aided  Cinna,  Carbo,  or  his  other  foes,  with  men, 
money,  or  in  any  other  way,  were  called  to  a  severe  reckoning, 
their  citadels  and  walls  were  pulled  down,  and  heavy  fines  or 
ta^as  imposed  on  them.  Some,  especially  in  Samnium  and 
Tuscany,  were  depopulated,  and  the  houses  and  lands  given 
to  his  soldiers,  for  whom  he  also  founded  other  colonies,  and 
thus  provided  his  three-and-twenty  l^ons  with  lands. 

The  great  object  of  Sulla  was  to  bmk  down  the  democracy, 
and  to  re-establidi  the  ancient  aristocratic  form  of  the  con- 
stitution.    For  this  purpose  he  resolved  to  revive  in  his  own 

*  Cic.  in  Tog.  Cand.  Q.  Cie.  De  Pet.  Cons.  2,  3.  Plvt.  Snlla,  32.  See 
Lacan.  Phan.  ii.  174,  with  Beatiey's  note. 

f  CicetOf  Rullus,  iL  21.    Yttr.  iL  3. 

t  Lepidus,  in  his  speech  against  Sulla  (Sail.  Hiftt.  £nig.  L  16.),  says  that 
himself  and  others  were  obliged  to  pnrchasie  the  properties  of  the  proscribed 
in  order  toesci^  randan. 
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person  the  dictatorship,  which  had  now  heen  out  of  nse  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  As  there  were  no  consuls  he  di- 
rected the  senate  to  appoint  an  interrex :  M.  Valerius  Flaccus 
was  chosen,  and  acting  under  the  directions  of  Sulla  he  pro- 
posed to  the  people  to  create  him  dictator  for  as  long  a  time 
as  might  suffice  to  regulate  the  city  and  all  Italy,  that  is,  to 
give  him  the  office  for  as  long  as  he  might  choose  to  hold  it. 
The  people  of  course  Toted  as  required,  and  Sulla  now  ap- 
peared with  four-and-twenty  lictors  and  a  strong  guard.  He 
allowed,  however,  M.  TulHus  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella  to 
be  chosen  consuls  for  the  next  year. 

While  Sulla  was  thus  engaged  in  Italy,  Pompeius  had  passed 
over  to  Sicily.  Perpema,  who  was .  in  that  island,  quitted  it 
when  he  landed ;  and  shortly  after  Carbo,  who  was  coming 
thither  from  Africa,  was  made  a  prisoner  and  led  in  chains 
before  the  yoimg  general's  tribunal.  Pompeius,  after  reproach- 
ing him  bitterly,  ordered  him  to  be  executed,  though  Carbo, 
it  is  said*,  when  in  power  had  befriended  him  and  prevented 
his  property  from  being  confiscated.  Pompeius  then  passed 
over  to  Africa,  and  having  defeated  Cinna's  son-in-law  Cn. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  the  Numidian  king  Hiarbas,  re- 
duced it  within  forty  days.  Though  he  was  only  a  knight,  and 
had  never  been  consul  or  praetor,  Sulla  allowed  him  to  tri- 
.  umph  (6/1).  On  this  occasion  the  dictator  gave  him  the  title 
of  Magnus — Great, 

We  will  enumerate  the  principal  of  the  Cornelian  laws,  as 
those  now  passed  by  Sulla  were  named.  First,  respecting  the 
colleges  of  priests,  the  Domitian  law  was  repealed,  and  the 
right  of  co-opting  their  members  restored  to  the  sacred  col- 
leges ;  the  number  of  the  pontiffs  and  augurs  and  keepers  of 
the  Sibylline  books  was  raised  from  ten  to  fifteen.  Respect- 
ing the  magistracies,  no  one  was  to  be  prsetor  before  quiestor, 
or  consul  before  praetor ;  twenty  quaestors  were  to  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  peoplef ;  in  like  manner  the  number  of 
praetors  was  to  be  raised  from  six  to  eight ;  those  who  had 
.  be^n  tribunes  of  the  people  were  to  be  incapable  of  the  higher 
offices,  and  the  tribunes  not  to  have  the  power  of  proposing 
laws.  He  restored  the  judicial  power  to  the  senators,  and  pro- 
hibited any  one  from  challenging  more  than  three  jurors,  and 
they  were  to  give  their  verdict  openly  or  secretly  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  accused.  It  was  also  forbidden  to  any  governor  to 
go  out  of  his  province  or  to  m&ke  war  without  the  consent  of 
♦  Val.  Max.  v.  3,  5.  vl  2,  8,  f  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  22. 
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the  senate  and  people.  The  laws  agpnst  extortion  in  the  pro- 
vinces were  made  more  strict^  it  being  Sulla's  wish  to  attach 
the  provincials  to  the  government.  Sumptuary  and  other  laws 
relating  to  morals  were  passed :  in  that  against  assassins  espe-" 
cial  care  was  taken  to  exempt  those  who  had  murdered  the 
proscribed.  As  the  senate  was  now  greatlj  reduced,  Sulla 
augmented  it  by  three  hundred  members  from  the  equestrian 
order,  each  of  them  being  chosen  by  the  comitia  of  the  tribes*. 
He  also  selected  ten  thousand  of  the  slaves  of  the  proscribed, 
to  whom  he  gave  their  liberty,  and  enrolled  them  in  the  tribes 
under  the  name  of  Comeliiuist.  These  men  were  therefore 
always  at  his  devotion,  and  his  old  soldiers  were  ready  to  appear 
when  summoned ;  so  that  he  was  under  no  apprehension  for 
his  power. 

Sulla  showed  in  the  case  of  L.  Lucretius  Ofella  that  he 
would  have  his  laws  obeyed,  for  when  he  saw  him  suing  for 
the  consulate  without  having  been  quaestor  or  prsetor  he  sent 
to  tell  him  to  desist.  Ofella  taking  no  notice  of  the  warning, 
a  centurion  was  despatched  to  kill  him ;  and  when  the  peopl^ 
seized  the  centurion  for  the  murder,  and  brought  him  before 
Sulla,  he  said  it  was  done  by  his  order,  adding,  *'  A  ploughman 
was  one  time  annoyed  by  the  vermin ;  he  stopped  the  plough 
twice  and  shook  his  coat,  and  when  they  still  bit  him  he  burned 
the  coat  not  to  lose  his  time ;  so  I  advise  those  who  have  been 
twice  overcome  not  to  expose  themselves  the  third  time  to  the 
fire.'* 

During  the  first  year  of  his  dictatorship  (671)  Sulla  caused 
himself  and  Metellus  Pius  to  be  chosen  consuls  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  673,  having  had  P.  Seivilius  and  Ap.  Claudius 
elected,  he,  to  the  surprise  of  all  men,  laid  down  his  office  and 
retired  into  private  life.  The  man  who  had  put  to  death 
ninety  senators,  fifteen  consulars,  two  thousand  six  hundred 
knights;  besides  having  driven  numbers  into  exile,  and  in 
whose  struggle  for  the  supremacy  one  hundred  thousand  men 
had  perished,  who  had  confiscated  the  property  of  towns  and 
individuals  to  such  an  extent  as  had  reduced  thousands  and 
thousands  to  beggary  and  desperation  J — that  man  dismissed 

*  According  to  Sallust  (Cat.  37.),  he  placed  some  of  his  common  soldiers 
in  the  senate.    See  Dionys.  v.  77.    Nieb.  iii.354. 

t  t.  €.  they  assumed  Cornelius  as  theu:  nometif  for  freedmen  always  took 
the  name  of  their  patron.  This  act  of  Sulla's  was  the  same  in  effect  as  the 
giving  of  liveries  among  our  ancestors.   See  Hist,  of  Engl.,  L  414, 8?o  edit. 

t  Appian,  i.  103, 104. 
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'faiB  lict<m,  walked  alone  about  the  Forum  and  the  streets  of 
Bx^ne,  eahnly  offering  to  account  for  any  of  his  public  actiicms ! 
It  is  said  that  one  day  a  young  man  followed  him  home  cursii^ 
and  reriling  him,  and  that  he  bore  it  patiently,  only  saying, 
'^That  youth's  conduct  will  teach  another  not  to  lay  down  sudi 
an  office  so  readily." 

Sulla  retired  to  Cumse,  where  he  employed  his  time  in  wii- 
.ting  his  memoirs,  in  hunting  and  fishing,  and  in  drinking  and 
revelling  with  players  and  musicians.  He  was  there  attacked 
the  very  next  year  (674)  with  the  most  odious  of  all  diseases 
(marbut  pedteularis)y  a  judgement,  one  might  almost  say,  fnmi 
Heaven  on  him ;  and  one  day  hearing  that  a  magistrate  of  the 
adjacent  town  of  Puteoli  was  putting  off  the  payment  of  a  debt 
to  the  corporation  expecting  nis  death,  he  sent  for  him  to  his 
chamber  and  had  him  strangled  bef<»e  his  eyes.  The  exertions 
he  made  caused  him  to  throw  up  a  quantity  of  blood,  and  he 
died  that  night,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age*. 

Though  the  Cornelian  gens  had  hitherto  always  inhumed 
their  dead,  it  was  Sulla's  desire  that  his  body  should  be  burnt, 
lest  the  impotent  vengeance  which  he  had  exercised  on  the 
Temains  of  Marius  might  in  a  turn  of  affedrs  be  directed  against 
his  ownf.  After  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  consul 
Lepidus,  it  was  decided  by  the  senate  that  his  corpse  should 
be  conveyed  in  state  to  Kome,  and  be  burnt  in  the  Field  of 
Mars.  It  was  carried  on  a  golden  bier,  horsemen  and  trum- 
peters followed  it,  his  old  soldiers  flocked  from  all  parts  to 
attend  the  procession ;  they  moved  in  military  array,  standards 
and  axes  preceding  the  bier.  The  priests  and  vestals,  the 
senate,  magistrates,  and  knights,  came  forth  to  meet  it ;  more 
than  two  thousand  golden  crowns,  the  gifts  of  the  towns,  his 
legions,  and  his  friends,  were  borne  along ;  the  Roman  ladies 
contributed  spicea  in  such  abundance  that  large  figures  of  Sulla 
and  a  lictor  were  formed  out  of  them,  in  adchtion  to  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  basketAils  which  were  to  be  flung  on  the  pyre. 
The  morning  being  lowering,  the  corpse  was  not  brought  out 
till  toward  evening ;  but  when  the  pyre  was  kindled,  a  strong 
breeze  sprang  up  and  the  corpse,  was  rapidly  consumed ;  an 
abundant  rain  then  fell  and  quenched  the  embers,  so  that  Sulla's 
good  fortune  seemed  to  attend  him  to  the  last. 

Sulla  composed  his  own  epitaph,  the  purport  of  which  was, 
that  no  one  had  ever  exceeded  him  in  serving  his  friends  or 

*  It  was  also  reported  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand.    Dion,  lii  17. 
t  Cicero,  Laws,  ii.  22.    Val.  Max.  ix.  2, 1 . 
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in  injuring  kfa  enemies.  He  was  a  man  donbUess  of  great 
talents  both  as  a  general  and  a  statesman,  but  never  did  a 
more  ruthless  sonl  animate  a  human  body  than  his ;  he  was 
cruel,  less  from  natural  ferocity  than  from  a  calm  contempt  of 
human  nature.  He  thoroughly  despised  mankind ;  therefore 
he  was  an  aristocrat*,  and  therefore  he  ventured  to  lay  down 
his  power,  confident  that  none  would  dare  to  attack  him,  and 
not  in  relianoe  on  his  soldiers  or  his  Cornelians,  for  how  could 
they  protect  him  against  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  7  In  this 
contempt  of  mankind  he  resembled  Napol^n,  as  he  also  did 
in  his  superstitious  belief  in  fortune,  and  in  the  circumstance 
of  having  left  the  world  an  account  of  his  actions  written  by 
himself;  but  Napol^n  was  incapable  of  Sulla's  cold-blooded 
crudty. 


CHAPTER  V.t 

Sedition  of  Lepidus.— -Sertorian  war  in  Spain. — Death  of  Sertorins  and  end 
of  the  war.— Spartadan  or  Gladiatorial  war.— Defeat  and  death  of  Spar. 

•  tacus.— Oonsnlate  of  Pompeias  and  Ciusiit.— Piratic  war.— Kednction  of 
Crete. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  in  which  Sulla  died  were  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus  of  the  Sullian,  and  M.  ^miUus  Lepidus  of  the  Marian 
party ;  the  latter  had  been  chosen  through  the  influence  of 
Fompeius,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Sulla,  who  warned  him 
of  the  consequences  of  what  he  had  done.  Events  proved  the 
dictator's  foresight,  for  no  sooner  was  the  funeral  over  than 
Lepidus  proposed  a  law  to  recall  the  proscribed  and  to  rescind 
all  the  acts  of  Sulla.     The  first  measure  seems  but  barely  just, 

*  Let  OS  not  be  misunderstood;  we  mean  that  a  proud  man,  like  Sulla, 
who  thinks  thus  of  human  nature,  will  be  in  general  an  aristocrat.  The 
demagogue  is  usually  of  the  same  way  of  thinkiDg,  but  he  is  mean  enough 
to  flatter  those  whom  he  despises,  llie  honest  demoerat,  on  the  contrary, 
is  often  a  man  of  the  most  amiable  and  generous  character,  and  Aw  error  is 
that  of  judging  of  others  by  himself.  Bias'  maxim,  oc  wXetow  kokoI  ('  moat 
men  are  bad,'  L  e.  selfish),  should  always  be  present  to  the  mind  of  a  poli- 
tician, and  he  should  think  how  they,  not  how  the  good,  would  act  under 
any  given  circumstances. 

t  Appian,  BelL  Civ.  i.  107-121.  YeUeius,  ii«29-^2.  Dion,  xxxvL  1-27. 
Plut,  Sertorius,6-27,  Pompeius,  15-29|  Crassns,  8-12 ;  the  Ej^tomatoia. 
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yet  it  would  in  fact  have  been  a  renewal  of  the  civil  war.  The 
nobility  therefore,  headed  by  the  consul  Catulus,  the  best 
man  of  his  time,  opposed  it.  The  senate,  dreading  the  recur- 
rence of  scenes  of  civil  war  and  bloodshed,  made  the  consuls 
swear  to  refrain  from  arms ;  and  as  Narbonese  Gaul  had  fallen 
to  Lepidus  as  his  province,  they  supplied  him  liberally  with 
money  in  order  to  hasten  his  departure.  He  set  out  accord- 
ingly  as  if  for  his  province,  but  he  halted  in  Etruria,  and  drew 
together  an  army  of  the  proscribed  and  others ;  and  being 
joined  by  M.  Junius  Brutus,  who  commanded  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  he  advanced  toward  Eome,  demanding  the  consulate  a 
second  time.  Catulus  and  Pompeius  took  the  field  against 
him  ;  he  was  defeated  at  the  Mulvian  bridge  and  driven  back 
into  Etruria,  where  he  was  routed  a  second  time.  He  then 
fled  to  Sardinia,  and  he  died  shortly  after  in  that  island.  Pom- 
peius reduced  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  his  conduct  to  Brutus  on 
this'  occasion  was  a  great  stain  on  his  character :  for  Brutus 
having  surrendered,  had  retired  by  his  direction  to  a  small 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Po ;  and  the  next  day  a  man  named 
Geminius,  sent  by  Pompeius,  came  thither  and  put  him  to 
death. 

The  Marian  cause  was  however  not  yet  despaired  of,  for 
Q.  Sertorius,  a  man  of  first-rate  talent,  still  upheld  it  in  Spain« 
After  the  ruin  of  the  cause  in  Italy  through  the  folly  of  -the 
consul  Scipio,  Sertorius,  whose  advice  he  would  not  follow,  set 
out  with  all  haste  for  Spain,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed 
praetor.  He  exerted  himself  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 
people  by  justice  and  affability  and  by  the  reduction  of  the 
tributes ;  and  knowing  that  Sulla  would  soon  pursue  him,  he 
despatched  a  force  of  six  thousand  men  to  guard  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  but  treachery  aided  C.  Annius,  whom  Sulla  sent  as  pro- 
consul (671)  to  Spain,  and  Sertorius,  imable  to  maintain  him- 
self there,  passed  over  to  Africa,  where,  aiding  one  of  the 
native  princes,  he  defeated  and  killed  Paccianus,  one  of  Sulla's 
officers.  While  considering  what  further  course  he  should 
take,  he  was  invited  by  the  Lusitanians  to  come  and  be  their 
leader  against  the  troops  of  Sulla.  He  gladly  accepted  the 
command ;  and  uniting  in  himself  the  talents  of  a  Yiriathus 
and  of  a  Roman  general,  equally  adapted  for  the  guerilla  and 
the  regular  warfare,  he  speedily  routed  all  the  Roman  com- 
manders and  made  himself  master  of  the  country  south  of  the 
Ebro.  He  did  not  dizain  having  recourse  to  art  to  establish 
his  influence  over  the  natives.     Having  been  presented  by  a 
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hunter  with  a  milk-white  fawn,  he  tamed  it  so  that  it  would 
come,  when  called,  and  heeded  not  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the 
camp,  and  he  pretended  that  it  had  been  the  gift  of  a  deity  to 
him  and  was  mspired,  and  revealed  distant  or  future  events. 
He  trained  his  Spanish  troops  after  the  Roman  manner,  and 
having  collected  the  children  of  the  principal  persons  into  the 
town  of  Osca  (Huesca),  he  had  them  instructed  in  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  that  they  might  be  fit  for  officers  of  state, 
though  he  had  in  this  a  further  object  in  view,  namely,  that 
they  should  be  hostages  for  the  fideUty  of  their  parents.  So 
many  Romans  of  the  Marian  party  had  repaired  to  him,  that 
he  formed  a  senate  of  three  hundred  members,  which  he  called 
the  real  senate,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Sulla.  Though  his 
troops  were  mostly  all  Spaniards,  he  gave  the  chief  commands 
to  the  Romans,  yet  he  did  not  thereby  lose  the  affections  of 
the  natives. 

The  fame  of  Sertorius  reached  the  ears  of  Mithridates,  who 
was  now  again  at  war  with  the  Romans,  and  he  sent  to  him 
to  propose  an  alliance,  on  condition  of  all  the  country  which 
he  had  been  obUged  to  surrender  being  restored  to  him.  Ser- 
torius, having  assembled  his  senate,  replied  that  Mithridates 
might  if  he  pleased  occupy  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,  but  that 
he  could  not  allow  him  to  hold  the  Roman  province.  "  What 
would  he  not  impose,"  said  the  king,  "  if  sitting  in  Rome,  when 
thus  driven  to  the  edge  of  the  Atlantic  he  sets  Umits  to  my 
kingdom  and  menaces  me  with  war?*'  The  alliance  however 
was  concluded,  but  it  came  to  nought. 

Sulla  had  committed  the  war  in  Spain  to  Metellus  Pius 
(673) ;  but  Metellus  being  only  used  to  regular  warfare,  was 
quite  perplexed  by  the  irregular  system  adopted  by  Sertorius, 
and  he  was  so  hard-pressed  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Lepidus, 
that  Pompeius,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  led  his  army  to 
his  aid  (676),  Sertorius  at  the  same  time  received  an  acces- 
sion of  force,  for  after  the  death  of  Lepidus  in  Sardinia,  his 
legate  C.  Perpema,  having  passed  over  to  Spain  with  fifty- 
three  cohorts,  the  remains  of  his  army,  thinking  to  carry 
on  the  war  independently,  were  forced  by  his  men,  to  join 
Sertorius. 

The  fame  of  Pompeius  was  so  great,  that  when  it  was  known 
that  he  was  entering  Spain  several  towns  declared  for  him. 
Sertorius  having  laid  siege  to  one  of  these  towns  named  Lauro, 
Pompeius  came  to  its  relief,  and  he  was  preparing  to  occupy 
an  adjacent  hiUj  when  Sertorius  anticipated  him.     Thinking 
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then  that  he  had  SeTtorius  in  a  trap  between  hia  anuy  and  the 
town,  PompeiuB  sent  in  to  tell  the  people  to  nu>nnt  their  walla 
and  see  S^nrtorius  heai^ed.  SertorioB,  when  he  heard  this 
ko^edy  and  said  he  would  teach  Sulla's  pnpl  that  a  general 
should  look  behind  as  well  as  before  and  pomted  to  six  thou* 
sand  men  whom  he  had  left  in  his  camp.  Pompeiua  feared  to 
stir ;  the  town  sorrendered  before  his  faoe»  and  Sertorins  burned 
ity  to  prove  how  little  able  Pompeius  was  to  aid  lerolters*. 

At  a  place  named  Sucro  (Xuear)  Sertorins  ^Te  Pompeius 
battle  (677),  selecting  the  eremn^  as  the  meht  would  be 
against  the  enemy,  who  knew  not  the  country,  mether  victors 
or  vanquished.  He  drove  back  the  wing  opposed  to  him 
under  L.  Afranius ;  then  sped  away  to  the  other,  where  Pom* 
peius  was  gaining  the  advantage,  and  defeated  him.  Finding 
that  Afiranius  had  penetrated  to  his  camp  and  was  plundering 
it,  he  came  and  drove  off  his  troops  with  great  loss.  Next 
day  he  offered  battle  again ;  but  just  then  Metellus  came  up. 
"  If  that  old  womanf  had  not  come,"  said  he,  "  I  should  have 
whipped  this  boy  well,  and  seat  him  back  to  Rome.''  He  then 
retired. 

Sertorins  eventually  reduced  his  opponents  to  such  straits 
that  it  was  apprehended  he  would  even  invade  Italy.  Pom- 
peius wrote  word,  that  unless  supplied  with  money  from  home 
he  could  not  standi ;  Metellus  offered  a  large  reward  for  Ser- 
torius's  head ;  and  envy  and  treachery  at  length  relieved  them 
from  all  their  fears.  Perpema,  who  had  all  idong  been  jealous 
of  Sertorins'  superiority,  did  his  utmost  to  alienate  the  affec* 
tbns  of  the  Spaniards  fitmi  him  by  exercising  severities  in  his 
name,  and  he  organised  a  conspiracy  against  him  among  the 
Bomans.  He  finally  invited  him  to  a  fSuit  at  Osca,  and  there 
he  was  fallen  on  ana  murdered  (680).  Perpona  hoped  to  be 
able  to  take  his  place,  but  the  Spaniards  having  no  confidence 
in  him  submitted  to  Pompeius  and  Metellus ;  and  venturing 
to  give  battle  with  the  troops  he  had  remaining,  he  was  de* 
ftated  and  taken.    He  had  found  among  the  papers  of  Sertorins 

*  Plat.  Sert.  18.    Rnontiiuu  (Strateg.  iL  5, 31.)  relates  this  matter  dif- 
ferently, on  the  aathority  of  Liyy. 

^  f  Metellos  was  not  more  than  fifty-six  years  of  age,  bat  he  had  gxven 
hiflQsdf  ap  to  laxarions  habits,  and  had  grown  very  oorpolent.  He  was  an 
amiable  man.  When  Calidias,  who  had  been  the  means  of  recalling  his 
fikther,  stood  for  the  pretocsh^,  MeteUos  canTassed  for  him,  and  though 
consul,  styled  him  his  patron  and  the  protector  of  his  fiunHy.  Cicero.  PUuip 
oras,29.  Val.  Max.  ▼.  2,  7. 
t  See  his  letter  to  the  senate  In  the  fragments  of  Sallust's  History,  iH.  11. 
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letters  from  sereral  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome  inviting  him 
to  invade  Italy^  and  these  he  offered  to  Pompeiua  to  save 
his  life ;  but  rompeius  nobly  and  wisely  bnmed  these  and  aU 
Sertorius'  other  papers  vriihoat  their  beins  read  by  himself  or 
any  one  else,  and  he  put  Perpema  to  death  without  delay,  lest 
he  should  mention  names  and  thus  give  occasion  to  new  com- 
motions. 

Thus,  after  a  continuance  of  eight  years,  terminated  the  war 
in  Spain.  Meantime  Italy  was  the  scene  of  a  contest  of  a  most 
sanguinary  and  atrocious  character. 

We  have  already  related  what  an  enormous  slave-population 
there  was  in  Italy,  and  how  hardly  the  slaves  were  treated  by 
their  masters.  The  passion  of  the  Roman  people  for  the  com- 
bats of  gladiators  had  also  increased  iasucn  an  extent,  that  it 
was  become  a  kind  of  trade  to  train  gladiators  in  schools,  and 
hire  them  out  to  sediles  and  all  who  wished  to  gratify  the  people 
with  their  combats ;  and  stout  strong  slaves  were  purchased 
for  this  purpose.  The  cheapness  of  provisions  in  Campania 
made  it  a  great  seat  of  these  schools,  and  there  those  in  the 
school  of  one  Cn.  Lentulus  Batuatus,  at  Capua,  resolved  (679) 
to  break  out,  and  if  they  could  not  escape  to  their  homes,  to 
die  fighting  for  their  liberty,  rather  than  slaughter  one  another 
for  the  gratification  of  a  ferocious  populace.  Their  plot  was 
betrayed,  but  upwards  of  seventy  got  out,  and  arming  them- 
selves with  spits  and  cleavers  from  the  .adjoining  cook-shop^ 
they  broke  open  other  schools  and  freed  those  who  were  in 
them.  Near  the  tovm  they  met  a  waggon  laden  with  arms  fot 
the  use  of  the  schools  in  other  towns ;  and  having  thus  armed 
themselves,  they  took  a  strong  position  on  Mount  Vesuvius* 
Here  they  were  jdned  by  great  numbers  of  slaves,  and  they 
routed  the  troops  sent  from  Capua  .to  attack  them,  and  got 
possession  of  .their  arms.  The  chief  command  was  given  to 
Spartacus,  a  Thracian  by  Inrth  who  had  served  in  the  Roman 
army,  though  he  had,  been  afterwards  reduced  to  slavery; 
and  under  him  vrere  two  other  gladiators,  Crixus  and  CEno- 
maiis. 

The  task  of  reducing  the  i^ves  was  committed  to  the  prsetor 
P.  Yarinius  Glaber,  who  sent  against  them  his  legate  C.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher  with  three  thousand  men.  Claudius  forced  them. 
to  retire  to  the  steep  summit  of  Vesuvius,  which  had  but  one 
narrow  approach*  This  he  guarded  straitly ;  but  they  made 
themscives  ladders  of  the  branches  of  the  wild-vine,  with  which 
the  hill  was  overgrown,  and  let  themsdves  down  oni  the  other 
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lide,  and  then  suddenly  fell  on  and  routed  the'  troops  of  the 
Jegate.  Spartacns  was  now  joined  by  Tast  numbers  of  the 
places  who  were  employed  as  herdsmen.  He  armed  them  with 
such  weapons  as  fortune  offered,  and  he  spread  his  ravages 
OTer  all  Campania  and  Lucania,  plundering  towns,  villages, 
and  country-houses.  He  defeated  Yarinius'  legate  Furius  and 
his  colleague  Cosdnius,  and  gained  two  victories  over  Yarinins 
himself;  but  aware  that  his  men,  though  brave,  would  not 
eventually  be  able  to  relist  the  disciplined  troops  of  Rome^ 
he  proposed  that  they  should  march  for  the  Alps,  and  if  they 
reached  them,  then  disperse  and  seek  their  native  countries. 
This  prudent  plan  was  rejected  by  the  slaves,  who,  as  they 
were  now  forty  thousand  strong,  looked  forward  to  the  plunder 
of  Italy.  The  senate  meantime,  aware  of  the  importance  which 
the  war  was  assuming,  directed  (680)  the  consuls  L.  Gellius 
Poplicola  and  Cn.  X^entulus  to  take  the  field  against  them. 
The  praetor  Arrius,  engaging  Crixus  (who  with  the  Germans 
had  separated  from  Spartacus)  in  Apulia,  killed  him  and 
twenty  thousand  of  his  men ;  but  he  was  soon  after  himself 
defeated  by  Spartacus,  as  also  were  both  the  consuls.  Spar- 
tacus was  now  preparing  to  march  against  Rome  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men ;  bat  as  the  consuls  had 

Sosted  themselves  in  Picenum  to  oppose  him,  he  gave  up  bis 
esign  and  fell  back  to  Thurii,  which  he  made  his  head- 
quarters. 

The  war  against  Spartacus  had  lasted  more  than  two  years ; 
the  hopes  of  the  Eomans  were  in  the  praetor  M.  Licinius 
Crassus,  to  whom  itjwas  now  committed  (681).  Six  legions 
were  raised,  to  which  he  joined  those  of  the  consuls  which  had 
fought  so  ill,  having  previously  decimated  a  part  of  them. 
Spartacus  retired,  on  tbe  approach  of  Crassus,  to  the  point  of 
Bhegium,  where  he  agreed  with  some  Cihcian  pirates  to  trans- 
port himself  and  his  men  over  to  Sicily,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
rouse  the  slaves  there  again  to  arms.  The  pirates  took  the 
money,  and  then  sailed  away,  leaving  them  to  their  fate.  Cras- 
sus, to  prevent  all  escape,  ran  a  ditdi  and  wall  across  from  sea 
to  sea  at  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  of  Bruttium ;  but  Spartacus, 
taking  advantage  of  a  dark  stormy  night,  made  his  way  over 
the  rampart.  A  body  of  Gnuls  or  Germans  which  separated 
from  him  was  defeated  by  Crassus,  who  soon  after  gave  Spar- 
tacus himself  a  signal  defeat ;  but  the  gladiator  in  his  turn 
louted  the  quaestor  and  legate  of  the  victor.  The  confidence 
which  this  advantage  gave  the  slaves  caused  their  ruin ;  for 
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jthey  would  not  obey  t^eir  leader  and  continue  a  desultory  war, 
but  insisted  on  being  led  against  the  Romans.  Crassus  on  bis 
part  was  equally  anxious  for  a  battle,  as  Pompeius,  who  at  his 
desire  had  been  recalled  by  the  senate,  was  now  on  his  way, 
probably  to  rob  him  of  the  glory  of  ending  the  war.  The  slares 
were  so  eager  for  the  combat  that  they  attacked  as  he  was 
pitching  his  camp.  A  general  engagement  ensued:  Sparta- 
cus  fell  fighting  Uke  a  hero,  and  his  whole  army  was  cut  to 
pieces:  about  six  thousand  who  were  taken  were  hung  by 
Cnissus  from  the  trees  along  the  road  from  Capua  to  Rome. 
Pompeius,  howeyer,  came  in  for  some  share  of  the  glory,  for 
he  met  and  destroyed  a  body  of  five  thousand  who  were  en- 
deayouring  to  make  their  way  to  the  Alps.  The  Seryile  War, 
in  which  it  is  said  sixty  thousand  slaves  perished,  thus  termi- 
nated. Pompeius  and  Metellus  triumphed  for  their  successes 
in'  Spain :  Crassus,  on  account  of  the  mean  condition  of  his 
foes,  only  sought  the  honour  of  an  ovation. 

The  enormous  wealth  of  Crassus,  and  his  eloquence,  gave 
him  great  influence  in  the  state,  and  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
props  of  the  aristocracy ;  Pompeius  on  the  other  hand  sought 
the  favour  of  the  people,  whose  idol  he  soon  became.  Both  now 
stood  for  the  consulate.  Pompeius,  though  he  had  borne  ho 
previous  oflice,  as  the  Cornehan  law  required,  and  was  several 
years  under  the  legitimate  age  of  forty-two  years,  was  certain 
of  his  election ;  while  Crassus  could  only  succeed  by  Pompeius* 
asking  it  for  him  as  a  favour  to  himself.  They  were  both 
chosen,  but  their  year  (682)  passed  away  in  stnfe  and  con- 
tention. Before  they  went  out  of  office  the  people  insisted  on 
their  becoming  friends ;  and  Crassus  declaring  that  he  did  not 
think  it  unbecoming  in  him  to  make  the  first  advances  to  one 
on  whom  senate  and  people  had  bestowed  such  honours  at  so 
early  an  age,  they  shook  hands  in  presence  of  the  people,  and 
never  again  were  at  open  enmity.  In  this  consulate  the  tri- 
bunes were  restored  to  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  which 
Sulla  had  deprived  them ;  the  measure  proceeded  from  Pom- 
peius with  a  view  to  popular  favour.  With  his  consent  also  the 
prsetor  L.  Aurehus  Cotta  put  the  judicial  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  senators,  knights,  and  the  aerarian  tribunes* ;  for  the 
senators  alone  had  shown  themselves  as  corrupt  as  ever,  and 
the  knights,  while  the  right  had  been  exclusively  theirs,  though 

*  These  were  wealthy  plebeians,  to  whom  the  qmestors  issued  the  pay 
of  the  soldiers.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  p.  181.  Festus  v,  iErarii.  Cato  ap^  Gelliua, 
vu.  10. 
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mcomipt  *y  had  not  proved  themselyes  fo  be  unpjurtial.  It  vst 
Hoped,  but  hoped  in  vam,  that  three  sepanite  rerdicts  xnigfat 
j>e  more  favourable  to  justice. 

Crassus  now  returned  to  his  money-chests,  and  mtus  wholly 
occupied  in  augmenting  his  already  enornKras  wealth.  Pom* 
peius^  whose  passion  was  glory,  kept  rather  out  of  the  public 
.view,  rarely  entering  the  Forum,  and  when  he  did  visit  it  being 
environed  by  a  host  of  friends  and  clients.  At  length  th« 
alarming  extent  to  which  the  pirates  of  Cilida  were  canving. 
their  depredations  gave  him  another  opportunity  of  exercising 
extensive  miUtary  command. 

From  the  most  remote  ages  piracy  had  been  practised  in 
various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  Athenians,  in  the 
^days  of  their  might,  had  kept  it  down  in  the  JBgsean ;  the 
Bhodians  had  followed  their  example;  but  when  Sieir  naval 
power  had  been  reduced  by  the  Romans,  the  Cihciaiis,  who 
had  been  encouraged  in  piracy  by  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  in  their  contests  with  each  other,  carri^  on  the  system 
to  an  extent  hitherto  unparalleled.  Not  only  did  private  per* 
sons  join  in  this  profitable  trad^  but  whole  towns  and  islands 
shared  in  it.  The  slave-market  at  Deles  was  abundantly  sup- 
plied by  the  pirates ;  the  temples  of  Samothrace,  Claros,  and 
other  renowned  sanctuaries  were  plun(kred;  towns  on  the 
coasts  were  taken  and  sadted ;  the  piratic  fleets  penetnited  to 
the  straits  of  Gades.  The  freebooters  landed  in  Italy,  and 
carried  off  the  Roman  mi^strates  and  the  senatcHss  and  their 
families,  whom  they  set  at  heavy  ransoms.  They  evea  l^d  the 
audacity  to  make  an  attack  on  the  port  of  Ostia  i  the  com* 
fleets  destined  for  Rome  were  intercepted,  and  famine  me« 
naced  the  city. 

Fleets  and  troops  had  at  various  times  been  sent  against  the 
pirates  to  no  effect.  In  674  P.  Serrilius  put  to  sea  with  a 
strong  fleet,  and  having  routed  their  squadrons  of  light  ^lesseb, 
took  several  of  their  towns  on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  reduced 
the  country  of  Isauria  (677),  whence  he  gained  the  title  of 
Isauncus.  But  he  had  hardly  triumphed  when  the  sea  was 
acain  covered  with  swarms  of  pirates.  M.  Antonius,  the  son 
of  the  great  orator,  was  then  (678)  sent  against  them,  as  pro« 
praetor,  with  most  extensive  powers ;  but  he  e£Pected  nothing ; 
their  depredations  became  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  they  even 
laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Syracuse.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
tribune  A.  Gabioius  (685),  either  moved  by  Pompeius  or. 

*  Cic.  Verr.  L  13.  .         ' 
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hoping  thereby  to  gain  his  ^SLVOva,  proposed  thbt  to  one  of  tbl» 
consulars  should  be  given  the  command  against  the  pirates^ 
with  absolute  power  fcnr  three  years  oyer  the  whole  sea  and  the 
coasts  to  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  inlands,  and  authority  t^ 
make  levies  and  take  money  for  the  war  out  of  the  treasury  and 
from  the  pubUcans  in  the  provinces,  and  to  raise  what  numbe^r 
of  m^i  he  pleased.  Though  no  one  was  named,  all  knew  who 
was  meant.  The  Aristocratic  party  exerted  thanselves  to  th^p 
utmost  against  the  law.  Gabinius  was  near  being  killed  in  the 
senate-house :  the  people  would  then  have  massacred  the  sch 
nate,  but  they  fled ;  and  the  consul  C.  Calpumius  Piso  was 
indebted  to  Gabinius  for  his  life.  When  the  day  for  voting 
came,  Pompeius :  spoke  affecting  to  decline  the  invidious  hoh 
nour ;  but  Gabinius,  as  of  course  had  been  arranged,  called 
on  the  people  to  elect  him,  and  on  him  to  obey  the  voice  of 
his  country.  Catulus,  the  chief  c^  the  senate,  being  presait, 
Gabinius  required  him  to  speak,  expecting  that  he  would  not 
oppose  the  law.  The  people  listened  in  respectful  silence  while 
he  argued  against  it ;  and  when  in  conclusion,  having  extolled 
Pompeius,  he  asked  them  whom,  if  anything  should  happen  to 
him,  they  would  put  in  his  place,  the  whole  assembly  cried  out, 
"Thyself,  Q.  Catulus  I"  Finding  further  opposition  useless, 
he  retired.  Nothing  ftirther  was  done  at  that  time,  but  on  th^ 
following  day  the  law  was  passed.  The  tribunes  L.  TrebeUius 
and  L.  Roscius  Otho*  attempted  to  interpose,  but,  hke  Tib. 
Gracchus,  Gabinius  put  it  to  the  vote  to  deprive  TrebeUius  of 
his  office.  When  seventeen  tribes  had  voted,  TrebeUius  gave 
over ;  Roscius,  as  he  could  not  be  heard,  held  up  two  fingers, 
to  intimate  that  he  proposed  that  two  persons  should  be  ap« 
pointed ;  but  such  a  shout  of  disapprobation  was  raised  that  it 
is  said  a  crow  flying  over  the  Forum  feU  down  stunned.  Pom- 
peius, who  had  left  the  town,  returned  in  the  night,  and  next 
day  he  called  an  assembly,  and  had  various  additions  made  to 
the.  law,  which  nearly  doubled  the  force  he  was  to  have,  giviog 
him  500  ships,  120,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  with  24  senati»s 
to  command  as  legates  under  him,  and  power  to  take  as  mudb 
money  as  he  pleased  out  of  the  treasury,  or  from  the  quwstors 
and  publicans  in  the  provinces.     Such  was  the  general  confi- 


*  This  was  the  author  of  the  famous  Roscian  law  passed  this  year,  which 
assigned  the  fourteen  rows  of  seats  in  the  theatre  behind  the  orchestra  where 
the  senators  sat  to  the  knights,  who  possessed  the  equestrian  property  of 
400,000  sesterces. 
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dence  in  his  talents  and  fortune,  that  the  prices  of  com  and 
bread  fell  at  once  to  their  usual  leyel. 

Pompeius  lost  no  time  in  making  all  the  needful  arrange- 
ments. He  placed  his  legates  with  divisions  of  ships  and  troops 
along  all  the  coasts  from  the  straits  of  Gades  to  the  iEgaean ; 
and  in  the  space  of  a  few  months  the  pirates  were  destroyed^ 
or  forced  to  take  refuge  in  their  strongholds  in  Cilicia.  He 
sailed  thither  with  a  fleet  in  person,  and  the  reputation  of  his 
clemency  making  them  deem  it  their  safest  course  to  submit, 
they  surrendered  themselves,  their  strongholds,  their  ships,  and 
stores ;  and  thus,  in  forty-nine  days  after  his  departure  from 
Brundisium,  Pompeius  terminated  the  Piratic  War.  The  pi- 
rates were  not  deceived  in  their  expectations  :  he  placed  them 
as  colonists  in  Soli,  Adana,  and  other  towns  of  Cilicia  which 
had  been  depopulated  by  Tigranes ;  Dyme,  in  Achaia,  received 
a  portion  of  them  to  cultivate  its  territory,  which  was  lying 
waste,  and  others  were  settled  on  the  coast  of  Calabria  in 
Italy*. 

In  this  year  also  the  island  of  Crete  was  reduced.  The 
Cretans,  who  appear  so  contemptible  in  Grecian  history  that 
one  hardly  knows  how  to  give  credit  to  the  greatness  of  their 
Minos  in  the  mythic  ages,  had  of  late  become  of  rather  more 
importance.  M.  Antonius,  when  he  was  sent  against  the  pi- 
rates, hoping  to  acquire  plunder  and  fame  in  Crete,  accused 
the  Cretans,  probably  with  justice,  of  being  connected  with 
them,  and  proceeded  to  invade  the  island ;  but  he  was  repulsed 
with  disgrace,  and  he  died  of  chagrin.  The  Cretans,  knowing 
that  a  storm  would  burst  on  them  from  Rome,  tried  to  avert 
it  by  an  embassy,  laying  all  the  blame  on  Antonius ;  but  the 
terms  offered  by  the  senate  were  such  as  were  beyond  their 
power  to  fulfil,  and  they  had  to  prepare  for  war.  The  consul 
Q.  Metellus  invaded  their  island  (683)  ;  but  under  two  chiefs 
named  Lasthenes  and  Panares  they  held  out  bravely  for  more 
than  two  years.  The  war  was  one  of  extermination  on  the  part 
of  Metellus,  who  wasted  the  whole  island  with  fire  and  sword ; 
and  having  at  length  reduced  it,  gained  the  honour  of  a  tri- 
umph, and  the  title  of  Creticua  (685). 

*  Serviiis  on  Virg.  Geor.  iv.  127 
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CHAPTER  VI.* 

Second  Mithridatic  War.— Third  Mithridatic  War.— Victories  of  Luculliis. 
— His  justice  to  the  Provincials. — War  with  Tigranes. — ^Defeat  of  Tigra- 
nes. — Taking  of  Tigranocerta. — Invasion  of  Armenia. — Defeat  of  a  Ro- 
man army. — Intrigues  of  LucuUus'  enemies  at  Rome. — Manilian  law.— 
Pompeius  in  Asia.-«Defeat  of  Mithridates. — Pompeius  in  Armenia : — In 
Albania  and  Iberia : — In  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land. — Death  of  Mithri^ 
dates. — Return  and  triumph  of  Pompeius. 

While  the  Roman  arms  were  occupied  in  Europe  by  the 
Sertorian  and  the  other  wars  above  related,  the  contest  with 
Mithridates  for  the  dominion  of  Asia  still  continued. 

Sulla  had  left  as  propreetor  in  Asia  L.  Licinius  Murena,  with 
Fimbria's  two  legions  under  him.  As  was  the  usual  practice, 
Murena,  in  hopes  of  a  triumph,  tried  to  stir  up  a  war.  Arche- 
laiis,  who  had  fled  to  him  when  he  found  himself  suspected  by 
his  master,  furnishing  him  with  pretexts,  he  invaded  the  terri- 
tories of  Mithridates,  who,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  arms, 
sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  complain,  and  Q.  Calidius  came 
out  with  orders  to  Murena  to  desist  from  attacking  a  king  with 
whom  there  was  a  treaty.  After  a  private  coiSerence  with 
Calidius,  however,  Murena  took  no  notice  of  the  public  order ; 
and  then  Mithridates,  finding  that  negotiation  was  of  no  use, 
took  the  field  against  him,  and  forced  him  to  retire  into  Phry- 
gia.  Sulla,  displeased  at  seeing  the  treaty  he  had  made  thus 
despised,  sent  out  A.  Gabinius  with  orders  in  earnest  to  Mu- 
rena, and  thus  the  war  was  ended  for  the  present.  Murena 
had  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  but  how  it  was  merited  is  not 
easy  to  discern. 

Mithridates  was  well  aware  that  he  would  soon  be  at  war 
again ;  and  he  found  the  period  after  the  death  of  Sulla  so 
favourable,  while  the  Roman  arms  were  engaged  in  so  many 
quarters,  that  he  resolved  to  be  the  aggressor.  At  his  impul- 
sion, his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  of  Armenia,  mvaded  Cappadocia, 
and  swept  away  three  hundred  thousand  of  its  inhabitants, 
whom  he  sent  to  people  the  city  of  Tigranocerta,  which  he 
had  lately  built.  Mithridates  himself  invaded  Bithynia,  which 
its  last  king,  Nicomedes  II.,  dying  v^thout  heirs  (678),  had 
left  to  the  Roman  people. 

*  Appian,Mithridatica,64totheend«  Dion,  xxxvi.  28-xxxviL  23.  Plat» 
LucuUus,  7-36,  Pompeius,  30-45 ;  the  Epitomators* 
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T4ie  Pontic  monarch,  knowing  the  contest  in  which  he  was 
now  to  engage  to  be  for  his  yery  existence,  made  all  the  pre- 
parations calculated  to  ensure  its  success.  He  sent  to  Spain 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  Sertorius ;  he  also  made  allianoefl 
With  all  the  peoples  round  the  Euxine :  duringeighteen  months 
be  cauised  timber  to  be  felled  in  the  forests  of  Pontns,  and  ships 
of  war  to  be  built ;  he  hired  able  seamen  in  Phoenicia,  and  laid 
up  magazines  of  com  in  the  towns  of  the  coast ;  he  armed  and 
disciplined  his  troops  in  the  Roman  maimer ;  and  his  army,  we 
are  told,  amounted  to  120,000  foot,  16,000  hors^  with  100 
sithed  chariots.  Still  these  troops  were  Asiatics,  and  httle  able 
'to  cope  with  the  legions  of  Rome. 

The  war  against  Mithridates  was  committed  to  the  consuls 
of  the  year  678,  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Licbius  LucuUus, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  been  Sulla's  qutestor  in  the  first  war. 
Cotta  was  soon  driven  by  Mithridates  out  of  his  proyinee, 
Bithynia,  and  he  was  besieeed  in  Chalced6n.  When  LueuUiis 
came  out  he  brought  with  him  one  legion  ft'om  Rome,  whidi 
]oined  with  the  two  Fimbrian^and  two  others  already  there 
gave  him  a  force  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  sixteen  hundred 
horse.  Mithridates,  being  forced  by  him  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Chalcedon,  led  his  troops  against  Cyzicus,  a  town  lying  in  an 
island  joined  by  two  bridges  to  the  mainland.  Lncullus  fol- 
lowed him  thither,  and  in  consequence  of  the  treacherous  ad- 
vice of  one  of  the  Romans  sent  him  by  Sertorius,  who  assured 
him  that  the  Fimbrian  legions  which  had  served  under  that 
general  would  desert  the  king,  let  him  without  opposition  oc- 
cupy a  hill,  which  enabled  him  to  cut  ofP  his  communication 
with  the  interior,  so  that  he  must  get  all  his  supplies  by  sea, 
and  the  winter  was  now  at  hand. 

The  defence  of  the  Cyzicenes  was  most  heroic;  mounds, 
mines,  rams,  towers,  and  all  the  modes  of  attack  then  known 
were  employed  against  them  in  vain.  Mithridates,  finding  his 
cavalry  useless,  and  that  it  was  suffering  from  want  of  forage, 
sent  it  away  along  with  the  beasts  of  burden,  but  Lucullus  rell 
on  it  at  the  passage  of  the  Ryndacus,  killed  a  part,  and  took 
fifteen  thousand  men  and  six  thousand  horses  with  all  the 
beasts  of  burden.  A  storm  now  came  on  and  shattered 
Mithridates*  fleet ;  all  the  horrors  of  famine  were  felt  in  his 
camp ;  still  he  persevered,  hoping  to  take  the  town.  At  length 
he  got  on  shipboard  by  night,  leaving  his  army  to  make  the 
.best  of  its  way  to  Lampsacus.  It  reached  the  river  .^s^pus ; 
but  whUe  it  was  crossing  that  stream,  which  was  how  greatly 
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swollen^  the  Romans  came  up  and  routed  it  mth  the  loss  of 
twenty  thousand  men  (679). 

A  tremendous  storm  assailed  and  shattered  the  fleet  of 
S^thridates>  and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  to  Nicome* 
dia,  whence  he  sent  enyojs  and  money  on  all  sides  to  raise  neit 
troops,  and  to  induce  Tigranes  and  other  princes  to  give  hiof 
aid.  Meantime  Lucullus,  haying  oyercome- the  Pontic  fleet 
in  the  ^gsean,  adyanced  and  entered  Mithridates'  paternal 
dominions,  where  the  plunder  was  so  abundant  that  a  slaye  W9 
are  assured  was  sold  for  four  drachmas  and  an  ox  for  one.  This 
howeyer  did  not  content  the  troops ;  they  longed  for  the  pillage 
of  some  wealthy  city,  and  loudly  blamed  their  general  for  re< 
eeiying  the  submission  of  rf:he  towns.  To  gratify  them  Im« 
cuUus  formed  the  siege  of  An^us  and  Themisc^a ;  but  these 
towns  made  a  stout  defence,  and  Mithridates,  who  was  at  Ca<* 
bira,  sent  them  abundant  supphes  of  m^o,  arms,  and  proTisions, 

These  sieges  lasted  through  the  winter.  In  the  spring  (680) 
LucuHus,  leaying  Murena  before  Amisus,  advanced  against 
Mithridates.  The  king  being  greatly  superior  in  cavalry,  he 
kept  along  the  hills,  and  finding  a  hunter  in  a  cave,  made  him 
guide  him  till  he  came  close  to  Cabira ;  he  there  encamped  in 
a  strong  position,  where  he  could  not  be  forced  to  fight.  As 
Lucullus  drew  his  supphes  from  Cappadocia,  the  king,  hoping 
by  cutting  them  off  to  reduce  him  to  extremity,  sent  his  ca- 
lory to  intercept  the  convoys ;  but  his  officers  were  so  un- 
skilful as  to  make  their  attacks  in  the  narrow  passes  instead  of 
in  the  plains,  where  the  superiority  of  their  cavalry  would  be 
decisive ;  and  the  conseauence  was,  that  they  were  completely 
defeated,  and  but  a  small  portion  of  their  troops  reached  the 
camp.  Mithridates,  having  lost  his  cavalry,  in  which  his  strength 
lay,  resolved  to  fly  that  very  night.  He  summoned  his  friends 
to  his  tent,  and  informed  them  of  his  design :  they  immediately 
thought  only  of  saving  their  property,  and  were  sending  it  off 
on  beasts  of  burden.  But  the  number  of  these  was  so  great 
that  they  impeded  one  another  in  the  gates ;  the  noise  called  the 
attention  of  the  soldiers,  who  finding  themselves  thus  about  to 
be  abandoned,  in  their  anger  and  terror  began  at  once  to  pull 
down  the  rampart  and  to  fly  in  all  directions.  Mithridates  vainly 
endeavoured  to  restrain  them ;  he  was  obliged  to  join  in  the 
flight.  Lucullus  sent  his  horse  in  pursuit,  and  leading  his  in- 
fiintry  against  the  camp,  gave  orders  to  abstain  from  plunder 
and  to  slay  without  mercy ;  but  the  former  command  was  little 
heeded  by  the  greedy  soldiery,  and  the  king  himself  escapecl 
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captivity  through  the  cupidity  of  his  pursuers,  who  stopped  to 
divide  the  gold  with  which  a  mule  was  laden.  He  reached 
Com^na,  whence  he  repaired  to  Tigranes,  having  sent  the 
eunuch  Bacchus  to  Pharnacia  to  pat  all  the  women  of  his 
harem  to  death,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans. 

Lucullus,  having  sent  his  hrother-in-law  P.  Clodius  to  Ti- 

?ranes  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mithridates,  proceeded 
681)  to  reduce  the  Pontic  towns  and  fortresses.  Many  sur- 
rendered; Amisus,  Heraclea,  and  others  were  taken;  and 
Mithridates'  son,  Machares  king  of  Bosporus,  was  received 
into  friendship  and  alliance.  The  wretched  condition  of  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Asia  next  claimed  the  attention  of 
LucuUus,  for  they  were  ground  to  the  diist  hy  the  avarice  and 
oppression  of  the  Roman  usurers  and  publicans.  The  fine  of 
20,000  talents  imposed  by  Sulla  had  by  addition  of  interest 
upon  interest  been  raised  to  the  enormous  sum  of  120,000  ta- 
lents ;  they  were  obliged  to  sell  the  ornaments  of  their  temples 
and  public  places,  nay  it  is  added  their  very  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, to  satisfy  their  remorseless  creditors.  The  remedies  de- 
vised by  LucuUus  were  simple,  just,  and  efficacious ;  he  for- 
bade more  than  twelw  per  cent,  interest  to  be  paid,  cut  off  the 
portion  of  interest  due  above  the  amount  of  the  capital,  aiid 
assigned  the  creditor  a  fourth  part  of  the  debtor's  income.  In 
less  than  four  years  it  is  said  all  encumbrances  were  cleared 
off  and  the  provincials  out  of  debt !  But  great  was  the  indig- 
nation of  the  worshipful  company  of  knights,  who  farmed  the 
revenues  and  lent  out,  money ;  they  considered  themselves 
treated  with  the  utmost  injustice,  and  they  hired  the  dema- 
gogues at  Rome  to  attack  and  abuse  Lucullus,  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  depriving  him  of  his  command ;  but  he  had  the  bless- 
ings of  the  provincials  and  the  good-will  of  all  honest  men. 

P.  Clodius  had  to  go  as  far  as  Antioch  on  the  Orontes  and 
there  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Tigranes,  who  was  in  Phoenicia. 
While  there  he  held  secret  communication  with  many  of  the 
towns  subject  to  that  monarch,  and  received  their  assurances 
of  revolt  when  Lucullus  should  appear.  When  admitted 
(682)  to  an  audience  with  the  king,  he  rudely  desired  him  to 
surrender  Mithridates,  or  else  to  prepare  for  war.  The  oflfended 
despot  set  the  Romans  at  defiance,  and  Clodius  departed. 
Lucullus  then  returned  to  Pontus,  and  laid  siege  to  and  took 
the  city  of  Sinope  (683)';  and  leaving  one  legion  under  Sor- 
natius  to  keep  possession  of  the  country,  he  set  out  himself 
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irith  12,000  foot  and  about  3000  horse  to  make  war  on  the 
potent  king  of  Armenia*.  He  reached  the  Euphrates,  and 
naving  passed  it  advanced  to  the  Tigris  unopposed ;  then  turn- 
ing northwards  he  entered  the  mountains,  directing  his  course 
for  Tigranocerta.  Meantime  Tigranes  was  ignorant  of  the 
approach  of  the  Romans,  for  as  he  had  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
first  person  who  brought  him  tidings  of  it,  as  a  spreader  of 
false  alarms,  all  others  were  deterred.  At  length  Mithro- 
barzaiies,  one  of  his  friends,  yenturing  to  assure  him  of  the 
fact,  he  was  ordered  to  take  a  body  of  horse  and  ride  down 
the  Romans,  and  to  bring  their  leader  captive ;  Mithrobar- 
zanes  however  was  defeated  and  slain,  -and  Lucullus  laid  siege 
to  Tigranocerta. 

Tigranes,  iinduig  the  danger  so  near,   summoned  troops 
from  all  parts  of  his  empire,  and  assembled  an  immense  army, 
containing,  it  is  said,  150,000  heavy  and  20,000  light  infantry, 
55,000  horse,  of  which  17,000  were  in  full  armour,  and  35,000 
*  pioneers,  and  advanced  to  the  reUef  of  its  capital.    Mithridates 
and  his  general  Taxiles,  who  knew  by  experience  how  ill-suited 
Asiatic  troops  were  to  cope  with.  Europeans,  strongly  urged. 
Tigranes  not  to  risk  a  genend  engagement,  but  to  cut  off  the  sup^ 
plies,  and  thus  reduce  the  Romans  by  famine.'  But  the  despot, 
laughed  these  prudent  counsels  to  scorn,  and  descended  into^ 
the  plain ;  and  when  he  saw  the  small  appearance  of  the  Roman^ 
army,  he  cried,  "  If  they  are  come  as  ambassadors  they  are  too 
many,  if  as  enemies,  too  few."     Never,  however,  was'  defeat 
more  decisive  than  that  of  the  Armenian  king ;  he  himself  was 
one  of  the  first  to  fly :  the  earth  for  miles  was  covered  with  the 
slain  and  with  spoils,  and  the  Romans  declared  themselves 
ashamed  of  having  employed  their  arms  against  such  cowardly 
slaves.     Lucullus  gave  aU  the  booty  to  his  soldiers,  and  then 
resumed  the  siege  of  Tigranocerta,  which  its  mingled  popula- 
tion, who  had  been  dragged  from  their  homes  to  people  it, 
gla^y  put  into  his  hands.     Having  taken  possession  of  the 
royal  treasures  for  himself,  he  gave  his  soldiers  permission  to- 
pillage  the  town,  and  he  afterwards  gave  them  a  donation  of 
800  drachms  a  man.     The  inhabitants  of  Tigranocerta  were 
allowed  to.  return  to  their  respective  countries. 

The  fame  of  the  justice  and  moderation  of  Lucullus  caused 
several  of  the  native  princes  to  declare  for  him  (684),  and 
even  the  Parthian  king  sent  an  embassy  to  propose  an  alliance ; 

*  Plut.  Luc  24.    Appian  (Mith.  84}  says  two  legions  and  500  horse, 
meaning  perhaps  only  the  Romans* 
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but  Lucullus  having  diBcovered  that  he  was  deaKng  doable, 
being  at  the  same  time  in  treaty  with  Tigranes,  resolved  to 
make  war  on  him,  and  thus  perhaps  acquire  the  glory  of  having 
overcome  the  three  greatest  monarchs  in  the  world.  He  sent 
to  Somatius,  desiring  him  to  join  him  with  the  troops  from 
Pontus ;  but  these  positively  refused  to  march :  and  Lucul- 
lus' own  army,  hearing  of  their  reftusal,  applauded  their  conduct 
and  followed  their  example.  Lucullus,  thus  forced  to  give  up 
all  hopes  of  glory  from  a  Parthian  war,  as  it  was  now  mid- 
summer, invaded  Armenia  anew;  but  when  he  had  crossed 
the  ridges  of  Taurus,  and  entered  on  the  plsdns,  he  was  greatly 
dismayed  to  find  the  corn  still  green  in  that  elevated  land. 
He  however  obtained  a  sufficient  supply  in  the  villages,  and 
having  in  vain  offered  battle  to  the  troops  of  Tigranes,  he  ad- 
vanced to  lay  siege  to  Artaxata,  the  former  capital  of  Armenia. 
As  Tigranes'  harem  was  in  that  city,  he  could  not  calmly 
Isee  it  invested,  and  he  gave  Lucullus  battle  on  the  road  to  it ; 
/but  skill  and  discipline  triumphed  as  usual  over  numbers,  and 
'he  sustained  a  total  defeat.  Lucullus  was  desirous  of  following 
-up  liis  success  and  conquering  the  whole  country,  but  it  was 
now  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  the  snow  b^an  already  to  fall ; 
the  rivers  were  frozen  and  difficult  to  cross,  and  the  soldiers 
having  advanced  for  a  few  days  mutinied  and  refused  to  go 
any  further.  He  implored  them  to  remain  till  they  had  taken 
Artaxata ;  but  finding  his  entreaties  to  no  purpose,  he  evacuated 
the  country,  and  entering  Mygdonia  besieged  and  stormed  the 
wealthy  dty  of  Nisibis*. 

Here  ended  the  glory  of  Lucullus :  he  was  disliked  by  his 
whole  army ;  his  extreme  pride  disgusted  his  officers ;  the  sol- 
diers hated  him  for  the  rigorous  discipline  which  he  maintained, 
and  for  his  want  of  affability ;  his  having  appropriated  to  him- 
self so  much  of  the  spoils  of  Tigranocerta  and  other  places  was 
another  cause  of  discontent ;  and  his  own  brother-in-law,  Clo- 
dius,  mortified  at  not  being  made  more  of  than  he  was,  added 
continual  fuel  to  the  fiame,  especially  addressing  himself  to 
those  who  had  served  under  Fimbria. 

Meantime  Mithridates  had  returned  to  Pontus,  where  he 
attacked  and  defeated  M.  Fabius  Adrianus  who  commanded 
there,  and  shut  him  up  in  Cabira ;  but  C.  Valerius  Triarius, 
who  was  on  his  way  from  the  province  to  join  Lucullus,  came 
to  the  relief  of  Fabius  and  drove  off  Mithridates,  whom  he 

.    *  This  city  continued  to  be  at  interrals  a  Roman  possession  lill  a^.  363. 
See  Hist.  Rom.  Emp.  354  aeg. 
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followed  to  Comagena,  where  lie  gave  him  a  defeat.  Both 
sides  now  retired  to  winter-quarters.  In  the  spring  (685), 
MithridateSy  knowing  that  Trianns  had  sent  to  summon  Lu« 
cullus  from  Nisibis  to  his  aid«  did  his  utmost  to  bring  on  an 
action  before  he  should  arrive ;  for  this  purpose  he  despatehed 
a  part  of  his  army  to  attack  a  fortress  named  Dadasa^  where 
the  baggage  of  the  Romans  lay.  The  soldiers,  fearing  the  loss 
of  their  property,  forced  Triarius  to  lead  them  out.  Before 
they  had  time  to  form,  the  barbarians  assailed  them  on  all 
sides,  and  they  would  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  were  it  not 
that  a  centurion,  feigning  to  be  one  of  Mithridates'  soldiers,, 
went  up  to  him*  and  gave  him  a  wound  in  the  thigh.  The 
eenturion  was  instantly  slain,  but  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
danger  of  the  king  enabled  many  of  the  Romans  to  escape. 
Their  loss  however  is  stated  at  seven  thousand  men,  among 
whom  were  twenty-four  tribunes  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cmiturions.  It  was  rare  indeed  for  the  Romans  to  lose  so  many 
officers  since  the  days  of  Hannibal. . 

Lucullus'  enemies  at  Rome  were  meantime  not  idle;  they 
loudly  accused  him  of  protracting  the  war  from  ambition  and 
avarice,  and  a  decree  of  the  people  was  procured  (686),  under 
the  pretext  of  returning  to  tne  old  practice  of  shortening  the 
duration  of  military  command,  assigning  to  the  consul  M'  Aci< 
lius  Glabrio  the  province  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  and  directine 
that  the  Fimbrians  and  the  oldest  of  the  troops  in  Asia  should 
have  their  discharge.  Lucullus  was  encamped  opposite  the 
army  of  Mithridates  when  the  proclamation  of  Glabno  arrived, 
announcing  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  command,  giving  their 
discharge  to  those  who  were  serving  under  him,  and  menacing 
with  the  loss  of  their  property  those  who  did  not  obey  the 
proclamation.  The  Fimbnan  soldiers  immediately  left  LucuU 
lus ;  he  could  do  nothing  with  those  who  remained ;  and 
Q.  Marcius  Rex,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  who  wag 
in  Cilida,  declined  ^ving  him  any  aid,  alleging  that  his  troopg 
would  not  obey  hun,  but  probably  influenced  by  Clodius, 
who  was  also  his  brother  in-law,  and  to  whom  he  had  given 
the  command  of  the  fleet.  Meantime  Glabrio  remaibed  in-r 
active  in  Bithynia,  and  the  two  kings  recovered  the  whole  of 
their  dominions. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  East  when  the  tribune 
C.  Manihus,  with  the  private  view,  it  is  said*,  of  gaining  the 

•  *  *<  Semper  veoalU  et  alieiiaB  minister  potentiae''  is  Velkitts'  duuracter  u€ 
Manilius. 
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faTOur  and  protection  of  Pompeius,  brought  in  a  bill  giving 
him^  in  addition  to  the  command  and  the  forces  he  had  against 
the  pirates,  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Tigranes  and 
Mithridates,  with  the  troops  and  provinces  which  Lucullus 
had,  and  also  those  of  the  proconsuls  Glahrio  and  Marcius, — 
in  short,  placing  the  whole  power  of  the  republic  at  his  disposal. 
This  measure  was  viewed  with  just  dread  and  apprehension  by 
the  aristocracy,  who  plainly  saw  that  the  giddy  thoughtless 
populace  were  thus  creating  a  monarch,  and  they  opposed  it  to 
the  utmost.  Hortensius  and  Catulus  employed  all  their  elo- 
quence against  it.  '^  Look  out,"  cried  the  latter  to  the  senate 
ttovci  the  Rostra,  "look  out  for  some  hill  and  precipice  like 
our  ancestors,  whither  you  may  fly  to  preserve  our  liberty*.'* 
The  bill  was  supported  by  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  by  M.  Tullius 
Cicero, — ^not,  says  the  historian  f,  out  of  regard  to  Pompeius, 
or  that  they  thought  it  good  for  the  state,  but  because  they 
knew  it  must  pass ;  the  former,  who  had  probably  ahready 
formed  the  plan  which  he  afterwards  executed,  wished  to  court 
the  populace  and  establish  a  precedent,  and  by  heaping  honours 
on  Pompeius  to  make  him  the  sooner  odious  to  the  people ; 
the  latter,  a  vain  man,  wanted  to  display  his  own  importance, 
by  showing  that  whatever  side  he  took  would  have  the  supe- 
riority. The  bill  was  passed  by  all  the  tribes,  the  senate  did 
not  venture  to  give  any  opposition,  there  was  thus  no  longer 
any  balance  or  counterpoise  in  the  state,  and  the  RepubUc  was 
virtually  at  an  end. 

Pompeius  received  the  intelligence  of  his  appointment  with 
complaints  of  not  being  allowed  to  retire  into  private  life,  for 
which  he  longed  so  much ;  but  his  very  friends  were  disgusted 
with  his  hypocrisy,  as  his  actions  soon  proved  it  to  be.  His 
first  care  was  to  reverse  all  the  acts  of  Lucullus  in  order  to  prove 
to  all  the  people  there  that  his  power  was  at  an  end ;  he  also 
called  all  his  troops  from  him,  and  took  especial  care  to  re- 
enroll  the  Fimbrians,  who  had  shown  themselves  so  refractory. 


*  Plut.,  Pomp.  30.  It  is  doubtful  whethar  the  allusion  is  to  the  Sacred 
Mount  or  the  Capitol. 

t  Dion,  xxxvi.  26.  This  writer  is  frequently  unjust  toward  Cicero.  The 
orator  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have  sought  the  favour  of  Pompeius ;  per- 
haps he  really  thought  the  measure  necessary.  He  was  also  at  all  times 
anxious  to  gain  favour  with  the  knights,  who  were  now  hostile  to  Lucullus ; 
and  he  perhaps  was  not  unwilling  to  take  some  revenge  on  the  nobility,  who, 
as  he  was  not  one  of  themselves,  endeavoured  to  impede  him  in  his  political 
career. 
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The  two  Gommanders  then  had  a  conference  in  a  plam  of 
Galatia.  They  at  first  behaved  to  one  another  witn  great 
courtesy ;  but  they  soon  gave  vent  to  their  ill  feeling,  the  one 
reproaching  the  other  with  his  avarice,  who  replied  by  hken- 
ing  his  rival  to  the  bird  that  comes  to  feed  on  the  carcases  of 
those  slain  by  others,  as  he  was  doing  now  what  he  had  before 
done  in  the  cases  ofLepidus,  Sertorius,  and  Spartacus,' who 
had  been  vanquished  by  Catulus,  Metellus,  and  Crassus,  when 
he  came  to  share  their  fame, — a  reproach  in  which  there  was 
no  httle  truth.  Pompeius  took  all  LucuUus'  troops  from  him 
but  sixteen  hundred  men,  whom  he  knew  to  be  inimical  to  him 
and  who  would  be  useless  to  himself. 

Mithridates,  aware  of  the  immense  force  that  could  now  be 
brought  against  him,  sent  to  ask  on  what  terms  peace  might 
be  had.  The  answer  was  the  surrender  of  the  deserters  and 
his  own  imconditional  submission.  As  worse  could  not  be 
expected  m  any  case,  he  resolved  to  try  once  more  the  fate  of 
war ;  and  assembling  the  deserters,  and  assuring  them  that  it 
was  on  their  account  he  refused  peace,  he  swore  eternal  hos- 
tility to  Rome :  he  then  retired  before  the  Romans,  layine  the 
country  waste.  Pompeius  entered  Armenia,  and,  Mithridates 
fearing  for  it  came  and  encamped  on  a  hill  opposite  him,  cui> 
ting  off  his  supplies,  but  giving  no  opportunity  of  fighting. 
His  position  was  so  streng,  that  Pompeius  did  not  venture  to 
attack  him ;  by  decamping  however  he  drew  him  down,  and 
then  laying  an  ambuscade  cut  off  several  of  his  men.  Soon  after 
Pompeius  being  joined  by  the  troops  of  Marcius,  Mithridates 
broke  up  by  night  and  marched  for  Tigranes*  part  of  Armenia. 
Pompeius  piursued,  anxious  to  bring  him  to  a  battle ;  but  as 
Mithridates  encamped  by  day  and  marched  by  night,  he  could 
not  succeed  till  they  came  to  the  frontiers :  then  taking  ad- 
vLutage  of  the  midday  repose  of  the  barbarians,  Pompeius 
marched  on  before  them,  and  coming  to  a  hollow  between  hills 
through  which  they  were  to  pass,  he  halted,  and  placed  his 
troops  on  the  hills.  At  nightfall  the  barbarians  set  forth 
unsuspicious  of  danger;  it  was  dark  night  when  they  en 
tered  the  hollow;  suddenly  their  ears  were  assailed  by  the 
sound  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Romans,  and  the  clashing  of 
their  arms  and  their  shouts  over  their  heads,  and  arrows, 
darts,  and  stones  were  showered  down  upon  them,  and  then 
the  Romans  fell  on  with  their  swords  and  pila.  The  slaughter 
was  great  and  promiscuous,  as  none  could  make  any  resistance 
in  the  dark ;  and  when  the  moon  at  length  rose>  it  »voared  the 
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'Sonuois  by  being  behmd  their !ba^,  and  thus  ki^heoing 
tiuir  shadows. 

ML&ridates  haying  escaped  was  proceeding  to  Tigranes; 
4>ut  this  king,  irritated  by  his  misfortunes,  and  attribating  the 
conduct  of  his  son,  who  was  in  lebeUion  against  him,  to  the 
councils  of  Mithridf^s,  refused  him  an  asylum,  and  even,  it  is 
«aid,  set  a  reward  on  his  head.  •  He  therefore  turned  and  di- 
rected his  course  for  Colchis,  whence  he  went  on  to  the  Mseotis 
And  Bosporus,  where  he  caused  his  son  Machares,  who  had 
joined  the  Romans,  to  be  put  io  deaths  and  then  exerted  him- 
self in  making  preparations  for  continuing  the  war.  Pompeius, 
when  he  found  he  had  passed  the  Phasis,  gaye  up  all  thoughts 
'of  pursuit,  and  employed  himself  in  founding  a  dty  named 
Kicopotis  in  the  country  where  he  had  gained  his  yictory, 
settling  in  it  his  woimded  and  inyalid  soldiers,  and  such  of  the 
neighbouring  people  ad  chose  to  make  it  their  abode. 

The  young  Tigranes  had  fled  to  Phraates  king  of  the  Parthi- 

.ans,  who  was  his  father-iurlaw ;  and  as  Hits  monarch  had  formed 

•an  alliance  with  Pompeius,  and  promised  to  make  a  diyersion 

rin  his  fayour,  he  now  joined*  the  young  prince  in  an  inyasion 

.of  Armenia V    They  adyanoed  and  laid  siege  to  Artaxata:  the 

old  king  fled  to  the  mountains ;  and  Phraates,  leaying  a  part 

of  his  forces  with  Tigranes  to  continue  the  siege,  which  seemed 

likely  to  be  tedious,  returned  to  his  own  dominions.    The  elder 

Tigranes  then  came  down  and  defeated  his  son,  who  at  flfst 

was  flying  to  Mithridates ;  but  learning  that  that  monarch  was 

himself  a  fugitiye,  he  repaired  to  Pompeius,  and  became  his 

.guide  into  Armenia.     Pompeius  had  passed  the  Araxes  and 

was  approaching  Artaxata,  when  Tigranes,  whose  proposals 

for  peace  had  hitherto  been  frustrated  by  his  son,  embraced 

•  the  resolution  of  surrendering  his  capital,  and  coming  in  per- 

^fibn  as  a  suppliant  to  the  Roman  general.     He  laid  aside  most 

of  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  and  approaching  the  camp  on 

^horseback,  was  preparing  after  the  oriental  fashion  to  ride  into 

iit,  when  a  lictor  met  and  told  him  that  it  was  not  permitted  to 

any  one  to  enter  a  Roman  camp  on  horseback.     He  then  ad- 

Tsnced  on  foot,  and  coming  to  the  tribunal  of  Pompeius,  cast 

himself  on  the  ground  before  him.    The  Roman  general  raised 

.and  consoled  the  humbled  monarch ;  while  his  son,  who  was 

'Sitting  beside  the  tribunal,  did  not  rise  or  take  any  notice  of 

ium ;   and  when  Pompeius  inyited  the  king  to  supper,  the 

'TCtung  prince  did  not  appear  at  it ;  conduct  which  drew  on 

Jam  the  ayersion  of  pompeius,  who  next  day,  haying  heard 
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both  partiefl,  decided  that  the  king  Bhould  retam  his  paterad 
dominions,  giving  np  all  his  conquests  and  paying  6000  talents, 
and  the  prince  have  the  provinces  of  Gordy^ne  and  Sophie. 
As  the  treasures  were  in  this  last  country,  the  prince  claimed 
them,  and  he  irritated  Pompeius  so  much,  that  at  length  he 
laid  him  in  bonds  and  reserved  him  for  his  triumph. 

Pompeius  wintered  in  Armenia,  forming  three  separate 
camps  on  the  banks  of  the  Cymus  {Kih'),  Oroeses,  king  of 
the  neighbouring  Albanians,  having  been  in  alliance  with  the 
young  Tigranes,  and  fearing  that  his  country  would  be  invaded 
m  the  spring,  resolved  to  fall  on  the  Bomans  while  they  were 
separate.  In  the  veiy  depth  of  the  winter,  therefore,  he  made 
three  simultaneous  attacks  on  their  camps ;  but  his  troops  were 
everywhere  driven  ofiP  with  loss,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sue  for  a 
truce. 

When  spring  came  (687),  Pompeius  advanced  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Iberians,  whose  king  was  obliged  to  nve  hostages 
and  to  sue  for  peace.  Pompeius  then  entered  Colchis,  intending 
to  pursue  Mimridates ;  but  when  he  heard  what  difficulties  he 
would  have  to  encounter,  he  gave  up  the  project,  and  returning 
to  Albania  again  defeated  Orceses.  He  then  made  peace  with 
-the  Albanians  and  several  of  the  tribes  that  dwelt  toward  the 
Caspian.  Returning  to  Pdntus,  he  received  the  submission  of 
several  of  Mithridates*  governors  and  officers ;  large  treasures 
were  put  into  his  hands,  all  of  which,  unlike  LucuUus,  he  de- 
liverea  up  to  the  quaestors ;  and  he  sent  Mithridates'  concubines 
uninjured  to  their  parents  and  friends. 

Having  regulated  the  affiiirs  of  this  part  of  Asia,  Pompeius 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  part  of  Syria  which  had 
been  conquered  by  Tigranes.  All  the  cities  submitted  at  his 
approach ;  the  Arabian  emirs  did  him  homage,  and  he  reduced 
Syria  to  a  province.  In  the  summer  of  the  following  year 
(688)  he  was  obliged  to  return  to-  Armenia  to  the  aid  of 
Tigranes,  who  had  been  attacked  by  Phraates.  He  thence 
proceeded  to  Pontus,  where  he  wintered. 

At  Damascus  the  next  year  (689)  Pompeius  was  waited  on 
by  the  two  brothers  Hyrc^us  and  AristobMus,  who  were 
contending  for  the  high  priesthood  at  Jerusalem,  and  now  ap- 

feared  as  suitors  for  the  favour  of  the  powerful  Roman.  As 
'ompeius  inclined  to  the  former,  Aristobulus  secretly  retired 
to  the  Holy  City,  and  the  Roman  legions  entered  Judeafor  the 
-first  time.  Knowing  his  inability  to  resist,  Aristobulus  gave 
4ximself  up  to  remain  as  a  prisoner,  till  the  gates  of  Jerosaleih 
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4|ioiild  be  opened  and  bis  treasures  delivered  up  to  tbe  Romans, 
But  wben  A.  Grabinius^  wbo  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  tbe 
city,  appeared,  tbe  gates  were  closed  against  bim ;  Pompeius, 
accusing  Aristobulus  of  treachery,  put  bim  into  dose  confine- 
ment and  advanced  to  lay  si^  to  tbe  city.  Timber  for  tbe 
construction  of  macbines  was  brougbt  from  Tyre ;  but  tbougb 
tbe  friends  of  Hyrcanus  admitted  tbe  Romans  into  tbe  lower 
town,  tbe  temple  was  so  bravelv  defended  tbat  tbe  siege  lasted 
tbree  montbs;  and  it  was  only  by  taking  advantage  of  tbe 
Sabbatb,  on  wbicb  tbe  superstition  of  tbe  Jews  would  not  let 
tbem  defend  themselves,  and  storming  on  tbat  day,  tbat  it  was 
taken.  Pompeius,  it  is  said,  entered  into  tbe  Holy  of  Holies 
of  tbe  temple,  but  be  took  away  none  of  the  sacred  treasures  ; 
the  priesthood  was  given  to  Hyrcanus,  all  the  conquests  made 
by  his  predecessors  were  taken  from  him,  and  an  annual  tribute 
was  imposed  on  tbe  land. 

When  Pompeius  was  about  to  form  tbe  siege  of  Jerusalem,, 
tidings  came  to  him  of  tbe  death  of  Mithridates.  This  perse- 
vering monarch,  undismayed  by  his  reverses,  bad,  it  is  said, 
formed  tbe  bold  plan  of  effecting  a  union  of  the  various  tribes 
and  nations  dwelling  from  the  Mseotis  to  the  Alps,  and  at  their 
bead  descending  on  Italy  while  Pompeius  was  away  in  Syria. 
His  friends  and  officers,  however,  shrank  from  this  daring 
project,  and  thought  rather  of  making  their  peace  with  the 
Romans ;  some  of  tbem  bad  even  carried  off  his  children,  and 
put  them  into  Pompeius'  hands.  This  made  tbe  old  king 
suspicious  and  cruel,  and  he  put  some  of  his  sons  to  death. 
His  son  Phamaces,  fearing  for  himself,  and  expecting  to  get 
the  kingdom  from  the  Romans,  conspired  against  him  in  me 
city  of  Panticapseum,  where  they  were  residing.  Mithridates 
on  learning  the  conspiracy  sent  his  guards  to  seize  the  rebel, 
but  they  went  over  to  bis^i^e,  and  the  citizens  also  declared  for 
him.  Havins;  sent  in  vain  to  ask  permission  to  depart,  and 
seeing  that  all  was  now  over,  the  aged  monarch  retired  into 
the  palace  and  taking  tbe  poison  which  he  had  always  ready, 
be  gave  part  of  it  to  bis  two  virgin  daughters  and  drank  tlbe 
remainder  himself.  Tbe  princesses  died  immediately ;  but  his 
own  body  had,  it  is  said,  been  so  fortified  with  antidotes,  that 
the  poison  took  little  effect  on  bim.  He  then  implored  a  Gallic 
chief  not  to  let  him  endure  tbe  disgrace  of  being  led  in  triumph, 
and  the  Gaul  despatched  him  with  his  sword. 

Thus  perished  m  the  seventy-third  year  of  bis  age,  and  after 
a  eontest  of  twenty-sevenjears  with  Rome,  the  king  of  Pontufl. 
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a  man  certainly  to  be  classed  among  those  whom  wcf  denomi- 
nate ^eat.  Enterprising,  ambitious,  of  ereat  strength  and 
dexterity  of  mind  and  body,  quick  to  cUscem  adyantages, 
unscrupulous  as  to  means,  utterly  careless  of  human  life,  and 
therefore  at  times  barbarously  cruel,  his  greatness  was  that  of 
an  Asiatic,  and  his  character  will  find  many  a  parallel,  though 
not  many  an  equal,  in  Oriental  history.  As  a  proof  of  his 
mental  powers,  we  are  told  that,  ruling  over  twenty-two  difiPer- 
ent  peoples,  he  could  conyerse  with  each  of  them  m  their  own 
language. 

Pompeius,  giving  up  all  thoughts  of  Arabia,  of  which  he 
had  proposed  the  conquest,  returned  to  Pontus.  At  Amisus 
he  was  met  by  envoys  bearing  the  submission  of  Phamaces, 
with  presents  and  the  embalmed  body  of  Mithridates  and  his 
royal  ornaments.  The  Roman  general,  who  warred  not  with 
the  dead,  sent  the  corpse  for  interment  to  Sinope.  He  con- 
firmed Phamaces  in  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  and  reduced 
Pontus  to  a  province ;  and  having  wintered  at  Ephesus,  he  set 
out  (690)  on  his  return  for  Italy.  Great  apprehension  wad 
felt  at  Rome,  as  it  was  surely  expected  that,  elate  with  conquest 
and  possessed  of  such  power,  he  would  lead  his  army  to  the 
city  and  make  himself  absolute.  But,  true  to  his  character, 
on  landing  at  Brundisium  he  dismissed  his  soldiers  to  their 
homes,  only  requiring  them  to  appear  at  his  triumph,  and  then, 
attended  by  his  friends  alone,  he  set  out  for  Rome. 

His  triumph,  which  took  place  the  following  year  (691)  and 
lasted  for  two  days,  was  the  most  magnificent  Rome  had  aa 
yet  seen.  The  procession  opened  in  the  usual  manner  with 
men  carrying  boards  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  ot 
the  kings  and  nations  against  which  he  had  carried  on  war, 
and  the  number  of  the  ships  he  had  taken  or  destroyed,  and 
of  the  towns  he  had  reduced  or  founded.  The  immense  trea- 
sures and  spoils  he  had  won  were  next  displayed.  The  images 
of  Mithridates,  the  elder  Tigranes,  and  other  absent  princes 
were  carried  along;  the  younger  Tigranes,  Aristobulus  and 
other  captive  princes  and  thieir  families  walked  in  the  proces- 
sion before  the  conqueror,  who  appeared  in  a  stately  chariot^ 
followed  by  his  officers  and  his  whole  army,  horse  and  foot. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  none  of  the  captive  princes 
were  put  to  death.  TTie  money  brought  into  the  treasury 
amounted  to  20,000  talents,  besides  16,000  which  the  general 
had  distributed  among  his  soldiers,  the  lowest  sum  given  to 
any  of  them  being  1500  drachmas. 


STB  cOkTii.iNA's  eoMSPiBAcr.  [b.c.06: 

Efcn  before  Piompcius  cune  to  Borneo  a  deoce  had  been 
pMBed  aiOoiniig  liim  to  wear  a  trimnidial  ibbe  at  the  CSrcen- 
itei  games;  thepnetextm  at  idlothen»  and  a hmrd-wreath  aft 
aiD.  He  had  however  the  modesty  to  take  ad^actage  but  (mce 
Of  uBB  decree. 


CHAPTER  Vn.* 


cofOMpnefj—Amst  tnd  ezMution  of  the  ecnispinfton.— -Defeii 
and  deaftli  oi  CaftOma. — ^Hononn  gtven  to  Cieerou— Factious  attempts  at 
Borne.— Clodint  isolates  the  Mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.— His  trial. 

WuJLM  Fcmapaas  was  abaent  in  the  East,  a  coospincj  was 
diioovered  and  ani^Tessed  at  Borne,  which  firom  the  nmk  of 
fhoae  engaged  in  it,  and  the  atrodoos  means  resorted  to  to 
aeeomphah  the  most  nefarions  objects,  sets  in  a  strong  light 
the  state  of  moral  oorraptuHi  among  the  Boman  nobility  of 
this  tmu^  and  shows  that  no  form  of  government  bnt  the  single 
power  of  monarchy  was  capable  of  maintaining  the  state. 

L.  Sergios  Catiuna,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  patrician 
femi]ii>fl,  was  a  man  of  very  great  power  of  mind  and  body,  bnt 
from  his  yonth  familiar  with  every  species  of  crime.  In  the 
time  of  Snlla  he  was  the  mnrderer  of  his  own  brother-in-law ; 
he  afterwards,  it  was  firmly  beUeved,  put  his  own  son  out  of  the 
way,  to  make  room  for  his  marriage  with  a  beaatifol  bnt  aban- 
doned woman ;  and  he  was  accused  of  various  other  enormities. 
"Pb  had  been  prsetor  (686)  in  Africa,  and  he  aspired  to  the 
yN>nsidate ;  but  he  only  regarded  this  high  office  as  the  meaus 
of  relieving  his  desperate  circumstance  by  renewing  scenes 
of  proscriptiop,  bloodshed,  and  robbery,  similar  to  those  in 
which  he  had  acted  in  the  days  of  Sulla. 

Cadlina  had  collected  around  him  a  vast  number  of  despe- 
ladoes  of  everv*  description,  all  bankrupts  in  £une  and  fortune, 
an  who  had  been  punished  or  feared  punishment  for  their 
icrimes,  all  in  fine  who  had  anything  to  hope  from  a  revido- 
tion.  He  sought  by  every  means  to  inveigle  young  men  of 
fionily,  and  for  this  purpose  spared  no  expense  to  gratify  their 
propensities  and  vices.     But  it  was  not  such  alone  that  were 

^'  '  *  Sallnst,  C^tBina.     Appian,  Bell.  Ciy.  u.  1-7.     Dion,  xxxrii.  24-46. 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  34, 35.  Plut.,  Cicero,  10-23.  Cssar,  7-18 ;  the  Epitomators.^ 
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engaged  m  hk  d^aigns ;  they  were  ahaied  in  by  some  of  the 
first  men  in  Rome,  magistrates,  senators^  and  knights*.  In 
an  assembly  which  met  on  one  oocasion  at  his  house,  when  he 
mifolded  his  views,  there  were  present,  of  the  senatorian  order, 
P.  Lentaks  Sitta,  C.  CethSgus,  P.  and  Ser.  Sulla  (all  of  the 
Cornelian  gms)j  L.  Casaius  Longinus^  P.  Autronius,  L.  Var- 
gunteius,  Q.  Anniu8»  M.  Porcins  Leeca,  L.  Calpumius  Bestia, 
and  Q.  Gurius ;  of  the  equestrian,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  L.  Sta- 
tilius,  P.  Gabinius  Gapito,  and  G.  G<»nelius.  It  was  thought 
too  that  M.  licinius  Grassus  and  C.  Julius  Gsesar  knew  at  least 
of  the  conspiracy.  Several  women  of  rank  were  also  engaged 
in  it,  as  Gatilina  expected  them  to  be  useful  in  raising  the 
slaves^  in  firing  the  dty,  in  gaining  over,  or,  if  not,  in  murder- 
mg,  their  husbands.  The  young  noUemen  in  general  were 
favourably  disposed  to  it ;  several  leading  men  in  the  colonies 
and  municipal  towns  joined  in  it;  and  it  was  reckoned  that 
Sulla's  soldiers,  who  had  dissipated  their  gains,  would  be  easily 
brought  to  take  arms  again,  along  with  those  whom  he  had 
robbed  of  their  lands. 

The  meeting  alluded  to  was  held  about  the  kalends  of  June, 
688 ;  and  Gatilina,  having  addressed  the  conspirators  in  the 
strain  usual  on  such  occasions,  representing  them  as  the  most 
injured  and  unhappy  of  mortals,  and  the  possessors  of  wealth 
as  the  most  oppressive  of  tyrants,  called  on  them  to  aid  in 
every  way  to  gain  him  the  consulate ;  promising  in  return  the 
abolition  of  debts,  proscription  of  the  wealthy,  the  possession 
of  the  lucrative  priesthoods  and  magistracies,  and  rapine  and 
plunder  of  every  kind.  *  It  was  even  reported,  that  before  they 
separated  they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath,  drinking  human 
blood  mingled  with  wine. 

A  woman  was  the  cause  of  the  affidr's  coming  to -light. 
Gurius,  who  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  a  lady  named  Fulvia^ 
had  been  of  late  rather  slighted  by  her,  as  ne  was  not  able 
from  poverty  to  make  her  presents  as  heretofore ;  but  he  now 
completely  altered  his  tone,  boasting  of  the  wealth  he  should 
have,  and  treating  her  with  the  greatest  insolence.  Fulvia,- 
guessing  that  there  must  be  some  secret  cause  for  such  a  change, 
never  ceased  till  she  had  drawn  the  truth  from  him ;  and  she 
made  known  what  she  had  heard  without  naming  her  author. 
The  nobility,  whose  pride  had  hitherto  made  them  adverse  to 
Cicero's  getting  the  ccmsulate,  as  he  was  what  was  called  a 

*  **  Patricinm  nefaa'*  was  the  name  given  to  this  conspiracy  by  Comeliiit 
l^vems.    Senec.  Suasor.  6. 
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new  man,  now  finding  themselres  menaced  with  rum,  and 
knowing  liim  to  be  the  only  man  able  effectually  to  oppose 
Catilina,  gave  him  their  support,  and  he  and  C.  Antonius  were 
elected. 

Catilina,  though  disappointed,  did  not  despair ;  he  resolved 
to  stand  for  the  consulate  again  (689)  ;  he  exerted  himself  to 
gain  more  assodates  at  Rome  and  throughout  Italy ;  and  baring 
borrowed  money  on  his  own  and  his  bends'  credit,  he  sent  it 
to  Faesulse  to  one  C.  Manlius,  one  of  Sulla's  old  officers,  to 
enable  him  to  raise  troops.  He  also  made  every  effort  to  have' 
Cicero  taken  off;  but  this  able  consul  went  always  well-guarded, 
and  having  through  Fulvia  gained  over  Curius,  he  received 
regular  iu^rmation  of  Catilina's  designs ;  he  also,  by  giving 
his  colleague,  who  was  a  distressed  and  profligate  man,  the 
choice  of  provinces,  secured  his  fidelity  to  the  state. 

The  day  of  election  came,  and  CatiHna  was  again  foiled. 
He  now  became  desperate  and  resolved  on  war,  for  which 
purpose  he  sent  Manlius  back  to  Faesulse,  C.  Julius  to  Apulia^ 
and  one  Septimius  to  Picenum,  and  others  to  other  places; 
then  assembling  the  principal  conspirators  and  upbraiding 
them  with  their  inertness,  he  declared  his  intention  of  setting 
out  for  Manlius'  army,  but  said  that  he  must  first  have  an  end 
put  to  Cicero,  who  impeded  all  his  plans.  A  senator  and  a 
knight,  L.  Vargunteius  and  C.  Cornelius,  forthwith  offered  to 
go  that  very  night  with  armed  men  to  the  consul's  house,  and 
under  pretence  of  saluting  to  murder  him.  Curius,  as  no  time 
was  to  be  lost,  hastened  to  Fulvia ;  the  consul  was  warned  in 
time,  and  his  doors  were  closed  against  the  assassins.  Cicero, 
having  also  ascertained  that  Manlius' was  actually  in  arms, 
saw  that  there  was  no  fiirther  room  for  delay ;  he  laid  the 
whole 'matter  before  the  senate,  and  it  was  decreed  in  the 
usual  form  that  the  consuls  should  take  measures  for  the  safety 
of  the  state.  The  praetors  and  other  officers  were  sent  to 
Apulia  and  elsewhere  to  provide  against  emergences;  guards 
were  placed  at  Rome ;  the  gladiators  were  removed  to  Capua 
and  other  towns;  rewards  were  offered  for  information,  to  a 
slave  his  freedom  and  100,000  sesterces,  to  a  freeman  double 
that  sum  and  a  pardon. 

At  length  Catilina,  as  if  he  were  the  victim  of  persecution, 
boldly  entered  the  senate  and  faced  his  foes.  Cicero's  anger 
was  roused  at  the  sight  of  him ;  he  poured  forth  a  flood  oi 
indignant  oratory :  the  overwhelmed  traitor  muttered  some 
sentences  of  exculpation;   the  whole  senate  called  him  an 
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.enemy  and  a  parricide ;  he  then  flung  off  the  mask,  and  in  a 
fury  crying  out  that  he  would  quench  the  flames  raised  around 
.him  in  the  ruins  of  his  country,  he  left  the  house  and  hurried 
to  his  home.  Then  haying  directed  Lentulus  and  the  others 
how  to  act,  he  set  out  that  very  night  with  a  few  companions 
for  the  camp  of  Manlius.  On  his  way  he  wrote  to  several 
consulars,  sajdng  that  he  was  going  into  exile  at  Massilia ;  it 
,was  however  soon  ascertained  that  he  had  entered  the  rebel 
pamp  with  fasces  and  other  consular  ornaments.  The  senate 
then  proclaimed  him  and  Manlius  public  enemies,  and  offered 
a  pardon  to  all  those,  not  guilty  of  capital  crimes,  who  should 
quit  them  before  a  certain  day ;  but  neither  this  nor  the  former 
decree  had  the  slightest  effect,  such  was  the  general  appetite  for 
change,  for  blood,  and  for  rapine. 

Lentulus  meantime  was  exerting  himself  to  gain  associates, 
and  as  there  happened  to  be  ambassadors  from  the  Allooroges 
then  at  Rome,  come,  as  usual,  to  try  if  they  could  get  redress 
from  the  senate  for  the  oppression  of  the  Roman  governors, 
he  made  one  Umbrenus  sound. them,  and  when  they  eagerly 
caught  at  hopes  of  relief,  Umbrenus  introduced  them  to  Ga- 
binius  and  informed  them  of  the  conspiracy,  telling  them  the 
names  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  mentioning  among  others 
many  innocent  persons.  They  agreed  on  the  part  of  their 
nation  to  join  it ;  but  afterwards,  when  they  reflected  coolly 
on  the  matter,  they  thought  the  course  too  hazardous,  and 
went  and  revealed  all  they  knew  to  Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  the  patron 
of  their  state.  Sanga  instantly  informed  Cicero,  who  directed 
.  that  they  should  pretend  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  plot,  and  learn 
as  much  of  it  as  they  could. 

The  conspirators  had  now  arranged  their  plan.  On  a  certain 
day,  Bestia,  who  would  be  then  a  tribune,  was  to  harangue  the 
people,  throwing  all  the  blame  of  the  civil  war  now  on  the  eve 
of  breaking  out  on  Cicero ;  the  following  night  Statilius  and 
Gabinius  with  their  bands  were  to  fire  the  city  in  twelve  places, 
while  Cethegus  should  watch  at  Cicero's  doors,  others  at  those 
of  other  men  of  rank,  to  kill  them  as  they  came  out ;  the  young 
noblemen  were  to  murder  their  fathers ;  and  thus  having  filled 
the*  city  with  blood  and  tumult,  the  whole  party  were  to  break 
out  and  join  Catilina. 

By  Cicero's  direction  the  Allobroges  required  an  oath, 
sealed  by  the  principal  conspirators,  to  take  home  to  theif 
people.  This  was  readily  given  them,  and  one  T.  Volturcim 
was  directed  to  go  with  them  and  introduce  them  on  the  way 
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to  CatiliQa,  to  whom  he  was  also  the  bearer  of  a  lettei:  from 
Lentulus.  They  left  Rome  by  night,  and  when  thej  came  to 
the  Mulvian  bndge  they  were  assailed  by  the  troops  whidi 
they  knew  the  oonsnl  had  placed  there :  they  gaTe  themselves 
up  at  once,  as  also  did  Volturcius,  seeing  that  resistance  was 
in  vain,  and  all  were  brought  back  to  Rome.  Cicero,  hayine 
now  sufficient  evidence  in  his  hands,  sent  for  die  principid 
conspirators  and  arrested  them,  and  he  then  caUed  the  senate 
together  in  the  temple  of  Concord.  The  letters  were  read  $ 
the  AUobroges  gave  their  evidence ;  Volturdns,  being  promised 
life  and  liberty,  made  a  full  confession ;  and  Lentnlus  and  the 
rest  acknowledged  their  seals.  It  was  decreed  that  Lentulns^ 
who  was  praetor,  should  lay  down  his  office,  and  that  he  and 
all  the  rest  should  be  held  in  free  custody.  The  tide  of  popolar 
feeling  turned  completely  against  the  coni^irators  when  it  was 
known  that  they  had  designed  to  fire  the  city,  and  every  voice 
now  extolled  the  consul. 

Next  day,  one  L.  Tarquinius  was  taken  on  his  way  t6 
Catilina,  and  being  promised  his  Hfe,  told  the  same  story  with 
Volturcius,  but  a(Med,  that  he  was  sent  by  M.  Crassus  to  teH 
Catihna  not  to  be  cast  down  at  the  arrest  of  Lentulus  and 
the  others,  but  on  the  contrary  to  advance  with  all  speed 
towards  the  city.  The  information  was  possibly  true,  hxA 
such  was  the  power  and  influence  his  wealth  gave  Crassus, 
and  so  many  of  the  senators  were  in  his  debt,  that  it  was  at 
once  voted  false,  and  Tarqninius  was  ordered  to  be  laid  in 
chains  till  he  c^iould  tell  at  whose  instigation  he  acted.  Some 
thought  it  was  a  plan  of  Autronius,  that,  by  implicating  Cras- 
sus, he  might  save  himself  and  the  odiers  ;  others,  that  it  was 
done  by  Cicero  to  keep  Crassus  from  taking  up  the  cause  of 
crimiiuils,  as  was  his  wont.  Crassus  himself  affected  to  take 
this  last  view  of  the  case.  Catulus  and  Piso,  it  is  said,  tried, 
but  in  vain,  to  induce  the  consul  to  implicate  Caesar*^ ;  yet 
the  opinion  of  his  being  concerned  was  so  strcmg,  that  some 
of  the  knights  menaced  him  with  their  swords  as  he  came  out 
of  the  senate. 

On  the  following  day  (the  nones  of  December),  Cicero,  having 
ascertained  that  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  were  making  every 
exertion  to  induce  the  slaves  and  the  rabble  to  rise  in  their 
fiivour,  again  assembled  the  senate,  and  put  the  question  what 
ahould  be  done  with  those  in  custody,  as  they  had  already 

*  Salliist,  CatQ.  49.   Perliapi  they  only  wanted  him  to  prodiiice  the  ew- 
dence  he  possessecL    See  Cie.  de  Off.  M.  24. 
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declared  them  guilty  of  treason.  D.  Junios  Silaiius,  consB^i 
elect,  being,  as  -was  usual,  asked  the  first,  Toted  for  capital 
punishment.  When  the  consul  put  the  question  to  C.  Caesar^ 
prsetor-elect,  he  rose,  and  in  an  artful  speech,  dissuaded  froitL 
seyerity,  and  proposed  that  their  properties  should  be  confis- 
cated, themselves  confined  in  the  municipal  towns,  and  that 
any  one  who  should  speak  in  their  favour  to  the  senate  or 
people  should  be  held  to  have  acted  against  the  interests  of 
the  republic.  This  speech  caused  many  to  waver ;  but  when 
M.  Porcius  Cato,  one  of  the  tribunes,  rose,  and  displayed  the 
guilt  of  the  conspirators  in  its  true  colours,  and  the  dang^ 
and  impoUcy  of  ill-timed  clemency,  their  execution  was  decided 
on  almost  unanimously.  Cicero  that  very  day,  having  directed 
the  Capital  Triumvirs  to  have  everything  ready,  himself  coi^ 
ducted  Lentulus  to  the  prison,  where  he  was  immediately 
strangled  by  the  officers '*',  as  also  were  Cethegus,  StatiUus, 
€rabinius,  and  Coeparius.  When  Cicero  came  forth,  he  said, 
using  a  common  euphemism,  "  They  have  lived  1"  in  order  to 
extinguish  the  hopes  of  such  of  their  confederates  as  were  in 
the  Forum.  The  populace  then  gave  a  loose  to  their  joy,  and 
followed  him  home,  calling  him  the  saviour  and  founder  of 
the  city ;  and  it  being  now  evening,  lights  were  set  at  the 
doors  throughout  all  the  streets,  and  the  women  stood  on  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  to  gaze  on  him  as  he  passed. 

Catilina  had  meantime  augmented  his  forces  from  two  thou- 
sand men  to  two  legions,  of  which  however  only  a  fourth  were 
properly  armed.  On  the  approach  of  Antonius,  who  was  sent 
against  him,  he  fell  back  into  the  mountains,  avoiding  an  action 
tiU  he  should  hear  from  Rome.  He  also  rejected  the  slavesi, 
who  at  first  were  flocking  to  him  in  great  numbers.  But  when 
the  news  of  the  execution  of  Lentulus  and  the  others  came, 
and  he  found  his  forces  melting  away, — as  those  whose  only 
object  had  been  plunder,  thinking  the  case  now  desperate,  were 
going  off  every  day, — ^he  tried  to  escape  into  Cisalpine  Gaul 
with  those  who  remained.  But  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who  com- 
manded in  Picenum,  being  informed  by  deserters  of  his  design, 
came  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Catilmi^ 
seeing  escape  thus  cut  off,  resolved  to  give  battle  to  Antonius. 
He  chose  a  position  near  Pistoria  between  hills  on  one  side 
and  rocks  on  the  other;  and  having  placed  his  best  men  in 
front,  and  sent  away  all  the  horses,  that  the  danger  might  b^ 
dqual,  he  prepared  for  action.    Antonius^  being  dther  really 

*  In  the  Tulliannm.    See  above,  p.  322. 
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in  of  the  goaty  or  w^"«g  it  a  pretext,  nve  the  commaiid  to 
his  l^;ate  M.  Petmiu.  Catilina  and  his  men  fooght  with 
desperation^  and  were  slain  to  a  man ;  and  the  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  victors  was  also  considerable  (690). 

The  sappresaon  of  this  conspiracy  was  doubtless  the  most 
f;lorioas  act  of  Cicero's  life ;  and  could  he  hare  controlled  his 
Tanity,  which  was  inordinate,  and  left  more  to  others  the  task 
of  praising  it,  his  fame  would  perhaps  be  purer*.  Pompdus 
declared  more  than  once  in  the  senate  that  the  safety  of  the 
state  was  due  to  Cicero,  and  that  he  himself  had  rainlj  been 
entitled  to  claim  a  third  triumph  if  Cicero  had  not  preserred 
a  republic  for  him  to  triumph  inf.  Crassus  said  on  one  ooca- 
mon  that  he  was  indebted  to  Cicero  for  his  being  now  a  sena- 
tor, a  citi2en,  free,  and  alire;  and  that  whenever  he  looked 
at  his  wife,  his  house,  his  country,  he  beheld  his  good  deeds^. 
L.  Gellius  declared  in  the  senate  that  he  deserved  a  dvic 
crown;  and  on  the  motion  of  the  censor  L.  Aurelius  Cotta 
a  supplication  $  was  decreed  him, — an  honour  never  before 
granted  to  a  togaed  citizen.  Filially,  he  was  styled  by  Q. 
Catulus  the  first  of  the  senate.  Father  of  his  Country  || ;  and 
several  of  the  senators,  even  Cato  included,  joined  in  the  appel- 
lation ;  and  when,  on  going  out  of  office,  he  was  prevented  by 
the  tribune  Q.  Metellus  Nepos  from  haranguing  the  people, 
as  was  usual,  before  he  made  oath  that  he  had  kept  the  laws, 
he  swore  aloud  that  through  him- alone  the  republic  aud  the 
city  had  been  saved ;  and  the  whole  people  averred  that  he  had 
.sworn  the  truth  If. 

But  the  party  who  wished  the  subvendon  of  the  state  per- 
sbted  in  their  efforts  against  him.  The  same  Metellus,  urged 
on  by  Caesar  it  is  said,  proposed  a  bill  to  recall  Pompeius  with 
his  army,  in  order  to  end  the  seditions  caused  by  the  attempt 
of  Catihna  and  the  tyranny  of  Cicero.  As  this  was  evidently 
directed  against  the  senate,  Cato  tried  at  first,  in  that  assem- 
bly, to  soothe  Metellus,  reminding  him  of  the  aristocratic 
feelings  always  shown  by  hb  family ;  but  when  he  found  that 

*  "  Consulatus  Ciceronis  non  sine  causa  sed  sine  fine  ab  ipso  laudatus," 
observes  Seneca,  De  Brev.  Vit.  5. 

t  Cic.  De  Off.  i.  22. 

X  Id.  ad  Att.  i.  14. 

(  Id.  Phil.  ii.  b,  6.  The  tuppUcation  or  thanksgiving  (the  probable  origin 
of  the  Te  Deum  of  modern  times)  was  usually  given  only  on  occasion  of 
victories  over  foreign  enemies  in  the  field. 

II  This  was  the  first  occasion  of  giving  this  title.  PUn.  Nat.  Hist.  vii.  30. 
**  Roma  Patrem  Patriae  Ciceronem  libera  dixit."    Juv.  Sat.  viii.  244. 

%  Cic.  Pis.  3,  ad  Fam.  v.  2. 
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&is  only  increased  his  insolenpe,  he  changed  his  tone>  and 
Jbudly  declared  that  while  he  lived  Pompeius  should  not  hring 
an  army  into  the  city ;  and  he  pointed  out  to  the  senate  the 
evident  danger  of  the  proposed  measure. 

When  the  day  of  voting  came^  Metellus  filled  the  Forum 
with  strangers,  gladiators,  and  slaves,  heing  resolved  to  carry 
his  bill  by  force.  Cato's  family  and  friends  were  under  great 
apprehension  for  him ;  but,  fixed  on  doing  his  duty,  when  one 
of  his  colleagues,  Q.  Minucius,  came  and  called  him  up  in  the 
morning,  he  rose  and  set  out  for  the  Forum.  Seeing  the 
temple  of  Castor  occupied  by  gladiators,  while.  Ccesar  and 
Metellus  sat  on  the  Rostra,  he  cried,  *'  What  a  bold  and  timid 
man,  who  has  raised  such  a  force  against  one  unarmed  man !" 
He  then  advanced  to  the  Eostra,  and  took  his  seat  between 
the  two:  numbers  of  well-disposed  persons  in  the  crowd 
cried  out  to  him  to  be  stout,  and  to  those  about  them  to  stand 
by  him  in  defence  of  their  freedom.  Metellus  then  ordered 
the  clerk  to  read  out  the  bill ;  Cato  forbade  him.  Metellus 
took  it  himself,  and  began  to  read  it ;  Cato  snatched  it  from 
him.  Metellus  then  began  to  repeat  it  from  memory ;  but 
Minucius  put  his  hand  on  his  mouth  and  stopped  it.  Metel* 
lus  then  ordered  his  gladiators  to  act.  The  people  were  di- 
spersed ;  Cato  remained  alone ;  he  was  assailed  with  sticks  and 
stones ;  but  Murena,  whom  he  had  one  time  prosecuted,  threw 
his  toga  over  him,  and  brought  him  into  the  temple  of  Cas* 
tor.  Metellus  then  dismissed  his  bandits^  and  was  proceeding 
at  his  ease  to  pass  his  law,  when  the  opposite  party  rallied  and 
drove  him  and  his  partizans  away.  Cato  came  forth  and  en- 
couraged them,  and  the  senate  met  and  passed  a  decree  for 
the  consuls  to  take  care  of  the  republic.  Metellus  having 
assembled  the  people,  and  uttered  a  tirade  against  the  tyranny 
of  Cato  and  tne  conspiracy  against  Pompeius,  went  off  to 
Asia  to  boast  to  him  of  what  he  had  done.  The  senate  de* 
prived  both  him  and  Caesar  of  their  offices ;  the  latter  at  first 
disregarded  the  decree,  and  sat  in  court  as  usual ;  but  finding 
that  force  was  about  to  be  employed  against  him,  he  dismissed 
his  lictors  and  retired  to  his  house ;  and  when,  two  days  after^ 
a  multitude  repaired  to  him  offering  to  re-instate  him  by  force* 
he  declined  their  services.  This  conduct,  so  unexpected,  was 
so  grateful  to  the  senate,  that  tiiey  sent  forthwith  to  thank 
him,  and  rescinded  their  decree*. 

At  the  close  of.  Ceesar's  prsetorship,  the  rites  of  the  Bona 

*  Suetonios,  Jul,  Gses.  16. 

s 
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deft  -were,  according  to  iiMige»  odebimted  bj  the  woinoi  in  hm 
house.  At  tbk  festmd  no  man  was  allowed  to  be  present ; 
bnt  P.  ClodiaSy  the  broth^-m-kw  id  Lncalhis»  a  mm  ctf  audi 
profligacy  of  morals  that  the  sospiaoa  of  incest  with  bis  own 
asters  was  so  strong  against  him  that  LncaSos  had  divorced 
his  wife  on  aecoimt  of  it,  shrank  not  from  pdinting  the  my- 
steries. He  was  violently  enamoored  of  Csesar^s  wife,  Pem^ 
peia;  and  it  was  arranged  between  them,  that,  to  ekade  the 
vigilance  of  her  mother-in-law  Amdiay  be  sfaoold  come  dis- 
gmsed  as  a  wcmian*  He  got  into  ^  hoose,  bat  while  Abn 
tibe  slave  who  was  the  eoi^Mant  was  gone  to  inform  her  nm^ 
tress,  he  went  roaming  about,  and  meeting  one  of  Anrdia's 
slaves  was  discovered  by  her.  She  gave  the  darm ;  a  seardk 
was  made  for  the  impions  intruder,  Imt  by  the  aid  of  Afaca  he 
effected  his  escape.  The  affidr  was  soon  however  known  to 
every  one.    The  senate  consulted  the  pontifi%  and  on  their 

Kinotmcing  it  to  have  been  impiety,  ihd  new  consols,  M« 
pins  'PisO'Md  M;  Valerios^essala  (69J),  were  directed  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  people*  Piso,  Mmsdf  a  man  of 
mdiflerent  character,  and  the  creature  of  Pdmpeius,  worked 
nnderhand  agnnst  it.  Clodhis  and  Ins  partisans  exerted  them- 
selves to  have  a  good  body  of  the  rabble  in  readiness  to  cKa- 
tnrb  the  voting.  The  noblei^  sedng  how  it  would  be,  had  the 
assembly  dismissed ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Q.  Hortensins,  it 
vras  resolved  that  the  praetor  and  the  usual  judges,  who  were 
to  be  chosen  by  lot,  should  try  the  matter.  Money  and  every 
other  inducement  were  now  to  be  employed  on  the  judges^ 
who  were  mostly  embarrassed  and  profligate  men.  Ciassus,  aa 
usual,  was  most  liberal* ;  and  out  of  fiftynnx,  thirty-one  ao- 
^tted  Clodius.  The  judges  pretending  lear  had  asked  a 
ffuard  from  the  senate.  **  Were  you  afend,''  said  Catnlus  a 
KW  days  after  to  one  of  them,  '* that,  the  money  would  be 
taken  from  you?'^  When  Clodius  in  the  senate  afterwards 
ndd  to  Cicero,  who  had  given  evidence  against  himf,  that  the 
judges  had  not  given  him  credit,  "  Yes,'*  repfied  he,  "  twenty* 
Ave  did;  but  thirty-one  would  not  give  you. credit,  for  ^kif 
received  the  money  before-hand," — so  notorious  was  the  man* 


*  Cicero  ad  Att.  1. 16. 
.  f  Clodiiis  had  attempted  to  prove  an  aiibif  by  bringfaig  peoiple  to  sweas 
that  he  had  been  at  Interamna,  sixty  miles  off,  at  the  time  he  was  said  to 
have  been  in  Caesar's  house ;  but  Cicero  when  examined  declared  that  be 
Bad  been  with  him  at  Rome  that  very  morning.  Clodhis  never  forgave  him 
fbr  not  having  peijnred  himsd^ 
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not  in  whidi  the  verdict  bad  be^  obtained.  Ofiesar,  when 
examined  on  tbe  tria]^  though  his  mother  and  sister  had  given 
the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  evidence^  denied  that  he  had 
found  anything  wrong.  He  had  however  divorced  his  wife  ; 
and  on  being  asked  why  he  did  so,  as  he  declared  her  to  be 
innocent,  he  replied,  ''  Because  I  will  have  those  belonging  to 
me. as  free  from  suspicion  as  from  crime*."  A  very  specious 
sentiment  certainly !  Csesar  however  could  have  had  no  doubt 
of  his  wife's  guilt,  but  he  wanted  to  secure  the  aid  of  Clodius, 
whom  he.  knew  to  be  a  bold  villain,  for  his  future  projects, 
and  he  thought  the  purchase  worth  the  price. 
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Cicero.--*His  conduct  after  bis  retwn. 

As  Catulus  died  about  this  time,  and  Hortensius  did  not  take 
a  very  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  the  leading  men  in 
the  Boman  state  were  LucuUus,  Pompeius,  Caesar,  CrassuSj 
Cato  and  Cieero.  We  will  now,  therefore^  sketch  the  previous 
history  of  these  persons.  The  actions  of  the  first  two  have 
been  already  related.  Pompeius  now  only  aimed  at  maintain'* 
ing  a  virtual  mpremacy  in  the  state :  he  was  no  tyrant  by 
nature ;  but'  he  was  vain  and  covetous  of  fame,  and  finding 
himself  thwarted  and  opposed  in  the  senate,  he  courted  the 
favour  of  the  people.  Lucullus,  after  his  return  from  Asia, 
took  little  share  in  public  affiiirs ;  he  abandoned  himself  to  lux- 
urious enjoyments  to  audi  an  excess  as  to  have  made  his  name 
proverbial.  His  luxury,  however,  was  of  a  far  more  refined 
and  elegant  nature  than  was  usual,  and  he  was  a  zealous  patron 
and  cultivator  of  literature.  He  rarely  visited  the  senate  or 
F<mim,  and  onlv  when  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  the  projects 
of  Pompeius,  with  whom  he  was  justfy  incensed  for  his  treat- 
ment of  him  in  Asia.   His  pohtics  were  at  all  times  aristocratic. 

*  Suetonius,  JuL  Caes.  74.  ^ 

t  Appian,  BelL  Civ.  ii.  8-16.    Dion,  xxxviii.  1-30,  xxxix.  6-11, 17-23. 

VeUeius,  iL  41-45i     Plut.»  Cicero,  1-34 ;  dito,  1-40 ;  Ca»ar,  11-14 ; 

Pompeius,  46-50 ;  the  Bpitomators. 
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C.  Julias  Ceesar,  of  an  ancient  patrician  family,  was  nephew 
by  marriage  to  Marios,  and  had  married  the  daughter  of  Cmna, 
whom,  when  ordered  by  Sulla,  he  refused  to  divorce.  The 
dictator  then  would  not  allow  him  to  assume  the  dignity  of 
Flamen  Dialis  (to  which  he  had  been  nominated  by  Marius 
and  Cinna)  ;  deprived  him  of  his  wife's  portion,  and  his  gen- 
tile rights  of  inheritance ;  and  only  granted  bis  life  to  the 
prayers  of  tbe  Vestals,  and  of  his  relations  Mam.  ^miHus  and 
0.  Aurelius  Cotta,  telling  them  at  the  same  time,  it  is  said,  that 
he  would  one  time  be  the  destruction  of  the  aristocratic  party, 
for  that  there  were  many  Marii  in  him*.  Csesar  retired  to 
Asia,  and  his  enemies  always  asserted  that  at  this  time  he 
disgraced  himself  by  becoming  the  object  of  the  pleasure  of 
Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia.  On  the  death  of  Sulla  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  prosecuted  Cn.  ComeHus  Dolabella  for 
extortion  in  Greece ;  but  failing  to  convict  him,  he  retired  to 
Bhodes  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  rhetorician  Molo.  On 
his  way  he  was  taken  by  pirates,  and  while  dettoufed  by  them, 
waiting  for  his  ransom,  he  used,  apparently  in  jest,  to  threaten 
that  he  would  yet  crucify  them ;  but  when  at  Hberty,  he  col- 
lected a  fleet,  attacked  them,  and  did  as  he  had  threatened. 
"When  he  came  back  to  Rome  he  was  chosen  by  the  people 
one  of  the  military  tribunes  (682),  and  he  was  active  in  aiding 
Pompeius  and  Crassus  in  restoring  their  powers  to  the  tribunes 
of  the  people.  He  then  (686)  went  as  qusestor  with  Antistius 
Vetus  to  Ulterior  Spain ;  but  finding  no  occupation  there  for 
his  ambitious  spirit,  he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Rome,  and 
his  wife  Cornelia  being  now  dead,  he  espoused  Pompeia,  a 
grand-daughter  of  Sulla's.  He  soon  after  (687)  fell  under  a 
strong  suspicion  of  being  concerned  with  Crassus,  Catilina, 
Piso  and  others  to  murder  a  part  of  the  senate ;  Crassus,  it  is 
said,  was  then  to  be  dictator,  and  Ceesar  his  master  of  the 
horse.  Piso  being  sent  to  Spain,  Ceesar,  it  is  added,  planned 
a  simultaneous  rising  with  him ;  but  the  death  of  Piso  pre- 
vented its  execution.  Ceesar  was  sedile  this  year,  and  he  en- 
tertained the  people  with  all  kinds  of  shows  at  an  enormous 
expense ;  and  as  a  means  of  repairing  his  fortune,  he  sought 
the  charge  of  reducing  Egypt  to  the  form  of  a  province ;  but 
the  nobiUty  opposed,  and  to  spite  them  he  replaced  on  the 
Capitol  the  statues  and  the  Cimbric  trophies  of  Marius,  which 

*  <'  Malepraecinctum  puerum  cavere/'  was  another  of  Sulla's  cautions  to 
his  party  with  respect  to  Caesar,  who  wore  his  toga  and  tunic  in  a  loose 
flowing  manner.     Suet.  JuL  Caes.  45.    Dion,  xliii.  43. 
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Sulla  had  removed.  Q.  Catulus,  observing  these  proceedings, 
exclaimed,  "  Caesar  assails  the  constitution  now  vdth  engines, 
not  by  mines."  Caesar  also  caused  to  be  prosecuted  as  mur- 
derers those  who  had  received  money  out  of  the  treasury  for 
bringing  the  heads  of  the  proscribed ;  and  he  excited  T.  La* 
bienus  to  prosecute  C.  Rabirius  for  the  murder  of  L.  Satur- 
ninus,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  senate  thirty- 
seven  years  before.  On  the  death  of  the  chief  pontiff  Metellus 
Pius  he  stood  for  the  office  against  Q.  Catulus  and  P.  Servilius 
Isauricus,  two  of  the  first  men  in  the  state,  relying  on  the 
power  of  his  money ;  for  he  had  bribed  to  such  an  extent,  and 
was  thereby  so  immersed  in  debt,  that  when  taking  leave  of 
his  mother  on  the  day  of  election,  he  said  to  her,  ''  Mother, 
you  will  see  your  son  today  chief  pontiff  or  an  exile.'*  He 
was  elected :  having  had  more  votes  in  his  competitors'  own 
tribes  than  they  had  altogether.  He  was  prsetor-elect  at  the 
time  of  Catilina's  conspiracy,  and  we  have  seen  his  conduct 
on  that  occasion  and  his  union  with  Metellus  Nepos.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  office  he  was  appointed  propraetor  in  Spain ; 
but  his  creditors  would  not  let  him  leave  the  city  till  Crassus, 
who  knew  how  useful  he  might  be  to  him,  satisfied  the  more 
urgent,  and  gave  security  to  the  amount  of  eight  himdred  and 
thirty  talents  to  the  others. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and 
eloquence,  but  of  insatiable  avarice.  In  the  time  of  Sulla  he 
obtained  by  gift  or  purchase  at  low  rates  an  immense  quantity 
of  the  property  of  the  proscribed,  and  he  used  every  means  to 
augment  his  wealth.  He  courted  the  people  with  entertain- 
ments ;  he  lent  money  to  his  friends  without  interest,  and  to 
others  on  interest ;  and  by  these  means  had  such  a  number  of 
persons  under  his  influence,  that  he  possessed  considerable 
power  in  the  state.  His  eloquence  gave  him  great  advantage 
as  an  advocate,  and  he  usually  undertook  the  defence  of  those 
accused  of  crimes.  Crassus  had  not  the  great  talents  of  Caesar, 
but  his  private  character  was  much  purer. 

M.  Porcius  Cato,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  censor,  was 
like  him  a  rigid  maintainer  of  the  old  Roman  numners.  His 
life  was  stainless,  his  morals  austere ;  but  he  was  not  totally 
exempt  from  the  vanity  which  seemed  inherent  m  his  family. 
Having  served  as  a  miUtary  tribune  in  Macedonia,  and  made 
a  tour  through  Asia,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  devoted  him* 
self  to  pubhc  affairs.  He  was  first  appointed  to  the  quaestor* 
ship,  and  (what  was,  it  seems,  very  unusual  at  the  time,)  before 
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be  entered  on  die  duties  of  faisolBee  he  made  lumfldf  master 
pf  tlie  laws  and  roles  belonging  to  it.    The  derks,  who  here- 
tofore had  done  all  the  bnsiness  as  thej  pleased  under  the 
name  of  the  ignorant  yonng  noUemen  who  were  i^pcnnted  to 
the  office,  now  foond  matters  qmte  altered ;  th^  attempted  to 
thwart  hbn»  hot  he  tamed  some  of  them  out,  and  soon  rodnoed 
them  to  order.    He  iHoo^it  the  treasmy  into  a  more  flooridi- 
ing  state  than  it  had  been  for  some  time.    He  made  those  who 
bad  reeeired  fiom  SoDa  <he  50,000  sesterces  for  Ihe  mm:der 
of  the  proscribed  refund,  as  possessing  the  puUic  money  un- 
hcwfaOjz  and  they  were  then  proseeutod  for  the  murders  thqr 
bad  comsntfeed.    CSato  never  was  absent  from  a  sitting  of  die 
aenate  or  an  assembly  of  the  people ;  he  was  the  first  to  enter, 
the.last  to  leave,  the  senate-house ;  in  the  intervals  of  businesB 
be  drew  his  cioak  before  hisfiMse  and  read,  having  a  book  ahn^ 
vnth  him.    When  his  friends,  in  the  year  689,  urged  him  to 
stand  for  the  tribunate,  he  dedined  and  retired  to  Ins  estate  in 
Lucama ;  but  <m  his  road  meeting  the  train  of  Metellus  Nepos;, 
who  was  eoing  with  Pompons'  approbation  to  sue  for  the  office, 
he  paused,  and  having  reflected  on  the  evil  Metellus  might  do 
if  not  vigorously  opposed,  he  returned,  offered  himsdf  as  a 
candidate,  and  bdng  elected  aeted  as  we  have  seen  above. 
Cicero  objected  to  Cato  that  he  did  not,  like  himself,  bend  to 
circumstances,  speaking,  as  he  terms  it,  as  if  he  were  in  Plato's 
BepubHc  and  not  in  the  dregs  of  Bomulns* ;  and  his  obser- 
vation is  just;  but  it  is  perhaps  this  very  thing  that  gives 
dignity  to  Cato's  character :  as  for  the  republic,  it  was  already 
•past  redemption. 

M.  Tullius  Cicero  was  a  native  of  Arpinum  in  the  Yolsdan 
country,  where  bis  family  had  heea  connected  with  that  of 
Marius.  His  superior  talents  early  displayed  themselves  and 
were  sedulously  cultured ;  and  thou^  of  rather  a  timid  cha- 
racter, he  ventured  to  plead  the  cause  of  Sex.  Roscins,  who 
was  unjustly  prosecuted  for  parricide  by  Sulla's  freedman 
Chrysogonus  and  his  agents,  after  they  had  robbed  him  of  his 
-property.  Though  he  succeeded,  Sulla  testified  no  enmity 
toward  him ;  he  however  some  time  after  went  to  Greece  for 
-the  sake  of  study,  and  of  hearing  the  lectures  of  the  most 
^tinguished  teachers  of  rhetoric.  After  his  return  he  was 
rsppointed  (677)  frumentary  qusestor  for  Sicily,  and  in  his 
'Office  he  exhibited  that  spirit  of  humanity  and  justice  wlu<^ 

*  **  Nocet  interdum  mpublics,  dicit  enim  sicnt  in  Platonis  iroXtrei^ 
ttDB  tmqnam  in  Somoli  tKce,  sententiam/'    Ad  Afct.  ii.  1. 
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always  distioguished  him.  In  682,  when  Pompeiua  and  Craa- 
flus  were  consols,  Cicero,  then  sedile-elect,  appeared  as  the  prgh 
•  secutor  of  the  notorious  C.  Verres  for  robbeiy  and  extortion 
kx  Sicilj.  He  was  chosen  pr»tor  for  the  year  686.  It  would 
appear,  that  as  the  haughty  nobility  looked  down  on  him  as 
bemg  a  new  man,  he  now  diiefly  sougnt  the  favour  of  the  people 
and  of  Pompeius  ;  for  whOe  in  office  he  strenuously  supported 
the  Manilian  law,  which  was  certainly  not  a  constitutional 
measure.  The  danger  caused  by  Catilina  however  drew  Cicero 
and  the  aristocracy  closely  together ;  they  raised  him  to  his 
.glorious  consulate,  and  be  ever  after  continued  to  be  their  ablest 
i»ippor4;er*. 
>  JPompeius  on  his  return  from  Asia  found  his  party  in  the 
senate  not  so  strong  as  hitherto  :  Lucullus  and  MeteUiui  Cre- 
ticus  were  both  hostile  to  him;  Crassus  bore  him  the  old 
grudge,  Cicero  had  somewhat  cooled  in  his  ardour.  The  first 
i^uest  which  he  had  laade,  namely  to  have  the  consular  elec* 
4ions  for  691  deferred  tiU  he  shcHild  arrive  to  canvass  for  his 
.friend  M.  Pnpius  Piso,  was  refused,  Cato  opposing  it  as  uneon* 
fltitutional.  Piso  however  was  elected ;  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  quite  ai^wered  Pompeius'  purpose,  being  perhaps 
impeded  by  his  colleague  M.  Valerius  Messala.  At  me  next 
election  (691)  Pom{>eius  (Piso  being  his  agent)  actually  bought 
the  consulate  for  his  cseature  L.  Afranius,  paying  the  tribes 
so  much  apiece  for  their  votesf.  Even  this  cUd  not  answer, 
as  Afranius  was  a  man  of  little  account,  and  his  coUea^e 
Q.  Metellus  Celer  was  personally  hostile  to  Pompeius  for  having 
divorced  his  sister  Mucia.  What  Pompeius  chiefly  wanted  tc 
accomplish  was,  to  get  lands  for  his  soldiers,  and  to  have  all 
his  acts  in  Asia  conflrmed  in  the  mass  by  the  senate;  but 
Lucullus  and  his  party  insisted,  with  reason,  that  they  should 
be  gone  through  separately,  and  confirmed  or  not  according 
to  their  merits.  At  Pompeius'  desire  the  tribune  L.  Flavins 
moved  an  agrarian  law,  and  to  gain  the  people  they  were  joined 
in  it  with  the  soldiers.  Cicero,  proposing  amendments  for  the 
security  of  private  property,  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands 
to  be  divided  out  of  tne  new  revenues  of  the  state,  gave  the 
bill  his  support ;  for  he  wished  to  oblige  Pompeius,  and  he  ex- 
pected that  it  would  help  to  remove  the  rabble  from  the  city^^ 
But  the  senate  was  strongly  opposed  to  it :  the  tribune  on  his. 

*  From  the  year  684  till  that  of  his  death,  the  speeches  and  letters  dl 
Cicero  furnish  valuable  materials  for  the  history  of  the  time, 
t  Cicero  ad  Att.  i.  19.    Pint.  Pomp.  44. 
^i  Cic.  ad  Att.  1. 16. 
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ride  was  Tioleiit ;  lie  east  the  cansiil  MeteOns  into  prison,  and 
when  MeteDns  summoned  the  senate  thither,  FkTins  placed 
his  official  seat  in  the  door  and  told  them  they  mnst  make  their 
mj  throng^  the  wall.  Pompeins  howerer  thioog^  shame;, 
and  fear  of  disgosting  the  people,  ordered  him  to  rise  and 
leare  the  passage  free.  The  hOl  i^pears  to  hare  heen  then 
giTen  np. 

Caesar,  who  hj  expeditions  against  the  Lnsitanians  had,  as 
he  considered,  gotten  soffident  materials  for  a  triumph,  and 
was  anxions  to  ohtain  the  oonsnlate,  hastened  home  when  the 
time  of  the  elections  was  at  hand  (692).  As  there  was  no 
room  for  delay,  he  applied  to  the  senate  for  permisrion  to  enter 
the  city  before  his  trimnph  in  order  to  canTass  the  people; 
but  Cato  and  his  friends  opponng,  it  was  refused.  Ca»ar» 
who  was  not  a  man  to  sacrifice  the  substance  for  the  show, 
gave  up  the  triumph ;  and  entering  the  city  formed  a  coalition 
with  L.  Lucceius,  a  man  of  wealth  who  was  also  a  candidate^ 
of  which  the  terms  were  that  Lucceius  should  distribute  money 
in  his  own  and  Csesar^s  name  conjointly,  and  Csesar  in  like 
manner  give  him  a  share  in  his  influence.  The  nobles,  when 
they  saw  this  coalition,  resolved  to  exert  all  their  interest  in 
favour  of  M.  Calpumius  Bibulus,  the  other  candidate,  and,  with 
even  Cato's  consent,  authorised  him  to  offer  as  high  as  Lucceius, 
engaging  to  raise  the  money  among  them.  Bibulus  therefore 
was  elected  with  Caesar,  whose  daring  projects  the  senate  thus 
hoped  to  restrain*. 

Caesar,  who  well  knew  the  character  of  Pompeins,  resolved  to 
make  him  and  Crassus  the  ladder  of  his  ambition.  He  repre* 
sented  to  them  how  absurd  their  jealousy  and  enmity  was, 
which  only  gave  importance  to  such  people  as  Cato  and  Cicero ; 
whereas  if  they  three  were  united  they  might  command  the 
state.  They  saw  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  and  each,  blinded 
by  his  vanity  and  ambition,  expecting  to  derive  the  greatest 
advantage  from  it,  agreed  to  the  coalition ;  and  thus  was  formed 
a  Triumvirate,  as  it 'is  termed,  or  confederacy,  bound  by  a 
secret  pledge  that  no  measure  displeasing  to  any  one  of  the 
parties  should  be  allowed  to  pass. 

Caesar,  as  soon  as  he^entered  on  his  office  (693),  introduced 
an  agrarian  law  for  dividing  the  pubtic  hind  among  Pompeins' 
soldiers  and  the  poorer  citizens ;  purchasing  it  however  from 
the  present  possessors,  and  appointing  twenty  commissioners 
to  carry  the  law  into  effect,  among  whom  were  to  be  Pompeiua 
and  Crassus.  This  law,  to  which  they  could  make  no  objec- 
*  Bibnlai  and  Ctesar  had  been  abreadjr  colleagues  as  sediles  and  pnetoia. 
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tion,  was  highly  displeasing  to  the  adverse  party  in  the  senate, 
who  suspected  Csesar's  ulterior  designs,  and  Cato  declared 
strongly  against  any  change.  Csesar  ordered  a  lictor  to  drag 
him  off  to  prison;  he  professed  himself  ready  to  go  that  instant, 
and  several  rose  to  follow  him.  Caesar  then  grew  ashamed  and 
desisted,  but  he  dismissed  the  senate,  telling  them  he  would 
bring  the  matter  at  once  before  the  people ;  and  he  very  rarely 
called  the  senate  together  during  his  consulate. 

He  then  laid  before  the  people  his  bill  for  dividing  the  lands 
of  Campania,  in  lots  of  ten  jugers,  among  twenty  thousand 
poor  citizens  with  three  or  more  children*  ;  and  being  desirous 
to  have  some  of  the  principal  persons  to  express  their  appro- 
bation of  it,  he  first  addressed  his  colleague,  but  Bibulus  de- 
clared himself  adverse  to  innovation ;  he  then  affected  to  en- 
treat him,  asking  the  people  to  join  with  him,  as  if  Bibulus 
wished  they  might  have  it ;  "  Then,"  cried  Bibulus,  **  you  shall 
not  have  it  this  year  eveq  if  you  all  will  it,*'  and  went  away ; 
Csesar,  expecting  a  similar  rerasal  from  the  other  magistrates, 
made  no  application  to  them,  but  brinsmg  forward  Pompeius 
and  Crassus  desired  them  to  say  what  they  thought  of  the  law* 
Pompeius  then  spoke  highly  m  favour  of  it,  and  on  Csesar 
and  the  people  asking  him  if  he  would  support  them  against 
those  who  opposed  it,  he  cried,  elate  with  tnis  proof  of  his  im- 
portance, **  If  any  man  dares  to  draw  a  sword  I  will  raise  a 
buckler !"  Crassus  also  expressed  his  approbation,  and  as  the 
coalition  was  a  secret,  the  example  of  these  two  leading  men  in- 
duced many  others  to  give  their  consent  and  support  to  the  law» 
Bibulus  however  was  still  firm,  and  he  was  supported  by  three 
of  the  tribunes ;  and,  as  a  means  of  impeding  the  law,  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  watch  the  heavens  every  day  an  assembly 
was  heldf .  When  Ceesar,  regardless  of  his  proclamations,  fixed 
a  day  for  passing  the  law,  Bibulus  and  his  Mends  came  to  the 
temple  of  Castor,  whence  he  was  haranguing  the  people,  and 
attempted  to  oppose  him ;  but  he  was  pushed  down,  a  basket 
of  dung  was  flung  upon  him,  his  lictor's  fasces  were  broken, 
his  friends  (among  whom  were  Cato  and  the  tribunes)  were 
beaten  and  wounded,  and  so  the  law  was  passed.  Bibulus 
henceforth  did  not  quit  his  house,  whence  he  continually  issued 
edicts  declaring  all  that  was  done  to  be  unlawful.    The  tribune 

*  Cicero  (ad  Att.  ii.  16.)  highly  disapproved  of  this  measure.  He  how- 
ever  expected  that  as  the  land  would  yield  but  5000  lots  the  people  would 
be  discontented. 

f  If  any  cdestial  phsenomena  were,  or  were  said  to  be,  observed,  they 
caused  the  assembly  to  be  put  off.  Good  measures  as  well  as  bad  were 
ofkea  thus  impeded. 
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T,  Vatimus,  one  of  Gflesai^s  crestmeB,  had  even  attes^ted  U 
^  drag  hhn  to  piifion,  but  he  was  opposed  by  fais  colleagaes. 

The  senate  were  required  to  swear  to  this  law,  as  formeidir 
to  that  of  Satuminns.  MeteUns  Oeler,  Gato,  and  Gato's  mu- 
tator Faronins  at  first  dedared  loudly  that  they  would  not  do 
so ;  bnt  haTing  the  fate  of  Nmnidicns  before  their  eyes,  and 
knowing  the  inutility  of  opposition,  they  yielded  to  theremon- 
strances  of  their  friends. 

Haying  thus  gained  the  people,  Gnsar  proceeded  to  secure 

the  knights,  and  here  Cato's  Utopian  policy  aided  him.     This 

'most  influential  body  thinking,  or  pretending,  that  they  had 

taken  the  tolls  at  too  high  a  rate,  had  applied  to  the  senate 

for  a  reduction,  but  Gato  insisted  on  keeping  them  to  their 

-  bargain.  Gsesar  without  heeding  him  or  the  senate  reduced 
them  at  once  a  third,  and  thus  this  self-interesled  body  was 
detached  from  the  party  of  the* aristocrat^,  and  all  Cioaro's 

:  work  undone.     C»»r  now  found  himself  strong  enough  to 

•  keep  his  promise  to  Pompdus,  all  whose  acts  in  Asia  were 
confirmed  by  the  people*. 

The  triumTinte,  or  rather  Gssaor,  was  extraanely  anidous  to 
'  gain  Gicero  oyer  to  their  side,  on  account  of  tne  influence 
which  he  possessed.  But  though  he  had  a  great  personal  re- 
gard for  Pompeius  he  rejected  all  their  oyertuires.  Caesar  then 
resolyed  to  make  him  feel  his  resentment,  and  the  best  mode 
seemed  to  be  to  let  Glodius  loose  at  lum.    This  profligate  had 

-  long  been  tiying  to  become  a  tribune  of  the  people,  but  for 

•  that  puriKwe  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  a  plebeian,  which 
could  only  be  effected  by  adoption.  His  first  efforts  were  im- 
ayailing ;  but  when  Gicero,  in  defendkig  his  fonner  colleague 
Antonius,  took  occasion  to  make  some  reflections  on  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  commonwealth,  Geesar  to  punish  him  nad 
the  law  for  Glodius*  adoption  passed  at  once,  Pompeius  de- 
grading himself  by  acting  as  augur  on  this  occasion,  in  which 
aQ  the  laws  and  rules  on  the  subject  were  yiolatedf.  This 
affair  is  said  to  haye  been  done  with  such  rapidity,  that  Cioero'a 

*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cesar  so  terrified  Lucullin  by  ftlse  accu- 
sations that  he  threw  himself  at  his  feet.  Saetonius,  Julius  Caesar,  20. 
Dion,  xxxviii.  7. 

t  To  make  an  adoption  legal,  it  wis  nrnmrnif  that  tlw  adopter«hoa]d 
be  older  than  the  adq^ted,  have  no  children,  and  be  incapable  of  hayinff 
any,  and  that  there  should  be  no  collusion  in  the  afRUr ;  all  of  which  should 
be  proved  before  the  pontiff^  in  the  eomitia  euriata,  (GeD.  y.  19.)  Now 
Fonteius,  who  adopted  Clodius,  was  not  twenty,  while  his  adopted  son  was 
^thirty-five ;  he  had  moreover  a  wife  and  duldren,  and  the  priests  were  never 
consulted. 


mirdB  whidi  gave  the  offence  were  only  uttered  ftt  iio<m  and 
thne  kours  after  Olodins  wai  a  pkbeian I*" 
^  Boms  time  after,  a  ksight  named  L.  Yettius,  who  bad  been 
ime  of  CSaoro'iB  iiiform@*8  in  the  affair  of  Catilina,  being  sub* 
fined  it  is  said  by  Csesar,  declared  that  several  young  noble- 
max  had  emteted  into  a  plot,  in  which  he  himself  partcxdc,  to 
murder  Bux^f^eius;  the  senate  ordered  him  to  prison;  next 
day  Csesar  produced  him  on  the  Rostra*  when  he  omitted  some 
whom  he  had  named  to  the  senate,  and  added  others,  among 
whom  wi»«  LucuUtts  and  Cic^fo's  son-in-law  Fiso,  and  hinted 
at  Cicero  himaelf.  Vettius  was  taken  back  to  prison,  where 
be  was  privately  murd»ed  by  his  accompUces,  as  Csesar  saidf, 
T^y  Csesar  himself,  according  to  others^. 

The  senate,  to  render  Csesar  as  innocuous  as  possible,  had, 
in  li^t  of  the  Semproman  law,  assigned  the  woods  and  roads 
aa  the  provinces  of  the  consuls,  on  uie  exjnration  of  their  of* 
fioe«  But  GsesMT  had  no  idea  of  being  foiled  thus ;  and  hU; 
mature,  the  tribune  Yatinius,  had  a  law  passed  by  the  people« 
giving  him  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Qaul  and  Illyrioum,  with 
th«ee  legioiis,  for  five  years ;  and  when  on  the  death  of  Me« 
tcQus  Cel^  he  expressed  a  wish  to  have  Transalpine  Gaul 
added,  the  aviate,  9B  he  would  otherwise  have  applied  to  the 
people,  granted  it  to  him  with  another  legion.  In  order  to 
draw  the  ties  more  closely  between  himself  and  Pompeius,  he 
had  given  hun  m  marriage  his  lovely  and  anoiahle  daughter 
Julia,  and  he  himself  married  the  daughter  of  L.  Cal|mnuus 
Fiso,  whom,  with  A.  Gabinius,  a  creature  of  Pompeius,  the 
triumvirs  had  destined  for  the  consulate  of  the  following  year. 
They  also  secured  the  tribunate  for  Clodius ;  and  thus  termi< 
nated  the  memorable  consulate  of  C^sar  and  Bibulus< 

Clodius  lost  no  time  (694)  in  preparing  for  his  attack  on 
Cicero.  To  win  the  people^  he  proposed  a  law  for  distribu- 
ting c<mi  to  them  gSEatis ;  by  another  law  he  re-established  the 
dubs  and  unions  §,  which  the  senate  had  suppressed,  and 

*  Snet  JuL  Ctes.  20.  Qrat.  pro  Dom*  16. .  Y^  it  teems  dear,  £rom  Ci. 
cere's  letters  to  Atticns  (it  4^12.),  that  be  was  not  in  Bome  at  the  time. 
Hie  adoption  took  place  in  March  or  April.   . 

t  Aippian,  ii.  12.  t  Snet.  Jul.  Cses.  20. 

'  S  The  fodlstt/a^^t'wereypixiperlytpeakinfy  guilds  or  <H)mpflmes  of  iradesi 
and  as  snch  tiiey  had  religioiis  festivala,  a  common  pnrse,  officers^  ^.  As 
th«r  Qiemhers  were  of  a  very  low  rank  in  society,  trade  being  in  no  repute 
at  Some,  and  as  we  find  them  were  tools  of  demagogues  in  their  political 
Capadty,  we  think  the  terms  in  the  text  will  give  the  reader  of  the  present 
day  a  more  correct  idea  of  them  than  the  more  dignified  ones  of  puUds  and 
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formed  new  ones  out  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace  and  even  of 
the  slaves ;  by  a  third  law  he  prohibited  any  one  from  watch* 
ing  the  heavens  on  assembly  days ;  by  a  fourth,  to  gain  the  pro- 
fligate nobility,  he  forbade  the  censors  to  note  any  senator  un- 
less he  was  openly  accused  before  them,  and  that  they  both 
agreed.  He  then  made  sure  of  the  consuls,  who  were  distressed 
and  profligate  men,  by  engaging  to  get  Macedonia  and  Achaia 
for  Piso  as  his  province,  and  Syria  for  Gabinius*.  Having 
thus,  as  he  thought,  secured  the  favour  of  the  consuls,  the  no« 
bility,  and  the  people,  and  having  a  sufficient  number  of  ruf* 
fians  from  the  clubs  and  unions  at  his  devotion,  he  proposed  a 
bill  interdicting  from  fire  and  water  any  person  who,  without 
sentence  of  the  people,  had  or  should  put  any  citizen  to  death, 
Cicero,  who,  though  he  was  not  named,  knew  that  he  was 
aimed  at,  was  so  foolish  and  cowardly  as  to  change  his  raiment, 
(a  thing  he  afterwards  justly  regretted,)  and  go  about  suppli- 
cating the  people  according  to  custom,  as  if  he  were  actudly 
accused ;  but  Clodius  and  his  followers  met  him  in  all  the 
streets,  threw  dirt  and  stones  at  him,  and  impeded  his  suppli- 
cations. The  knights,  the  young  men,  and  numbers  of  others, 
with  young  Crassus  at  their  head,  changed  their  habits  with 
him  and  protected  him.  They  also  assembled  on  the  Capitol, 
and  sent  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  their  body  on  liis 
behalf  to  the  consul  Gabinius  arid  the  senate,  who  were  in  the 
temple  of  Concord ;  but  Gabinius  would  not  let  them  come 
near  the  senate,  and  Clodius  had  them  beaten  by  his  ruffians* 
On  the  proposal  of  the  tribune'' L.  Ninius,  the  senate  decreed 
that  they  should  change  their  raiment  as  in  a  pubHc  calamity ; 
but  Gabinius  forbade  it,  and  Clodius  was  at  hand  with  his  cut- 
throats, so  that  many  of  them  tore  their  clothes,  and  unshed 
out  of  the  temple  with  loud  cries.  Pompeius  had  told  Cicero 
not  to  fear,  and  repeatedly  promised  him  his  aid ;  and  Csesar, 
whose  design  was  only  tp  humble  him,  had  offered  to  appoint 
him  his  legate,  to  give  him  an  excuse  for  absenting  lumself 
from  the  city ;  but  Cicero,  suspecting  his  object  in  so  doings 
and  thinking  it  derogatory  to  nim,  had  reftised  it.  He  now 
found  that  Pompeius  had  been  deceiving  him,  for  he  kept  out 
of  the  way  lest  he  should  be  called  on  to  perform  his  pro* 
misesf .  Sooner  then,  as  he  says,  than  be  the  cause  of  civil  to* 
mult  and  bloodshed,  he  retired  bv  night  from  the  city,  which 
but  five  years  before  he  had  saved  from  the  associates  of  those 

*  Cic.  Pis.  4,  5.  Aficon.  m  loco.  f  Id,  a.  31.  Pint.  Gic.  3U 
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who  now  expelled  him.  Caesar,  who  had  remained  in  the 
suhtirbs  waiting  for  the  effect  of  Clodius'  measures,  then  set 
out  for  his  province.  When  Clodius  found  that  Cicero  was 
gone,  he  had  a  bill  passed  interdicting  him  from  fire  and  water, 
and  outlawing  any  person  liying  within  four  hundred  mUes  of 
Rome  who  should  entertain  him.  He  burned  and  destroyed 
his  different  viUas  and  his  house  on  the  Palatine,  the  site  of 
which  he  consecrated  to  liberty !  His  goods  were  put  up  to 
auction,  but  no  one  would  bid  for  them  ;  the  consuls,  howeyer, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  more  yaluable  portions  of  them  for 
themselyes. 

Cicero,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  bore  his  exile  with  far  less 
equanimity  than  could  haye  been  wished  for  by  the  admirers 
of  his  really  estimable  character  ;  his  extant  letters  are  filled 
with  the  most  unmanly  complaints,  and  he  justly  drew  on  him- 
self the  derision  of  his  enemies.  But  his  was  not  one  of  those 
characters  which,  based  on  the  high  consciousness  of  worth, 
deriye  all  their  support  and  consolation  from  within ;  it  could 
only  unfold  its  bloom  and  display  its  strength  beneath  the 
fostering  sun  of  public  favour  and  applause,  and  Cicero  was 
great  nowhere  but  at  Borne.  It  was  his  first  intention  to  go 
to  Sicily,  but  the  praetor  of  that  island,  C.  Yirgilius,  who  had 
been  lus  intimate  friend,  wrote  desiring  him  not  to  enter  it. 
He  then  passed  over  to  Greece,  where  he  was  received  with 
the  most  distinguished  honours,  and  finally  fixed  his  residence 
in  Macedonia,  where  the  quaestor  Cn.  Plandus  showed  him 
evenr  attention. 

Having  driven  Cicero  away,  Clodius  next  proceeded  to  re- 
move Cato,  that  he  might  not  be  on  the  spot  to  impede  his 
measures.  He  proposed  at  the  same  time  to  gratify  an  old 
grudge  asainst  the  king  of  Cyprus,  the  brother  of  the  kins;  of 
Egypt ;  n)r  when  Clodius  was  m  Asia  he  chanced  to  be  ti^en 
by  the  pirates,  and  having  no  money  he  applied  to  the  king  of 
(>prus,  who  being  a  miser,  sent  him  only  two  talents,  and  the 
pirates  sent  the  paltry  sum  back,  and  set  Clodius  at  liberty 
without  ransom*.  Clodius  kept  this  conduct  in  his  mind ;  and 
just  as  he  entered  on  his  tribunate,  the  Cvpriots  happening  to 
send  to  Rome  to  complain  of  their  king,  he  caused  a  bill  to  be 
passed  for  reducing  Cyprus  to  the  form  of  a  province,  and  for 
selling  the  king's  private  property ;  he  added  in  the  bill,  that 
this  province  should  be  committed  to  Cato  as  quaestor,  with  prae- 

*  Strabo,  xiv.  684. 
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.tGrisA  pofwer,  icho  (to  keep  him  the  Jonger  away  from  Bome) 
>ins  also  dioncted  to  go  to  Bjantinm*  and  restoie  the  exileB 
'vho  had  been  driven  thoiee  for  dieir  crimes.  Gato,  we  are 
.«8Biiyed>  anderto^  this  most  imquitons  oommission  agnnst  his 
will'^ ;  he  esoecated  it,  however,  moat  pmictnallj.  fie  went  to 
Ehodes,  whence  he  sent  one  of  his  fri^dis  named  M.  Oamdhis 
to  C^rpras,  to  desire  the  king  to  reogn  quieffy,  offering  him 
ihe  priesthood  of  the  Papfaian  goddess.  Ptolemaeus  }Lowever 
,  preferred  death  to  d^;xadation,  and  he  took  poison.  Cato 
then,  not  trasting  CamiSuSySent  his  nephew,  M.  Junins  Bnitiis, 
to  look  afler  the  property,  and  went  himself  to  Bysentimn, 
where  he  effected  Ms  object  without  any  difficulty.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Oypros  to  sell  the  late  king's  proporty ;  and  beix^ 
resolved  to  make  this  a  model  sale,  h£  attended  the  aaction 
constantly  himself,  saw  that  every  article  was  sold  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  even  offended  his  friends  by  not  allowing  them 
to  get  l^igains.  He  thns  brought  together  a  som  of  7000 
taloQits,  winch  he  made  np  in  vessels  containing  2  talents  500 
drachmas  each,  to  which  he  attadbed  a  cord  and  cork,  tlut 
they  might  float  in  case  of  shipwreck.  He  also  had  two  se- 
parate aeconnts  of  the  sale  drawn  out,  one  of  which  he  kept, 
and  the  other  he  committed  to  one  of  his  freedmea ;  bat  boiii 
hajqoened  to  be  lost,  and  he  had  not  the  gratification  of  pro- 
ving ins  ability  of  makbag  the  moBt  of  a  property. 

When  the  news  that  Gato  had  entered  mt  Tiber  with  the 
money  reached  Biome,  priests  and  magistrates,  senate  and 
people,  poured  out  to  receive  him ;  but  though  the  consak 
>  and  pnetors  were  among  them«  Cato  would  not  quit  his  charge 
till  he  had  brou^t  his  vessel  into  the  docks.  The  peofde 
acere  amaaed  at  the  quantity  of  the  wealth,  and  the  s^aato 
voted  a  praetorsfaip  to  Cato,  Idiongh  he  was  under  the  l^al 
a^  and  permisaon  to  appear  at  the  games  in  a  pratexict^  of 
which  however  he  took  no  advantage.  No  one  thought  of 
the  iniquity  of  the  whole  proceeding ;  and  when  Cicero,  afber 
his  return,  wished  to  anmil  all  the  acts  of  Clodius'  tribunate, 
Cato  opposed  him,  and  this  caused  a  coolness  between  them 
for  some  time. 

Cicero  had  been  only  two  months  gone  when  his  Mend 
Ninius  the  tribune,  supported  by  seven  ra  his  colleagues,  made 
a  motion  in  the  senate  for  his  recall.  The  whole  house  agreed 
to  it,  but  one  of  the  other  trihuoes  iiiterposed.     Pompeios 

*  A  Roman,  it  would  seem,  was  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  a  charge  commit- 
ted to  him  by  the  state. 
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.'tiniKlf 'WIS,  howeTer,  now  dispeied  io  joia  in  restoiing  liim^ 
for  Olodim'  insolence  was  gone  past  iiis  endurance.  TMs  ml^ 
<fiEDi  had  fay  sftratagem  got  into  his  bands  tiie  young  T^ranes, 
<whom  Pompeiiis  had  given  in  cliaa^  to  the  praetor  L.  RaTins. 
fie  had  promised  hun  his  hberty  for  a  large  snm  of  money  ; 
:«nd  whoa  Pompeins  demanded  liim,  he  put  him  on  board  a 
ship  bound  for  Asia.  A  storm  having  driven  the  vessel  into 
Antium,  Flavias  went  with  an  armed  force  to  seize  the  prince, 
hnt  Bex*  Clodins,  one  of  tbe  tribune's  bravoes,  met  him  on  the 
Appian  Boad,  and,  afber  an  engagement  in  which  several  were 
filain  on  both  sides,  drove  him  off*.  While  Pompeius  was 
brooding  over  this  insult,  one  of  Clodius'  slaves  was  seized  at 
•the  door  of  the  senate-house  with  a  dagger,  which  he  said  his 
master  had  given  him  that  he  might  kSU  Pompeiusf;  Clodtus' 
mob  also  made  frequent  attacks  on  him,  so  that  out  of  real  or 
pretended  ietn  he  resolved  to  keep  his  house  till  the  end  of 
the  year ;  indeed  he  had  been  actually  pursued  to  and  be- 
sieged in  it  one  day  by  a  mob,  headed  by  Olodius'  freedman 
Dimuo,  and  the  consul  Gabinius  had  to  fight  in  his  defence^. 
Pompdns  therafore  now  resolved  to  bOTiend  Cicero ;  and 
P.  Sextins,  one  of  the  tribunes^lect,  took  a  joumev  into-  Gaul 
to  obtain  Osesar's  consent.  About  the  end  of  <)ctober  the 
eight  tribunes  again  proposed  a  law  for  his  recall,  and  P.  Len- 
tuus  Spinier,  the  consul-elect,  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of 
it.  Lentulus'  colleagne,  Q.  Meteuus  Nepos,  though  he  had 
been  C^ro's  enen^,  seeing  how  Ceosar  and  Pompeius  were 
inclined,  promised  his  aid,  as  also  did  all  the  tribunes^lect : 
Clodius,  however,  soon  managed  to  purchase  two  of  them, 
namely.  Num.  Quindius  and  Sex.  Serranus. 

On  the  1st  of  January  {695)  Lentulus  moved  the  senate 
for  Cicero's  recall.  L.  Cotta  said,  that  as  he  had  been  ex- 
pelled without  law,  he  did  not  require  a  law  for  his  restora- 
tion. Pompeius  agreed,  but  said  that  for  Cicero's  sake  it 
^ould  be  better  if  the  people  had  a  share  in  restoring  him. 
The  senate  were  unanimously  of  this  opinion,  but  the  tribune 
Sex.  Serranus  interposed.  The  senate  then  appointed  the  22ud 
for  laying  the  matter  before  the  people.  When  that  day  came, 
the  tribune  Q.  Fabricius  set  out  before  it  was  li^t  with  a 
party/ to  occupy  the  Bostra ;  but  Clodius  had  already  taken 
.possession  of  the  Forum  with  his  own  gladiators,  and  a  band 
M  had  borrowed  from  his  brother  Appius,  and  his  ordinary 

*  Asoonios  on  Cic.  forMilo.      f  Cic  Mil.  7.  Pis.  12.      t  Ascon.  ui  tupra^ 
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troop  of  ruffians*.  Fabricius'  party  was  driyen  o£P  with  the 
loss  of  several  liveSy  another  tribune,  M.  Gispius,  was  treated 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  Q.  Cicero  only  saved  hhnself  b^  the 
aid  of  his  slaves  and  freedmen.  In  the  picture  which  Cicero 
draws  in  his  orations  of  this  scenef,  the  Tiber  and  the  sewers 
are  filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  Forum  covered  with  blood 
as  in  the  time  of  the  contest  of  Cinna  and  Octavius. 

The  contest  was  renewed  with  daylight,  and  the  tribune 
Sextius  was  pierced  with  twenty  wounds  and  left  for  dead. 
Clodius  then,  elate  with  his  victory,  burned  the  temple  of  the 
Nymphs,  where  the  books  of  the  censors  were  kept ;  and  he 
attacked  the  houses  of  the  praetor  L.  Caedlius  and  the  tribune 
T.  Annius  Milo.  The  latter  impeached  Clodius,  de  vi,  but  his 
brother  Appius  the  praetor,  and  the  consul  Metellus,  screened 
him,  and  meantime  aided  his  suit  for  the  aedileship,  which 
would  protect  him  for  another  year.  Milo  then,  to  repel 
force  by  force,  also  purchased  a  band  of  gladiators,  and  daily 
conflicts  occurred  in  the  streets. 

The  senate,  resolved  not  to  be  thus  bullied,^  directed  the 
magistrates  to  summon  well-affected  voters  from  all  parts  of 
Italy.  They  came  in  great  numbers  from  every  town  and 
district.  Pompeius,  who  was  then  at  Capua,  exerted  himself 
greatly  in  the  affair.  Encouraged  by  their  presence  the  senate 
passed  a  decree  in  proper  form  for  Cicero's  restoration ;  but 
Clodius  still  was  able  to  prevent  its  ratification  by  the  people. 
The  senate  then  met  on  the  Capitol ;  Pompeius  spoke  highly 
in  praise  of  Cicero ;  others  followed  him ;  Metellus,  who  had 
been  playing  a  double  part  all  through,  ceased  to  oppose,  and 
a  decree  was  passed,  Clodius  alone  dissenting.  The  senate 
met  again  the  next  day ;  and  Pompeius  and  the  other  leading 
men  havine  previously  addressed  the  people,  and  told  them 
all  that  had  been  said,  the  law  was  made  ready  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  centuries ;  on  the  4th  of  August  the  centuries  met 
on  the  Field  of  Mars,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  Cicero  was 
recalled. 

That  very  day  Cicero  sailed  from  Dyrrhachium  and  the 
following  day  he  landed  at  Brundisium.  He  advanced  leisurely 
toward  Rome,  the  people  poured  out  from  every  town  and 
village  as  he  passed  to  congratulate  him,  and  all  ranks  and 

*  These  are  always  called  the  opera  ^operatives).  They  were  the  com- 
mon workmen  of  the  city,  memben  of  the  unions  (sodoHtat^i,  see  p.  395), 
Ireedmen,  slaves,  &c. 

t  Cic.  Sext.  35, 36, 
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orders  at  Rome  received  him  at  the  Capene  gate  (Sept.  4). 
Next  day  he  returned  thanks  to  the  senate ;  and  to  prove  lus 
gratitude  to  Pompeius,  he  was  the  proposer  of  a  law  giving 
him  the  superintendence  of  the  com  trade  for  a  term  of  five 
years*,  and  Pompeius  in  return  made  him  his  first  legate. 
The  senate  decreed  that  Cicero's  house  and  villas  should  he 
rehuilt  at  the  puhlic  expense.  Cicero  then  asserted  that  as 
Clodius  had  hecome  a  plebeian  in  an  illegal  manner,  all  the 
acts  of  his  tribunate  were  equally  so,  and  should  be  annulled. 
But  here  he  was  opposed  by  Cato,  whose  vanity  took  alarm, 
and  who  feared  lest  he  should  lose  the  fame  of  the  ^Jbility  with 
which  he  had  conducted  the  robbery  of  the  king  of  Cyprus ; 
and  this  produced  a  coolness  between  him  and  Cicero,  who  also 
was  disgusted,  and  with  reason,  with  the  conduct  of  several  of 
the  other  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  party,  at  which  we  need 
not  be  surprised,  when  we  find  them,  purely  to  annoy  Pompeius^ 
aiding  Clodius  so  effectually  that  he  was  chosen  aedile  without 
opposition  (696).  This  pest  of  Rome  immediately  accused 
Milo  of  the  very  crime  {de  vi)  of  which  he  had  been  accused 
himself.  Pompeius  appeared  and  spoke  for  Milo,  and  it  came 
to  a  regular  engagement  between  their  respective  partisans,  in 
which  the  Clodians  were  worsted  and  driven  off  the  Forum. 
Pompeius  now  saw  that  Crassus  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
insults  offered  him,  and  that  Bibulus  and  others  of  the  nobles 
were  anxious  to  destroy  his  influence,  and  he  resolved  to  unite 
himself  more  closely  than  ever  with  Caesar  in  order  to  coun- 
teract their  intrigues. 

Cicero  at  this  time  abstained  as  much  as  he  could  from 
public  affairs,  attending  entirely  to  the  bar.  To  understand  his 
conduct  we  must  keep  his  known  character  in  view,  in  which 
vanity  and  timidity  were  prominent ;  but  he  was  also  grateful, 
placable,  and  humane.  He  had  all  his  life  had  a  strong  per- 
sonal affection  for  Pompeius,  and  he  was  now  full  of  admiration 
for  the  exploits  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  by  whom  he  was  moreover 
treated  with  the  utmost  consideration,  while  he  was  disgusted 
with  the  paltiy  conduct  of  the  leading  aristocrats.  Hence  we 
find  him,  at  the  request  of  Caesar  or  Pompeius,  emplojdng  his 
eloquence  in  the  defence  of  even  his  personal  enemies,  and 
doing  things  for  which  we  sometimes  must  pity,  sometimes 
despise  him.     It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  behold  the  triumph 

*  On  the  motion  of  the  tribune  C.  Messins  it  was  added  that  Pompeius 
fihould  have  as  extensive  powers  as  were  committed  to  him  in  the  Piratic 
war. 
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of  his  ebouenoe  in  the  defence  of  lus  iiiaid  Sextiiu,  vhom  tke 
Clodians  nad  tlie  audacity  to  proeeeate  de  vi,  for  not  haying 
died«  we  may  suppose^  of  Ub  womids'*'.  Cioero  also  carried  a 
motion  in  the  samte»  thi^  as  there  was  not  money  in  the  treap 
aory  to  purchase  the  Campanian  bnds,  which  by  Caesar's  lav 
were  to  be  diTided,  the  act  itself  should  be  reconsidered.  Find- 
ing, howeyer,  that  this  was  highly  displeasing  to  Ceesar  aad 
PompeiuBy  and  that  those  who  applauded  him  for  it  did  it 
because  they  expected  it  would  jNToduee  a  breach  betwe^  the 
latter  and  himj  he  thought  it  best  to  consult  his  interest^  and 
therefore  dropped  itf. 


CHAPTER  1x4 
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His  defeat  and  deatlL— Anerdiy  at  Bomd.— Deatk  of  Clodios. — Pompttm 
aole  GonftuL— Trial  and  exile  oC  Mi]o«— •Gallic  wan  of  Cesar. 

It  was  Ceeaar^s  custom  to  return,  after  his  summer  campMgnB 
in  Gaul,  to  pass  the  winter  in  his  Cisalpine  proyinoe,  in  order 
to  keep  up  his  intercourse  with  Borne.  He  came  in  the  pre- 
sent wmter  to  Luca,  on  the  yerge  of  his  proyince,  whither,  in 
the  following  month  of  April,  Pompeius,  Craasns,  and  audi  a 
aumber  of  Uie  Boman  magistrates  repaired  to  him,  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty  lictoxs  hare  been  seen  at  a  tame  at  hia 
Mtes.  It  was  there  priyately  agreed  by  the  triumyirate  that 
Pompeius  and  Crassus  should  stuid  for  the  consulate,  and  that 
if  successful,  they  should  obtain  a  renewal  of  Caesar's  goymn 
ment  for  fiye  years  longer.  As  the  actual  consuls,  Cn.  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus  MarcelUnus  and  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  were 
adyerse  to  the  triumyirate,  the  tribune  C.  Cato  was  diredked  to 
impede  all  elections  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  and  in  consv- 
quenoe  of  his  opposition,  the  consular  elections  were  held  by 

*  Like  Scseyola,  see  above,  p.  346,  note. 

t  Ciceroy  in  a  letter  to  P.  Lentulus,  the  consul  of  the  year  695  (ad  Faia. 
i«'9.),  gives  a  full  explanation  of  the  whole  of  his  conduct  at  this  time. 

i  Appian,  BelL  Civ.  ii.  17-25.  Dion,  xxxviii.  31-xl.  57.  VeL  Pat.  U.  46, 
47.  Caesar,  Gallic  Wars.  Plut.  Pompeius,  51-55  ;•  Crassus,  15-33 ;  G«Mar» 
W-27 ;  Cato,  41-48 ;  the  Epitomators. 
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an  interrex  in  the  begSmuiig  of  tibe  next  year  (6§7)>  Fon»- 
pehis  and  Crassus  were  ebosen  without  opposition,  for  IL 
Cato's  brother-in-law,  L.  Domitiiis  Ahenobarbus,  who  alone 
TentuTed  to  stand,  was,  we  are  told'*',  attacked  by  their  party 
as  he  was  g;omg  before  day  to  the^Field  of  Mans,  where  tfao 
election  was  to  be  held ;  the  slaTe  iimo  carried  tiie  torch  before 
him  was  killed ;  others  were  wonnded,  as  was  Cato  himself; 
Domitios  fled  home,  and  gave  np  the  oontest.  Cato  then  stood 
for  the  praetorship,  but  the  consols,  aware  of  the  trouble  he 
wonld  give  them  u  elected,  -made  every  e£fbrt  to  prevent  him 
from  succeeding.  Thej  bribed  extensively  for  his  opponent 
I'.  Yatinius,  and  procured  a  decree  of  the  senate  that  the 
prsetors  should  enter  on  their  office  at  once,  instead  of  r^ 
maining  private  men  for  sixty  days,  as  was  ihe  usual  ccmne, 
to  give  an  owortunity  of  accusing  them  if  tiiey  were  suspected 
of  bribery.  The  first  caitury  howBTer,  when  die  election  came, 
voted  for  Cato.  Pompeius,  who  presided,  pretended  that  he 
heard  thunder,  and  put  off  the  election ;  and  the  consuls  took 
care  to  have  Yatimns  chosen  on  the  following  one.  The  tribune 
C.  Trebonius  thai  hy  their  directions  proposed  a  bill,  giving 
tiiem  when  out  of  office  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  the  Spains 
for  five  years,  with  authority  to  raise  what  troops  they  pleased ; 
this  law,  though  strongly  opposed  in  the  senate,  was  carried, 
and  then  Pompeius  proposed  and  carried  the  one  he  had  pro- 
mised Caesarf . 

The  consuls  having  drawn  lots  for  their  provinces,  or  more 
probably  arranged  them  by  a  private  agreemait,  Syria,  as  he 
coveted,  fell  to  Crassus ;  and  Pompeius  was  equally  well  pleased 
to  have  the  Spains,  which,  as  being  at  hand,  he  could  govern 
by  his  lieutenants,  while  he  himself,  under  pretext  of  his  office 
of  inspector  of  the  corn-market,  might  remain  at  Rome  and 
ei^y  the  domestic  happiness  in  which  he  so  much  delighted^. 
The  triumvirs  not  thinking  it  necessary  to  interfere,  L.  Domitius 
and  Ap.  Claudius  were  elected  consuls,  and  Cato  one  of  the 
praetors,  for  the  following  year. 

Crassus,  though  nothiog  was  said  in  the  law  about  the  Pftr- 
thians,  made  Httle  secret  of  his  design  to  make  vrar  on  them ; 
and  Cflssar,  it  is  said,  wrote  encouraging  him  to  it.  Many, 
however,  were  or  affected  to  be  shock^  at  the  injustice  of 

*  Hut.  Cato,  41. 

t  Of  this  oonstilate  VeUeias  observes  that,  **  neque  petitus  honeste  ab 
llis,  neqae  probalnliter  gestiu  est." 
t  Plat.  Pomp.  53 ;  Crass.  16.  Yet  Jiflia  must  have  been  dead  at  Has  tee^ 
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wa^g  war  against  a  people  who  had  giyen  no  just  cause  of 
offence,  and  the  tribune  C.  Ateius  Capito  was  resolved  to  pre* 
vent  his  departure.  Crassus  begged  of  Pompeius  to  see  him 
out  of  the  city,  as  he  knew  he  should  be  opposed.  Pompeiua 
compHed  with  his  request,  and  the  people  made  way  in  silence ; 
but  Ateius  meeting  them,  called  to  Crassus  to  stop,  and  when 
he  did  not  heed  him,  sent  a  beadle  to  seize  him ;  the  other 
tribunes  however  interposed.  Ateius  then  ran  on  to  the  gate, 
and  kindhng  a  fire  on  a  portable  altar,  poured  wine  and  incense 
on  it,  and  pronounced  dire^  curses  on  Crassus,  invoking  strange 
and  terrible  deities  (698). 

Heedless  of  the  tribune's  imprecations,  Crassus  proceeded 
to  Brundisium  and  embarked,  Uiough  the  sea  was  rough  and 
stormy.  He  reached  Epirus  with  the  loss  of  several  of  his 
ships,  and  thence  took  the  usual  route  overland  to  Syria.  He 
immediately  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  began  to  ravage  Meso- 
potamia. Several  of  the  Greek  towns  there  cheerfully  submitted ; 
but  instead  of  pushing  on,  he  returned  to  Syria  to  winter,  thus 
giving  the  Parthians  time  to  collect  their  forces.  He  spent  the 
winter  busily  engaged  in  amassing  treasures:  to  a  Parthian 
embassy  which  came  to  complain  of  his  acts  of  aggression  he 
made  a  boastful  reply,  saying  that  he  would  give  an  answer  in 
Seleucia*  ;  the  eldest  of  the  envoys  laughed,  and  showing  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  said,  "  Crassus,  hairs  will  grow  there  before 
you  see  Seleucia." 

The  Roman  soldiers,  when  they  heard  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Parthians  and  their  mode  of  fighting,  were  dispirited ;  the 
soothsayers  announced  evil  signs  in  the  victims ;  C.  Cassius 
Longinus,  the  quaestor,  and  his  other  officers,  advised  Crassus 
to  pause,  but  in  vain.  To  as  little  effect  did  the  Armenian 
prince  Artabazes,  who  came  with  six  thousand  horse,  and  pro- 
mised many  more,  counsel  him  to  march  through  Armenia, 
which  was  a  hilly  country,  and  adverse  to  caviJiy,  in  which 
the  Parthian  strength  lay :  he  repHed  that  he  would  go  through 
Mesopotamia,  where  he  had  left  many  brave  Romans  in  gar- 
rison. The  Armenian  then  retired,  and  Crassus  passed  the 
river  at  Zeugma  (699)  ;  thunder  roared,  lightning  flashed,  and 
other  ominous  signs,  it  is  said,  appeared ;  but  they  did  not 
stop  him.     He  marched  along  its  left  bank,  his  army  consist- 

*  The  Parthian  capital  was  Ctesiphdn,  of  which  Seleucia,  built  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tigris,  was  a  suburb.  See  Hist,  of  Rom.  Bmp.  p.  171 
notef  and  p.  347* 
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ing  of  seven  legions,  with  nearly  one  thousand  horse,  and  an 
equal  number  of  light  troops. 

As  no  enemy  appeared,  Cassius  advised  to  keep  along  the 
river  till  they  should  reach  the  nearest  point  to  Seleucia ;  but 
an  Arab  emir  named  Agbar  (Akbar,  t.  e.  Great),  who  had 
been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans  when  Pompeius  was 
there,  now  came  and  joined  Crassus,  and  assuring  him  that  the 
Parthians  were  collecting  their  most  valuable  property  with 
the  intention  of  flying  to  Hyrcania  and  Scythia,  urged  him  to 
push  on  without  delay.  But  all  he  said  was  false;  he  was 
come  to  lead  the  Romans  to  their  ruin :  for  the  Parthian  king 
Orodes  had  himself  invaded  Armenia,  and  his  general  the 
SurSna*  was  at  hand  with  a  large  army.  Crassus,  however, 
giving  credit  to  the  Arab,  left  the  river  and  entered  on  the 
extensive  plain  of  Mesopotamia.  Cassius  gave  over  his  re- 
monstrances :  the  Arab  led  them  on,  and  when  he  had  brought 
them  to  the  place  arranged  with  the  Parthians,  he  rode  ofP, 
assuring  Crassus  that  it  was  for  his  advantage.  That  very  day 
a  party  of  horse,  sent  to  reconnoitre,  fell  in  with  the  enemy, 
and  were  nearly  all  killed.  This  intelligence- perplexed  Crassus, 
but  he  resolved  to  proceed ;  and  drawmg  up  his  infantry  in  a 
square,  with  the  horse  on  the  flanks,  he  moved  on.  They 
reached  a  stream,  where  his  officers  wished  him  to  halt  for  the 
night,  and  try  to  gain  fiirther  intelliffence ;  but  he  would  go 
on,  and  at  length  they  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  The 
Surena  however  kept  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  out  of  view ; 
and  those  who  appeared  had  their  armour  covered  to  deceive 
the  Romans.  At  a  signal  the  Parthians  began  to  beat  their 
numerous  kettledrums :  and  when  they  thought  this  imusual 
sound  had  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  enemy,  they  flung  off 
their  coverings  and  appeared  glittering  in  helms  and  corselets 
of  steel,  and  pouring  round  the  soUd  mass  of  the  Romans, 
showered  their  arrows  on  them,  numerous  camels  being  at 
hand  laden  with  arrows  to  give  them  fresh  supplies  of  theit 
missiles.  The  light  troops  essayed  in  vain  to  arive  them  off  ^ 
Crassus  then  desired  his  son  to  charee  with  his  horse  and  light 
troops.  The  Parthians  feigning  flight  drew  them  on,  and 
1«rhen  they  were  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  main  army 
turned  and  assailed  them,  riding  round  and  round  so  as  td 
liaise  such  a  dust  that  the  Romans  could  not  see  to  defend 

*  The  Surena  was  the  person  next  in  rank  to  the  king  among  the  V^x* 
thians  and  the  Persians:  "poteslatis  secundcepost  regem**  Am.  MarceL 
kxx.  2.    See  also  Tac.  An.  vi.  42.  Zosimus,  iii.  15. 
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themselves.  When  numbers  had  been  slain,  P.  Crassus  broke 
through  with  a  part  of  the  horse,  and  reached  an  emin^M^e, 
hot  the  persevenng  foe  gave  them  no«rest.  Two  Greeks  of 
that  country  proposed  to  P.  Crassus  to  escape  with  them  in 
the  night,  but  he  generously  refused  to  quit  his  comrades^ 
Being  wounded,  he  made  his  ahield-bearer  kill  him ;  the  Paz^ 
thians  slew  all  that  were  with  him  but  five  hundred  <u^d  cut- 
ting oif  his  head  set  it  on  a  c^)ear. 

Crassus  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Ids  son  when  the 
rolling  of  the  Parthians'  drums  was  heard,  and  tiiey  came  ex- 
hibiting the  head  of  that  unfortunate  youth. .  The  spirits  of 
the  Romans  were  now  quite  depressed ;  Crassus  vainly  tried 
to  rouse  them,  crying  tnat  the  loss  was  his,  not  theirs,  and 
urging  them  to  renewed  exertions.  The  ParthisBS  after  ha- 
rassing them  through  the  day  retired  for  the  nij^t.  Cassius 
and  the  lesfate  Octavius^  having  tried  but  in  vadn  to  rouse  their 
general,  who  was  now  sunk  in  deq[)air,  called  a  council  of  the 
officers,  and  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  a  retreat  that  ni^t. 
The  wailing  of  the  sick  and  wounded  who  were  left  be£and 
informed  the  Parthians,  but  it  not  being  their  custom  to  fight 
at  night  they  remained  quiet  till  morning.  They  then  took 
the  deserted  camp,  and  slau^tered  four  tibousand  men  whom 
they  found  in  it,  «a:id  pursuing  after  the  army  cut  off  the  strag- 
gLers.  The  Romans  readied  the  town  of  Carrhse,  in  whidi 
they  had  a  garrison.  The  Surena,  to  keep  them  from  retreat, 
made  feigned  proposals  of  peace ;  but  findmg  that  he  was  oaij 
deceiving  them,  iLej  set  out  in  the  night  under  the  guidance 
of  a  Greek :  their  guide  however  proved  treacherous,  and  led 
them  into  a  place  full  of  marshes  and  ditches.  Cassius,  who 
fuspected  hun,  turned  back  and  made  his  escape  with  five 
hundred  horse ;  Octavius,  with  five  thousand  men,  having  had 
faithful  guides,  reached  a  secure  position  among  the  hills^  and 
he  brought  off  Crassus,  who  was  assailed  in  tiae  marshes  by 
the  Parduans.  The  Surena,  fearing  lest  they  should  get  away 
in  the  night,  let  go  some  of  his  prisoners,  in  whose  hearing  he 
had  caused  to  be  said  that  the  king  did  not  wish  to  carry 
things  to  extremities ;  and  he  himself  and  his  officers  rode  to 
the  hill  with  unbent  bows,  and  holding  out  his  hand  he  called 
on  Crassus  to  come  down  and  meet  £m.  The  soldiers  were 
overjoyed,  but  Crassus  put  no  fidth  in  him ;  at  length,  wheat 
his  men,  having  urged  and  pressed,  began  to  abuse  and 
threaten  him,  he  took  his  officers  to  witness  of  the  force  that 
was  put  on  him,  and  went  down  accompanied  by  Octavius  and 
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some  of  his  other  officers.  The  Parthians  at  first  affected  to 
receive  him  with  respect^  and  a  horse  was  brought  for  him  to 
momit;  but' they  soou  contrived  to  pick  a  quarrel,  and  kilkd 
him  and  all  who  were  with  him.  The  head  and  right  hand 
of  Crassns  were  cut  off;  quarts  v^bb  then  offered  to  the  troops, 
and  most  of  them  surrendered.  The  loss  of  the  Romans  in 
this  unjust  and  ill-fitted  ezpediticKi  was  twenty  tTimipmi^  men 
idain  and  ten  thousand  captured.^  The  Parthians,  it  is  sad, 
poured  molten  gold  down  the  throat  of  Craasus,  in  reproadi 
of  his  insatiable  avarice.  They  afterwards  made  irruptions 
into  Syria,  which  Cassius  gallanuy  defended  against  them*» 

Wlien  the  news  of  Cnuwus*  de&at  and  death  reached  Boiiie, 
the  concern  felt  for  the  loss  of  the  army  was  considerable,  that 
of  himself  was  thought  nothing  of;  yet  this  waa  in  reality  the 
greater  loss  of  the  two,  for  he  alcme  had  the  power  to  keqp 
Ceesar  and  Pompeius  at  unity,  as  Julia,  whom  they  both  agreed 
in  loving  as  she  deserved,  and  who  was  a  bond  of  imioik  be- 
tween them,  had  lately  died  in  childbed,  to  the  grief  not 
merely  of  her  father  and  husband,  but  of  the  whole  Roman 
people  f. 

Affairs  at  Rome  were  now  indeed  in  a  state  of  perfect  anar- 
cixy  i  violence  and  bribery  were  the  only  modes  of  obtaining 
office.  In  698  all  the  candidates  for  the  consulate  were  pro- 
secuted for  bribery ;  and  C.  Memmius,  one  of  them,  actuislly 
read  in  the  senate  a  written  i^reement  between  hims^  and 
a  fellow-candidate  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  on  one  part,  and 
the  actual  consuls  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  Ap.  Choidifis 
on  the  other,  by  which  the  two  former  bound  themselves,  if 
elected  through  the  consuls'  influence,  to  pay  them  each  forfy 
thousand  sesterces  unless  they  produced  three  augurs  to  de- 
clare that  they  were  present  wh^  the  curiate  law  wds  passed, 
and  two  consulars  to  aver  that  they  were  present  wl^n  the 
consular  proyinces  were  arranged,  which  would  give  the  ex- 
consuls  the  provinces  they  desired, — all  utterly  false  ^.  By 
these  and  otner  delays  the  elections  were  kept  off  for  seven 
months,  Pompeius  looking  quietly  on  in  hopes  that  they  vK>uld 
be  obliged  to  create  him  dictator.  Many  spoke  of  it  as  the 
only  remedy ;  and  thou^  they  did  not  name,  they  described 
him  yery  exactly  as  the  fittest  persim;  but  Sulla  had  made 

*  CsMiitt  took,  we  are  toM,  to  trading :  '*  Dein  qaod  coemptis  Syriads 
mensibas  foediiiiiiit  nc^tiarttor  Caiyota  eognominatia  eat.*'  Auct.  de  Vir. 
IHuit.  83>. 

t  See  Lucaa,  i.  98  M^  t  Cioero  ad  Att.  iv.  1&     , 
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the  name  of  dictator  too  odious:  others  talked  of  consular 
military  tribunes.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  and  M.  Valerius 
Messala  were,  however,  chosen  consuls  at  the  end  of  the  seren 
months. 

The  next  year  (700)  T.  Annius  Milo,  P.  Plautius  Hypsseus, 
and  Q.  Metellus  Scipio  were  the  candidates,  and  they  all 
bribed  to  a  most  enormous  extent.  Clodius  stood  for  the 
praetorship,  and  between  his  retainers  and  those  of  Milo  and 
the  other  candidates,  scenes  of  tumult  and  bloodshed  occur- 
red in  the  streets  almost  daily.  Pompeius  and  the  tribune 
T*  Munatius  Plancus  purposely  kept  the  patricians  from  meet- 
ing to  appoint  an  interrex  to  hold  the  elections.  On  the  20th 
of  January,  Milo,  who  was  dictator  of  his  native  place  Lanu- 
vium,  had  occasion  to  go  thither  to  appoint  a  chief-priest  of 
Juno  Sospita,  the  patron  deity  of  the  place ;  Clodius,  who  had 
been  to  harangue  the  magistrates  at  Aricia,  where  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  influence,  happened  to  be  returning  just  at  this 
time,  and  he  met  Milo  near  Bovillse.  Milo  was  in  his  carriage 
with  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sulla,  and  a  friend,  and  he  was 
attended  by  a  numerous  train,  among  which  were  some  of  his 
gladiators:  Clodius  was  on  horseback,  with  thirty  armed 
bravoes,  who  always  accompanied  him.  Two  of  Milo's  people 
followed  those  of  Clodius  and  began  to  quarrel  with  them,  and 
when  he  turned  round  to  menace  them,  one  of  them  ran  a  long 
sword  through  his  shoulder.  The  tumult  then  became  general ; 
Clodius  had  been  conveyed  into  an  adjoining  tavern,  but  Milo 
forced  it,  dragged  him  out,  and  killed  him  outright ;  his  dead 
body  was  thrown  on  the  highway,  where  it  lay  till  a  senator, 
who  was  returning  to  the  city  from  his  country-seat,  took  it 
up  and  brought  it  with  him  in  his  Utter.  It  was  laid  in  the 
hall  of  Clodius'  own  house,  and  his  wife  Fulyia  with  floods  of 
tears  showed  his  bleeding  wounds  to  the  rabble  who  repaired 
thither,  and  excited  them  to  vengeance.  Next  morning  Clodius' 
friends,  the  tribunes  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus  and  T.  Munatius 
Plancus,  exposed  it  on  the  Rostra,  and  harangued  the  populace 
over  it.  Tne  mob  snatched  it  up,  carried  it  into  the  senate- 
house,  and  making  a  pyre  of  the  seats  burned  it  and  the  house 
together.  They  then  ran  to  Milo's  house,  intending  to  bum  it 
also,  but  they  were  beaten  off  by  his  slaves. 

The  excesses  committed  by  the  mob  having  injured  the 
Clodian  cause,  Milo  ventured  to  return  to  the  city,  and  to  go 
on  bribing  and  canvassing  for  the  consulate.  The  tribune  M. 
Ccelius,  whom  he  had  gained,  having  filled  the  Forum  with  9 
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purchased  mob,  led  Milo  thither  to  defend  himself,  hi  hopes 
of  having  him  acquitted  hj  them  as  by  the  people ;  but  the 
adverse  tribunes  armed  their  partisans  and  fell  on  and  scat- 
tered them*.  Milo  and  CoeHus  were  forced  to  fly  in  the  dress 
of  slaves  ;  the  rabble  killed,  wounded  and  robbed  without  di- 
stinction ;  houses  were  broken  open,  plundered  and  burnt, 
under  the  pretext  of  seekifig  for  the  friends  of  Milo.  These 
excesses  lasted  for  several  days,  and  the  senate  at  length  de- 
creed that  the  interrex,  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  Pom- 
peius,  should  see  that  the  republic  sustained  no  injury ;  and 
finally,  as  there  seemed  an  absolute  necessity  for  some  extra- 
ordinary power,  to  avoid  a  dictatorship,  and  to  exclude  Caesar 
(who  was  spoken  of)  from  the  consulate,  it  was  resolved,  on 
me  motion  of  Bibulus,  with  the  assent  of  Cato,  to  make  Pom- 
peius  sole  consul. 

Pompeius  (who  was  resolved  to  crush  Milo),  as  soon  as  he 
entered  on  ms  office  (Feb.  25),  had  two  laws  passed,  one 
against  violence,  the  other  against  bribery.  He  ordained  that 
tnals  should  last  only  four  days,  the  first  three  to  be  devoted 
to  the  hearing  of  evidence,  the  last  to  the  pleadings  of  the 
parties ;  he  assigned  the  number  of  pleaders  in  a  cause ;  giving 
two  hours  to  the  prosecutor  to  speak,  three  to  the  accused  to 
reply,  and  forbidding  any  one  to  come  forward  to  praise  the 
accused.  To  ensure  prosecutions  for  bribery,  he  promised  a 
pardon  to  any  one  found  guilty  of  it  if  he  convicted  two  others 
of  an  equal  or  lesser  degree  or  one  of  a  greater.  He  directed 
that  a  consular  chosen  by  the  people,  and  not  the  praetor  as  in 
ordinary  cases,  should  preside  m  the  trials  for  violence. 

These  preparations  oeing  made,  the  prosecution  of  Milo 
commenced.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  consul  of  the  year 
698,  was  chosen  president  by  the  people,  and  a  jury,  one  of 
the  most  respectable  we  are  assured  that  Rome  ever  beheld, 
was  appointed.  Milo  and  Coehus  had  recourse  to  every  means 
to  prevent  a  conviction.  The  former  is  charged  with  having 
seized  ^ye  persons  who  had  witnessed  the  murder  of  Clodius, 
and  kept  them  in  close  custody  for  two  months  at  his  country* 
seat ;  the  latter  with  taking  by  force  a  slave  of  Milo*s  out  of 
the  house  of  one  of  the  Capital  Triumvirsf .     Cicero  was  to 

*  One  of  the  tribunes  of  this  year  was  Sallust  the  historian.  As  Milo  had 
lome  time  before  caught  him  in  adultery  with  his  wife  Fausta,  and  had 
scourged  him  and  made  him  pay  a  sum  of  money,  he  now  took  his  revenge. 
.VuTO,  tqf.  Gell.  xyii.  18.    See  his  Life  in  our  edit,  of  his  works. 

t  The  best  account  of  the  death  of  Clodius,  and  trial  of  Milo,  is  given  by 

T 
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plead  Milo's  cause.  On  the  first  day  die  tutnult  wm  m>  great 
that  the  lives  of  Pompeius  and  his  lictors  were  endangered.; 
soldiers  were  therefore  placed  in  yarions  parts  of  the  ta^  flad 
Forum,  with,  orders  to  strike  with  the  flat  of  their  fmtam  amy 
that  were  making  a  noise ;  but  this  not  sofficiiig,  they  were 
obliged  to  wound  and  even  kill  several  persons.  When  Ciocio 
rose  to  speak  on  the  fourth  day,  he  was  received  wilh  a  load 
shout  of  defiance  by  the  Qodian  faction ;  and  the  sight  c^  Pofla- 
pciufi  sitting  surrounded  by  his  officers^  and  the  yism  ai  the 
temples  and  places  around  the  Forum  filled  with  anaed  mesi^ 
daunted  him  so  much  that  he  pleaded  with  far  less  than  hk 
usual  ability.  Milo  was  found  gmLty^  and  he  w«Bt  into  exile 
at  Massilia. 

Other  offenders  were  then  prosecuted.  P.  Plaiitiiafl  Hyp- 
sseus  was  found  guilty  of  bribery,  as  also  were  P.  SextiuSy  M. 
Scaurus,  and  C.  Memmius.  Tnis  last  then  accused,  under  the 
late  kw,  Pompeius'  own  father-in-lasf,  Q.  Metelltts  Scipio''*. 
Pompeius  was  weak  enough  to  become  a  siqipliant  fer  him,  and 
he  sent  for  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  persons  who  were  on 
the  jury-panel,  and  besought  them  to  m  him.  When  Mem- 
mius saw  Scipio  come  into  the  Forum  surroimded  by  those 
who  would  have  to  try  him,  he  gave  over  the  proseeatioiw  la- 
menting the  ruin  of  the  constitution.  Rufus  ana  Plancms  wlien 
out  of  office  were  prosecuted  for  the  burning  of  the  senofta- 
house,  and  Pompeius  again  was  weak  enoogh  to  iHDeak  his  own 
law,  by  sliding  a  written  eulogy  of  Plancns  into  the  eoort. 
Gato,  who  was  one  of  the  jury,  said  that  Pompeiafi  must  mot 
be  allowed  to  violate  his  own  law.  Planeue  tiesk  chttHeng^ 
Gato ;  but  it  did  not  avail  him,  as  the  othem  found  him  gnflty. 

^  Pompeius,  having  acted  for  some  time  as  sote  ooBSttl,  made 
his  father-in-law  his  colleague  for  the  five  months  that  vemmB- 
ed  of  his  consulate.  He  caused  his  own  commancL  in  Spain  to 
be  extended  for  another  term  of  five  years,  hut  he  govomed  his 
province,  as  before,  by  legates ;  and  to  soothe  Cesar,  he  had 
a  law  passed  to  enable  hun  to  sue  for  the  eousukte  withoot 
coming  to  Rome  in  person.  To  strengthen  the  laws  against 
bribery,  it  was  enacted  that  no  consul  or  pretor  should  obtain 
a  province  till  he  had  been  fi:ve  yean  oat  of  office;  and  to 

Asconius,  in  his  argament  to  the  notes  fm  Cieeio's  oratiwi.    We  iMve  fol- 
lowed this  writer  chiefly  in  the  preceding  narrative. 

*  Pompeius  was  now  married  to  Seiko's  daoghler  Carnelia,  the  wiiow 
of  the  younger  Crasaus,  a  young  lady  of  the  higbatt  mental  endovoHBli, 
and  of  great  beauty  and  virtue. 
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provide  for  the  next  five  jmrs,  it  was  decreed  that  the  consn^- 
lars  and  preetoriims  vho  had  not  had  provineee  should  now 
taketheuu  Cicero,  therefore,  much  against  his  wiU, 'was  obliged  * 
to  go  as  ^oosnsul  to  Cilieia ;  his  gavemnent  of  it  was  a  model 
of  justice  aad  disinterestedness,  and  prores  how  he  wonid  have 
acted  if  free  at  all  times  to  fellow  his  own  ]xielliiataons>  and,  we 
may  add,  if  less  under  the  influence  of  vain  ^ory  asid  aiabitieD» 
We  must  now  turn  our  regards  to>  Csonu*  and  his^exploits  in  GauL 

While  sueh  was  the  condition,  of  t^Sem  at  Rome,  this  great 
man  was  aequirisg  the  wealth  and  fbmm^  the  army  by  meaii» 
of  whidli  he  hoped  to  become  master  of  his  countiy.  He  hm 
himsdf  left  a  narratiye  of  his  GalHc  campaigns,  which,  though 
of  eouzse  partiid'*,  is  almost  our  only  authority  for  this  port  of 
the  Reman  history. 

Fortune  favoured  Caesar  by  furnishing  him  with  an  early 
occasion  of  war,  though  his  province  was  tranquil  when  he  re» 
eeived  it  (694).  The  Helvetians,  a  people  of  Gallic  race,  who 
dwelt  from  Mount  Jura  far  into  the  Alps,  resolved  to  leave 
their  mountains  and  seek  new  seats  in  Gaul ;  and  having  burnt 
all  their  towns  and  villages,  they  set  forth  with  wives  and 
children  to  the  nixmber  of  368,000  souls.  As  their  easier  way- 
lay through  the  Roman  province,  they  sent,  on  hearing  th«ik 
Csesar  had  broken  down  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone  at  Geneva^ 
and  was  making  preparations  to  oppose  them,  to  ask  a  free 
passage,  promising  to  do  no  icgury.  Ceesar,  who  had  not  all 
ois  troops  with  him,  gave  an  evasive  answer,  and  meantinie 
ran  a  ditch  and  rampart  from  the  Leman  lake  to  Mount  Jura* 
The  Helvetians  then  turned,  and  going  by  Mount  Jura  enter- 
ed the  country  of  the  Sequanians  and  JBduaiis;  but  Caesar 
£ell  on  them  as  they  were  passing  the  Arar  {Sadvie),  and  de- 
feated them ;  he  afterwards  routed  them  agam,  and  finally  com- 
pelled them  to  return  to  their  own  eountry,  lest  the  Germans  . 
should  occupy  it. 

The  .^Iduans,  who  were  ancient  allies  of  Rome,  then  com- 
plained to  Caesar  that  their  neighbours,  the  Arvermans  a»d 
Sequanians,  having  in  their  disputes  vnth  them  invited  a  Ger- 
man chief  named  Ariovistus  (Heer'-J^rst,  '  Army^prince'  ?)  to 
their  aid,  he  had  been  joined  by  large  bodies  of  bn  country^- 
men,  and  had  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  land  of  the  Sequ»- 
niansf  ,  and  now  menaced  the  fre^om  of  all  the  survounuin^ 

*  Here,  as  in  the  Samnite  and  Punic  wars,  we  have  reason  to  regret  thit. 
the  lionf  were  not  painters ! 
t  Jast  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  did  afterwards  in  Eagtend.  * 
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peoples;  their  onlj  hopes,  they  added,  lay  in  the  Romans. 
This  inidtation  was,  as  they  knew,  precisely  what  Caesar  de- 
sired ;  he  promised  aid,  and  as  in  his  consulate  he  had  been  the 
means  of  haying  Arioyistus  acknowledged  as  a  king  and  friend  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  he  now  wished  to  put  him  in  the  wrong, 
he  sent  to  reqmre  him  to  meet  him  at  a  certain  place.  The 
German  haughtily  replied,  that  if  Caesar  wanted  to  speak  with 
him  he  should  come  to  kirn.  Caesar,  further  to  irritate  him,  de- 
siied  him  to  give  back  the  hostages  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  and 
not  to  enter  their  lands  or  to  bring  over  any  more  auxiliaries 
from  Grermany.  Ariovistus  repHed  by  seizing  on  the  Seqtianian 
town  of  Vesontion  (Besan^on).  On  learning  that  the  power- 
ful nation  of  the  Suevians  were  sending  troops  to  Ariovistus, 
Caesar  resolved  to  march  against  him  at  once.  But  his  soldiers 
were  daunted  by  what  they  heard  of  the  strength  and  ferocity 
of  the  Germans,  till  he  made  a  speech  ta  re-assure  them,  in 
which  he  declared  that  with  the  tenth  legion  alone  he  would 
prosecute  the  war.  At  the  desire  of  Ariovistus  a  conference 
was  held,  at  which  however  nothing  could  be  arranged ;  and 
while  it  was  going  on,  news  (true  or  false)  was  brought  to 
Oaesar  that  the  Germans  had  attacked  the  Romans :  this  broke 
off  the  conference ;  Caesar  refused  to  renew  it ;  and  a  battle 
taking  place,  Ariovistus  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  re-cross 
the  Rhine. 

Caesar  then  retired  for  the  winter  to  Cisalpine  Gaul  under 
the  pretext  of  regulating  the  province,  but  in  reality  to  keep 
up  his  communication  with  Rome,  and  acquire  new  friends 
there.  As  he  had  left  his  troops  in  the  country  of  the  Sequa- 
Qians,  the  Belgians,  a  powerful  people,  who  were  a  mixture  of 
Germans  and  Grauls,  and  dwelt  in  the  north-east  of  Gaul,  fear- 
ing for  their  independence,  resolved  to  take  up  arms.  The 
Germans  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine  joined  them,  and  they  in- 
vaded (695)  the  states  in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  Caesar 
lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  defence  of  his  allies ;  and  the 
Belgians  finding  that  the  ^duans  had  invaded  their  country. 
Bad  moreover,  being  in  want  of  supplies,  returned  home ;  but 
they  were  fallen  on  and  defeated  with  great  loss  by  a  division 
of  Caesar's  troops,  and  he  himself  entering  their  country  took 
the  town  of  Is^oviodihium  (Noyon),  and  obliged  the  Sues- 
ddnes  (Soissons)*,  BeUavacans  (Beauvaia),  and  Ambianians 
(Amiens)  to  sue  for  peace.  He  then  entered  the  territory  of  the 

*  As  in  France  the  name  of  the  people  is  usually  retained  only  in  that 
cf  the  town,  we  give  this  kst. 
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Neryians  (Hainault) .  This  people,  the  hravest  of  the  BeWisos, 
attacked  him  hy  surprise,  routed  his  cavalry,  and  killed  afl  the 
centurions  of  two  legions ;  the  camps  on  hoth  sides  were  taken, 
and  Csesar  himself  was  for  some  time  surroimded  with  his 
guards  on  a  hill ;  yiciorj,  however,  was  finally  on  the  side  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  Nervians  sued  for  peace.  The  Atuati* 
cans,  when  they  saw  the  military  machines  advanced  against 
their  walls,  submitted ;  but  they  soon  resumed  their  arms,  and 
Cfiesar  took  and  plundered  the  town,  and  sold  fifty-three  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants.  Caesar's  legate,  P.  Crassus,  who  (we 
are  not  told  why)  had  led  a  legion  against  the  Yenetans  (Famic«) 
.and  other  neighbouring  peoples  on  the  Ocean,  now  sent  to  sagr 
that  they  had  submitted.  The  legions  were  then  placed  lot 
the  winter  in  the  country  of  the  Camiites  (Chartrei),  Andes 
(Anjou),  and  Tur6nes  (Touraine),  and  Ceesar  returned  to  Italy. 
On  the  motion  of  Cicero  the  senate  decreed  a  supplication 
of  fifteen  days  for  these  victories, — the  longest  ever  as  yet 
decreed*. 

During  the  winter,  P.  Crassus,  who  was  quartered  with  the 
seventh  legion  in  the  country  of  the  Andes,  being  in  want  of 
corn,  sent  some  of  his  officers  in  quest  of  supplies  to  the 
Venetans  and  the  adjoining  peoples.  The  Venetans  however 
detained  the  enVoys  m  order  to  get  back  their  hostages  in  ex- 
change, and  the  rest  followed  their  example.  Csesar,  when  he 
heard  of  this,  sent  directions  to  have  ships  of  war  built  on  the 
Ligeris  (Loire),  and  ordered  sailors  and  pOots  to  repair  thither 
firom  the  province,  and  in  the  spring  (696)  he  set  out  to  take 
the  command  in  person.  The  Venetans  were  a  seafaring  peo- 
ple, their  towns  mostly  lay  on  capes  where  they  could  not 
easily  be  attacked,  and  their  navy  was  numerous.  The  contest 
Ceesar  saw  must  be  on  the  sea,  and  his  fleet  therefore  entered 
the  ocean.  The  Roman  ships  of  war  were,  as  usual,  impelled 
by  oars,  while  those  of  the  enemy,  which  were  also  much 
higher,  were  worked  by  sails.  At  first  the  advantage  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Gauls ;  but  Caesar  had  prorided  a  number  of  siihes 
set  on  pples,  with  which  the  Eomans  laid  hold  on  the  rigging 
of  the  Gallic  ships,  and  then  urgmg  on  their  own,  thus  cut  the 
cordage  and  caused  the  sails  to  fall.  This  device,  like  that 
of  the  cr(np9  in  the  old  times,  gave  the  Romans  the  victory ; 

***  The  supplication  was  at  first  only  one  day.  In  359  one  of  four  da|a 
was  decreed  to  Camillus  for  the  taking  of  Veii.  (Liv.  v.  23.^  Five  then 
be(»me  the  lisual  number.  Cicero  caused  one  of  ten  days  to  be  decreed  t^ 
Pompdus  at  the  termination  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
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a  Bodden  odfan  ihat  came  on  was  aLio  i^eatlj  in  their  faTour. 
The  Yenetans  were  forced  to  sue  for  pe8ee;»  fmd  as  they  had 
oidy  detained  hk  agents,  Caesar  was  mereifu%  content  with 
potting  their  whole  senate  to  death,  and  seliii^  the  people  for 
-^aves. 

As  the  Morinians  and  Menapians  of  the  north  coast  (Pi- 
eardy)  had  been  in  leagne  with  the  Venetans,  Ceesar  iiwaided 
ibxai  ooontiT,  which  abounded  in  woods  and  marshes,  but  the 
approach  of  the  wet  season  obliged  faim  to  retire.  Having  put 
tiiB  troops  into  winter-quarters,  he  set  out  to  look  after  his 
affidrs  in  Italy.  During  the  sumkner  P.  Crassus,  who  had  been 
aent  into  Aquitaine  to  keep  it  quiet,  or  rather,  as  it  would 
am>ear,  to  raise  a  war,  routed  the  people  named  the  Sotiates 
i^S^),  forced  their  diief  town  to  surrender,  and  defeated  a  large 
army  of  the  adjoining  peoples,  and  the  Spaniards  who  had 
joined  diem.  Shortly  after  he  left  Gkoxl  to  join  his  father  in 
ByriAy  taking  with  him  one  thousand  GhilHc.horse. 

Tribes  of  Germans  named  Usipetans  and  Tencterians  having 
erossed  the  Rhine  and  entered  the  Menapiani  country,  Csesar, 
fearing  lest  their  presence  might  induce  the  Gauls  to  rise, 
iiastened  (697)  to  oppose  them.  Some  negotiations  took  place 
iietween  them,  durmff  which  a  body  of  eight  hundred  Ger- 
man borse  fdl  on,  and  even  put  to  flight  with  a. loss  of  seventy- 
ibur  men,  five  thousand  of  Caesar's  Ghdlic  cavalry ;  and  they 
then  liad  the  audacity,  as  Ceesar  represents  it,  to  send  an 
embassy,  in  which  were  all  their  principal  men,  to  the  Romaii 
camp  to  justify  themselves  and  to  se^  a  truce.  But  Caesar 
was  even  with  them ;  he  detained  the  envoys,  and,  having  thus 
-deprived  them  of  their  leaders,  fell  on  and  slaughtered  them ; 
and  most  of  those  who  escaped  were  drowned  in  the  Rhiiie 
and  Meuse  as  they  fled.  Being  resolved  that  Gaul  should  be 
all  his  own,  Caesar  thought  it  would  be  well  to  show  the  Grer- 
..mans  that  tkeir  country  too  might  be  invaded.  Accordingly, 
under  tibe  pretext  of  aiding  the  Ubians  who  had  placed  them- 
aelves  under  the  protection  of  Rome  against  the  Suevians^ 
he  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhme,  and  having  ravaged  the 
lands  of  the  Sicamhrians,  who  had  retired  to  their  woods,  he 
•CDtered  the  conntTy  of  the  Ubians ;  then  hearing  that  the 
.Snerians  had  collected  all  their  forces  in  the  centre  of  their 
territory,  and  waited  there  to  give  him  battle,  he  returned  to 
the  Rhine,  having,  as  he  says,  accomplished  all  he  had  pro- 
posed. This  run  (as  we  may  term  it)  into  Germany  had  oc^ 
xjupied  only  eighteen,  days;  and  as  there  was  a  part  of  the 
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ianiiiig»  lie  nsalTad  to  employ  it  m  a  simBiHr  iaroai 
iato  tiie  ude  of  Bntein,  wkoot  peapk  lus  sBserte,  bwt  nntrulj, 
liad  been  so  audbcioas  as  to  send  aid  to  tke  Gauls-  ^vlien  fig^t- 
ia^  !for  tbflir  isdepeBdeooe  a^nst  kim :  moreover,  tbe  isvaston 
of  unknomi  comtries  iike  Qenaase^  and  Bntain  -would  tdi  to^ 
Ibs  advanti^  at  Borne.  He  aooovdinglj'  had  fliixi|M3  broaght 
TOOBd  fiaam  tiie  Loire  to  the  Moriiiiau  «oast  (Boui^ffne),  aad 
pnttiag  tnro  iegkaus  on  board  he  act  sail  at  midiiiglit.  At  ume 
next  morning  he  reached  the  ooaat  of  Britain ;  bat  as  the  cliffis 
(Dover)  were  covered  vith  armed  mea,  he  cast  anchor,  and  in 
the  evemi^  saBed  eight  miles  fiirther  down  (Beat),  and  th^^ 
efiacted  a  landia^  ^boa^  vigoroiuly  opposed  by  the  natives. 
The  Britons  soon  sent  to  ane  for  peace  ;  and  they  had  given 
same  of  the  hostages  donaoded  of  them,  when  a  spring-tide 
hairing  greatly  daamiged  the  BiHnan  iaet,  tikey  res^ved  to  try 
again  the  fiite  of  war.  They  feU  on  the  aeventh  legion  as  it  was 
out  foraging,  and  Cnsar  had  some  difficalty  in  bringing  it  ofF ; 
they  afterwards  assailed  the  Boraan  camp,  hut  were  repulsed ; 
aatd  Csesar,  wiw  had  neither  eavalry  nor  com,  and  who  wanted 
to  get  badL  to  Gani,  readily  made  peace  on  thear  promise  of 
sendiBg  a  double  number  of  hostages  thither  afber  him.  He 
then  departed ;  and  having  written  the  wonderAil  news  to  Borne, 
a  aappheation  of  twaUy  days  was  decreed. 

As^aly  two  of  die  Bdtuh  states  sent  Ihe  hostages,  Csesar 
resdred  to  make  this  a  pretext  for  a  second  invasion  of  their 
ifidaoid.  When,  tfaenfore,  he  was  settiiig  out  as  usual  for  Italy, 
he  directed  his  legates  to  repair  the  old  and  bufld  new  ships ; 
and  on  his  return  in  the  summer  (69S)  he  found  a  fleet  of 
twenty^-ei^it  long  ships  and  six  hundred  transports  ready.  He 
emhaiiced  With  five  l^ons  and  two  thousand  Gallic  horse,  and 
Imded  at  the  same  plaoe  as  before.  The  Britons  retired  to  the 
hills ;  and  Caesar,  having  left  some  troops  to  guard  his  €amp, 
advanced  in  quest  of  them.  He  innd  them  posted  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  (the  Stamr)  about  twelvie  mUes  inl«ids.  He 
attacked  and  drove  them  off ;  but  nextdoy,  as  he  was  preparing 
to  advance  into  die  country,  he  was  recalled  to  the  coast  b^ 
tidings  of  the  damage  his  fleet  had  sustained  from  a  storm 
dating  the  night.  Having  given  Ihe  needful  directions,  he 
resumed  his  pursdit  of  the  Britons,  who  laying  aside  their 
jealousies  had  given  the  supreme  command  to  Cassivelaunus, 
king  of  the  Tnnobantians  (Essex  and  Middlesex)  ;  but  the 
Boman  cavalry  cut  them  up  so  dreadiully  when  they  attacked 
the  foragers,  that  they  dispersed,  and  most  of  them  went  to 
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their  homes.  Csesar  then  advanced,  and  fordng  the  passage 
of  the  Thames  inyaded  CassiTelaunus'  kingdom,  and  took  ms 
chief  town*.  Having  received  the  submissions  and  hostages 
of  various  states,  and  regulated  the  tributes  they  should  (but 
never  did)  pay,  he  then  returned  to  Gaul,  where  it  being  now 
late  in  autumn,  he  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters.  The 
Gauls  however,  who  did  hot  comprehend  the  right  of  Eome 
and  Csesar  to  a  dominion  over  them,  resolved  to  fall  on  the 
several  Roman  camps,  and  thus  to  free  their  country.  The 
eighth  legion  and  five  cohorts  who  were  quartered  in  the 
country  of  the  .Ebur6nes  {Lihge)  were  cut  to  pieces  by  that 
people,  led  by  their  prince  Ambiorix ;  the  camp  of  the  legate 
Q.  Cicero  was  assailed  by  them  and  the  Nervians,  and  only 
saved  by  the  arrival  of  Ceesar  in  person,  who  gave  the  Gauls 
a  total  defeat.  The  country  became  now  tolerably  tranquil ; 
but  Caesar,  knowing  that  he  should  have  a  war  in  the  sprmg, 
had  three  new  legions  raised  in  Italy,  and  he  prevailed  on 
Pompeius  to  lend  him  one  which  he  had  just  formed. 

The  most  remarkable  event  of  the  following  yeiur  (699)  was 
Caesar's  second  passage  of  the  Rhine  to  punish  the  Germans 
for  giving  aid  to  their  oppressed  neighbours.  He  threw  a 
bridge  over  the  Rhine  a  Uttle  higher  up  the  river  than  the 
former  one,  and  advanced  to  attack  the  Suevians ;  but  learning 
that  they  had  assembled  all  their  forces  at  the  edge  of  a  forest 
and  there  awaited  him,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  retire,  fear- 
ing, as  he  tells  us,  the  want  of  com  in  a  country  where  there 
was  so  little  tillage  as  in  Germanyf .  Having  broken  down  the 
bridge  on  the  German  side,  and  left  some  cohorts  to  guard 
what  remained  standing,  he  then  proceeded  with  all  humanity 
to  extirpate  the  Eburones,  on  account,  he  says,  of  their  perfidy. 
He  hunted  them  down  everywhere ;  he  burned  their  towns  and 
villages,  consumed  or  destroyed  all  their  com,  and  then  left 
their  country  with  the  agreeable  assurance  that  those  who  had 
escaped  the  sword  would  perish  of  famine.  Then  having  exe- 
cuted more  majorum  a  prince  of  the  Senonians,  and  thus  tran- 
quillised  Gaul,  as  he  terms  it,  he  set  out  for  Italy  to  look  after 
his  interests  there. 

The  next  year  (700)  there  was  a  general  rising  of  "nearly  all 
Gaul  against  the  Roman  dominion.     The  chief  command  was 

*  The  British  towns  were  nothing  more  than  fastnesses  in  the  woods, 
without  any  walls ;  their  dwellings  were  mere  cabins.  The  Britons  were 
much  behind  the  Gauls  in  civilisation. 

t  We  may  suspect  that  he  feared  somethinic  else  also. 
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giyen  to  Vercmgetorix,  prince  of  the  Arvemians  (Auvefyne^, 
a  young  man  of  great  talent  and  valour*  Csesar  immediate^ 
left  Italy,  and  crossing  Mount  Cebenna  (Cevennes),  thoi^^ 
the  snow  lay  six  feet  deep  on  it,  at  the  head  of  his  raw  krioi 
entered  and  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Arvemians,  who  sent 
to  recall  Vercingetorix  to  their  aid.  Then  leaving  M.  BrntiHi 
in  command,  Ceesar  departed,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  cavalry,  went  with  all  speed  to  the  country  of  the  Lin- 
gonians  (Langres),  and  there  assemhled  his  legions.  Vereiiir 
getorix  then  laid  siege  to  Gei^via,  the  capital  of  the  Boisns: 
Caesar  hastened  to  its  relief;  on  his  way  he  took  the  towns  of 
Vellanodunum  {Biaune)  and  Grenahum  {OrUans),  and  havxi^ 
crossed  the  Loire,  laid  siege  to  Noviod^num  (N&uan),  in  the 
territory  of  the  Biturigans  (Berti),  and  on  its  surrender  ad- 
vanced against  Avaricum  (Bourges),  the  capital  of  the  country 
and  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Gaid.  Vercingetorix,  who  had 
raised  the  siege  of  Gergovia,  held  a  council,  m  which  he  pro- 
posed, as  the  surest  mode  of  distressing  the  Romans,  to  deslroj 
all  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  country.  This  advice  heh^ 
approved  of,  upwards  of  twenty  towns  were  leveled ;  hut,  at 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  Biturigans,  Avaricum  was  exempted. 
A  garrison  was  put  into  that  town,  and  the  Gallic  army  encamped 
at  a  moderate  distance  from  it  in  order  to  impede  the  besiegers. 
It  nevertheless  was  taken  a&ev  a  gallant  defence ;  the  Romans 
spared  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  and  of  forty  thousand 
inhabitants  eight  hundred  only  escaped.  Ceesar  then  prepared 
to  lay  sieee  to  a  town  of  the  Arvemians  also  named  Gergovk ; 
but  thougn  he  defeated  the  Gallic  armies,  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  design  on  account  of  the  revolt  of  the  iESduans.  Some 
time  after,  Vercingetorix,  having  attacked  Caesar  on  his  march» 
and  being  repulsed,  threw  himself  into  Alesia  (Alise),  a  strong 
town  in  the  modem  Burgundv,  built  on  a  hill  at  the  confluence 
of  two  rivers.  The  Gams  collected  a  laree  army  and  came  to 
its  relief;  but  their  forces  were  defeated,  and  the  town  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  Vercingetorix  was  reserved  to  grace 
the  conqueror's  triumph*,  to  whom  a  suppUcation  of  twenty 
days  was  decreed  at  Rome. 

In  the  next  campaign  (701)  Csesar  and  his  legates  subdued 
such  states  as  still  maintained  their  independence.  As  the 
people  of  Uxellodilnum  (in  Querct)  made  an  obstinate  defence^ 
Caesar  (his  lenity  being,  as  he  assures  us,  so  well  known  that 

'  *  Six  years  alter  be  was  led  through  the  streets  of  Rome  in  Caesar't  trip 
umph,  and  then  after  the  ancient  barbarous  practice  put  to  death.  ' 

t5 
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•mufae  oonld  diaige  liini  with  cnmtty),  in  onter  to  drter  the 
-rest  of  the  Grwiifi  from  iomrrection  «nd  resbtanoey  cat  off  tfaae 
iumdi  of  aU  the  men  aniL  then  let  them  go  that  all  ms^t  Bee 
them.  The  followii^  year  (702),  aa  all  <3ianl  waa  reduced  to 
fieace*,  he  regulated  its  afifairs,  laying  on  an  anmml  tribute ; 
Mad.  havine  thna  established  his  dommion  oTer  it,  he  prqwred 
ito  impose  his  yoke  on  his  own  coontry. 

The  miMtary  telent  displayed  by  Caesar  in  the  conqnest  of 
Gaul  is  not  to  be  disputed,  and  it  alone  wonld  snffice  to  f^aoe 
ihim  in  the  tirst  rank  of  generals.  Bat  is  it  to  be  endored  that 
ft  mittn  should  obtain  praise  and  renown  to  dawghtering  inno- 
^eent  nations  in  onder  to  be  enabled  to  orerthrDw  the  ooostita- 
tion  of  bas  own  conntry  ?  We  axe  tokL  that  he  took  or  le- 
oeived  the  snbmisaion  of  eight  hnndred  towns,  subdued  three 
hundred  nations;  defeated  m  battle  three  miUions  of  men, 
of  whom  one  mttlion  was  shun,  and  another  taken  and  sold 
£or  slaTesf ;  and  all  this  misery  was  inflicted  that  Csesar  mig^ 
he  great! 


CHAPTER  X.J 


ComBKnoeiiMnt  «f  "tiie  civil  war^ — Geiar  at  Bome.*-CaBsar%  wmt  in  SpaiB. 
— ^SoDPeiider  of  Mniilia. — Casar^B  mil  nfpiUitieiis. — Pie|Bi«ti«w  «f 
Pfknpeiat.— ^lAilituyeTeBits  in  Epims. 

Th£RE  were  now  in  the  Roman  world  two  men,  Csesar  and 
Pompeius,  of  weight  and  influence  far  superior  to  all  others ; 
there  were  also  two  parties  in  the  state,  one  for  maintaining 
the  constitution  as  it  was,  the  other  for  revolution ;  it  was 
therefore  hardly  possible  that  each  party  should  not  range  itself 
under  its  apprc^riate  chief,  and  a  civil  contest  ensue. 

At  the  elections  in  701  §  the  consuls  chosen  for  the  foUow- 


*  '*  Ubi  solitnAnem  -ftdunti  pacem  adpdlanti"  said  the  Caledonian 
nor,  Tacit.  Agric  30. 

t  AppiaB,Celt.2.    Ffiiqr,  Nat.  Hist.  vti.  2S. 

i  Caesar,  Civil  Wan.  Dion,  xL  58.--xlL  52.  Appion,  BelL  Civ.  iL  26-6&. 
'Velleius,  ii.  48-51.  Suetonius,  JuL  Csesai.  Flut.,  Csesar,  29-41.  Pompeius, 
StB-67.    Cato,  49-54.    Lucan,  L-vi.  332.    The  Epitomators. 

§  M  the  flfeotiinis  of  the 'pieeeding  year  Cato  stood  far  lAie-consalaile,  hot 
as  he  would  neither  bribe  nor  court  the  electats  he  was  «iC  comae  vnave- 
cessftil. 


i»g  jetrware  luMad^um  Pankuroid  C«€hnAu  Mavoelkui; 
M.  Uoefiiis  wM<»eof  tlic  BdileSy  tmd.  GL  ScriiioBkn  Ciuio  ooe  of 
the  <tnJbwi6i^«~all  hitherto  of  the  axiatocratic  party;  bsA  Cttsar 
hidsecfidfypBndkafied  PaahuaQdCaric^aBrtLhehadalaogauwil 
over  Codins.  Om  the  lat  of  Mardi  (702)  a  motian  ^Hbidi  had 
long  beeB  meditated  waa  made  hy  die  eoiunl  MaroelfaBS  for 
regnlalattg  the  ooatauiar  provincea,  and  therefore  xeqmriiig  C«8ar 
to  reeaga  his  oommaDtd ;  Onrio  dadared  hia  vpprckmiian  of  it 
pranded  Foaapeiiis  did  the  saawu  To  thia  ike  senate  wooM 
not  consent  and  Cwno  then  put  hia  negatire  on  every  irther 
reaDkitioi&.  Pompeiiia  ivaa  resolved  that  Ceeaar  dmaJd  not  be 
caasal  ankaa  be  reskned  his  arany  aad  provincea,  and  Caesar 
was  peiauaded  t^t  uiere  was  no  m&ty  for  Mm  tf  he  left  hia 
army ;  for  Cato  and  his  friends  had  already  menaced  him  wiUi 
a  proseoution  for  his  iliegal  aots  la  fais  eonsahite.  He  bowerer 
gave  np  tiro  legi«DS»  to  he  sent  to  Syria ;  hot  tfaey  frere  retamed 
by  Maredkm  and  ^aarteved  at  Oapua. 

Fonpenta  waa  at  this  tane  aa  eager  for  war  as  Caesar  posai- 
Uy  eowd  he.  The  joy  naoifoBted  by  the  pacmle  of  Itidy  on 
oooasian  of  hia  reoovery  from  am  iyiMas  whidi  he  had  diia 
year  in  Campania  gave  him  the  moat  esoggerated  ideas  of  hia 
iaflaeaoe  over  ihaau  and  he  was  eoaipletHy  misled  by  the  ac- 
counts which  he  reoeiyed  of  the  iU^hamomr  of  CsBsar's  legions 
and  die  disaiection  of  his  prormoes.  He  dierefore  derided 
these  who  expressed  apprehensioQ»  and  when  some  one  said 
that  if  Caesar  entered  Italy  there  were  no  troopa  to  oppose 
him,  he  r^fiHed,  "  Whevever  I  but  stamp  with  my  foot  lupous 
^nU  rise  up/' 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  703,  Cario,  who  on  the  expiration  of 
his  tribonate  had  repaired  to  Caesar,  came. with  a  letter  from 
him,  aaymg  that  he  woidd  lay  down  his  camnuDid  if  Pompeioa 
didtbesame;  othcarmse  he  woidd  maidi  into  Italy,  and  avenge 
Inmself  and  the  renuUic.  The  consuls  C.  Maroellua  and  L. 
Lentcdus  Cms  woidd  not  allow  the  senate  to  take  the  letter 
into  their  eraaideration ;  and  after  some  debate  it  waa  agreed 
to  dedare  Caesar  a  public  enemy  if  he  did  not  diaband  his  army 
against  a  certain  day.  The  tribunes  M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Caa- 
sios  L^mgimis,  sworn  allies  of  Caesar,  put  th«r  negative  oa  this 
decree,  and  nothing  waa  then  decided  on.  Bompeius  express^ 
las  approbation  of  the  condaot  of  die  eonsula  and  more  reso- 
lute membra  of  the  senate^  and  Ida  veteran  officers  now  be§^ 
to  flock  from  all  sides  to  Eome  in  hopes  of  a  war.  The  con^ 
Uist  meantkae  in  the  acnate  waa  continued  till  the  siidi  day» 
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when  the  consnlfl  menaced  the  two  tiihnnes,  and  it  is  evGn  said 
ordered  them  to  lea^e  the  hoose ;  and  a  decree  was  made  that 
the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  should  take  care  that  the 
republic  st^tained  no  injury.  That  very  night  Antonius  and 
Cassius,  disguised  as  slayes,  left  Rome  in  a  hired  carriage,  ac- 
companied by  Cuiio  and  Godius,  and  hastened  to  join  Caesar. 

The  senate  was  then,  on  account  of  Pompeius,  held  without 
the  city,  and  he  ezpresBcd  his  entire  approbation  of  what  had 
been  done,  and  said  that  he  had  ten  legions  in  arms,  and  that 
he  knew  Ctesar's  troops  to  be  discontented.  It  was  resolved 
that  troops  should  be  raised  all  through  Italy,  Pompeius  be 
supported  with  money  put  of  the  treasury,  and  governors  be 
sent  out  to  all  the  provinces.  War  in  efiect  was  declared 
against  Ciesar. 

Cttsar  was  at  Bavenna  with  but  one  le^n  when  he  heard 
of  the  proceedings  against  him.  He  forthwith  assembled  his 
soldiers  and  complained  to  them  of  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  senate,  and  dwelt  particularly  on  the  indignities 
offered  the  tribunes.  The  soldiers  having  declared  their  reso- 
lution to  stand  by  him,  he  sent  off  orders  to  his  l^ites  in  Trans- 
alpine Graul  to  make  all  haste  to  join  him  with  their  troops, 
and  he  then  set  forward  for  Ariminum.  It  is  said  that  he  sent 
his  cohorts  on  secretly  before  him  with  directions  to  occupy 
that  town,  the  first  in  Italy,  and  that  he  himself,  to  obviate 
suspicion,  having  spent  the  day  in  viewing  the  exercises  of  gla- 
diators, sat  down  as  usual  to  supper  in  the  evening.  When  it 
grew  dark  he  rose  and  went  out,  telling  the  company  that  he 
would  return  presently.  But  he  had  desired  some  of  ms  Mends 
to  set  forth,  and  he  himself  mounting  a  hired  horse  took  at 
first  the  contrary  way,  then  turned  and  directed  his  course  for 
Ariminum.  When  he  came  up  with  his  troops  at  the  Rubi- 
con, a  stream  which  divided  Italy  from  Gaul,  he  halted  and 
paused  for  some  time,  reflecting  on  the  consequences  of  the 
step  he  was  about  to  take.  He  debated  the  question  with  C. 
Asmius  Pollio  and  his  other  friends :  at  length  bidding  adieu 
to  reflection  he  cried  out,  "  Let  the  die  be  cast!"  passed  the 
bridge  followed  by  his  troops,  and  at  dawn  entered  and  took 
possession  of  Ariminum,  where  he  found  Antonius  and  Gas- 
sius,  whom  he  produced  in  thdr  servile  disguise  to  the  soldiers, 
and  expatiated  on  the  wrongs  they  had  sustained.  He  sent 
Antonius  with  five  cohorts  to  seize  Arretium  in  Etruria ;  others 
to  Pisaurum,  Fanum  Fortunse,  and  Ancona,  and  Curio  to  Igi* 
vium,  while  he  himself  remained  to  levy  more  troops. 
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prindpal  legate  T.  Atius  Labienus  left  lum  at  this  time  and 
went  to  join  Fompeius  and  the  senate,  who  were  much  ani- 
mated by  his  arriyal  and  the  report  which  he  made  of  the 
temper  and  condition  of  Caesar^s  forces. 

When  the  intelligence  of  Ceesar's  advance  reached  Borne, 
Pompeius,  the  consvds,  and  the  senate  retired  with  the  utmost 
celerity  to  Capua,  not  even  taking  the  money  out  of  the  trea* 
sury.  P.  Lentulus  Spinther  threw  himself  into  Asculum  with 
ten  cohorts ;  L.  Domitius  repaired  to  Corfinium  in  order  to 
impede  Csesar's  progress.  Pompeius  and  the  consuls  meantime 
went  on  with  the  levies  in  the  colonies;  but  the  names  were 
given  slowly  and  reluctantly,  and  Pompeius  now  began  to  dis* 
trust  his  strength.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  try  the  way 
of  accommodation,  and  the  praetor  L.  Boscius  and  the  young 
L.  Caesar  were  sent  to  Caesar  to  learn  his  demands,  ^ese 
were  that  Pompeius  should  retire  to  his  province,  the  new  le- 
vies be  disbanded,  and  the  garrisons  withdrawn ;  Caesar  would 
then  disband  his  troops,  give  up  his  provinces,  and  come  to 
Borne  to  stand  for  the  consulate  in  the  usual  manner.  These 
terms  were  accepted,  even  Cato  consenting,  provided  Caesar 
would  immediately  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  towns  he  had 
seized.  With  this  last  condition  he  declined  to  comply,  al- 
leging that  he  should  not  be  safe  if  he  did  so.  Various,  efforts 
were  made  to  no  purpose :  letters  were  written  and  published 
in  justification  of  eiUier  side,  but  war  now  seemed  inevitable. 
Pompeius,  who  rehed  on  his  army  in  Spain  and  on  the  troops 
of  the  East,  sought  only  to  gain  time ;  Caesar,  vrho  had  but 
one  army,  saw  that  his  only  hopes  lay  in  despatch.  Leaving 
Auximum,  therefore,  where  he  now  was,  he  advanced  with  his 
single  legion  through  Picenum  to  the  town  of  Cingulum,  which 
opened  its  gates  when  he  appeared.  He  was  there  joined  by 
hia  twelfth  legion,  and  he  went  on  to  Asculum,  whidi  Lentu- 
lus quitted  at  his  approach.  Lentulus,  being  deserted  on  his 
retreat  by  most  of  nis  men,  joined  L.  VibuUius  Bufus  with  the 
remainder,  and  their  united  force  amounting  to  thirteen  co- 
horts, they  led  it  by  forced  marches  to  Corfinium  and  joined 
Domitius.  While  Caesar  was  advancing  toward  this  town, 
Pompeius,  who  had  reason  to  fear  that  he  could  not  fully  rely 
on  the  two  legions  he  had  with  him,  which  were  those  that  had 
been  taken  from  Caesar,  and  seeing  that  the  consular  levies 
were  not  ready,  wrote  pressing  Domitios  to  evacuate  Corfi<- 
nium  and  to  join  him  with  the  troops  under  him,  as  these  were 
considered  weU-affected ;  but  Domitius  chose  to  judge  for  him- 


wMt  taJL  wliBi  CbenvappMndimdar  tlKiralbheiRoteatgiiig 
'Bam.ftatm  to  mkrwaBt^  imk  lijr  i^liim^  uito  Cttfw'fl  icar  to  eat 
•IF  faif  rapfdies.  Fonpena  veplied,  dbelaniig  it  to  be  oot  of 
hiB  power,  and  again  deainig  Imn  to  kwi  Inm  H  poeable.  Da- 
mtmg  tliwBMhkA  tbe  eonteBts  of  diia  letter  ami  aaswed  his 
aen  tluit  Pompeiiis  was  oomii^  to  tkear  aid.  Bat  tliey  ob- 
aarred  tkat  hia  looka  did  not  coKreapoiid  with  his  words,  and 
tfae^  Ibod  that  he  was  plamung  to  aaake  his  escape.  Thejr 
iStuadrnt  mutinied,  made  him  a  pnaoaer,  and  sent  dcpities  to 
■■nender  liiemseiTes  and  the  town  to  CaBsar.  Next  moimi^ 
Canar  had  Damitiiis,  Lentokis,  and  the  odier  leading  Bob»- 
poaas  faran^it  before  him,  and  after  gendy  reproaching  them 
with  thebr  opjmsitian  to  fabn  gave  them  their  Uierty  and  their 
pnwiBrty^  njd  made  the  sol&n  take  the  iniliiaffj  aath  to  )^sn, 
ana  without  kiss  of  time  lie  set  out  for  ApoMa  in  pufsoit  of 
Fanmcius,  who  having  lost  the  better  part  of  his  anny  throuf^ 
BoBBrtins'  obstinacy,  retaed  fiom  Luoeria,  where  he  then  was, 
to  Bfundisiran ;  for  he  had  all  akmg  intended  to  pass  over  and 
transfer  the  war  to  Giceee.  Caesar  made  «H  harte  to  impede 
him,  and  on  the  9th  of  Masch  he  sat  down  be^Me  Bnmdisinm 
ndth  six  legions.  Pompeius  had  bat  twenfy  esfaorts  in  Ihe 
town»  as  he  had  sent  thirty  with  the  consuls  over  to  Dynha- 
chinm.  Csesar  attempted  to  dnxt  him  up  by  nmaii^  mdbes 
aeross  the  month  oi  die  Imrbomr ;  but  4he  oonsok  havu^  sent 
back  the  sb^^ping,  Pompenis  emfaaiked  and  hnm^t  <^  his 
tnsps  in  a  very  masterly  manner  and  departed  (Mar.  17)» 
dns  jdMmdoning  Italy  to  his  rival. 

Cioeio  gready  blames  Fkmqieims  for  ipntting  Italy;  yet 
what  could  he  have  done?  He  was  decnred  in  aJl  his  ex* 
pectations  of  the  vablic  spoit  of  the  people,  his  troops  were  all 
desertingi  Ccesar  had  eleven  votenm  kgums  and  abundance  of 
cavalry,  the  lower  orders  were  in  his  favour  or  longed  for  a 
change,  and  the  higher  clasaes  are  thus  described  by  Cicero 
hamseif :  ^'  I  do  not  understand,''  says  he  to  Attions, ''  what  you 
mean  by  patriots  (bonod)  ;  I  know  of  none;  I  mean  I  know  oi 
no  <nrder  of  wgsa  deserving  that  appellation,  llake  them  man 
by  man  they  are  very  worthy  penrons,  hut  in  dvil  dissensions 
we  are  to  look  for  patriotism  in  the  oonstituent  members  of  the 
body  politic.  Do  you  look  &r  it  m  the  senate?  Let  me  ask 
you  by  whom  wme  the  provinces  left  without  governors  ?  Do 
you  look  for  patriotism  among  the  iaxmcrB  g£  the  revenue? 
Alas  I  they  never  were  steady,  and  now  they  are  entirely  de- 
voted to  Caesar,     Do  yon  look  for  it  in  our  trading  or  o«r 
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konded  iiftereflt?  They  are  ifondeet  of  peaee.  Can  yom  txbm* 
gkie  IhtA  l^ey  have  any  terrible  xjpfrehenmn  of  Kving  vider 
a  wmaoKhj,  they  to  whom  all  forms  of  govemnent  am  kkisS^ 
IsreBt  piwvided  Uiey  enjoy  their  ease**?^'  Italy  theroftire  coM 
not  he  mnntained ;  but  Fompeius*  error  ii^,  smne  thonj^t,  in 
not  going  to  Spam^  wheiv  he  hsA  a  veteran  amy  and  a  brsvB 
population  well-affected  to  him.  He  certainly  fleema  to  have 
relied  too  vmch  on  die  abihty  of  his  lientenants  there,  and  it 
may  have  been  his  plan  (had  not  Ccesar's  celerity  ctisoonoeited 
it)  to  coop  him  up  in,  Italy,  and  overwhelm  Inm  by  a  -combined 
attack  from  the  east  and  the  west.  At  all  events  he  had  not 
idiippHig  to  convey  his  troops  to  Spain,  aisd  if  he  had  gone 
thither,  Gveeoe  and  the  East  would  probi^ly  hare  been  lost. 
But  (he  great  error  of  Pompekis  and  his  party  lay  in  their 
having  ghwn  ORsar's  canwe  the  semblance  of  jristioe  and  self- 
defenoe ;  tflw  term  of  Ins  command  was  not  expired  wh^i  they 
feqnired  him  to  rengn  his  provinces,  and  Ihey  refmsed  to  let 
him  stand  for  the  oonsnlaAe  when  absent,  in  contranFenlion  of 
Pompeiw^  orwB  law  to  that  effoct.  Caesar  had  m  fact  no  id- 
tentative  between  victory  and  ruin ;  he  had  no  donbt  vohm- 
tarily  plaoed  hhnsellf  in  that  sitoarinon,  bat  he  vm  in  it,  and 
coold  i^  now  Teoede.  When  we  see  each  men  as  Asmicn 
Pbilio  on  his  side,  we  may  be  sure  that  his  cause  was  not  so 
bad  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  as  it  may  seem  in  ours. 
In  fact  it  is  a  mockery  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  ccmstita- 
tion  the  anarchy  that  had  reigned  for  some  years  at  Rome; 
people  plainly  saw  that  Csesor  or  Bomp^ns  must  be  master  of 
ike  repabhc,  and  hence  ihe  indifference  of  whidi  Cicero  -com- 
phons,  and  in  whidi  he  partly  shared. 

As  ihe  want  of  flipping  prevented  Caesar  irom  following 
^MMpcias,  he  resolved  to  torn  his  strength  without  delay 
agninfit  the  army  in  Spain.  Lest  in  his  absence  Pompeius 
should,  as  it  ww  expected,  try  to  starve  Italy  by  stopping  the 
snppiies  of  corn,  hie  took  measures  for  securing  Sicuy,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Africa.  Curio  was  sent  to  the  former  island,  with 
direetioiis  when  he  had  gained  it  to  pass  over  to  Africa ;  the 
legato  M.  Yaleriss  C^a  to  the  latter,  the  people  of  which  de- 
clared for  hhn  as  soon  as  he  appeared.  Cato,  to  whom  the 
senoto  had  given  ofaarge  of  Sicily,  at  first  made  prc^Murations 

*  Cic.  ad  Att.,  Tii.  7.  He  says  elsewhere  (viiL  13.)f  '*  I  bave  had  a  great 
deal  of  talk  with  our  townsmen,  and  a  great  deal  with  our  ootmtry-gentle- 
men  in  these  quarters,  and  take  my  word  for  it  they  have  no  concern  bnt 
about  their  lands,  then:  fisnnB,  and  Aeir  money." 
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for  defence ;  but  finding  that  Pompeius  had  abandoned  Italy, 
he  said  he  wonld  not  engage  the  island  in  a  war^  and  retired 
at  the  approach  of  Curio.  Having  settled  Sicily,  Curio  passed 
with  two  legions  over  to  Africa,  where  he  had  some  success 
against  P.  Atius  Varus,  who  commanded  there  for  the  senate : 
but  his  army  was  soon  after  cut  to  pieces  and  himself  slain  by 
the  troops  of  Juba  king  of  Numidia. 

Caesar  proceeded  from  Brundisium  to  Rome ;  the  people  of 
the  towns  on  the  way,  some  through  love,  some  through  fear, 
poured  forth  to  congratulate  him.  He  came  to  Rome,  and 
naving  assembled  sudi  of  the  senate  as  were  attached  to  him, 
or  who  had  not  courage  to  refuse,  he  detailed  his  wrongs,  as 
he  affected  to  consider  them ;  dwelt  on  the  cruelty  and  inso- 
lence, as  he  termed  it,  of  those  who  had  circumscribed  the 
tribunician  power ;  and  be^d  of  them  to  aid  him  in  governing 
the  republic,  adding,  that  if  they  would  not  he  would  do  it  by 
himself.  He  proposed  that  some  persons  should  be  sent  to  treat 
with  Pompeius :  the  senate  approved,  but  no  one  was  willing  to 
go,  as  Pompeius  had  declared  that  he  should  consider  those  who 
stayed  at  Rome  as  much  his  enemies  as  those  in  Ciesar's  camp. 
Csesar  then  having  committed  the  charge  of  Rome  to  the 
praetor  L.  ^milius  Lepidus,  and  the  command  of  the  troops 
m  Italy  to  M.  Antonius,  prepared  to  set  out  for  Spain.  He 
would  not  however  imitate  the  folly  or  good  faith  of  his  op- 
ponents by  leaving  the  treasuiy  untouched;  and  when  the 
tribune  L.  Metellus,  relyine  perhaps  on  the  horror  he  had  ex- 
pressed at  the  violation  of  me  sacred  authority  of  the  tribunes, 
ventured  to  oppose  him  and  referred  to  the  laws,  he  told  him 
that  this  was  no  time  to  talk  of  laws,  that  he  and  all  who  had 
opposed  must  now  obey  him.  When  he  came  to  the  door  of 
the  treasury  the  keys  were  not  to  be  found ;  he  then  sent  for 
smiths  to  break  open  the  doors :  Metellus  again  opposed ;  but 
Caesar  threatened  to  slay  him,  and,  "  Know,  young  man,"  added 
he,  "  that  this  is  easier  to  do  than  to  say."  Meteflus  then  with- 
drew, and  the  asserter  of  the  laws  took  out  all  the  money,  even 
the  most  sacred  deposits.  This  conduct  disgusted  the  people  so 
much  that  Caesar  did  not  venture  to  address  them  as  he  had  in- 
tended, and  he  left  Rome  after  a  stay  of  only  six  or  seven  days*^. 

When  he  came  into  Gaul  he  found  that  the  citizens  of  Mas- 
silia  had  resolved  not  to  admit  him  into  their  town,  wishing,  as 

*  "  Censumque  et  patrimonium  populi  Romani  ante  rapuit  quam  impe- 
rium."  Florus,  iv.  2.  See  Cic.  ad  Att.,  x.  4.  Dioiii  xli.  37.  Lucan,  iii.  117. 
Caesar  himself  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  this  transaction. 
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they  said,  to  remain  neuter ;  but  when  L.  Domitius,  to  whom 
the  senate  had  given  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  appeared 
before  their  port,  they  received  him.  Ceesar  then  laid  siege  to 
the  town,  having  had  some  ships  built  for  the  purpose  at  Aries ; 
and  leaving  the  conduct  of  the  siege  to  C.  IVebonius,  and  the 
command  of  the  fleet  to  D.  Brutus,  he  hastened  on  to  Spain, 
having  previously  sent  C.  Fabius  with  three  legions  to  secure 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  On  his  way,  to  make  sure  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  troops,  he  borrowed  all  the  money  he  could  from 
his  officers  and  distributed  it  among  the  soldiers,  thus  binding 
both  to  him  by  the  ties  of  interest. 

Fompeius  had  three  legates  in  Spain,  L.  Afranius,  M.  Pe- 
treius,  and  M.  Terentius  Varro,  and  their  troops  amounted  to 
seven  legions.  "When  they  heard  of  Ceesar's  approach,  they 
agreed  that  Varro  should  remain  with  two  legions  in  Ulterior 
Spain,  while  Afranius^  and  Fetreius  with  the  remaining  five 
should  oppose  the  invader.  These  generals  therefore  encjunp- 
ed  on  an  eminence  between  the  river  Ginga  (Cinca)  and  Si- 
coris  (Segre),  near  the  town  of  llerda  (Lerida),  in  which  they 
had  placed  their  magazines;  and  a  bridge  over  the  Sicons 
kept  up  their  communication  with  the  country  beyond  it, 
whence  they  drew  their  suppUes.  When  Fabius  arrived  some 
skirmishing  took  place  between  him  and  the  Fompeian  gene- 
rals, without  any  advantage  on  either  side.  Caesar,  when  he 
came,  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  enemy 
lay,  and  forthwith  made  a  bold  attempt  to  seize  an  eminence 
in  the  plain  between  it  and  the  town,  as  the  possession  of  it 
would  enable  him  to  cut  ofiP  their  communication  with  the 
town  and  bridge.  Afranius,  aware  of  his  design,  had  sent  some 
troops  to  occupy  it ;  and  the  Csesarians  were  driven  off;  they 
were  reinforced,  and  chased  the  Afranians  to  the  walls  of  llerda; 
the  engagement  lasted  five  hours,  and  Afranius  finally  remained 
in  possession  of  the  eminence,  which  he  took  care  to  fortify. 
Soon  after  a  flood  in  the  Sicoris  carried  away  two  bridges 
which  Caesar  had  thrown  over  it;  and  his  communications 
being  thus  cut  off,  famine  began  to  prevail  in  his  camp,  while 
the  enemy  had  abundance  of  eveiything.  Having  vainly  en- 
deavoured ta  repair  the  bridges,  be  gave  orders  to  build  a 
number  of  coracles,  or  boats  of  osier  covered  with  raw  hide, 
such  as  he  had  seen  in  Britain,  which  he  conveyed  in  waggons 
twenty-two  miles  up  the  river,  and  passed  a  legion  over  in 
them;  and  having  secured  a  hill  on  the  other  side  he  then 
threw  a  bridge  across.    As  he  was  greatly  superior  in  cavalry 
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tbe  adTania^  «m  now  on  kis  aide,  aid  Htfuai  of  the 
pnqples  dedaied  £ar  lum.  Tlaa  bridge  however  bang  teo  fir 
oC  he  set  abowt  wndering  the  lifer  foidaUe  by  catting  cmidB 
fvom  it ;  md  he  had  nearij-  eonqdeted  his  pvqjeet,  wh^  Afi«- 
Bins  and  Petvaaa,  haTiag  lesaived  to  tran^r  Ae  war  to  G^ 
tibana»  set  out  £ar  the  Kbro,  where  they^  had  diiecled  a  bridge 
of  beala  to  be  conrtiiicted.  As  the  SSooris  was  8t3l  too  deep 
tat  fau  mfintiy  to  pass  withoat  haaod,  CSflBsar  amt  of^r  hn 
eavahy  to  pome  and  baiass  theni;  hot  his  iafimtry  Been 
growing  iaqialient,  he  was  obliged  to  let  them  attempt  tiie 
passage,  though  the  stream  was  i^ery  lapid  and  the  water  above 
their  shonlden.  He  placed  two  tines  of  Ae  beasts  ^  harden 
m  the  stream,  one  above  to  break  the  force  <^the  cmrrait,  the 
other  below  to  stop  those  who  n%ht  be  carried  away,  and  they 
tJuis  got  over  withoot  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  Tliey  eanw  i]q^ 
w^  the  caeaiy  about  dnee  in  the  afteriMMm  and  thiH  oUiged 
them  to  encamp  earlier  than  they  had  intended.  Next  day 
both  parties  jent  oat  to  examine  the  comitry,  and  they  foond 
that  aU  dc^pouled  on  which  should  first  secure  tiie  passes  in  the 
hills  between  them  mid  the  Efaro.  Gttsar^s  soperior  cderity 
howevex  OTeieaaae  all  diffieuUaes,  and  when  the  Aframans  caaoe 
in  view  of  the  passes  they  foimd  his  legions  in  army  before 
them.  They  halted  on  a  rising  graoDd ;  Ciesar^s  offio»B  and 
sddieni  were  urgent  with  him  to  attack  them,  but  hc^mig  to 
make  than  snmnder  by  cutting  off  tiieir  provistons  he  allowed 
them  to  regain  their  camp.  He  then  encamped  dose  by  them, 
baring  seeued  the  passes  to  the  Ebro. 

Confeienees  now  took  place  between  the  sddiera  of  the  two 
armies ;  the  Afamians  proposed  to  join  Caesar  if  the  tives  of 
their  generak  were  e^red,  and  some  of  tiieir  principal  offiom 
went  to  treat  with  bun.  The  men  of  both  amnes  visited  one 
another  in  thdr  tents,  and  everjrthing  seemed  on  the  point  of 
bemg  arranged,  when  Petreius,  arming  his  slayes,  with  some 
Bpamsh  oavalry,  forced  his  men  to  break  off  all  coaforence, 
and  put  to  the  sword  all  the  Caesariaas  whom  he  could  find. 
He  then  went  through  the  camp  imploring  the  soldiers  to  haye 
pity  on  him  and  Pompeins,  and  not  thus  to  give  them  up  to 
the  yeugeance  oi  thesr  enemy.  He  made  the  whole  army  re- 
new their  military  oath,  and  ordered  them  to  produce  all  the 
Csesarians  in  their  tents  that  they  might  be  put  to  death;  some 
obeyed,  but  the  greater  part  concealed  their  friends  and  let 
them  go  in  the  n^t.  Caesar,  as  he  wns  want,  followed  a  di^ 
fi^nt  and  a  ndiler  course :  he  sought  out  the  Afiranians  and 
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sent  Uiem  back  unii^ared.  The  Pon^ieiaii  genenik  warn 
deavoured  to  return  to  Ilerda,  but  tkejr  m&re  m  dcMidj  foUofped 
and  harassed  hj  the  troops  of  Ciesar,  that  ikey  ^wcre  obliged 
to  halt  and  eneamp  oa  a  hill,  round  ivhidi  Cieflar  couBenodL 
drawing  lines ;  and  he  at  length  cut  them  off  so  con^leteijr 
from  water  and  forage  that  thej  were  obliged  to  propose  a 
surrender.  He  only  required  than  to  dysband  their  fbooes  and 
to  quit  Spain;  these  terms  w^e  ^ac^y  aooepted;  one  third 
of  tne  army,  as  haying  possessifms  in  ^Min,  was  ctisokarged  on 
the  spot,  the  rest  on  Uie  banks  of  the  Yar  in  GeauL  In  Sondi- 
em  Spain,  Yarro  findmg  the  people  of  all  Ite  towns  in  fa- 
vour of  Csesar,  resigned  his  command  and  left  the  proTxnee, 
the  whole  of  which  joyfully  mbmitted  to  Cttsar. 

Meantime  Massiha  was  assailed  and  defended  with  equid 
energy  and  p^severance.  At  l^igtii  however  tlie  works  raued 
i^ainst  the  city  were  so  numerous  and  powerfidy  liiat  the  peo- 
ple sent  deputies  offering  a  surrender,  but  raquirii^  b  truce 
till  the  arrival  of  C»sar.  The  truce  was  granted,  Imt  we  are 
told  they  broke  it :  it  was  howevw  again  renewed,  and  when 
Caesar  came  he  obUged  them  to  deliver  up  all  their  arms,  shaps 
and  money,  and  receive  a  garrisan  of  two  legions  into  thor 
town.  He  i^ared  the  town,  out  of  regard,  he  said,  to  its  antl- 
qu^  and  i«nown,  not  for  any  merits  its  people  had  toward  hnn. 

n  hile  Caesar  was  at  Massilia  he  learned  tiiat  panraant  to  his 
^Tectums  Lepidus  had  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed  by  the 
people  for  nominatB^  him  dictator  to  hold  the  elections.  He 
aid  not  however  set  out  yet  for  Rome,  but  remained  some 
time  to  regulate  Cisal^pine  Graul,  and  while  he  was  there  a  mu- 
tiny broke  out  in  the  ninth  legion  at  Placentia.  The  soldiers, 
probably  because  the^  had  not  yet  gottoi  ihd  ]^imder  pro* 
mised  them,  demanded  their  dismissaL  Csesar  cocnly  addressed 
them,  r^eaching  than  with  their  ingratitude  and  folly ;  and 
telling  them  that  1m  never  should  want  for  soldiers  to  flhare  his 
triumphs,  said  he  would  dismiss  them,  but  that  he  woald  &!st 
punish  them  by  decimation.  They  threw  themselves  at  his 
feet  imploring  pardon ;  their  officers  interoeded ;  Caesar  was 
for  some  time  inexorable ;  at  lengtii  he  agreed  to  paidon  all 
but  one  hundred  and  twokty  of  the  most  guilty,  and  these  be- 
ing given  Msp  he  selected  twelve  of  the  most  tnitalent  for  >eKe- 
cution  *'.  Cte  then  went  to  Bome  to  hold  the  confolar  etectioBS, 
and  had  himself  and  P.  Senrihus  Isauricns  diosen  oonsnls.;  IVo* 
bttiius  and  Ceelius  "were  two  of  the  new  praetors,  and  Lepidnt 

*  Clssar  aays  nothiiifl:  of  this  raatiiiv. 
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was  appointed  to  govern  Citerior  Spain  with  proconsular  au- 
tboritj.  Antonius  and  others  of  his  partisans,  who  were  over- 
whelmed with  deht,  urged  him  to'  a  total  ahoHtion  of  dehts ; 
but  Ciesar,  who  wished  to  found  an  empire  for  himself,  would 
establish  no  such  precedent.  He  passed  a  law,  directing  that 
the  property  of  debtors  should  be  estimated  at  the  v^ue  it 
bore  berore  the  war  and  transferred  to  their  creditors,  adding 
that  the  interest  which  had  been  paid  should  be  deducted  from 
the  principal ;  by  which  the  creditors  lost  about  a  fourth  of 
their  money.  Csesar  then  had  all  those  who  had  been  con- 
demned for  bribery  under  Pompeius'  law,  and  wlio  had  re- 
sorted to  him,  restored  to  their  civic  rights, — Milo,  the  slayer 
of  his  friend  Clodius,  was  however  excepted ;  he  also  restored 
the  sons  of  those  who  had  been  proscribed  by  Sulla.  Having 
then  held  the  Latin  holydays  he  laid  down  his  dictatorship 
and  set  out  for  firundisium,  where  on  the  1st  of  January  (704; 
he  entered  on  his  office  of  consul. 

Pompeius  meantime  had  been  making  every  effort  to  collect 
a  large  fleet  and  army.  Ships  came  from  all  the  ports  of  Greece 
and  Asia,  and  a  numerous  navy  was  assembled,  the  chief  com- 
mand of  which  was  given  to  Caesar's  former  colleague  Bibulus. 
His  army  consisted  of  nine  Roman  legions,  beside  the  auxili- 
aries of  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Asia.  He  had  received  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  kings,  princes,  and  states  of  the  East ; 
and  he  had  collected  great  Quantities  of  com  for  the  support 
of  his  army,  which  he  intenaed  should  winter  in  the  towns  on 
the  coast  of  Epirus,  while  his  fleet  cruised  in  the  Adriatic  to 
prevent  Caesar's  passage.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  the  con- 
suls having  assembled  the  senators,  two  hundred  in  number, 
who  were  with  them  at  Thessalontca,  and  declared  them  to  be 
the  true  senate,  Pompeius  was  made  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies  of  the  repubHc^  and  the  consuls  and  other  magi- 
strates were  directed  to  retain  their  offices  under  the  titles  of 
proconsuls,  etc. 

Caesar  found  twelve  legions  and  all  his  cavalry  at  Brundi- 
sium,  but  the  legions  had  been  so  reduced  by  fatigue  and  sick- 
ness that  thejr  were  very  incomplete.  The  ships  which  had 
been  collected  barely  sufficed  to  transport  seven  legions  (only 
15,000  men)  and  five  hundred  horse;  but  with  these  be  em- 
barked, and  eluding  Bibulus  landed  at  a  place  named  Palaeste, 
hi  Epirus ;  he  immediately  sent  back  the  ships  for  the  rest  of 
his  troops,  but  Bibulus  met  them  and  took  thirty,  and  then 
strictly  guarded  the  whole  coast.     Caesar  received  the  submis- 
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sions  of  the  towns  of  Oricom  and  Apollonia ;  and  most  of  the 
states  of  Epirus  declared  for  hhn.  He  was  adyancing  against 
Dyrrhachiuniy  when  hearing  that  Pompeius  was  rapidly  march- 
ing to  its  defence,  he  halted  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Apsus,  whither  Pompeius  came,  and  encamped  also  on  the 
other  side  of  that  river.  Ceesar,  according  to  his  own  account, 
was  so  anxious  for  peace,  that  immediately  on  landing  he  had 
sent  off  L.  Vibullius  Rufus,  whom  he  had  twice  made  a  pri- 
soner, proposing  to  Pompeius  that  they  should  both  disband 
their  armies  and  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  senate  and  people. 
Vibullius  had  gone  off  with  all  speed,  more  with  the  intention 
of  informing  Pompeius  of  Caesar's  landing  than  of  promoting 
peace,  and  it  was  in  his  camp  on  the  Apsus  that  Pompeius  first 
heard  of  these  proposals,  to  which  however  he  refused  to  listen. 
Caesar  also  tells  us  that  as  the  soldiers  of  the  two  armies  used 
to  converse  together  across  the  river,  he  directed  his  legate 
P.  Vatinius  to  go  and  call  out,  asking  if  citizens  might  not  send 
to  citizens  to  treat  of  peace,  a  thing  which  Pompeius  had  not 
refused  to  robbers  and  pirates.  Vatinius  was  heard  in  silence, 
and  told  that  A.  Varro  would  come  the  following  day  to  treat. 
Next  day  a  great  number  appeared  on  both  sides,  and  Labienus 
advanced  and  began  in  a  low  voice  to  confer  with  Vatinius; 
when  a  shower  of  missiles,  which  wounded  several  of  the 
Caesarians,  broke  off  the  conference,  and  Labienus  then  cried, 
*'  Give  over  talking  of  accommodation ;  there  can  be  no  peace 
unless  you  bring  us  Caesar's  head*." 

While  Caesar  was  lying  on  the  Apsus,  his  friend  Coelius, 
whom  he  had  left  one  of  the  praetors  at  Rome,  displeased  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  get  rid  of  all  his  debts,  began  to  raise 
disturbances.  He  commenced  by  opposing  Trebonius  in  every 
way  he  could ;  and  this  not  succeeding,  he  proposed  two  laws, 
the  one  for  exempting  from  rent  all  the  tenants  of  the  state, 
the  other  for  a  genenu  abolition  of  debt.  At  the  head  of  the 
multitude  he  attacked  Trebonius,  and  wounded  some  of  those 
about  him :  the  senate  in  return  forbade  him  to  execute  the 
functions  of  his  office.  He  then  left  Rome  under  the  pretence 
of  going  to  Caesar,  but  he  had  secretly  written  to  his  old  friend. 
Milo  urging  him  to  come  and  raise  some  disturbance  in  Italy ; 
and  Milo,  having  collected  his  gladiators  and  what  other  forces 
he  could,  had  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Cosa,  in  the  district  of 
Thurii.  Coelius  proceeded  to  join  him,  but  Milo  had  been 
Killed  by  a  stone  flung  from  the  walls ;  and  Coelius,  attempting 

*  Caesar,  BeU.  CW.  iii.  19. 
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to  aedvfie  aome  GalUe  and  SfMniak  hone  tJuit  were  in  Tkunif 
was  slain  hy  thcHi. 

Cnear's  gieat  objeet  now  was  to  get  ever  the  ze«t  ef  his 
troops,  and  IS^Btpeiiis  was  equally  anxifiMLS  to  pcerent  thdr 
passage,  ffi^f"^"^  had  latdy  died  oi  mt  iUoeas  caused  by  eoM 
and  fatigue;  hut  L.  Sevybonius  Lifao  aad  others  kejit  the  ae% 
and  impeded  the  transpcnrt.  Some  in(N»tki  had  iww  passed,  veaA 
as  the  wkad  had  frequently  been  £»FO«rahle  far  them».  CaesMr 
thought  there  Buist  be  aome  fiiidt  on  the  part  of  M.  Antoaana 
and  Q.  Fufias  Caknos,  who>  eoinmaoded  ai  SniodisiniiD,  aasl 
he  wrote  to  them  in  the  most  peremp4oiy  terms..  He  eras,  it 
is  said,  xesoLyed  to  pass  ov^  in  person^  and  diftguising  himself 
as  a  fi^ve  he  emharked  in  a  ishiag^-boat  in  the  river  A4u8; 
but  the  sea  proved  so  rough  that  ti^e  ishennen  £Hired  to  go 
out;  CsQsar  then  diseovered  himself,  saying  to  the  maalei^ 
"  Why  dost  thou  fear?  thou  earnest  CaesMr!"  and  th^  made 
an  attempt  to  got  out  to  sea ;  hut  the  storm  was  so  furious  thait 
he  was  ol^aged  to  let  them  put  back  again '^. 

At  length  Antonius  put  to  sea,  and  succeeded  in  latMiw^ 
near  Lissus.  Caesar  and  Pompeius,  when  they  heard  of  hb 
arrival,  both  put  their  troops  in  motion,  the  one  to  join,  the 
other  to  attack  him.  Antonius  kept  within  his  entrenchment 
till  Csesar  came  up.  Pompeiua  then  leiired ;  Ceesar  followed 
him,  and  having -offered  Imn  hatde  in  vain,  set  out  for  Djr- 
rhachium.  Pompems  delayed  for  one  day,  and  thai  took  « 
shorter  route  for  the  same  place,  and  oieamped  on  a  hill  naoaied 
Petca  close  to  the  sea,  near  that  town.  As  there  wer^  hills 
at,  a  little  distianee  near  Petra,  Cseaar  raised  fortp  on  than,  pi»^ 
posing  to  circumnrBUate  Pompeius'  camp,  Pompdwis,  to  obl^ 
aim  to  take  in  a  greater  space,  also  formed  a  line  ^  fiwrts,  iii« 
dosing  an  extent  of  fifteen  miles,  so  as.  to  yield  him  fJOffage  lor 
his  cavalry ;  and  he  received  abundant  suffties  by  aea,  wh& 
Cttsar's  men  were  obliged  to  live  chocdfy  on  a  root  named  ckara 
lor  want  of  bread.  But  the  forage  soon  began  to  run  ehort 
with  Poa^ios'  aemy ;  and  as  Caasar  had  ionud  the  atreonu^ 
the  want  of  water  also  was  severely  felt.  At  kagth  Pompeimi 
,made  a  bold  and  jiidi^ons  attack  on  the  enemy's  hnee^  and 
forced  them ;  and  in  the  action  which  enaned  he  gakied  the 
¥ietory«  Caesar  then  leaohed  to  tfansfor  the  war  to  Maof- 
donia,  and  he  set  out  for  that  country,  elosely  fdlowed  hy 
Pompcitts.    AJtef  a  pursuit  of  three  days  Poo^peias  chasigcd 

*  Gaesttr,  wko  wa»  na  botster,  is  silent  ss  to  tins  fiet,  wlrieb  U  so  crei&* 
table  to  bim.    It  is  relaUd  by  Lncaii,  PbUtidv  Appian  and  others. 
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bis  course^  and  taking  a  nearer  route  arrived  the  first  in.  Mai»- 
doBia,  where  he  was  near  surprising  Caesar's  generld  Cn.  Be»- 
ndtius  Calvinus.  Csesar  entered  Thessaly  and  took  the  tiywn 
of  Gomphi  by  assault,  and  then  adyaneed  and  encamped  near 
the  town  of  Metropolis.  Pompeius  entered  Tbessalj  a  few  dajcs 
after,  and  joined  his  father-in-law  Scipio,  who  lay  at  Lariasa ; 
and  the  two  armies  finally  encamped  opposite  each  other  on  the 
e¥er-memofable  plain  of  Fharsalus. 


CHAPTEE  XI.* 


Bottle  of  Pfaavtalla.— Flight  nd  deatli  of  Pempcnn<— ffii  cbaneteTi* 
Cfegar's  Akaumdrian  wbt^p— The  Fmtic  war^— AAun  of  Some^— M«ti»y 
of  Cesar's  legioiis. — ^African  war. — ^Death  of  Cato. — Hm  cbaneter.— 
Cesar's  trimnphs. — ^Refonnatioii  of  the  calendar^-— Second  Spanidi  war. 
— Batde  of  Mniida. — Honoim  bestowed  on  Csanr.'^CieBipiiaey  agaiaat 
hiixk. — Su  death. — His  duusuter. 

The  two  armies  now  lay  in  sight  of  each  other ;  that  of  Pom- 
peius, which  consisted  of  forty-fiye  thousand  infantry  and  seyen 
thousand  cavalry  beside  light  troops,  was  superior  in  number 
but  inferior  in  quahty.  Caesar's  army,  of  twenty-two  thou- 
sand foot  and  one  thousand  cavalry,  was  composed  of  hardy 
TCterans,  used  to  victory  and  confident  in  themselves  and  thenr 
leader. 

The  superior  number  of  their  troops  and  tiieir  late  suc« 
cesses  had  raised  the  confidence  of  the  Pompeian  leaders^  and 
notbins,  we  are  toldf ,  could  exceed  their  insolence ;  they 
contended  with  one  another  for  the  dignities  and  priesthoo<£i 
in  the  state,  and  disposed  of  the  consulate  for  several  years 
to  come.  Scipio,  Lentuhis  Spinther,  and  L.  Domitius  had  ah 
angry  contest  for  the  chief  priesthood  with  which  Ceesar  was 
invested,  for  of  his  defeat  not  a  doubt  was  entertained ;  and 
when  Pompeius  acted  with  caution,  he  was  accused  of  pro- 
tracting the  war  out  of  the  vanity  of  seeing  such  a  number  of 
consulars  and  prsetorians  under  his  command.  Proscriptions 
and  confiscations  were  resolved  on ;  "in  short,"  sAys  Cicero, 

*  Cesar,  Civil  Wars.  Hirtius'  and  others'  Books  of  the  Alexandrian, 
African^  and  Spanish  Wars.  Dion,  xli.  53.-zliv.  Appian,  ii.  56,  to  the  end. 
Veil.  Pat.  iL  52-57.  Suetonius,  Jul.  Cesar.  Flut.  Pompeius,  68-80. 
Cesar,  40>69.  Cato,  55-74.  Brutus,  6-18.  Lucan,  vi.  333.-X.  the  Epi- 
tsmators. 

t  Caesar,  BdL  Civ.  iii.  83. 
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"excepting  Fompeius  himaetf  and  a  few  others  (I  speak  of 
the  principal  leaden),  they  carried  on  the  var  'with  such  a 
spirit  of  rapacioosness,  and  breathed  such  principles  of  cruelty 
in  thrir  conversation,  that  I  eould  not  think  even  of  our  success 
mtbout  honor.  To  this  I  must  add,  that  some  of  our  most 
dignified  men  were  deeply  involved  in  debt ;  and,  in  short, 
there  was  nothing  good  among  them  but  their  canse*." 

Fompeius,  who  was  superstitious  by  nature,  had  been  greatly 
encouraged  by  accounts  of  favourable  signs  in  the  entraib  of 
the  victtiua  and  such  like  sent  him  by  the  haruspices  from 
Rome,  and  he  resolved  to  risk  a  general  eiwagement.  He 
drew  up  his  anny  at  the  foot  of  the  hiD  on  which  he  was  en- 
camped ;  but  Cseaar,  unwilling  to  engage  him  at  a  disadvaa* 
tage,  prepared  to  decamp.  Just,  however,  as  the  order  was 
given,  seeing  that  Fompeius  had  advanced  into  the  plain,  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  made  ready  to  engage.  The  right  wing 
of  the  Pompeiana,  commanded  by  Lentulna,  rested  on  the  river 
Entpeus.  Fompeius  himself,  with  DomitiuH,  commanded  the 
left ;  his  fathei-in-law,  Scipio,  the  centre ;  the  horse  and  l^ht 
troops  were  all  on  the  left.  Cecsar's  right  was  commanded  by 
himself  and  P.  Sulla ;  his  lell  by  M.  Antoniug ;  the  centre  by 
Domitius  Calvinus ;  to  strengthen  his  cavalry,  he  had  mingled 
through  it  some  of  his  most  active  foot-soldiers ;  and  he  placed 
six  cohorts  separate  from  his  line,  to  act  on  occasiou  against 
the  enemy's  horse.  Fompeius  had  directed  hia  men  to  stand 
and  receive  the  enemy's  chaige,  hoping  thus  to  engage  them 
when  out  of  breath  with  running ;  but  the  Ceesarians,  when 
they  found  that  the  enemy  did  not  advance,  halted  of  them- 
selves, and  having  recovered  tbeir  breath,  advanced  in  order 
and  hurled  their  inV'a.  They  then  fell  on  sword  in  hand ;  the 
Fompeians  did  the  same ;  and  while  they  were  engaged,  their 
horse  and  light  troops  having  attacked  and  defeated  Cesar's 
cavalry  were  preparing  to  take  his  infantry  in  flank,  when  he 
miide  the  signal  to  the  six  cohorts,  who  fell  on  and  drove  them 
off  the  field.  It  is  said  that  Ca;sar  had  directed  his  men  to 
KiTti  their  blows  at  the  faces  of  the  horsemen,  and  that  the  young 
Roman  knights  fled  sooner  than  run  the  risk  of  having  their 
bcHiity  epoiTedf.     The  six  cohorts  then  took  the  Pompeian 
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left  vnns  in  the  rear,  while  Csesar  brought  into  action  his  third 
line,  which  had  not  yet  been  engaged.  The  Pompeians  broke, 
and  fled.  Pompeius,  whose  whole  reliance  was  on  his  left 
wing,  now  despairing  of  victory,  retired  to  his  tent  to  await  the 
event  of  the  battle.  But  Caesar  soon  led  his  men  to  the  attack 
of  the  camp,  which  was  carried  after  an  obstinate  resistance  from 
the  cohorts  which  had  been  left  to  gaard  it.  Pompeius,  lay- 
ing aside  his  general's  habit,  mounted  a  horse,  and  left  it  by 
the  Decuman  gate.  Caesar  found  the  tents  of  Lentulus  and 
others  hung  with  ivy,  fresh  turves  cut  for  seats,  tables  covered 
with  plate,  and  all  the  preparations  for  celebrating  a  victory. 
Leaving  some  troops  to  guard  the  two  camps,  he  followed  a 
body  of  the  Pompeians  who  had  fled  to  a  hill,  but  they  aban- 
doned it  and  made  for  Larissa ;  he  however  got  between  them 
and  that  town,  and  finally  forced  them  to  surrender.  His  own 
loss  in  this  battle,  he  tells  us,  was  only  200  men  and  30  cen- 
turions ;  that  of  the  Pompeians  was  15,000,  of  whom  but 
6000  were  soldiers,  the  rest  being  servants  and  the  like  :  up- 
wards of  24,000  were  made  prisoners.  He  granted  life  and 
liberty  to  all ;  and  finding,  it  is  said,  in  Pompeius'  tent  the 
letters  of  several  men  of  rank,  he  imitated  that  general's  own 
conduct  in  Spain,  and  burned  without  reading  them.  L.  Do- 
mitius  had  been  slain  in  the  pursuit :  Labienus  fled  with  the 
Gallic  horse  to  Dyrrhachium,  where  he  found  Cicero  and 
Varro  with  Cato,  who  commanded  there ;  they  passed  over  to 
Corcyra,  and  being  joined  by  the  young  Cn.  Pompeius  and 
other  commanders  of  the  fleet,  held  a  council;  but  as  they 
could  decide  on  nothing,  they  separated,  and  went  diflerent 
ways.  Labienus,  Scipio  and  some  others  sailed  to  Africa  to 
join  Varus  and  king  Juba ;  Cato  and  young  Pompeius  went  in 
quest  of  Pompeius;  Cicero  returned  to  Italy,  intending  to  seek 
tne  victor's  clemency. 

We  must,  now  follow  the  unhappy  Pompeius  Magnus.  He 
rode  with  about  thirty  followeis  to  the  gates  of  Larissa,  but 
would,  not  enter  the  town  leit  the  people  should  incur  the 
anger  of  Csesar.  He  then  went  on  to  the  Yale  of  Tempe,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  PenSus  got  on  board  a  merchantman  which 

ment,  as  it  was  his  rule  (see  above,  p.  424)  to  suppress  any  circumstance 
that  might  not  redound  to  his  credit.  Probably,  however,  Miletfaciemferi 
was  merely  a  general  order  given  to  the  troops.  Freinsheim,  (on  Curtius, 
^.  4, 14.)  quoting  Lucan,  vii.  318, 

"  Ne  cedere  quisqoam 
Hosti  terga  velit," 

k  of  opinion  that  it  was  dictated  by  Ciesar's  humanity,  and  signified— Strike 
none' but  those  who  resist. 

u 
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lie  foand  Ijii^  there;  dience  he  nikd-io  iht  woakh  of  the 
StiTiiidii,  and  hsrii^  obtnned  mne  money  fiom  his  friends  it 
Ampfaipolis,  proeeeded  to  Mytil^ne  in  Lesdioi!,  where  he  had 
left  his  wife  Conidia.  "HMm^  taken  her  and  his  aon  Sextos 
tm  hoard,  and  ocdleeted  a  few  Tessds,  he  ptoctedcd  to  Gihd% 
■mad  thenee  to  Cjprns.  He  had  intinided  going  to  Sjria,  hot 
ihidii^  diat  the  people  of  Antiodi  had  denied  for  Caesar,  he 
pre  up  that  design ;  and  having  gotten  money  feom  the  poh- 
ficans  and  some  priivte  persons,  and  oolketed  aboat  two  thou- 
sand men,  he  made  safl  for  Egrpt. 

It  is  said  that  he  had  eonsmted  with  his  feiends  iriiether  he 
shoold  seek  aielbgewith  the  kingof  the  FardnanSyOrietire  to 
kii^  Jnba  in  Afe&a,  or  repair  to  the  joong  king  of  Egypt^ 
idio(Be  fether  had  been  restored  to  his  throne  thmi^  his  in- 
ihience  some  years  before*.  The  hitter  ooorse  was  decided 
m,  and  he  safled  fer  Pdosiam,  where  the  yoimg  king  (who 
was  at  war  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  &eir  fetfaer  had 
Biadejoint-heir  of  the  throne)  was  lying  with  his  arnr^.  Fom- 
petns  sent  to  reqiiest  Ins  proteetion,  on  aeeoimt  of  his  fiiend- 
)ihq>  for  Ins  feiber.  The  kii^s  ministers^  either  fearing  that 
Pompeios,  by  means  of  die  troops  which  had  been  left  there 
b^  Gabinins,  might  attempt  to  make  himsdf  master  of  the 
kmgdom,  or  despising  his  feUenfortones,  resohedon  his  death. 
Th^  sent  Aehifias,  a  captain  of  the  goard,  with  Srotiniins,  a 
Ibrmer  Boman  oentmion,  and  some  others  in  a  small  boat  to 
invito  him  to  land,  fie  was  requested  to  come  into  the  boat» 
as  the  shore  was  too  oozy  and  sfaaDow  for  a  ship  to  approach  it. 
He  consented,  and  directing  two  centorions  said  hb  feeedman 
Philip  and  aslare  to  follow  mm,  and  harii^  embraced  Comdia, 
he  entered  the  boat,  and  then  taming  nrand  repeated  the 
following  lines  of  Sophocles : 

He  who  unto  a  prinoe's  honte  Tepan, 
Beconwf  las  sbve,  thoagh  he  90  tiiitliertnet. 


*  Ptolemaeos  Atdetes  promised  Caesur  6000  talents  for  lammM  and 
Fmnpeiiis,  for  hmmg  him  acimowleaged  as  king  of  Eg^pt  b^  thraenalB. 
He  was  forced  bjhb  subjects  to  fly  when  he  opprened  tbem  b7  laisiiig  that 
turn.  He  came  to  Rome ;  Pompehis  wished  to  ha?e  the  profitable  task  of 
mtoring  him ;  but  the  laws  and  Sibylline  orades  were  alleged  by  his  op- 
ponents, and  Ptolemsns  being  obliged  to  leave  Rome  for  having  poisoned 
the  ambassadors  sent  thither  by  his  stibjects,  Pompdns  gaye  hin  letters  to 
Oabmins,  the  govemor  of  Syria,  who,  on  being  promised  10,000  talents^  set 
the  laws  and  orades  at  nought,  vnarched  the  troops  out  of  his  proTinee,aBd 
nplaoed  him  on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 

t  "O^it  ^  wp^r^ptufwor  if»mop€^9rm 

K9W0V  *9Tl  do{f\o9,  KJv  Acv^oyMt  ftSk^ 
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They  went  on  some  time  in  Bilence;  at  length  Poinpeiiu, 
turning  to  Septimins»  saidy  "  If  I  mistiike  not,  you  and  i  have 
heen  fellow-soldiers."  SeptimiuB  merely  nodded  assent ;  the 
silence  was  resumed ;  Pompeius  began  to  read  over  what  he 
had  prepared  to  say  to  the  king  in  week.  Meantime  the  boat 
approached  the  shore ;  Comelut  and  hia  friends  saw  several  of 
the  royal  officers  coming  down  to  receiye  Pompeius,  who, 
taking  hold  of  Philip's  arm>  rose  from  his  seat.  As  he  rose 
Septimius  stabbed  him  in  the  back ;  Achillas  and  a  Roman 
named  Salyius  then  struck  him :  Pompeius  drew  his  mantle 
before  his  face,  groaned  and  died  in  silence.  Those  on  ship- 
board gave  a  loud  piercing  cry  of  grief,  and  set  sail  without 
delay,  pursued  by  some  E^ptian  vessels.  The  head  of  Pom- 
peius was  cut  off;  his  trunk  was  thrown  on  the  beach,  where 
nis  faithful  freedman  stayed  by  it,  and  havinff  washed  it  in  the 
sea,  collected  the  wreck  of  a  fishing  boat  and  prepared  a  pyre 
to  burn  it.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  an  old  Roman  who 
had  served  under  Pompeius  came  up,  and  saying  that  the 
honour  of  aiding  at  the  obsequies  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  ge- 
.  nerals  compensated  him  in  some  sort  for  the  evils  of  an  abode 
in  a  foreign  land,  assisted  him  in  his  pions  office. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  his  person  he  was  graceful  and  dig- 
nSed ;  he  spoke  and  wrote  wim  ease  and  perspicuity,  and  was 
always  heard  with  attention  and  respect.  In  private  life  his 
morals  were  remarkably  pure,  unstained  by  the  excesses  which 
disgraced  Caesar  and  so  many  others  at  tluit  time ;  of  the  ami- 
ability of  his  character  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  the 
.  fact  of  his  having  gained  the  entire  and  devoted  affection  of 
two  such  women  as  Julia  and  Gometia,  both  so  many  years 
younger  than  himsdf.  The  public  character  of  Pompeius  is 
far  less  laudable :  his  vanity  was  unbounded ;  his  love  of  sway 
was  inordinate  :  he  could  not  brook  a  rival ;  he  would,  how- 
ever, be  the  freely  chosen  head  of  the  republic,  and  in  such 
case  would  have  respected  and  maintained  the  laws.  Not  suc- 
ceeding in  this  course,  he  was  led  to  the  commission  of  several 
illegal  acts,  and  he  formed  that  fatal  coalition  with  Caesar,  for 
whom  neitlier  as  a  statesman  nor  as  a  general  was  he  a  match, 
and  who,  durine  their  union,  always  exerted  over  hiqi  the 
power  of  a  superior  mind,  and  that  mostly  for  evil.  Pompeius 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  cruelty ;  yet  Cicero  feared,  and 
with  reason,  that  his  victory  would  have  been  more  sanguinary 
than  that  of  Caesar ;  for  though  his  natural  humanity  might 

u2 
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have  kept  bim  from  imitating  Sulla  as  he  threatened,  he  had 
not  Caesar's  enerey  to  restrain  the  yiolence  of  his  followers. 
C«8ar  we  must  aUow  was  hetter  fitted  for  empire ;  Pompeius 
was  by  far  the  better  man. 

Cuesar,  on  learning  that  Pompeius  was  gone  to  Egypt,  made 
all  the  speed  he  could  to  overtake  him,  and  thus  end  the  war. 
He  arriyed  at  Alexandria  with  only  two  legions  (3200  men) 
and  800  horse;  the  bead  and  ring  of  Pompeius  were  pre- 
sented to  him  ;  he  shed  some  tears  (counterfeit,  we  may  well 
suspect)  oyer  them,  and  caused  the  head  to  be  burnt  with 
costly  spices.     He  then  set  about  regulating  the  affairs   of 
Egypt,  and  he  summoned  Ptolemeeus  and  his  sister  before  him  *• 
The  superior  influence  of  Cleopatra  was  soon  apparent,  and 
Pothinus,  the  young  king's  minister,  seeing  the  small  number 
of  the  Roman  troops,  sent  to  desire  Achillas  to  advance  with 
the  army  from  Pelusium.     This  army  consisted  of  eighteen 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  all  good  troops,  several 
of  them  being  Romans  left  by  Gabinius,  and  Csesar  found  it 
necessary  to  act  on  the  defensive.     Achillas  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  town  except  the  port  which  Ceesar  had  for- 
tified, and  for  the  possession  of  which  a  great  struggle  was 
made,  as  with  the  shipping  there  the  blockade  of  the  part  held 
by  Csesar  miffht  be  made  complete.    Csesar  however  succeeded 
in  burning  all  the  ships  in  it;  imfortunately  the  flames  ex- 
tended, and  the  magmficent  Ubrary  of  the  kings  was  nearly 
all  consumed.     He  then  secured  the  island  of  Pharos  at  the 
mouth  of  the  port,  and  the  mole  leading  to  it.  -  The  eunuch 
GanymMes,  the  successor  of  Achillas,  who  had  been  mur- 
dered, then  mixed  sea^water  with  that  of  the  Nile  in  the  aque- 
ducts which  supplied  Csesar's  quarters ;  but  this  evil  he  ob- 
Tiated  by  sinking  wells.    In  a  naval  action  in  the  port,  Caesar, 
with  only  a  few  ships,  gained  the  advantage;  but  in  an  attempt 
to  retake  the  mole  and  island,  which  the  Alexandrians  had 
recovered,  he  lost  about  eight  hundred  men  and  some  ships, 
and  he  had  to  throw  himself  into  the  water  and  swim  to  a 
merchantman  for  safetyf . 

The  Alexandrians  now  sent  to  demand  their  king,  who  was 
in  his  hands,  and  Caesar,  seeing  no  use  in  detaining  him,  let 

*  It  18  said,  that  to  escape  her  brother's  troops  Cleopatra  had  herself 
wrapped  up  in  a  bale  of  bedclothes  and  thus  conveyed  into  Alexandria. 

f  He  hdd,  it  is  said,  on  this  occasion  his  papers  with  one  hand  over  the 
water  to  save  them  from  being  wetted.  It  is  rather  strange  that  he  sbonid 
iave  had  papers  in  his  hand,  or  even  about  him,  in  such  a  hot  engagement. 
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him  go,  and  the  war  was  then  renewed  more  fiercely  than  erer* 
Meantime  Mithridates,  an  officer  whom  Caesar  had  directed  to 
ley  V  troops  in  S3rria,  was  advancing  with  a  large  army  to  relieve 
him,  but  as  he  had  to  go  round  the  Delta,  the  young  king 
despatched  a  part  of  his  army  to  oppose  him.  These  troops 
however  were  defeated ;  the  king  hastened  with  the  rest  of  his 
army  to  their  aid,  and  Csesar  at  the  same  time  joined  Mithri^ 
dates.  He  now  resolved  to  try  to  terminate  the  war  by  an 
attack  on  the  Eg3rptian  camp,  which  was  on  an  eminence  over 
the  Nile,  one  of  its  sides  being  defended  by  the  steepness  of 
the  ground,  the  other  by  a  morass.  While  the  attack  was 
carried  on  in  the  front  of  the  camp,  some  cohorts  climbed  up 
the  steep  of  the  hill  and  fell  on  the  enemy's  rear.  The  Egyp* 
tians  fled  on  all  sides,  mostly  to  the  Nile,  and  the  king  in 
endeavonrins  to  escape  was  drowned  in  the  river.  Csesar  re- 
turned to  Alexandria,  whose  inhabitants  came  forth  preceded 
by  their  priests  to  implore  his  mercy.  .  He  gave  the  crown  to 
Cleopatra  and  her  younger  brother,  leaving  them  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops  to  protect  them,  and  then  set  out  for  Syria. 
Afler  his  departure  Cleopatra  was  dehvered  of  a  son,  who  was 
said  to  be  his,  and  was  named  Caesarion. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithri- 
dates  the  Great,  resolved  to  seize  the  occasion  of  recovering  his 
paternal  dominions.  He  speedily  regained  Pontus,  and  then 
overran  Lesser  Armenia  and  Cappadocia.  Deiotarus,  the  king 
of  the  former,  applied  for  aid  to  Cn.  Domitius,  who  commanded 
for  Caesar  in  Asia ;  and  after  some  fruitless  attempts  at  nego- 
tiation, Domitius  collected  what  troops  he  could,  and  advancing 
to  Nicopolis  gave  Phamaces  battle,  but  was  defeated  and  forced 
to  retire.  Caesar  was  meantime  (705)  hastening  from  Egypt ; 
for  though  he  had  learned  that  things  were  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion at  Rome,  he  resolved  not  to  quit  Asia  till  he  should 
have  reduced  it  to  peace.  Though  his  force  was  small  he 
decided  on  giving  battle  without  delay,  and  he  advanced  to 
within  five  miles  of  Phamaces'  camp,  which  was  on  a  hill,  and 
commenced  fortifying  another  hill  in  its  vicinity.  Phamaces, 
relying  on  the  number  of  his  troops,  and  recollecting  that  it 
was  in  that  very  place  his  father  had  defeated  Triarius,  crossed 
the  valley,  and  leading  his  army  up  the  hill  attacked  the  Roman 
troops.  The  battle  was  long  and  dubious ;  at  length  the  right 
whig  of  the  Romans  was  victorious,  the  centre  and  left  were 
soon  equally  successful ;  the  enemy  was  driven  down  the  hill 
and  pursued  to  liis  camp,  which  was  speedily  taken ;  Phamaces 
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himself  escaped,  but  nearly  his  whole  anny  was  slain  or  taken. 
•*  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered"  (Feniy  mdij  met),  were  the  tenaa 
in' which  Caesar  wrote  to  announce  this  victory,  which  ended  the 
Pontic  war. 

Haying  regulated  the  affairs  of  Asia,  Gcesar  set  out  iixt 
Italy :  at  Brundisium  he  was  met  by  Cicero,  whom  he  receiyed 
very  kindly ;  he  then  went  on  to  Rome,  which  he  found  in  a 
stiite  of  distraction.  For  Caesar,  having  been  created  a  second 
time  dictator  after  the  battle  of  Pharsidia,  had  sent  M.  Anto- 
nius,  his  master  of  the  horse,  to  govern  Italy  in  his  absence ; 
and  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  another  of  his  Mends,  being  made 
one  of  the  tribunes,  had  revived  the  laws  of  Coelius  for  thti 
abolition  of  debts  and  rents.  Antonius,  who,  like  Dolabella, 
was  immersed  in  debt,  was  at  first  willing  to  support  him,  but 
he  finally  sided  with  the  senate  and  two  of  the  other  tribunes 
in  opposing  him.  The  people  were  of  course  for  Dolabella, 
and  such  conflicts  took  place,  ^during  an  absence  of  Antonius, 
between  debtors  and  creditors,  that  the  Vestals  found  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  sacred  things  to  a  place  of  safety.  When 
Antonius  returned  the  senate  gave  him  the  usual  charge  to 
see  that  the  state  suffered  no  injury.  Dolabella,  on  the  day 
of  proposing  his  laws,  had  the  r  orum  barricadoed,  and  even 
wooden  towers  erected  to  keep  off  all  opponents ;  but  Antonius 
came  down  with  soldiers  from  the  Capitol,,  broke  the  tables  of 
the  laws,  and  seizing  some  of  the  more  turbulent,  flung  them 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  When  Csesar  arrived  he  took 
no  notice  of  what  had  occurred ;  but  he  steadily  revised  the 
abolition  of  debts.  To  gratify  his  friends  he  let  them  have 
good  bargains  at  the  sales  of  the  properties  of  Pompeius  and 
others  which  he  confiscated ;  he  increased  the  number  of 
priesthoods  and  praetorships,  and  placed  several  of  his  oflicers 
m  the  senate*.  Having  had  himself  and  his  master  of  the 
horse,  M.  Lepidus  (for  he  continued  to  be  dictator),  chosen 
consuls  for  the  following  year,  he  was  preparing  to  pass  over 
to  Africa,  when  a  mutiny  broke  out  among  his  veteran  lemons, 
who  were  disappointed  at  not  bavins  yet  gotten  the  rewards 
that  had  been  promised  them.  It  began  with  his  favourite 
tenth  legion.  U.  Sallustius  (the  historian),  whom  he  sent  to 
assure  them  that  when  the  war  was  ended  they  should  have 
1000  denars  a  man,  beside  the  lands  and  money  already  doe 
to  them,  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life.     They  marched  from 

.  *  The  far  larger  part  of  the  senate  consisted  of  those  whom  he  had  placed 
&  it.     Cic.  Div.  ii.  9. 
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C«ii|Nuua  to  Borne,  plimderiiig  and  nttrdeiing  on  their  way, 
imdeaBaeaod  posted  themflelres  on  the  Field  of  Mars.  GeesaTf 
in  spite  of  his  Mends,  went  out,  and  mounting  his  tribunal, 
demanded  what  had  brou^t  than  thither  and  what  they 
wanted?  They  were  disoonoorted,  and  merely  said  that  th^ 
had  hoped  he  would  give  them  their  discharge  in  eonseqnence 
of  their  wounds  and  lei^th  of  sendee,  "  I  give  it  you,'*  said 
he,  and  then  added,  "  and  when  I  hare  triumphed  with  other 
soldiers  I  will  still  keep  my  word  with  you.*'  He  was  retiring ; 
his  officers  stopped  him,  and  be^^  him  to  be  less  severe,  and 
to  speak  to  them  again.  He  addressed  them,  commencing 
with  Quintet!  and  not  as  usual  Commilitones/  this  totally* 
overcame  them ;  they  cried  out  that  they  were  his  soldiers, 
and  would  follow  him  to  Africa  or  anywhere  else  if  he  would 
not  cast  them  off ;  he  then  pimioned  tnem,  and  passed  over  at 
their  head  to  Sicily,  though  it  was  now  far  in  the  winter. 

The  Pompeians,  aided  by  king  Juba,  were  at  this  time  in 
mat  force  in  AfrioEi.  Cato,  having  met  Pompeius'  ships,  widi 
Comeha  and  Sex.  Pompeius  at  Cyrene,  landed  all  his  troops 
there,  and  marching  them  overland  to  the  African  province 
joined  Sdpio  and  the  other  leaders.  The  chief  command  was 
given  to  Scipio  as  being  a  consular,  and  Cato  took  the  govern- 
ment of  the  tovm  of  Utica. 

Caesar,  having  assembled  six  legions  in  Sicily,  set  sail  from 
lilybseum  with  a  part  of  them  (about  three  thousand  men) 
and  landed  near  AdmmStum.  Being  frustrated  in  his  attempt 
to  take  that  town,  he  proceeded  to  another  named  Ruspina, 
which  he  reached  on  the  1st  of  January  (706) ;  he  thence  ad- 
vanced to  LeptiB,  but  he  soon  returned  in  order  to  go  and  look 
after  his  fleet,  which  had  steered  by  mistake  for  Utica.  Ha«' 
ving  been  joined  by  the  troops  on  board  the  fleet  he  encamped 
at  Ruspina,  and  some  days  after  engaged  a  numerous  army, 
diiefly  Numidians,  commanded  by  Lalnenus.  The  batUe 
lasted  from  before  mid-day  to  sunset,  and  the  advantage  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Pompeian  general.  As  Scipio  and  Juba 
were  said  to  be  approaching  with  eight  lemons  and  three 
thousand  horse,  Cassar  fortified  his  camp  vnth  the  greatest- 
care,  and  sent  to  Sicily  and  elsewhere  for  supplies.  When 
Scipio  came  he  offered  battle  repeatedly ;  but  Cesar,  taught 
by  the  experience  of  the  late  action,  steadily  refused  to  fight ; 
endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  gain  over  Scipio' s  troops 
uid  the  people  of  the  country,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  had 
some  success.  After  some  time  he  found  himself  strong  enouglr. 
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to  offer  iMtttle ;  but  Scipio  had  now  prudently  resolved  to  pro* 
tract  the  war.  Caesar  then  decamped  at  nudnight,  and  went 
and  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Thapsus.  Scipio  and  Juba  foU 
lowed  him  thither^  and  forming  two  camps  about  eight  miles 
from  his,  attempted  to  throw  succours  into  the  town ;  failing 
in  this  they  resolved  to  give  him  battle,  though  Cato,  it  is  said^ 
strongly  advised  against  it.  Scipio  moved  down  to  the  seaside, 
and  having  thrown  up  some  intrenchments,  drew  his  army  out 
before  them  vnth  his  elephants  on  the  wings.  Caesar  also  drew 
out  his  nine  legions.  While  he  was  hesitating  whether  to  attack 
or  not,  a  trumpeter  sounded  on  the  right  wing ;  the  troops  then 
charged  in  spite  of  their  officers :  the  elephants,  not  being  well- 
trained,  turned  on  their  own  men  when  assailed  by  the  nussiles, 
and  rushed  into  the  camp.  Scipio's  troops  broke  and  fled  to 
their  former  camp,  and  then  to  that  of  Juba ;  but  this  also 
being  forced  they  retired  to  a  hill,  whither  they  were  pursued 
and  slaughtered  by  Caesar's  veterans.  Ten  thousand  was  the 
number  of  the  shun ;  the  loss  of  the  victors  did  not  exceed 
fifty  men,  Caesar  then,  leaving  three  legions  to  blockade 
Thapsus,  and  sending  two  against  a  tovni  named  Tisdra,  ad- 
vanced with  the  remainder  toward  Utica. 

Cato,  who  commanded  in  this  town,  had  formed  a  council 
of  three  hundred  of  the  Roman  traders  who  resided  in  it. 
When  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Thapsus  arrived,  he  assembled 
his  council  and  tried  to  animate  them ;  but  finding  them  in- 
cUned  to  have  recourse  to  Caesar's  clemency,  he  gave  up  all 
hopes  of  defending  the  town,  and  sent  word  to  that  effect  to 
Scipio  and  Juba,  who  were  now  in  the  neighbourhood.  Soon 
after  the  cavalry  which  had  fled  from  Thapsus  arrived ;  Cato 
went  out  to  try  and  engage  them  to  stay,  but  while  he  was 
away  the  three  hundred  met  and  determined  on  a  surrender ; 
when  he  heard  of  this  he  prevailed  on  the  cavalry  to  stop  for 
one  day,  and  he  put  the  gates  and  citadel  into  their  hands ; 
his  object  being  to  gain  time  to  send  away  the  Roman  se- 
nators and  others  by  sea.  Having  closed  all  the  gates  but  one 
leading  to  the  port,  he  got  ships  and  everything  ready  for  those 
who  were  to  depart.  Meantime  the  cavalry  had  begun  to  plun- 
der ;  but  he  went  to  them,  and  by  giving  them  money  prevailed 
on  them  to  leave  the  town ;  he  then  went  down  to  the  port  to  see 
his  friends  off.  He  afterwards  arranged  his  accounts,  and  com- 
mended his  children  to  his  quaestor  L.  Caesar.  In  the  eveniuj^ 
he  bathed  and  supped  as  usual  with  his  friends,  discussing  phi- 
losophical questions ;  and  having  walked  after  supper  he  re* 
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tired  to  his  room^  where  it  is  said  he  read  over  Plato's  dialogue 
named  Pheedo,  which  treats  of  a  future  state  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  it  is  added  slept  soundly.  Toward  morn- 
ing he  stabhed  himself  with  his  sword :  the  sound  of  his  fall 
being  heard,  his  friends  ran  to  the  room,  and  his  surgeon  went 
to  bind  up  the  wound ;  but  he  thrust  him  from  him,  tore  it 
open,  and  instantly  expired. 

Thus  died  M.  Porcras  Cato,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  a  man  possessed  of  many  noble  and  estimable  qualities, 
but  joined  with  some  defects,  among  which  his  vanity  and  his 
obstinacy  were  conspicuous.  He  was  certainly  patnotic,  and 
was  for  maintaining  the  constitution ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
if  personal  hatred  to  Caesar  was  not  the  secret  source  of  many 
of  his  apparently  most  patriotic  actiogis.  His  politics  were  of 
too  Utopian  a  cast  ever  to  be  really  useful ;  for  such  is  our 
nature,  that  the  politician  must  know  how  to  yield  to  circum- 
stances if  he  would  do  good.  We  may  thererore  admire,  but 
should  never  think  of  imitating,  the  character  of  Cato*. 

Ceesar  soon  arrived  at  Utica,  where  he  granted  their  lives 
to  L.  Ceesar  and  the  other  Romans  i  as  for  the  three  hundred, 
he  said  he  would  content  himself  with  confiscating  their  pro- 
perties for  their  crime  in  supptying  Varus  and  Scipio  with 
money ;  he  however  let  them  off  for  a  sum  of  two  hundred 
millions  of  sesterces,  to  be  paid  in  the  course  of  six  years  to  the 
republic — that  is,  to  himself. 

King  Juba  had  set  out  with  Petreius  for  his  town  of  Zama ; 
but  he  found  the  gates  closed  against  him,  and  he  and  his  com- 
panion, seeing  no  hopes,  agreed  to  kill  one  another ;  Petreius 
died  at  once,  Juba  was  obliged  to  employ  the  hand  of  a  slave. 
Afranius  and  Faustus  Sulla  were  met  and  made  prisoners  iii 
Mauritania,  as  they  were  making  for  Spain  with  the  cavalry 
from  Utica,  by  P.  Sitiusf,  an  Italian  condottiere  who  had  de- 
clared for  Csesar,  to  whom  he  sent  them,  and  by  whose  soldiers, 
probably  with  his  knowledge  and  consent,  they  and  L.  Csesar 
were  put  to  death.  Scipio  on  his  way  to  Spam  being  obliged 
to  put  into  the  port  of  Hippo,  where  Sitius*  freebooting  squa- 
dron lay,  was  attacked  by  it.  Having  seen  most  of  his  vessels 
sink,  he  stabbed  himseU^  and  when  one  of  Sitius'  soldiers  on 

*  See  Seneca,  Epist.  11. 

t  Sitius  was  a  native  of  Nuceria.  Sail.  Cat.  21.  Fearing  the  effects  oft 
prosecution  at  Rome,  he  fled  to  Spain  and  thence  to  Africa,  where  he  hired 
out  his  own  services  and  those  of  a  body  of  men  whom  he  had  collected,  to 
the  princes  of  the  country  in  their  wars.    Appian,  BelL  Ciy.  iv.  54. 
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boarding  asked  where  was  the  general,  he  calmly  re;^ed,  "The 
general  is  safe."  Caesar  went  from  Utica  to  Zama,  wh^e  he 
sold  the  property  of  king  Juba  and  seized  that  of  the  Romsois . 
who  resided  there.  He  converted  the  kingdom  into  a  proyince, 
giving  Girta  to  Sitius.  '  On  his  return  to  Utica  he  seized  and 
sold  the  property  of  all  who  had  been  centurions  under  Juba 
and  Petreius,  and  he  fined  all  the  towns  in  proportion  to  their 
means :  he,  however^  did  not  allow  his  solders  to  pillage  any 
of  them.  He  then  set  sail  homewards,  leaving  G.  Sallustius  as 
proconsul  to  govern  the  new  province  of  Numidia,  by  whom 
we  are  told  it  was  plundered  in  a  merciless  manner*. 

On  Gaesar^s  arrival  in  Rome  honours  of  every  kind  were  de- 
creed to  him  by  his  obsequious  senate.  They  had  already  de- 
creed a  suppHcation  of  forty  days  for  his-  African  victory ;  that 
he  should  be  dictator  for  ten  yeanf,  inspector  of  morals  for 
three ;  that  his  chariot  should  be  placed  on  the  Gapitol  oppo- 
site the  statue  of  Jupiter,  and  his  statue  standing  on  a  brazen 
figure  of  the  world  with  the  inscription,  *'  Gaesar  the  semigod." 
Having  addressed  the  senate  and  the  people,  and  assured  them 
of  his  clemency  and  regard  for  the  republic,  he  prepared  to 
celebrate  his  triumphs  for  his  various  conquests ;  and  in  one 
month  he  triumphed  four  times,  the  first  triumph  being  for 
Gaul,  the  sec(md  for  Ptolemseus  of  Egypt,  the  third  for  Phar- 
naces  of  Pontus,  and  the  fourth  for  Juba  of  Num^ia.  The 
first  was  the  most  splendid ;  but  as  the  procession  went  along 
the  Velabrum  the  axle  of  the  triumphal  car  broke,  and  he  wa£» 
obliged  to  mount  another,  which  caused  much  delay.  When  he 
at  length  reached  the  Gapitol,  he  went  up  the  steps  of  the 
temple  on  his  knees.  In  the  second  triumph  were  seen  pictures 
of  the  deaths  of  Pothinu9  and  Achillas,  and  the  Pharos  on  fire ; 
the  third  displayed  a  tablet  with  Vent,  vidi,  vici  1  on  it.  The 
money  borne  in  triumph  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  65,000 
talents,  and  the  gold  crowns  to  have  been  2822  in  number,  and 
to  have  weighed  2414  pounds.  He  feasted  the  people  at 
22,000  tables  placed  in  the  streets ;  and  to  150,000  citizens  he 
gave  ten  pecks  of  com,  ten  pounds  of  oil,  and  400  sesterces 
apiece.  As  he  was  returning  home  from  the  banquet,  lights 
were  borne  on  each  side  of  him  by  forty  elephants.  He  then 
dedicated  a  forum  and  a  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix  which  he  had 
built,  on  which  occasion  he  entertained  the  people  with  public 

*  Dion,  xliii.  9.  He  was  prosecuted  for  extortion  the  next  year,  baft 
CsMar  saved  him ;  hence  his  apologists  say  that  it  was  for  Caesar,  not  for 
liimself,  that  he  bad  pillaged  the  province :  see  the  Life  in  our  edidon  of  Us 
works.' 
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games  of  all  kinds,  sham-battles,  huntiDg  of  wild  beasts,  horae*' 
and  chariot-races,  the  Trojan  game,  etc.  To  reward  1^  yete- 
rans  he  gave  them  each  24,000  sesterces,  double  the  sum  to 
the  centurions,  the  quadruple  to  the  tribunes ;  and  he  assigned 
them  lands,  but  not  in  continuous  tracts,  in  order  that  presents 
possessors  might  not  be  dkturbed ;  or  perhaps  rather  that  the 
new  colonists  might  not,  from  a  consciousness  of  their  numbeni 
and  strength,  be  disposed  to  insurrection. 

Csesar  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  legii^tion.  He  confined 
the  judicial  power  to  the  senators  and  knights ;  he  reduced  by 
a  census  the  number  of  citizens  who  receiyed  com  by  about 
one  half;  he  sent  eighty  thousand  citizens  away  as  colonists ; 
he  enacted  that  no  freeman  under  twoaty  or  oyer  forty  years 
of  age  should  be  more  than  three  years  out  of  Italy,  and  no 
senator's  son  at  all  unless  in  the  retinue  of  a  magistrate ;  that 
all  graziers  on  the  pubtic  lands  should  not  haye  less  than  a 
third  of  their  shepherds  freemen.  He  granted  the  freedom  of 
the  city  to  all  physicians  and  pr<^essors  of  the  Uberal  arts ;  he 
made  or  renewed  yarkms  sumptuary  laws ;  and  he  encouraged 
marriage,  and  gaye  rewards  to  those  who  had  many  duldren. 

As  a  means  of  securing  his  power,  he  abolished  all  the  clubs 
and  other  societies  except  the  anciait  guilds;  for  howeyer 
usefril  they  might  haye  formerly  proyed  in  forwarding  his  own 
yiews,  he  knew  them  to  be  totally  incompatible  with  all  regu- 
lar goyemment.  Judging  also  by  his  own  experience  he  en- 
acted that  no  praetor  shomd  hold  a  proyince  for  more  than  one 
year,  no  consid  for  more  than  two.  He  frurther  reserVed  to 
himself  the  appointment  of  one  half  of  those  who  were  to  be 
elected  to  offices  in  the  state,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  elec- 
tions he  always  notified  to  the  people  whom  he  would  haye 
chosen  for  the  remaining  places*. 

It  was  at  this  time  also  that  Ceesar  made  his  celebrated  re- 
formation of  the  calendar.  The  Roman  year  had  been  the 
lunar  one  of  354  days,  and  it  was  kept  in  accordance  with  the 
solar  year  by  intercalating  months  in  eyery  second  and  fourth 
year.  The  pontiff  were  charged  with  this  office;  but  they 
exercised  it,  it  is  said,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  from  motires 
of  partiality,  and  the  year  was  now  more  than  two  months 
in  arrear.  Ceesar  therefore  added  67  days  between  Noyember 
uid  December  of  this  year,  which  with  the  intercalary  month 

*  The  following  was  the  form  of  his  cmg^d^ilvre :  Caesar,  dictator,  Uli 
tiibai :  Commendo  tibi  ilium  et  ilium,  ut  yestro  suffragio  suam  dignitatem 
teneant."    Snet.  JuU  Cses.  41.    Dion,  xliii.  51. 
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of  23  days  made  an  entire  addition  of  90  days ;  and  he  di- 
Tided  the  year  into  months  of  30  and  31  days,  directing  a  day 
to  be  intercalated  every  fourth  year,  to  keep  it  even  with  the 
course  of  the  sun.  His  agent  in  this  change  was  an  Alexan* 
drian  named  Sosieenes.  ' 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  Caesar  was  ohlij^d  to  return  to 
Spain,  where  the  sons  of  rompeius  with  Labienus  and  Varus 
had  collected  a  force  of  eleven  legions,  and  had  driven  Tre- 
bonius,  who  commanded  there-,  out  of  Bsetica.  In  twenty- 
seven  days  he  travelled  from  Rome  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Corduba,  and  after  various  movements  the  two  armies  met 
(Mar.  1 7th,  707)  on  the  plain  of  Munda.  Cn.  Pompeius,  who 
commanded  in  chief,  had  the  advantage  in  position  and  num- 
bers, and  he  was  so  near  gaining  the  victory,  that  Caesar,  it  i& 
said,  was  about  to  put  an  end  to  himself.  He  alighted  from 
his  horse,  took  a  shield,  and  advancing  before  his  men  declared 
that  he  would  never  retire.  This  action  excited  them  to  re- 
newed exertions;  and  just  then  a  Moorish  prince  in  Caesar's 
army  having  fallen  on  Pompeius'  camp,  Labienus  sent  five 
cohorts  to  protect  it;  Caesar  cried  aloud  that  the  enemy  was 
flying ;  this  roused  the  courage  of  one  side  and  excited  the 
fears  of  the  other,  and  after  a  severe  contest  victory  remained 
with  Caesar.  Labienus,  Varus,  and  33,000  men  la^  slain  on 
the  side  of  Pompeius ;  the  victors,  according  to  then:  own  ac- 
counts, had  one  thousand  killed  and  half  that  number  wounded. 
Caesar  declared  that  in  his  other  battles  he  had  fought  for  vic- 
tory, in  this  for  his  very  existence :  it  was  the  last  conflict  of  the 
Civil  War.  Cn.  Pompeius  fled  to  Carteia,  where  his  fleet  lay  ; 
but  finding  the  people  inclined  to  Caesar,  he  put  to  sea  with 
thirty  ships.  C.  Didius,  who  commanded  Caesar's  fleet  at 
Gades,  pursued  him,  and  when  he  was  obliged  to  land  for 
water  attacked  and  burned  several  of  his  ships.  Pompeius, 
who  was  wounded,  fled  from  one  place  to  another;  andheing 
found  in  a  cavern  in  which  he  had  taken  shelter,  he  was  put 
to  death,  and  his  head,  Uke  his  father's,  brought  to  Caesar. 
Sex.  Pompeius,  who  commanded  in  Corduba,  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Celtiberia.  Munda  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  three 
weeks;  Corduba,  Hispalis  (Seville),  Gades  and  the  other 
towns  opened  their  sates.  Caesar  in  order  to  raise  money 
heavily  fined  some  places,  sold  privileges  to  others,  a^d  even 
plundered  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Gades ;  and  having  thus 
collected  all  the  money  he  could,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Bome,  leaving  C.  Asinius  Pollio  as  propraetor  in  Ulterior  Spain, 
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Ceesar  celebrated  his  triumph  on  the  1st  of  October,  but 
though  a  magnificent  it  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  the  people, 
who  regarded  it  as  a  triumph  over  themseYves.  The  senate 
however  was  never  weary  of  heaping  honours  on  him.  He  was 
made  a  perpetual  dictator  and  mspector  of  morals,  given  the 
pr€Bnamen  of  Imperator,  and  the  cognomen  of  Father  of  his 
Country ;  his  statue  was  placed  among  those  of  the  kings  on 
the  Capitol  and  in  all  the  temples  and  towns ;  it  was  carried 
with  those  of  the  gods  at  the  Circensian  games,  and  there  was 
a  pulvinar,  or  state-couch,  for  it  as  for  theirs ;  he  had  a  fla- 
men  and  Luperci,  like  Quirinus,  and  the  month  Quintilis  was 
named  Jutius  after  him.  He  was  allowed  to  wear  a  laurel 
crown  constantly,  to  have  a  golden  seat  in  the  senate-house 
and  Forum,  etc.  Friends  and  enemies  concurred  in  lavishing 
these  honours  on  him,  the  former  out  of  zeal,  the  latter  it  is 
said  in  the  hope  of  making  him  incur  the  hatred  of  the  people. 

Insatiate  of  fame  and  impatient  of  repose,  Ceesar  had  already 
resolved  on  a  war  with  the  Parthians,  and  he  now  sent  his  le- 
gions before  him  into  Macedonia.  Meantime  he  was  forming 
various  magnificent  projects  for  his  own  glory  and  the  benefit 
of  the  peo^e.  He  proposed  to  rebuild  Carthage  and  Corinth 
and  several  Italian  towns,  to  cut  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
to  drain  the  Pomptine  marshes,  to  let  ofiP  the  Fudne  lake,  to 
dig  a  new  bed  for  the  Tiber"*",  to  form  a  large  port  at  Ostia,  and 
to  construct  a  causeway  over  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic. 
He  employed  the  learned  Varro  to  collect  books  for  a  public 
library,  ,and  he  purposed  reducing  the  mass  of  the  Roman  laws 
to  a  moderate  compass. 

It  was  thus  that  Caesar  meditated  improving  the  empire  which 
he  had  acquired  by  his  sword;  he  moreover  proclaimed  an 
amnesty,  replaced  the  statues  of  Sulla  and  Pompeius  which  had 
been  thrown  dovm,  and  dismissing  his  guards  went  attended 
only  by  lictors.  But,  in  the  intoxication  of  power  he  did  not 
sufficiently  spare  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  those  over 
whom  he  ruled.  He  introduced  Gauls  into  the  senate,  he-set 
his  slaves  over  the  mint  and  the  revenue,  he  did  as  he  pleased 
vdth  all  the  high  offices ;  he  would  use  such  language  as  this : — 
"  There  is  no  republic ;  Sulla  was  an  idiot  to  lay  down  the 

*  It  was  hU  plan  to  make  the  river  run  dose  to  the  Janiculan  in  a  straight 
'  line,  instead  of  its  actual  meandering  course  firom  the  Mulrian  bridge  down* 
wards,  and  thus  protect  the  city  from  inundations.  The  Campus  Martios 
was  then  to  he  employed  as  bmlding-eround,  and  the  land  between  it  and 
the  new  course  of  the  Tiber  to  be  the  place  of  exercise  for  the  Boman 
youth.    Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  33. 
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dictatoTsliip ;  men  afaonld  speak  mare  respectfully  to  me,  and 
consider  my  word  to  be  law."  When  the  whole  senate  waited 
oa  him  one  day  with  a  decree  in  his  honoor,  he  did  not  even 
deign  to  rise  from  his  seat  to  receive  them.  Finally,  like  Crom- 
weS,  not  content  with  the  solid  power  of  a  king,  he  longed,  it 
is  said,  for  the  empty  title,  and  Yarious  modes  of  feeling  the 
pulse  of  the  people  on  this  subject  were  employed.  As  he  was 
returning  (708)  from  keeping  the  Latin  holydays  on  the  Alban 
Moont  some  voices  in  the  crowd  called  hm  King,  and  some 
one  placed  a  diadem  and  a  crown  of  laurel  on  one  of  his  statues. 
Seeing  that  the  people  was  not  pleased,  he  replied,  '*  I  am 
Ciesar,  not  king ;"  but  he  deprived  of  their  office  two  of  the 
tribunes  when  they  imprisoned  the  man  who  had  crowned  his 
statues.  A  few  dajrs  after,  on  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia 
(Feb.  15),  Antonius,  then  his  colleague  in  the  consulate  and 
one  of  the  new  Luperd,  ran  up  to  him  as  he  was  seated  in 
state  on  the  Bostra  and  placed  a  diadem  on  his  head ;  a  few 
hired  voices  applauded :  Ceesar  rejected  it,  and  a  genend  shout 
of  approbation  ensued ;  the  offer  was  repeated  with  the  same 
effect.  Gflesar  then  rose  desiring  the  diadem  to  be  placed  on 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  as  the  only  king  of  the  Romans.  It  was 
also  rumoured  that  it  was  found  in  the  Sibylline  books  that 
the  Parthians  could  only  be  conquered  by  a  king,  and  that 
therefore  L.  Ck>tta,  one  of  the  keepers  of  them,  was  to  propose 
that  CiBsar  should  bear  the  regal  title  out  of  Italy. 

But  at  this  very  time  there  was  a  conq>iracy  formed  to  de- 
prive CflBsar  of  life  and  empire.  The  members  of  it  were 
m  general  his  own  adherents,  others  those  who  had  fought 
gainst  him,  to  whom  he  had  given  their  lives,  and  even  pro- 
moted them  to  honours.  Among  the  latter  were  C.  Cassius 
Longinus  and  M.  Junius  Brutus.  Of  these,  Cassius  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  been  Crassus*  dusestor  in  the  Parthian  war ;  he  had 
commanded  a  division  of  Pompeius'  fleet,  and  meeting  Csesar 
on  his  way  to  £{^t  had  been  pardoned  by  him,  and  he  was 
now  one  of  the  city-prsetors.  He  was  a  man  of  very  consider 
able  talent,  but  of  a  harsh  and  stem  temper.  Brutus  was  the 
nephew  of  Cato,  to  whose  daughter  he  was  now  married,  ha- 
ving divorced  his  former  wife  Claudia  for  that  purpose.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  fled  to  Larissa,  whence  be  sent  his 
submission  to  Caesar,  who  joyfully  received  him,  and  when  he 
was  going  to  A^ca  set  him  over  Cisudpine  Gaul,  and  had  now 
made  him  one  of  the  dty-prsetors.  His  sister  Junia  was  the 
wife  of  Cassius.  A  mistaken  sense  of  patiiotism  may- have 
hecOf  and  probably  was,  the  motive  which  actuated  these  and 
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some  otken ;  for  even.  Caesar's  own  partisans  who  shared  m 
the  oonspiracy,  such  as  D.  Bratos  and  C.  Trebonius,  may  haro 
acted  from  the  same  motives,  as  thwigh  they  fought  for  Ciesar 
against  Pompeius,  it  does  not  follow  t£at  th^  approved  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution*.  The  conspurators  were  abont 
dxty  in  number ;  Q.  Ligarius  is  the  only  Pompeian  mentioned 
beside  Brutus  and  Cassius ;  the  rest,  such  as  C.  and  P.  Servilins 
Casca,  L.  Tillius  Cimber,  L.  Minudus  Basilus,  and  Ser.  Sul- 
picios  Galba,  were  of  the  Ceesarian  party. 

Cassius  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  contriver  of  the 
plot ;  those  to  whom  he  communicated  it  advised  him  strong 
to  engage  Brutus  in  it  if  possible,  on  account  of  his  name  and 
influence,  and  Brutus  when  sounded  readily  entered  into  it. 
Brutus  was  farther  urged,  it  is  said,  by  hints  such  as  these : 
on  his  tribunal  he  found  written,  '*  Brutus,  dost  thou  sleep  V 
and,  ^'  Thou  art  not  a  true  Brutus !"  and  on  the  statue  of  the 
elder  Brutus  was  written,  "  Would  there  were  a  Brutus  now  P* 
Knowing  the  timidity  of  Cicero's  character,,  and  certain  of  his 
support  when  the  deed  was  done,  the  conspirators  did  not 
make  him  privy  to  their  design ;  but  it  is  said  they  had  had 
some  thoughts  of  admitting  Antonius,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  offended  with  Csesar  for  having  required  him  to  pay  for 
Pompeius'  property  which  he  had  bought,  but  Trebonius  had 
Averted  them  from  it.  It  was  then  warmly  debated  among 
them  whether  they  should  not  kill  Antonius  and  Lepidus  aloi^ 
with  Caesar,  but  M.  Brutus  declaring  strongly  against  such  an 
act  as  uniust  and  impolitic,  it  was  imprudently  given  up.  The 
place  ana  time  of  performing  the  deed  were  also  matter  of  de- 
bate, as  they  were  resolved  that  this  act  of  public  justice,  as 
they  deemed  it,  should  be  done  in  the  face  of  day :  some  pro- 
posed the  Field  of  Mars,  others  the  Via  Sacra  or  the  entrance 
of  the  theatre ;  but  .as  the  senate  were  to  meet  on  the  ides  of 
March,  in  the  Curia  belonging  to  the  theatre  of  Pompeius  in 
the  field  of  Mars,  that  day  and  place  were  finally  fixed  on. 
It  is  said  moreover  that  Csesar  knew  that  there  was  a  conspi- 
racy against  him,  but  that  he  disdained  to  take  any  precau- 
tions, saying  that  he  would  rather  die  at  once  by  treachery 
than  live  in  fear  of  it ;  that  he  had  lived  long  enough,  and 
that  the  state  would  be  a  greater  loser  than  he  by  his  death. 

On  the  morning  of  the  idejs  (15th)  of  March  Brutus  and 
Cassius  sat  calmly  to  administer  justice  as  usual,  but  with 
daggers  concealed  under  their  garments.     Csesar,  who  Mi 


.  *  Seneca^  |iow«fer  (Oe  Iia,  iiL  30.),  aaciibes  leas  wortby  motiTaa  lor 
their  conduct. 
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himself  indisposed,  and  "whose  wife  is  said  to  have  had  ominoias 
dreams,  was  thinking  of  not  going  to  the  senate,  but  D.  Brutus 
urging  him  he  ascended  his  litter  and  set  out :  on  the  way,  we 
are  told,  Artemidorus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  handed  him  a 
paper  with  an  account  of  the  plot,  desiring  him  to  read  it  im- 
mediately ;  but  he  went  in  with  the  paper  in  his  hand*.  Po- 
pilius  Laenas,  who  a  little  before  had  spoken  to  Brutus  and 
Cassius  in  terms  which  seemed  to  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the 
plot,  went  up  and  spoke  earnestly  to  him ;  the  conspirators, 
who  did  not  near  what  he  said,  were  in  alarm,  and  laid  their 
hands  on  their  daggers  to  kill  themselves  if  necessary.  At 
length  Popilius  retired,  and  Ceesar  advanced  and  took  his 
seat ;  the  conspirators  gathered  round  hini ;  Cimber  began  to 
plead  for  his  brother  who  was  in  exile,  the  others  joined  ear- 
nestly in  the  suit :  Caesar  was  annoyed  at  their  importunity ; 
Cimber  then  gave  the  appointed  signal  by  seizing  his  toga 
and  pulling  it  ofFlus  shoulder.  **  This  is  violence,"  cried  Ceesar. 
Casca  instantly  stabbed  him  under  the  throat.  Caesar  rose, 
ran  his  writing-style  into  Casca's  arm,  and  rushed  forward ; 
but  another  and  another  struck  him ;  then  despairing  of  life 
he  thoucht  only  of  dying  with  dignity,  and  wrapping  his  toga 
around  nim  he  fell,  pierced  by  three-and^twenty  wounds  at 
the  foot  of  Pompeius'  statuef  •  Brutus  then  waving  his  bloody 
dagger  called  aloud  on  Cicero,  and  congratulated  him  on  the 
recovery  of  the  public  liberty^.  He  was  going  to  address  the 
assembly,  but  the  senators  fled  out  of  the  house  in  dismay. 

Thus  perished,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  C.  Julius'  Caesar,  the 
greatest  man  Rome,  we  would  almost  say  the  world,  ever  beheld. 
Equally  the  general,  the  statesman,  the  orator,  and  the  man  of 
letters  and  taste,  he  must  have  shone  in  any  station  and  under 
any  form  of  society.  His  courage  was  not  merely  physical,  it 
was  moral ;  his  eloquence  was  simple  and  masculme ;  nis  taste 
pure  and  elegant.  He  was  free  from  the  vanity  which  dis- 
figured Pompeius,  Cicero,  Cato,  and  others§.  He  was  clement, 

*  It  is  also  said  that  Spurinna,  an  aruspex,  had  warned  him  to  beware  of 
the  ides  of  March ;  and  now  seeing  him  he  said,  '*  Well,  the  ides  of  March 
are  come."    "  Yes,  but  they  are  not  past  V*  replied  Sporinna. 

t  Some  writers  say  that  when  Brutus  struck,  Caesar  cried  out  in  Greek, 
**  And  thou,  my  son  I"  Cesar,  it  is  well  known,  had  an  intrigue  with  Ser- 
vilia,  Brutus'  mother,  but  he  was  only  fifteen  years  older  than  Brutus,  and 
so  could  not  well  have  been  his  father. 

t  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  12. 

§  His  solicitude  about  his  dress  and  his  personal  appearance  was  how- 
ever a  curious  trait  in  Ctesar's  character.  No  honour  that  was  decreed  him 
gave  him  more  pleasure  than  that  of  wearing  a  laurel  wreath,  as  it  helped 
to  conceal  his  baldness.    Suet.  Jul.  Ces.  45. 
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generous,  and  magnanimous :  but  he  was  also  insatiably  ambi- 
tious, and  thougli  not  cruel  (as  no  really  great  man  is),  he  could 
shed  torrents  of  blood  without  remorse  when  he  had  any  ob- 
ject to  gain ;  and  though  he  enforced  the  laws  when  he  had 
the  supreme  power,  he  had  trampled  on  them  with  contempt 
when  they  stood  in  his  ^ay.  To  say  that  Caesar  overthrew  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  unless  we  dignify  anarchy  with  the  name 
of  hberty,  we  hold  to  be  incorrect ;  and  had  his  motive  been 
the  love  of  Rome,  and  not  the  gratification  of  his  own  ambi- 
tion, we  might  even  feel  disposed  to  praise  him.  But  he  cared 
not  for  his  country :  the  love  of  fame  alone  actuated  him ; 
instead  of  staying  in  Italy,  and  seeking  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  those  who  were  become  his  subjects,  he  was  now  on 
the  point  of  running,  in  imitation  of  Alexander,  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  the  East,  leaving  the  supreme  power  at  Rome  in 
the  hands  of  such  men  as  Antonius  and  Dolabella.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  Valerian  law*,  Csesar  was  legally  slain :  we  are 
not  perhaps  justified  in  ascribing  any  but  patriotic  motives  to 
most  of  the  conspirators ;  but  if  his  assassination  was  an  act 
of  justice,  according  to  the  ideas  of  those  times,  never  was 
there  a  more  useless,  a  more  pernicious  act  of  justice  per- 
formed f. 
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Affairs  of  Rome  after  Cesar's  death. — His  funeral. — Conduct  of  Antonius. 
— Octavius  at  Rome. — Quarrel  between  Mm  and  Antonius. — ^Mutinen- 
sian  war. — Cnsar  made  consul. — The  Triumyirate  and  Proscription.— 
Death  of  Cicero. — His  character. — Acts  of  the  Triumyirs. — ^War  with 
Brutus  and  Cassius. — Battle  of  PhilippL — Death  of  Brutus  and  Cassins. 
—Antonius  and  Cleopatra. — Cesar's  distribution  of  lands. — Perusian 
war. — Return  of  Antonius  to  Italy. — War  with  Sex.  Pompeius. — Parthian 
war. — Rupture  between  Ciesar  and  Antonius. — Battle  of  Actium. — La&t 
efforts  of  Antonius. — Death  of  Antonius  and  Cleopatra. — Conclusion. 

The  terror  of  the  senate  at  the  assassination  of  Csesar  was 
shared  by  the  people,  and  the  conspirators  not  knowing  how 

*  See  above,  p.  33.  **  The  purport  of  this  law,"  says  Niebuhr  (i.  522.), 
**  was  to  ensure  tyrannicide ;  its  effect  to  give  impunity  to  murder."  We 
know  not  if  he  had  the  present  case  also  in  view. 

t  See  Seneca  de  Benef.  ii.  20. 

t  Dion,  3dv.-H.  Appian,  iii.-v.  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  58-89.  Suet.  Octavint, 
Plut.  Cicero,  43-49 ;  Brutus.  19-53 :  Antonius,  14-87 ;  the  Epitomatork 
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tihey  miglit  finally  Mi,  and  awure  of  the  great  rauBher  of  aol* 
cUen  that  were  in  and  abont  the  dtj,  deemed  it  their  safest 
conrse  to  retire  to  the  Capitol,  whither  several  of  the  senate 
and  the  nobility  repaired  to  them.  The  dead  body  of  Oesar* 
which  hij  in  the  senate-house,  was  placed  in  his  litter  by  three 
of  his  slaves  and  taken  home.  Antonius  fled  and  concealed 
himself;  Lepidns  retired  to  the  troops  which  he  had  in  the 
island  of  the  Tiber '^y  and  transported  them  without  delay  over 
to  the  Field  of  Mars. 

The  next  day  passed  in  conferences  and  negotiations. 
Brutus  and  Gassius  came  down  and  haranffued  the  people  in 
the  Foram,  and  were  heard  with  respect ;  but  when  the  prse* 
tor  L.  GomeliQS  Cinna  began  to  accuse  CsBsar,  the  people 
showed  such  anger  that  the  comqpirators  deemed  it  prudent  to 
return  to  the  Capitol ;  and  Brutus,  expecting  to  be  besi^ed, 
made  those  who  had  joined  them  there  retire,  that  they  might 
not  share  in  the  danger.  On  the  third  day  (the  17th)  An« 
toniusf,  as  consul,  assembled  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Earth 
{TeUus),  which  was  on  the  Carinse,  where  he*  then  dwelt  in 
the  house  of  Pompeius.  Cicero's  son-in-law  Dolabella,  at  the 
same  time,  assumed  of  himself  the  place  in  the  consulate  now 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  to  which  he  had  been  de^ 
signated.  Antonius  proposed  an  accommodation  with  the 
conspirators,  which  was  approved  of  by  Cicero,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  amnesty,  comparing  it  with  that  of  Athens  in  the 
time  of  the  Thirty.  Antonius  also  moved  that  all  Ceesar's 
acts  should  be  confirmed ;  to  this,  likewise,  the  senate  assented. 


*  He  was  preparing  to  set  out  with  them  for  Spain,  of  which  Caesar  had 
g^ven  him  the  govemmeut. 

f  As  Antonius  becomes  now  an  actor  of  so  much  importance,  we  will 
sketch  his  previous  history.  He  was  grandson  of  the  great  orator  (see  p. 
345),  and  son  of  the  Antonius  who  commanded  against  the  pirates  (pp.  362 . 
364.).  In  his  youth  he  was  riotous  and  debauched,  and  squandered  his 
jpatiimony  before  he  assumed  the  toga.  His  step-father  was  Catilina's 
associate  Lentulus ;  after  whose  death  he  joined  Clodius,  and  shared  in  the 
violence  of  his  tribunate.  He  then  went  abroad,  and  became  commander 
of  the  horse  under  Gabinius  in  Syria,  and  had  his  part  in  the  restoration  of 
Ptolemaeus  (p.  434.).  On  his  return,  his  debts  driving  him  from  Rome,  he 
went  to  Gaul  to  Caesar,  who  aided  him  with  his  money  and  credit  in  his 
suit  for  the  quaestorship ;  and  Cicero,  to  oblige  Caesar,  exerted  himself  so 
strenuously  in  his  favour,  that  Antonius  attributed  his  success  to  him,  and 
to  prove  his  gratitude  attempted  to  kill  Clodius  in  the  Forum.  As  soon  as 
he  was  made  quaestor,  he  went  back  to  Cssar,  without  waiting  for  an  ap- 
pointment from  the  senate ;  he  afterwards  returned,  and  was  chosen  one  of 
the  tribunes ;  and  we  have  seen  how  useful  he  proved  to  Caesar.  See  Cic 
Phil.  ii.  18-20. 
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Meimtime  the  conspirators  lufd  assembled  the  pec^le  on  the 
Capitol,  where  Brutus  addressed  them,  taking  care  to  assure  the 
veterans  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  in  Uie  possession  of 
their  lands.  The  decree  of  the  senate  was  read  out  to  the 
people,  and  Cicero  harangued  them  with  his  usual  fire.  Thej 
then,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  they  had  heard,  required 
to  see  those  on  the  Capitol,  and  Antonius  and  Lepidus  having 
sent  their  sons  up  for  hostages  they  came  down.  Brutus 
supped  that  evening  with  Lepidus,  who  was  married  to  his 
sister;  Cassius  was  ^tertained  by  Antonius,  the  others  by 
their  respective  friends.  Next  day  (18th)  they  appeared  in 
the  senate,  where  a  decree  was  made  confirming  them  in  the 
provinces  to  which  they  had  been  appointed  by  Caesar,  namely, 
M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia,  D.  Brutus  m  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Cassius 
in  Syria,  Trebonius  in  Asul,  etc. 

The  danger  likely  to  arise  to  the  republican  party  should 
Csesar  have  a  pubhc  funeral  and  his  will  be  made  known  was 
so  apparent,  that  when  the  house  rose  on  the  17th  many  ap- 
plied to  his  &ther-in-law  Piso  on  the  subject,  and  Cicero's 
friend  Atticus,  departing  from  his  usual  caution,  declared  aloud 
that  all  was  lost  if  there  was  a  public  funeral*.  But  Piso. 
would  not  hearken  to  their  remonstrances,  and  accordingly  the 
will  of  the  dictator  was  opened  and  read  at  the  house  of  An- 
tonius. It  was  found  that  he  had  adopted  and  made  his  prin- 
cipal heir  C.  Octavius,  the  grandson  of  his  mUr ;  that  he  had 
bequeathed  the .  citizens  300  sest^ces  a-piece,  and  left  them 
his  gardens  near  the  Tiber.  The  funeral  then  took  place.  A 
small  temple,  framed  on  the  model  of  that  of  Venus  Genetrix, 
and  adorned  with  gold,  was  raised  in  front  of  the  Rostra,  and 
his  body  was  borne  thither  and  placed  in  it  on  an  ivory  couch 
by  those  who  had  held  public  offices  in  the  present  or  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  the  robe  in  which  he  had  died  was  hung  over  it ; 
the  pyre  meantime  was  formed  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  whither  all 
who  chose  were  directed  to  carry  their  spices  and  perfumes  to 
be  burnt  on  it.  Antonius  then  ascended  the  Rostra;  he  de» 
sired  the  decrees  of  the  senate  in  Csesar's  honour  to  be  read, 
and  the  oath  taken  by  the  senators  not  only  not  to  make  any 
attempt  on  hi&  life,  but  to  defend  it  at  the  hazard  of  thdr  own. 
He  spoke  briefly  on  each  point  f ;  he  then  descended  and 
approached  the  bier,  where  he  wept  over  the  dead  and  praised 
Ins  deeds.     He  then  displayed  the  bloody  robe ;  verses  suitable 

*  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv.  10,  14. 

t  "  Quibus  perpauca  a  se  verba  addidit/'   Suet.  Jul.  Cses.  84. 
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to  the  occasion,  selected  from  the  tragedies  of  Pacnvius  and 
Atilius>  were  chanted  to  moumful  music,  and  a  waxen  image  of 
the  dictator,  displaying  the  three-and- twenty  wounds,  was  raised 
and  moved  over  the  hier.  -The  multitude  was  roused  to  fury 
and  would  not  suffer  the  hody  to  he  removed,  some  insisting  that 
it  should  he  humed  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter, 
others  in  the  curia  of  Pompeius,  in  which  he  was  slain.  Suddenly 
two  armed  soldiers  advanced  with  lighted  tapers  and  set  fire  to 
the  hier ;  the  crowd  hroke  up  all  the  seats  and  got  hrushwood 
and  eveiything  else  that  came  to  hand  to  feed  the  flames ;  the 
musicians  and  players  threw  on  them  their  dresses,  the  veterans 
their  arms,  the  women  their  own  and  their  chUdren's  ornaments 
to  honour  Caesar.  The  moh  then  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the 
houses  of  the  conspirators,  and  they  murdered  C.  Helvius  Cinna, 
a  tribune,  and  one  of  Ceesar's  friends,  mistaking  him  for  his 
namesake  the  praetor,  and  carried  his  head  about  on  a  spear. 
Shortly  after  the  mob  erected  an  altar  with  a  pillar  on  the  spot 
where  they  had  burnt  Caesar's  body  and  offered  sacrifices  on  it ; 
hut  Antonius  seized  and  put  their  ringleader  to  death;  and 
Dolabella  afterwards  demolished  the  pillar  and  altar,  and  exe- 
cuted several  of  the  most  riotous  of  the  populace. 

Pretending  fear  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  populace, 
Antonius  asked  the  senate  for  a  guard  to  protect  him,  and 
when  it  was  granted  he  surrounded  himself  with  six  thousand 
veterans.  He  then  caiised  the  execution  of  Caesar's  acts  to 
be  committed  to  the  consuls,  and  as  he  had  Caesar's  papers 
and  his  secretary  Faberius  in  his  hands  he  now  could  forge 
and  do  as  he  pleased.  He  therefore  recalled  exiles,  granted 
immunities  to  whom  he  chose  and  who  could  pay  for  them*, 
and  thus  amassed  a  large  quantity  of  money.  Calpumia, 
Caesar's  wife,  had,  in  her  first  terror,  given  up  to  him  all  the 
ready  money  that  Caesar  had  left  behind  him,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  million  sesterces,  and  he  seized  the  pubHc  treasure  of 
seven  hundred  millions  which  Caesar  had  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Ops.  He  thus  had  been  enabled  to  pay  off  his  own  debts 
of  forty  million  sesterces,  purchase  over  his  colleague  Dolabella, 
and  gain  the  soldiery  to  his  side.  As  Sex.  Pompeius  was 
again  in  arms,  Antomus  and  Lepidus,  aware  of  the  annoyance 

*  Though  Caesar  had  been  implacable  toward  Deiotams,  Antonias  re- 
stored him  his  dominions,  in  compliance,  as  he  said,  with  the  will  of  Caesar. 
The  price  to  be  paid  by  the  king  was  10,000,000  sesterces :  the  bargain  was 
made  by  his  agents  with  Fulvia  the  wife  of  Antonius.  Cic  ad  Att.  xiv.  12. 
PhU.  ii.  37. 
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he  might  give  them,  had  a  decree  passed  restoring  him  to  his 
estates ''^  and  honours,  and  giving  mm  the  command  at  sea  with 
as  full  powers  as  his  father  had  enjoyed.  Lepidus  himself  ob- 
tained at  this  time  the  high-priesthood  in  the  place  of  Caesar. 

The  young  C.  Octavius,  a  youth  of  nineteen  years  of  age, 
was  at  Apollonia  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  time  of  Csesar's 
death :  the  officers  of  the  troops  about  there  waited  on  him 
%Tith  a  tender  of  their  services,  and  some  of  his  friends  advised 
him  to  accept  them ;  but  this  course  did  not  suit  his  naturally 
cautious  temper,  and  he  only  said  that  he  would  go  to  Rome 
and  claim  his  uncle's  estates.  In  the  present  posture  of  affairs 
even  this  course  seemed  too  hazardous  to  manv  of  his  friends^ 
and  his  mother  Atia  and  her  husband  L.  Marcius  Philippus 
wrote  to  dissuade  him  fVom  it.  He  however  persisted,  and  on 
his  landing  near  Brundisium  the  veterans  flocked  to  him 
complaining  of  Antonius'  tardiness  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Caesar.  He  thence  proceeded  to  join  his  mother  at  Cumse, 
and  there  he  was  introduced  to  Cicero,  whom  he  assured  that 
he  would  be  always  governed  by  his  advice.  Octavius  then 
set  out  for  Rome;  when  he  came  near  the  city  crowds  of 
Csesar's  friends  met  him  and  attended  him  on  his  entrance. 
Next  day  he  went  before  the  praetor  C.  Antonius  and  had 
his  claim  duly  registered.  M.  Antonius  was  at  this  time 
absent  from  Rome,  as  he  was  making  a  progress  through 
Campania  in  order  to  conciliate  the  veterans  who  were  settled 
as  colonists  in  that  district.  On  his  return  (about  the  middle 
of  May)  Octavius  waited  on  him  and  claimed  his  uncle*  s  pro« 
perty.  Antonius  made  a  cold  reply,  telling  him  that  he  was 
indebted  to  him  for  his  adoption  not  being  annulled;  that 
there  was  no  more  money  remaining,  and  that  he  should  call 
to  mind  what  he  had  learned  from  his  masters  on  the  subject 
of  the  popular  instability.  When  soon  after  Octavius  sought  to 
have  his  adoption  confirmed  by  the  curies,  Antonius  caused 
the  tribunes  to  prevent  it  by  their  intercession. 

Octavius  (whom  we  shall  henceforth  call  Caesarf),  seeing 
he  had  no  hopes  of  Antonius,  turned  to  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple ;  the  former  seemed  disposed  to  favour  him  against  Anto- 
nius, and  he  easily  won  the  latter  by  a  promise  of  giving  them 

*  It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  nobles  to  know  that 
Poiupeius'  property  (independent  of  his  plate  and  jewels)  was  valued  at. 
700,000,000  sesterces,  or  upwards  of  five  millions  and  a  half  sterling. 

t  By  the  rule  of  adoption,  his  name  now  became  C.  Julias  Csesar  Octa-' 
viaiius. 
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eren  more  money  than  Csesar  bad  left  them  in  Ina  iriD,  and  of 
treating  them  with  splendid  shows.  To  perform  these  promiaeB 
he  had  to  sell  his  own  estate  and  his  soooessian  to  his  nndei'Sp 
and  even  those  of  his  mother  and  his  fiither^in-law,  who  now 
supported  him  heartity. 

Brntns  and  Cassias  were  now  no  hn^er  at  Borne.  Thej 
mutted  the  citjr  toward  the  middle  of  April  and  remained  at 
Lannvimn,  Anthim,  and  other  phuses  in  the  vicinity  for  some 
mAP^hwy  daring  which  time  Antonins  caused  Maoedcmia  and 
Syria  to  be  transferred  to  himself  and  DolabeDa,  and  the 
task  of  cdlecdng  com  in  Crete  and  Cyrene  to  be  assigned  to 
them  as  their  provinces.  In  the  beginmng  of  Septemba*, 
sedng  that  their  cause  was  hopdess  at  Borne,  they  set  sail 
with  the  ships  which  they  had  collected,  and  proceeded  to  take 
possession  of  their  original  proTinoes,  being  now  resolved  on 
an jmpeal  to  arms. 

The  chief  hope  of  the  repobhcans  at  Bome  now  lay  in  the 
imreasii^  cocdness  between  Caesar  and  Antonias.  The  latter 
did  all  in  his  power  to  gain  the  veterans ;  he  estranged  him- 
self more  and  more  from  the  republican  party,  whidi  there- 
fore looked  to  his  riyal,  idio  it  is  said*  formed  a  deagn  against 
his  life,  and  B&at  some  slaves  to  his  house  to  assassinate  him. 
They  both  began  to  make  preparations  for  war,  and  Antonins 
in  the  beginmng  of  October  set  out  far  Brundisium  to  meet 
lour  legions  wbicb  he  had  recalled  from  Macedonia.  Csesar 
sent  his  agents  to  try  to  purchase  the  fiddity  of  these  legitms ; 
he  himself  went  to  solicit  the  veterans  settled  about  Capua, 
and  as  be  gave  500  denars  a  man,  a  number  of  them  j(Hned 
him.  Antomns  was  but  coolly  received  by  the  soldiers,  and 
when  he  offered  them  100  denars  each  they  left  his  tribunal 
with  contempt.  In  a  n^  he  summoned  the  centurions  whom 
be  suspected  to  bis  quarters,  and  had  them  massacred  in  the 
presence  of  himself  and  his  wife  Fulvia.  Caosar^s  agents  took 
advantage  of  this  to  gain  over  the  soldiers,  and  onfy  one  ci 
the  l^ions  could  be  induced  to  follow  Antonins  to  Borne; 
the  otber  three  mardied  along  the  coast  without  declaring  for 
ekher  side.  At  Bome  Antonins  published  several  edicts  in 
ilbuse  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  others,  and  he  Jiad  summoned  the 
senate  with  the  intention  of  having  Caesar  proclaimed  a  public 
oien^ ;  but  hearing  that  two  of  the  three  lemons  had  declared 
fbr  'him,  he  left  Bome  in  haste,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  set  out  for  Cisalpine  Gaul,  whidi,  though  the 

*  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiL  23.  Suet.  Octev.  10. 
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pKmnoe  of  D.  Bnttus,  he  had  iaade  the  peo]^  deoee  to] 
9elf  without  asking  the  consent  of  the  seiuite. 
,  Bome  being  now  iree  horn  the  piesence  of  Antomii^ 
troops,  Cicero,  who  had  hitherto  kept  away^  Tenttured  to  re«^ 
torn  to  it ;  and  having  received  an  assurance  that  Gsesar  would 
be  a  friend  to  Brutus,  and  seen  that  he  allowed  Ga8CB» 
who  had  giyai  the  dictator  the  first  blow,  to  enter  on  the  tn-* 
bunate  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  he  resoived  to  keep  no 
pleasures  with  Antonius ;  and  both  in  the  senate  and  to  the  pe<^le 
he  inveighed  against  him,  extolling  Csesar  and  D.  Brutus,  and 
calling  on  the  senate  to  act  with  vigour  in  the  defence  of  the 
republic"*".  The  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent  in  making 
preparations  for  war  against' Antomus>  who  was  now  actually 
besieging  D.  Brutus  in  Mutina.  Caesar,  with  the  apparobatian 
of  Cicero,  who  had  procured  him  the  title  of  propnetor, 
marched  after  Antonius  to  watdi  his  movements. 

On  the  first  of  January  (709)  the  new  consuls,  A.  Hir- 
tins  and  C.  Vibius  Pansa,  altered  on  their  office ;  and  in  the 
senate,  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  Cioero,  the  motion  of  Q* 
Fufius  Calenus  to  send  an  embassy  to  Antoniua  was  camed» 
aiter  a  debate  of  three  days.  Three  consulaiss.  Sex.  Sulpidw^ 
L.  Piso,  and  L.  Phihppus,  were  sent.  Meantime  thci  leviea 
went  on  with  great  spirit,  and  an  army  under  Hirtius  todk  the 
field  against  Antonius.  The  embassy,  having  been  detained 
by  the  iUness  and  death  of  Sulpidus,  did  .not  return  till  th& 
b^;inning  of  February,  when  the  senate  was  infi»rmed  that 
Antcmius  refused  obedience  unless  they  wonld  confirm  all  the 
acts  of  his  consulate,  give  lands  and  rewards  to  all  his  troops, . 
and  to  himself  the  government  of  Transalpine  Giaiil  for  five 
years  with  six  legions.  On  the  motioa  of  Cicwo,  Antonint 
was  then  in  effect,  though  not  in  words,  4«clared  a  public 
enemy,  and  the  people  were  ordered  to  assume  the  u^gftan,  or 
niihtaiy  habit.  As  Brutiss  was  dosely  pressed  in  Mutina,  at- 
tempts were  made  in  the  s^iate  to  have  the  negotiadons  with 
Antonius  renewed,  but  they  w^re  defeated  by  the  foreible  elo* 
quence  of  Cicero ;  and  Pansa  at  lei^h  set  out  toward  the  end 
of  March  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Brutus. 

When  Antonius  heard  of  Pansa's  approach  he  secretly  drenr 
out  his  best  troops  to  attack  him  before  he  should  join  Hirdns. 
On  the  15th  of  April,  the  day  that  Pansa  was  to  enter  Hir- 
tius' camp,  he  found  ihe  horse  and  light  trodps  of  Antonius^ 

*  Hie  ipeeches,  fourteen  in  number,  delivened  by  GSoeio  againtl^  Auto*, 
moM,  are  oiUed  Philippics,  after  those  of  Demosthenes. 
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who  kept  his  legioiui  out  of  Tiew  in  an  adjacent  villase,  pre- 
pared  to  oppose  him.  A  part  of  his  troops  charged  then: 
without  waiting  for  orders ;  Antonios  brought  out  his  legions » 
the  action  became  brisk  and  general ;  and  Pansa's  troops  were 
fmallj  driven  to  their  camp,  which  Antonius  attempted  but  in 
Tain  to  storm ;  and  as  he  was  returning  he  was  met  by  Hir- 
tins  and  defeated  with  great  loss,  while  another  body  of  his 
troops,  which  attacked  ELirtins'  camp,  was  driven  off  by  Cas- 
sar,  who  commanded  there.  Three  or  four  davs  after  (27th), 
Hirtius  and  Caesar  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  camp  of  An- 
tonius, who  drew  out  his  legions  and  gave  them  battle.  Hir- 
tius forced  his  way  into  the  camp,  but  was  slain  near  the 
PrcBtorium ;  Caesar  however  completed  the  victory,  and  An- 
tonius fled  with  his  cavalry  toward  the  Alps. 

The  consul  Pansa,  who  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the 
first  engagement,  died  the  next  day  at  Bononia,  whither  he 
had  been  conveyed.  The  deaths  of  the  two  consuls  happened 
so  very  opportunely  for  Ceesar,  that  he  was  accused,  though 
certainly  without  reason,  of  having  caused  them"*".  He  was 
now  at  the  head  of  nearly  the  entire  army,  for  the  veterans 
would  not  serve  under  Brutus,  who  was  thus  unable  to  pursue 
Antonius ;  and  as  Csesar,  having  other  views,  would  not  follow 
him,  he  was  able  to  form  a  junction  with  his  legate,  P.  Yenti- 
dius,  who  was  brin^g  him  three  legions,  and  to  effect  his  re- 
treat over  the  Alps.  At  Rome,  on  the  motion  of  Cicero,  all 
kinds  of  honours  were  lavished  on  the  slain  and  H'ving  generals. 

There  were  at  this  time  two  Roman  armies  in  Gau],  the  one 
commanded  by  Lepidus,  who  had  stopped  there  on  his  way  to 
Spain,  the  other  by  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  the  consul-elect. 
The  former,  though  he  had  sent  reiterated  assurances  of  fide- 
lity to  the  senate,  joined  Antonius  when  he  came  to  the  vici- 
nity of  his  camp :  the  latter  united  his  forces  with  those  of  D. 
Brutus ;  but  when  he  found  that  Asinius  PoUio  had  led  two 
legions  out  of  Spain  to  the  aid  of  the  rebels  (for  Lepidus  had 
been  also  declared  a  public  enemy),  he  took  the  same  side,  and 
even  attempted  to  betray  Brutus  to  them.  Brutus  endeavoured 
to  make  his  escape  to  M.  Brutus,  who  was  in  Macedonia,  but 
he  was  betrayed,  and  he  was  taken  and  put  to  death  by  the 
soldiers  whom  Antonius  had  sent  in  pursmt  of  him. 

*  Saet.  Octav.  11.  Tac.  An.  i.  10.  We  may  here  obserye  that  the  va. 
rious  charges  made  against  Caesar  in  Suetonius  are  to  be  received  with 
some  caution,  as  the  writers  of  reoublican  feelings  were  extremely  hoatUe 
to  him. 
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Csesar,  not  content  with  the  honours  decreed  him^  demanded. 
It  is  said,  a  triumph,  and  on  its  being  refiised  began  to  think 
of  a  reconciliation  with  Antonius.  Though  but  a  youth  l» 
then  resolved  to  claim  the  consulate,  and  it  is  also  said  that  he 
induced  Cicero  to  approve  of  his  project  by  flattering  his  self- 
love,  holding  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  becoming  his  colleague 
and  his  director.  As  however  no  on^  could  be  found  to  pro- 
pose him,  he  sent  a  deputation  of  his  oflicers  to  demand  it. 
The  senate  hesitated  ;  the  centurion  Cpmelius,  throwing  back 
his  cloak,  showed  the  hilt  of  his  sword  and  said,  "  This  will 
make  him  if  you  will  not/'  Csesar  himself  soon  appeared  ^t 
the  head  of  his  troops  ;  two  legions  which  were .  lust  arrived 
from  Africa,  and  had  been  sent  to  defend  the  Jamculan,  went 
over  to  him ;  no  opposition  could  be  made  $  an  assembly  of 
the  people  chose  him  and  his  cousin  Q.  Pedius  consuls,  and 
they  entered  on  their  office  on  the  19th  of  the  month  of  Au- 
gust.,  Caesar  was  now  resolved  to  keep  measures  no  longer 
with  the  republican  party.  Pedius  proposed  a  law  for  bringing 
to  trial  all  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  causing  the 
dictator's  death;  the  conspirators  were  all  impeached,  and  none 
of  course  appearing  they  were  outlawed.  Sex.  Pompeius» 
though  he  had  not  had  the  slightest  concern  in  the  deed,  was 
included  in  the  sentence,  as  the  object  proposed  was  not  so 
.  much  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  elder,  as  to  establish  the  power 
of  the  vounger  Caesar,  who  for  this  puiyose  now  distributed  to 
the'citizens  the  legacies  left  them  by  his  uncle. 

Having  settled  the  affairs  of  the  city  to  his  mind,  Caesar  set 
out  with  his  troops  to  hold  the  personal  interview,  which  had 
been  long  since  arranged,  with  Lepidus  and  Antonius,  who  had 
passed  the  Alps  for  the  purpose.     The  place  of  meeting  was 
a  small  island  in  a  stream  named  the  Rhenus  about  two  miles 
from  Bononia*.     Each  encamped  with  five  legions  in  view  of 
the  island,  which  Lepidus  entered  the  first  to  see  that  all  Wqs 
isafe ;  and  on  his  giving  the  signal,  Caesar  and  Antonius  ap- 
proached and  passed  over  to  it  from  the  opposite  banks  by 
♦bridges,  which  they  left  guarded  each  by  three  hundred  mei). 
•They  first,  it  is  said,  searched  each  other  to  see  that  they  had 
tao  concealed  weapons,  and  then  sat  in  conference  during  three 
days,  the  middle  seat  being  given  to  Caesar  as  consul.     It  was 
agreed  among  them,  that,  under  the  title  of  Triumvirs  for  set- 
.thng  the  RepubHc,  they  should  jointly  hold  the  supreme  power 
.for  five  years,  appoint  to  all  offices,  and  decide  on  all  public 

'"    *  Pion,  zlvi.  55.    Plut.  Cic.  46.    Suet.  Oct.  96.    Appian  (iv.  2.)  sagrt, 
In  iU  island  of  the  river  LaviniuB  near  Mutina. 
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affidrs;  that  Csesar  should  have  for  his  provinoe  Afrie«»  Sicilj, 
and  the  other  islands ;  Lepidus,  Spain  and  Narbonese  GaiM, 
and  Antonius  the  two  other  GaiUs  on  both  aidea  of  the  Alpa  ; 
that  Cffisar  and  Antonius^  each  with  twenty  legmu^  shoiild 
prosecute  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  Lepidns 
with  three  have  chwge  of  the  city ;  that  finallj,  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  eighteen  of  the  best  and  richest  municipal  towaa 
and  colonies*  of  Italy^  with  their  lands^  should  be  taken  firon 
their  owners  and  given  to  their  faithful  soldiers.  They  then 
proceeded  to  the  horrible  act  of  drawing  up  a  proscription-liat 
after  the  example  of  Sulla,  which  was  to  contain  the  names  of 
their  public  and  private  enemies^  and  of  those  whose  wealth 
excited  their  cupidity.  Antonius  insisted  on  Cicero's  being 
included ;  Cttsar  is  said  to  have  shrunk  from  this  deed,  but 
after  holding  out  for  two  days  he  at  leneth  gave  him  up,  as 
did  Lepidus  his  own  brother  Paulus,  and  Antonius  his  unde 
L,  Caesar.  The  list  is  said  to  have  contained  the  names  of 
300  senators  and  2000  knightsf.  Caesar  as  consul  read  to  the 
soldiers  all  the  articles  of  the  agreement  except  the  proscrip- 
tion-lbt ;  their  joy  was  unbounded  and  they  insisted  on  a  msr- 
tiafi;e  between  him  and  Claudia,  the  daughter  of  ijitonius'  wife 
Piuvia^  bv  her  first  husband  the  notorious  P.  Clodius^. 

The  tnumvirs,  having  selected  seventeen  names  of  the  most 
obnoxious  persons,  sent  off  some  soldiers  to  murder  them  with- 
out delay.  Four  were  met  and  slain  at  once,  but  the  tumult 
made  by  the  soldiers  in  searching  after  the  others  filled  the  city 
with  such  alarm  that  the  consul  Pedius  was  obliged  to  run  about 
the  streets  all  night  to  quiet  the  people.  In  the  morning  he  pub- 
lished the  names  of  the  seventeen^  and  he  died  the  next  day  in 
consequence  of  his  great  exertions  and  uneasiness  of  mind*  A 
few  days  after^  the  triumvirs  arrived,  and  having  had  a  law 
proposed  by  one  of  the  tribunes  for  investing  them  with  thieir 
new  office^  entered  on  it  on  the  27th  of  November.  Th^  im- 
mediately published  their  proscription->list,  and  tb^  seenes  of 
Sulla's  oays  were  renewed  m  all  their  horrors,  and  the  yyam 
and  virtues  of  human  nature  had  again  fuh  room  for  display. 
^'  The  fidelity  of  the  wives  of  the  proscribed,"  says  a  historian  f, 

*  Appian  (iv.  3.)  ennmentea  Capua,  Rhegimnr  Vannity  BeuafeuUaBy 
l^uceria,  Ariminum,  and  Hipponium. 

t  Appian,  iv.  5.    Livy  sayB  130,  Floras  140  aenatoxi. 

t  8aet.0ct.  62. 

f  Yell.  PatiL  67.  ''  So  bard/'  he  adds  with  respect  to  the  sons,  <Mstlis 
delay  of  a  hope  anyhow  conceived."  The  assertion  in  the  text  nrast  how* 
ever  be  taken  with  limitations,  as  appears  from  Appian's  narrative  of  tha 
flDeciipUon^  iv.  17 ng.  See  tiie  Elementiry  Historyof  Rome»  p.  286  €$m§^ 
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**ms  exemplary,  that  of  the  freedmen  middlings  daves  show^ 
some,  sons  none  at  all/'  -^ 

M.  Cicero,  his  brother,  and  his  nephew  were  among  the  first 
sought  out.  Cicero,  who  in  reliance  cm  Csesar  had  feared  no 
dan^,  was  at  his  Tusculan  villa  when  he  heard  that  his  name 
was  in  the  fatal  list.  He  set  out  with  his  brother  and  nephew 
for  his  yilla  at  Astura,  which  was  on  the  coast  near  Antium^ 
intending  to  make  their  escape  by  sea  ;  but  Q.  Cicero  having 
no  money  returned  to  Rome  with  his  son,  thinking  he  could 
remain  concealed  there  till  he  had  procured  what  he  wanted ; 
they  were  however  betrayed  by  their  slaves,  and  both  put  to 
death.  M.  Cicero  got  on  boiird  a  vessel  at  Astura,  and  sailed 
as  far  as  Circeii,  where  he  landed.  He  was  perplexed  how 
to  act,  and  whether  he  should  go  to  Brutus,  Cassius,  or  Pom* 
-jp^us  ;  at  times  he  did  not  wholly  despair  of  Caesar,  at  other 
times  he  thought  of  returning  secretly  to  Rome,  and  enterii^ 
Geesar's  house  to  kill  himself  ou  his  hearth,  and  thus  draw  on 
him  the  vengeance  of  Heaven;  death  in  fine  he  now  regarded  as 
his  only  refuge'*' :  he  however  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
slaves,  and  let  them  convey  him  by  sea  to  his  villa  at  CaiSta ; « 
but  he  would  go  no  further,  dedanng  that  he  would  die  in  the 
country  he  so  often  had  savedf .  He  went  to  bed  and  skpt 
soundly,  though  a  flock  of  crows,  we  are  told,  as  if  to  warn 
him  of  his  impending  fate,  made  a  continual  noise  fluttering 
and  crying  about  the  house.  His  slaves,  i^prehending  dan- 
ger, made  him  get  up,  and  placing  him  in  a  Utter  carried  hiin 
through  ihe  woods  toward  me  sea.  The  soldiers  soon  arrived 
at  the  villa,  and  finding  him  gone,  set  out  in  pursuit,  of  him. 
When  they  came  up  his  slaves  prepared  to  fight  ia  MS;:^fence, 
but  he  forbade  them,  and  stretching  his  neck  out  of  the  htterj^ 
and  regarding  the  soldiers  with  an  air  of  resolution  which  ^1-  '•' 
most  cUiunted  them,  bade  them  do  their  office  and  take  what 
they  wanted.  They  stmck  off  his  head  and  hands,  and  C.  Po- 
piHus  Lsenas  the  tribune,  .'who  commanded  the  party,  a  man 
whom  Cicero  had  formerly  defended  on  a  capital  charge,  took 
them  and  carried  them  to  Antonius.  The  triumvir  was  sitting 
in  the  Forum  idien  he  arrived :  Leenas  held  up  the  bloody 
spoils  when  he  came  in  sight,  and  he  forthwith  received  the 
honour  of  a  crown  and  a  If^e  sum  of  money.  The  head  and 
hands  were  placed  on  the  Rostra,  where  the  sight  of  them 
drew  tears  from  many  an  eye,  and  awoke  many  a  sigh  in  the 

*  Seneca,  Snasor.  6.  t  ^▼^  ^  Senee.  Suasor.  7« 
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oosoms  of  those  who  called  to  mind  the  eloquence  with  which 
jie  had  so  often  from  that  place  defended  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  his  country. 

Such  was  the  end,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  of  the 
greatest  orator,  the  most  accomplished  writer  that  Rome  ever 
possessed.  In  his  private  character  Cicero  was  every  way 
amiable,  and  a  just  and  benevolent  spirit  pervades  all  his 
'  writings ;  as  a  magistrate,  whether  at  Rome  or  in  the  provinces, 
few  were  so  upright  or  incorruptible ;  it  is  only  bis  poHtical 
character  that  is  stained  with  blemishes.  His  vanity  was  in- 
satiable, and  any  one  who  would  minister  to  it  could  wield  him 
at  his  pleasure;  he  had  a  cowardly  dread  of  the  ills  of  life,  and 
lost  all  sense  of  dignity  in  his  anxiety  to  escape  them.     He 

-  wanted  that  firmness,  tnat  fixedness  of  purpose,  without  whidi 
no'  statesman  can  be  great ;  he  was  ever  vacillating,  and  to  gra« 
tify  his  ambition,  which  was  inordinate,  he  could  even  be  base'*'. 
Though  Caesar  had  caused  his  banishment,  he  sought  and  ob- 
tained favours  from  him ;  he  flattered  him  when  in  power,  and 
yet  he  exulted  at  and  applauded  his  assassination.     Cicero's 

•  patriotism  had  not  the  moral  purity  of  that  of  Demosthenes  : 
we  could  beheve  that  the  latter,  provided  he  saw  Athens  great 
and  flourishing,  would  have  been  content  to  liave  been  one 
of  her  humblest  citizens;  to  Cicero  the  republic  was  nothing  if 

'  he  was  not  the  leadmg  man  in  it,  its  animating  spirit.  To  speak 
thus  hardly  of  so  great,  so  generally  excellent  a  man,  is  pain- 

^  ful  to  us,  but  our  regard  for  truth  will  not  allow  us  to  join  in 

^  the  unqualified  eulogies  which  have  been  lavished  on  lus  me- 

-  moiy  1". 

Numbers  of  the  proscribed  made  their  escape  to  Pompeius 

or  to  Brutus.    Even  Antonius  showed  some  mercy ;  when  Ci- 

'  cero's  head  was  brought  to  him,  he  declared  the  pioscription 

on  his  part  at  an  end  ;  he  let  his  uncle  escape,  and  he  erased 

-  from  the  list  the  names  of  the  learned  Varro,  and  of  Cicero's 
friend  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  and  some  others ;  we  are  how- 
ever assured  that  he  and  his  spouse  Fulvia  set  in  general  but 
little  bounds  to  their  appetite  for  blood  and  plunder.  Lepi- 
dus  saved  his  brother.     Caesar,  whom,  as  having  few  personal 

*  One  could  hardly  believe,  had  we  not  his  own  words  for  it  (Ad  Att. 
i  2.)t  jtbat  he  had  thoughts  of  defending  Catilina,  though  he  knew  his  cha- 
racter, and  that  his  guilt  was  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  in  the  hopes  of 
that  villain's  joining  forces  with  him  in  their  joint  suit  for  the  consulate. 

t  At  the  same  time  we  are  very  far  from  partaking  in  the  malignity  and 
injustice  toward,  him  evinced  by  Hooke  and  Professor  Dnunann* 
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enemies  we  should  hare  expected  to  have  'been  tlie  most  mode* 
rate,  is  said  to  have  acted  with  more  cruelty  than  his  colleagues ; 
but  if  such  was  reallj  the  case^  he  was  not  actuated  hy  revenge 
or  the  love  of  rapine,  but  must  have  gone  on  the  cool  deliberate 
principle  of  exterminating  the  aristocracy,  and  thus  making 
room  for  his  own  power.  When  at  the  end  of  the  proscription' 
Lepidus  made  in  the  senate  a  sort  of  apology  for  it,  and  held 
forth  hopes  of  clemency  in  ftiture,  Ceesar  we  are  told  declared 
that  he  would  not  bind  himself^  but  would  still  reserve  the 
power  of  proscribing*. 

The  tnumvirs  having  satiated  their  vengeance  next  thought 
of  raising  money  for  the  war.  They  had  recourse  to  all  modes 
of  extortion ;  they  seized  the  treasures  in  the  charge  of  the 
Vestals ;  they  laid  a  heavy  tax  on  four  hundred  women  of  for- 
tune, and  then  on  all  the  citizens  who  had  above  a  certain 
property.  They  appointed  the  ma^strates  for  several  years  to 
come ;  and  having  made  Lepidus  and  Plancus  consuls,  Ceesar 
and  Antonius  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  army  and 
crossed  oyer  to  Epirus.  ^ 

We  must  now  follow  Brutus  and  Cassius.  After  their  de- 
parture from  Italy  they  went  first  to  Athens,  where  they  were 
received  with  great  honours,  and  the  vain-glorious  people  de* 
creed  them  statues  to  stand  beside  those  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  the  fancied  founders  of  Athenian  freedom.  Brutus 
collected  all  the  troops  he  couldf ;  ?•  Vatinius  opened  the 
gates  of  Dyrrhachium,  and  gave  him  up  three  legions  which 
he  commanded ;  Q.  Hortensius,  the  propraetor  of  Macedonia, 
deUvered  it  up  to  him,  and  when  C.  Antonius,  whom  his  bro* 
ther  had  appointed  to  it,  came  out,  he  was  defeated  and  made 
a  prisoner ;  and  Brutus  thus  remained  master  of  Greece,  Ma- 
cedonia, and  lUyricum. 

Cassius  had  proceeded  to  Syria.  As  DolabeUa,  for  whom 
his  colleague  Antonius  had  obtained  that  govemmei^t,  had  on 
his  way  through  Asia  treacherously  seized  and  put  to  death 
with  torture  the  governor  of  that  province,  Trebonius,  one 
of  the  conspirators,  the  senate  had  declared  him  a  pubhc 
enemy ;  but  while  they  were  deliberating  whom  to  send  against 
Jiim,  Cassius  arrived  in  Syria,  where  all  the  troops  declared 
for  him ;  and  DolabeUa  being  besieged  in  Laodicea  put  an  end 
to  himself.     Being  now  at  the  head  of  ten  legions  Cassius  was 

.    *  Sueton.  Oct.  27.    See  however  Dion,  xlvii.  7. 

t  Cicero's  son  and  the  poet  Horace,  who  were  studying  at  A.then8,  took 
aims  on  this  occasion  and  received  commands  from  Brutus. 
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preparing  to  intade  £gjpt>  wh6n  be  was  BiuHmoned  b j  Btatos 
to  come  to  bis  aid  against  Antonius  and  Csesar  (710).  Th^ 
qiet  at  Smyrna,  and  Cassius  being  of  opinion  tbat  tbey  should 
first  reduce  tbe  Rhodtans  and  Lycians,  who  bad  refused  to  pay 
eontributionSy  be  bimself  attacked  and  plundered  tbe  iamer, 
wbile  Brutus  turned  bis  arms  agamst  tbe  lattar.  Having  levied 
contributions  in  all  quarters,  tbej  met  at  Sardes»  bimL  tben 
crossed  over  to  tbe  Ubersonese*.  As  P.  Deddius  Saxa  and 
C.  Junius  Norbanus,  wbom  tbe  triumvirs  bad  sent  forward 
witb  eigbt  legions,  occupied  tbe  pass  leading  into  Macedonia, 
Brutus  and  Cassius  sent  a  detacbment,  under  tbe  guidance  of  a 
Thracian  prince,  hj  a  drcuitous  route  tbrougb  tbe  mountains ; 
at  tbe  sight  of  which  the  triumvirs'  legates  fell  back  to  Ampbi- 
polis,  and  tbe  republican  generals  then  came  and  encamped  ou 
an  eminence  near  tbe  town  of  Pbilippi. 

Antonius,  who  was  an  active  general  when  he^ose  to  louae 
bimself,  made  all  baste  to  save  bis  legates,  and  on  bis  arrival 
be  encamped  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy.  He  wis  joined  in  a 
few  days  oy  Caesar,  and  their  united  force  was  nineteai  legiona 
and  thirteen  thousand  horse ;  tbe  other  army  bad  the  aame 
number  of  legions  and  twenty  thousand  horse ;  Antonius,  as 
bis  army  being  excluded  from  tbe  sea  was  in  want  of  provi* 
sions,  sou^  to  bring  on  an  action,  which  Cassius,  aware  of 
bis  motive,  steadily  reftised.  At  length,  however,  tbe  impa- 
tience of  bis  troops,  or,  as  some  say,  of  his  officers  and  bis  ocri.- 
league,  or,  accordii^  to  tbe  more  probaUe  account,  the  aUa 
manoeuvres  of  Antonius,  obliged  him  to  give  battle.  As  Ciesar 
was  unwell,  Antonius  bad  the  sole  command  of  the  other 
army,  and  be  defeated  tbe  troops  of  Cassius  which  were  op- 
posed to  him  and  took  their  camp ;  but  on  the  other  side 
Caesar's  troops  were  routed  by  those  of  Brutus,  and  their  camp 
was  taken.  Cassins  having  made  some  fruitless  efforts  to  rally 
his  men,  retired  to  an  eminence,  and  seeing  a  body  of  horit 
coming  toward  him  be  sent  one  of  bis  friends,  named  Titi- 
nius,  to  learn  who  tb<^  were.  As  they  were  part  of  Bnitns* 
troops  they  recdved  'ntinius  joyfully,  and  takmg  htm  among 

*  It  is  said  that  at  this  timei  as  Brutus  was  sitting  up  late  one  ni^il 
reading  in  his  tent,  he  b^eld  a  strange  and  teirific  figure  standing  by  hin. 
He  asked  who  he  was,  and  why  he  was  come ;  the  phantom  replied,  **  I  am 
thy  evil  genius ;.  thou  wilt  see  me  at  Philippi I"  "I  shaU  see  tfaee  tfaca," 
said  Brutus,  and  the  figure  vanished.  This  may  be  a  fiction,  but  it  is  sach 
a  trick  as  fancy  might  have  played.  Valerius  liiaximns  (L*  7,  7.)  tdla  a 
dmilar  story  of  Cassius  Parmensia,  another  of  the  conspirators  against  tbe 
late  dictator. 
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them  slaU-  adnmced.  Caasiua,  whose  sight  was  imperfect,  be* 
otme  eoaTineed  that  they  were  enemies^  and  crying  ont  that 
he  had  eaiiaod  the  eaptixre  of  his  friend,  withdrew  into  a  lonely 
fast  and  made  a  faithful  fireedman  strike  off  his  head.  Titi* 
ninS'Slew  himself  when  he  heard  of  his  death,  and  Brutos  on 
coming  to  the  place  wept  oyer  him,  calling  him  the  last  of  the 
Bemans :  kst  his  funeral  should  dispirit  the  soldiers,  he  sent 
his  body  oyer  to  the  adjacent  isle  of  Thasos.  He  then  assem* 
hkd  and  eneonraged  hra  troops,  promising  them  a  donation  of 
2000  drachmas  a  man* 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  republicans  had  been  eight  thou- 
■ud  men,  while  that  of  the  triumTirs  was  double  the  number ; 
yet  Antonius,  as  his  troops  lay  in  a  wet  marshy  ratnation  and 
were  suffering  from  want  of  supplies,  stOl  ofiPereil  battle,  which 
Brutus,  whose  camp  was  well-suppli^  prudently  declined :  his 
fle^  had  also  defeated  that  of  the  triumvirs,  but  of  this  he  was 
ignorant.  At  length,  urged  by  the  impatience  of  his  soldiers 
and  ftaring  the  effect  of  dissensions  between  his  own  men  and 
those  of  Cassius,  he  led  them  out  after  a  delay  of  twenty  days, 
promising  them  the  plunder  of  two  cities  if  they  were  yicto-^ 
xious  *.  Both  sides  fou^t  with  desperation,  but  victory  finally 
deelaied  for  the  triumvirs.  Brutus,  having  crossed  a  stream 
that  lan  throu^  a  glen,  retired  for  the  night  to  the  shelter  of 
a  rock  with  a  few  of  his  friends,  and  looking  up  at  the  sky, 
now  full  of  stars,  he  repeated  two  Greek  verses,  one  of  which,, 
from  the  Med^  of  Eunpides,  ran  thusf ; 

Zeus  I  may  the  cause  of  all  tkese  ills  escape  thee  not ! 

He  passed  the  night  in  enumerating  and  mourning  over  those 
who  had  fallen.  Toward  morning  he  whispered  his  servant 
Glitus,  who  wept  and  was  silent ;  he  then  drew  his  shield* 
bearer  aside ;  he  finally  besought  his  friend  Volumnius  to  hold 
Ins  sword  for  him  to  fall  on  it.     Being  refused  by  all,  he  con» 

*  Laced«em6n  and  Thessalonica.  Plat.  Brut.  46.  Appian  (iv.  118.)  men* 
lions  this  fact  doubtingly,  doxei  di  riai, 

i*  ZeVf  iiii  \d9oi  ae  Tuivd*  bs  airios  KaKuv* 

Dion  (xlvii.  49.)  and  Florus  (iv.  7.)  say  that  he  repeated  these  verses  firoffl 
the  Hercules  of  the  same  poet : 

''Q  rX^/ioi/  6Lp€T^,  Xdyos  ap*  ri<rff'  eyut  Si  <Te 
*Qs  epyov  ijifKow  av  S*  dp*  eSovXeves  rvxy 

**  O  wretched  Tirtne,  a  mere  woird  thou  art,  but  I 
Practised  thee  as  a  real  thing,  while  thou  wert  nought 
But  Fortune's  slave." 
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tinned  to  disconrse  with  tbem  some  time  longer,  and  thea^ 
retired  with  his  friend  Strato  and  one  or  two  o&ers  to  a  little  * 
distance ;  he  there  threw  himself  on  his  sword,  which  Strato 
held  for  him,  and  expired.    Antonins,  when  he  came  to  where 
the  body  of  Brutns  lav,  cast  a  purple  robe  over  it,  and  he  sent 
his  remains  to  his  mother  Servilia'*'. 

All  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  Csesar  followed 
the  example  of  Brutus ;  M.  Valerius  Messala  and  L.  Bibulus 
and  some  other  men  of  rank  passed  over  to  the  isle  of  Thasos, 
where  the  military  cbest  and  magazines  of  Brutus  and  Cassiu9 
were ;  these  thej  delivered  up,  and  made  terms  for  themselves 
with'  the  conquerors,  whose  service  the  troops  all  entered.  The 
victorious  generals  spent  some  days  in  glutting  tbeir  vengeance 
and  extirpating  the  friends  of  independence ;  and  we  are  assured 
that  the  cool  calculating  Caesar  far  suroassed  the  brutal  Anto« 
nius  in  cruelty  and  insolencef*  They  then  made  a  new  division 
of  the  empire,  and  having  completed  their  arrangements,  An^ 
tonius  proceeded  to  levy  money  in  the  East  for  the  soldiers* 
rewards,  while  Ceesar  undertook  to  put  them  in  possession  of 
the  lands  promised  them  in  Italy. 

Antonius  went  first  to  Greece,  and  spent  some  time  at 
Athens,  where  he  amused  himself  with  attending  the  games  and 
the  disputes  of  the  philosophers^  and  having  himself  initiated  in 

*  It  was  said  (Val.  Max.  iv.  6,  5.)  that  Brutus'  wife  Porcia,  when  she 
heard  of  his  death,  put  an  end  to  herself  by  swallowing  burning  coals,-— a 
thing  physically  impossible.  She  might  however  have  smothered  herself 
by  inhaling  the  fumes  of  charcoal ;  but  see  Plut  Brut.  53. 

As  the  charge  of  avarice  is  the  greatest  stain  that  has  been  fixed  on  the 
character  of  Brutus,  we  will  here  relate  the  case  which  has  given  occasion 
to  it.  When.  Cicero  was  going  out  as  governor  of  Cilicia,  Brutus  strongly 
recommended  to  him  two  persons  named  Scaptius  and  Matiuius,  to  whom 
the  people  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus  owed  a  large  sum  of  money.  Cicero's  pre* 
decessor,  Ap.  Claudius,  who  was  Brutus'  father-in-law,  had  given  Scaptius 
a  prefecture  in  Cyprus  which  Brutus  wished  Cicero  to  continue  him  in ;  but 
Cicero,  who  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  not  to  grant  these  commands  to  tra- 
ders and  usurers,  refused ;  particularly  as  he  knew  that  Scaptius  had  shut 
up  the  senate  of  Salamis  in  their  house  till  five  of  them  died  of  hunger. 
Moreover  Scaptius  demanded  48  per  cent.,  and  Cicero  in  his  edict  had  de« 
Glared  that  he  would  allow  of  no  more  than  12  per  cent,  on  any  bonds. 
Brutus  and  Atticus  both  wrote  repeatedly  to  Cicero  about  it,  and  tile  former 
at  length  confessed  that  A^  was  the  real  creditor  and  the  others  were  but  his 
agents.  To  Cicero's  honour,  he  stood  firm,  and  would  not  permit  such  rob- 
bery and  oppression  when  he  could  prevent  it.  This  affair  is  but  one  proof 
among  many  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  nobles  oppressed  thfi  pro* 
vincials. 

t  Suet.  Octav.  13. 
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die  Mysteries.  He  behaved  unth  great  mildness  and  was  very 
liberal  to  the  city.  Leaving  L.  Censorinus  to  command  in 
Greece,  he  passed  with  his  army  of  eight  legions  and  ten  thoii* 
sand  horse  over  to  Asia,  where  he  disposed  of  public  and  pri- 
.vate  property  at  his  will ;  kings  waited  hnmbly  at  his  doors^ 

aneens  and  princesses  vied  in  offering  him  their  wealth  and 
beir  charms.     He  exacted  from  the  unfortunate  people  the 
enormous  sum  of  200,000  talents,  most  part  of  which  he  sauan* 
dered  away  in  luxury.     Meeting  at  Ephesus  sieveral  of  the 
friends  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  granted  their  tires  to  all  but 
two ;  he  acted  also  with  great  generosity  to  the  towns  which 
had  suffered  for  their  attachment  to  the  Caesarian  cause. 
Prom  Tarsus  in  Citida  he  sent  to  summon  Cleopatra  (who  ha* 
ving  murdered  her  young  brother  was  now  sole  sovereign  of 
Eg}7)t)  to  justify  herself  for  not  having  been  more  active  in 
the  cause  of  the  triumvirs.     She  came,  rel3ring  on  her  charms. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus  she  entered  a  barge,  whose  poop 
was  adorned  with  gold  and  whose  sails  were  of  purple ;  the 
bars,  set  with  silver,  moved  in  accordance  with  the  sound  of 
flutes  and  lyres.    The  queen  herself,  attired  as  Venus,  lay 
redined  beneath  the  shade  of  a  gold-embroidered  umbrella, 
fanned  by  boys  resembting  Loves;  while  her  female  attend'^ 
ants,  habited  as  Nereides  and  Graces,  leaned  against  the 
ahrouds  and  sides  of  the  vessel ;  and  costly  spices  and  per* 
Imnes,  as  they  burned  before  her,  filled  the  surrounding  air 
with  their  fragrance.    All  the  people  of  the  city  crowded  to 
behold  this  novel  sight,  and  Antonius  was  left  sittine  alone  on 
his  tribunal  in  the  market.    He  sent  to  invite  the  niir  queen 
to  supper,  but  she  required  that  he  should  come  and  sup  with 
.her.    Antonius  could  not  refuse ;  the  elegance  and  variety  of 
the  banquet  amazed  him :  next  day  he  tried,  but  in  vain,  to 
surpass  it.    The  guileful  enchantress  cast  her  sjpell  over  him 
and  twined  herse&  round  his  heart.     Cruel  as  fair,  she  ob- 
tained from  him  an  order  to  drag  her  sister  Arsinoe  from  the 
sanctuary  at  Ephesus,  and  put  her  to  death.     Her  general 
Serapidn,  and  an  impostor  who  personated  her  elder  brother, 
were  tikewise  torn  from  sanctuaries  and  given  up  to  her  ven<^ 
geance,  and  she  then  set  out  on  her  return  to  ^fpt.    Anto- 
nius, unable  to  tive  without  her,  gave  up  all  nis  previous 
thoughts  of  war  on  the  Parthians,  and  putting  lus  troops  into 
winter-quarters,  hastened  to  follow  her,  and  abandoned  him* 
self  wholly  to  luxury  and  enjoyment  in  her  society. 

Meantime  Caesar  came  to  IU)me  (71 1)9  and  set  about  giving 
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hifrsoldieni  their  promised  rewards;  a  task  of  jao'^cnnall  difi- 

cahj  and  danger,  for  they  demanded  the  towns  which  had 

'been  fixed  on  before  the  war,  while  the  people  of  these  towns 

•required  that  the  loss  should  be  shared  by  all  Italy,  and  that 

those  who  were  deprived  of  their  lands  should  be  paid  for  them. 

Young  and  old,  men,  women  and  ehildren,  th^  repaired  to 

Rome ;  ihej  filled  the  Forum  and  temples  with  their  lamen- 

-tations,  and  the  people  there  sympathised  with  their  grief  and 

mourned  their  wrongs*.    Csesar,  howeyer,  vising  the  tyraat^B 

plea  of  necessity,  went  on  distribating  lands  to  nis  soldiflry; 

and  he  even  borrowed  money  from  the  temples  to  divide  among 

them  for  the  purchase  of  stock  and  fiirming  implements.  Thk 

gained  him  additional  fiftvour  with  them,  whidi  was  increaacfl 

by  the  cries  and  reproaches  of  those  whom  he  was  robbing  of 

tneir  properties  for  their  advantage.    like  every  army  of  tbe 

kind,  they  knew  their  power  over  their  chief,  and  exercised  it 

with  insolenee,  as  the  followii^  instances  will  show.    One  day, 

when  Gaosar  was  |»esent  at  the  theatre,  a  common  scddier  went 

and  took  his  seat  among  the  knights ;  the  people  murmmed, 

and  Cieesar  ordered  him  to  be  removed.    The  soldiers  took  oi^ 

fence  at  this,  and  surrounding  him  as  he  was  going  out  of  Ae 

c theatre  demanded  their  comrade's  rdease :  they  were  obeyed; 

he  came ;  but  when  he  assured  than  that  he  had  not  been  in 

prison  as  they  supposed,  they^  reviled  him  as  a  liar  and  a  traitor 

to  the  common  cause.    Agam,  Cscsar  summoned  them  to  tihe 

Field  of  Man  f(»r  a  division  of  lands.     In  their  eagerness  they 

came  befi»e  it  was  day,  and  finding  that  he  dds^ed,  Uiey  bik 

gan  to  grow  ai^ry.     A  eentorion  named  Nomus  remm^bd 

them  of  their  dnty  to  their  general ;  they  laughed  and  jeered  Ht 

him,  but  gradually  tfaejr  grew  warm  and  abused  and  pelted  him,; 

he  jumped  into  the  nver  io  escape,  but  they  dra^^ed  himioiit 

and  killed  him :  th^  then  laid  the  body  where  Caesar  was  Id 

pass. .  When  he  came  he  took  but  little  notice  of  it,  afficctiiK 

to  Kgard  the  crime  as  tiie  deed  of  a  few,  and  merely  advxMd 

th^ai  to  be  more  sparing  of  one  another  in  future;*  he  then 

.proceeded  to  dis^bute  &»  lands ;  to  wiudi  be  added  gifts  to 

bo^  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving.    The  soldiers  vme 

touched;  they  bade  him  to  seardi  out  and  punish  the  xav- 

derers.    fie  said,  ''I  know  them,  but  I  will  le«ve  their  pn- 

nishment  to  their  own  ooascieDoes  and  to  jom  disapprofaatiaiu^ 

A  shout  of  joy  was  raised  at  these  words.    How  wks&A  fion 

*  See  the  fixrt  andniafhcf  Yiii^'i  edogMBior  ilfeetiiigpietaNS  oTtlil 
evils  QfthflM  fioafisoatioDB ;  see  also  fioiace,  dal.  it  2,  tub  Jin. 
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Ant  €(mduct  of  tiie  %M  dictators  and  comols,  and  iheir  annki^ 
when  Rome  had  a  constitution  and  freedom,  and  her  troc^ 
served  from  duty  And  not  for  plunder,  like  these  hordes  of 
handits,  who  raised  their  leaders  to  empire  over  &eir  fellow<«' 
otisensl 

OsBsar's  situation  was  at  this  time  rather  precarious.  Sex* 
^mpeius  was  powerful  at  sea,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenoharbua* 
was  also  at  the  head  of  a  large  fteet  in  the  Adriatic,  and  thqr 
eat  off  the  supplies  of  com  from  Italy,  where  tillage  was  now 
neglected,  and  discontent  was  general ;  for  the  soldiers,  not  aar" 
tbfied  with  what  had  been  given  them,  seized  on  such  jnecea 
of  land  as  took  their  &n(^,  and  Gsesar  did  not  dare  to  check 
them.  Antonius'  wife  Fulvia,  and  his  brother  Lucius,  who 
WIS  consul  this  year,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this  state  of 
filings.  They  promised  to  protect  those  who  had  been  deprived 
of  their  lands,  and  declaied  that  the  propertieB  of  the  proscr&ed 
and  the  money  raised  by  Antonius  in  Asia  were  quite  sufficient 
for  paying  the  soldiers  what  had  been  promised  them;  and 
tb^  gave  out  that  Antonius  was  willing  to  lay  down  his  power 
and  restore  the  constitution.  They  required  Cienr  at  any  ratet 
to  be  cmitent  with  providing  for  lus  own  legions^  and  to  leava 
fiioae  of  Antonius  to  them ;  but  Gsesar,  whose  object  was  to 
attach  the  soldiery  to  himselS^  declined  this,  alleging  his  asiee* 
ment  with  Antonius ;  aware  however  ef  t^  affiedoon  of  the 
army  for  Antonius,  .and  of  the  present  enmity  of  the  people  of 
Italy  to  himself,  he  agreed  to  the  tarns  which  a  congress  of 
the  officers  of  Aiitonius'  party  proposed  fiir  ending  the  differ^ 
enees.  He  did  not  however  execute  .them»  and  L.  Antomna 
and  Fulvia,  affecting  to  fear  for  their  lives,  retired  to  Pras* 
neste,  and  sent  to  imorm  M.  Antonius  of  the  state  of  affiura* 
After  another  vain  attempt  at  reconciliation  both  .sides  began 
to  prepare  for  war. 

The  good  wishes,  and  in  some  cases  the  means  and  anns  of 
the  people  of  Italy,  were  with  L.  Antonius ;  the  remains  of  the 
Pompeian  and  republican  parties  joined  him  in  the  hope  of 
restoring  the  republic,  and  his  brother's  legions  and  cdonies 
supported  him ;  but  most  of  the  veterans  regarding  Cassar'a 
cause  as  their  own  were  zealous  in  his  favour.  Antonius^ 
generals,  Pollio,  Yentidius,  and  Plancus,  do  not  seem  to  have 
ei^erted  themselves  as  much  as  they  might,  and  L.  Ant<miu8 
being  obliged  to  throw  himself  into  the  town  of  Perusia  waa 
Afire  beauiged  by  Ciesar*  After  a  gallant  defienoe  fiunina 
^  Son  of  Domitius  wlio  was  tlidn  at  PbanaUa* 
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QOmpelled  him  to  surrender  (712).  Caesar  granted  him  and 
his  soldiers  farourable  terms,  but  for  the  Roman  senators  and 
knights^  the  remnant  of  the  Pompeian  or  republican  party  who 
were  in  it,  he  had  no  mercy.  ''Thou  must  die/'  was  nis  la- 
conic ruthless  reply  to  every  one  who  sued  for  mercy  or  sought 
to  excuse  himseLf,  Nay,  it  is  even  said*,  but  with  manifest 
untruth,  that  he  reserved  three  hundred  captives  of  rank  to 
sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the  dictator  on  the  following  ides  of 
March.  The  town  of  Perusia  was  destined  to  be  plundered^ 
but  one  of  its  citizens  having  set  fire  to  his  house  the  whole 
dty  was  consumed. 

:  tliis  last  effort  of  the  republican  pufy  crashed  their  hopes 
for  ever,  and  it  threw  several  more  properties  for  confiscation 
into  Caesar's  hands ;  some  indeed  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
with  a  view  to  this  that  he  had  kindled  the  warf  •  Several 
persons,  among  whom  was  Julia  the  mother  of  the  Antonii, 
sought  refuge  with  Sex.  Pon&peius.  Fulvia  with  her  children 
and  Plancus  fled  to  Greece. 

'.  M.  Antonius  was  preparing  to  march  against  the  Parthians, 
who  had  invaded  Syria  and  taken  and  plundered  Jerusalem* 
when  he  heard  of  the  late  events  in  Italy.  He  forthwith 
assembled  two  hundred  ships  and  a  large  army  and  sailed  to 
Athens,  where  he  met  Fulvia,  whom  he  blamed  much  for  her 
recent  conduct;  and  leaving  her  sick  at  Sicydn,  where  she 
died  soon  after,  he  proceeded  toward  Italv.  Domitius  joined 
him  with  his  fleet,  and  Sex.  Pompeius  (though  Csesar,  m  the 
hopes  of  gaming  him  to  his  side  had  lately  married  Scribonia, 
the  sister  of  his  father-in-law  Libo*  a  woman  many  years  older 
than  himself  I),  preferring  an  alliiince  with  Antonius  sent  his 
mother  Julia  to  nim,  and  a  kind  of  treaty  was  concluded  be- 
tween them.  When  Antonius  appeared  before  Brundisium 
he  was  refused  admittance;  he  then  blockaded  the  port,  and 
sent  calling  on  Pompeius  to  invade  Italy.  Csesar  came  to  the 
relief  of  Brundisium ;  but  his  soldiers  were  unwilling  to  fight 
against  Antonius,  and  the  two  armies  sought  to  reconcile  their 
leaders.  Accordingly  C.  Asinius  Pollio  on  the  part  of  An- 
tonius and  C.  Cilnius  Maecenas  on  that  of  Csesar,  with  M« 

*  Sueton.  Octav.  15.    Dion,  zlyiiL  14* 

t  Suet,  ut  sup* 

t  Caesar,  on  the  rupture  with  FuWia,  sent  her  back  her  daughter  Clau- 
dia, having  never  consummated  his  marriage.  He  divorced  Scribonia  the 
Very  next  year  after  she  had  borne  him  a  daughter,  and  in  71i  be  manied 
Livia,  whom  he  obtained  from  her  husband  T  Claudius  Nero* 
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Ck>ceeiu8  Nenra  a  common  friend,  met*»  and  having  conferred 
together  settled  the  terms  of  agreement.  All  past  offences 
were  to  be  forgotten ;  and  Antonius,  who  was  now  a  widower^ 
vms  ta  espouse  Caesar's  sister  Octavia,  a  lady  of  great  beauty^ 
sense  and  Tirtue.  A  new  division  of  the  empire  was  also  ar* 
raneed,  by  which  Antonius.was  to  have  all  to  the  east  of  the 
Ionian  sea,  Ceesar  all  thence  to  the  ocean,  while  Africa  was 
to  be  the  portion  of  Lepidusf. 

Antonias  sent  Ventidius  to  conduct  the  Parthian  war,  while 
he  himself  remained  in  Italy  (713).  The  chief  object  now 
was  to  come  to  some  arrangement  with  Sex.  Pompeius,  who 
was  actually  starving  Rome  by  cutting  off  the  supphes  of  com. 
Ceesar,  who  was  personally  hostile  to  him,  would  not  hear  of 
locommodatioiA  till  one  day  he  was  near  being  stoned  by  the 
famishing  multitude*  This  caused  him  to  ^ve  ear  to  the  sng« 
gestions  of  Antonius  and  others,  and  a  communication  was 
opened  with  Pompeius  through  his  father-in-law  libo.  A 
meeting  took  place  between  Pompeius  and  the  triumvirs  at 
Cape  Miseuum,  but  as  he  claimed  to  be  admitted  into  Lepidus* 
place  in  the  triumvirate,  nothing  could  be  effected  at  that  time* 
The  increasing  distress  obliged  them  soon  to  have  anothei^ 
meeting,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  Pompeius  should  pos-^ 
sess  the  islands  and  the  Peloponnese,  be  chosen  augur,  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  the  consulate  in  his  absence,  and  to  dis* 
charge  its  duties  by  deputy,  and  be  paid  seventy  million 
sesterces ;  that  all  who  had  sought  refuge  with  him  out  of  fear 
should  be  restored  to  their  estates  and  rights,  and  all  the  pro* 
scribed  (except  the  actual  assassins)  have  liberty  to  return  and 
get  back  a  fourth  of  their  estates.  On  his  part  he  was  to 
allow  the  sea  to  be  free,  and  to  pay  up  the  arrears  of  com  due 

*  The  journey  to  Bnmdisium,  in  which  Horace  accompanied  Maecenas, 
and  of  which  he  has  left  us  so  agreeable  an  account  (Sat.  i.  5.),  is  said  by 
his  scholiasts  to  have  taken  place  on  the  present  occasion.  Modem  critics, 
howeyer,  reject  this  as  inconsistent  with  the  date  of  the  poet's  first  intro- 
duction to  Maecenas.  Some,  therefore,  place  it  in  714,  others  with  more 
'  probability  in  715,  in  both  of  which  years  Antonius  came  to  Brnndisium* 
Tlie  hypothesis  of  the  scholiasts  is  in  fact  quite  inconsistent  with  Appian't 
nairatiye,  and  with  the  words  of  the  poet, 

Aversos  9ohtt  componere  amicos, 

for  this  was  the  first  quarrel  between  Antonius  and  Caesar:  see  our  notes 
on  that  satire. 

f  The  blessings  which  were  to  result  from  this  peace  are  the  theme  of 
Virgil's  fourth  edogue :  see  our  notes  on  it.  In  the  following  year  PoUin 
eonquered  and  triumphed  for  the  Parthinians,  a  people  of  Didmatia,  on 
which  occasion  Virgil  dedicated  to  him  his  eighth  eclogue. 
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t^m  IKeflf.  Wbai  the  pcaee  was  conduded  the  Meb 
liriiied  each  other ;  Poiii}ieiiis  gSFe  hk.  dinner  on  board  Ui 
dup^*  At  the  fttst,  it  is  ndc^  MaiaSy  one  of  1ms  offiom^ 
vhi^eied  him,  faying,  '*  Let  me  now  cot  the  cables,  and  ymi 
aae  master  of  Borne/'  Pompdns  pondered  a  moment :  *'Toi& 
dumld  have  done  it,''  said  1^,  ''without  tdling  me ;  I  cannot 
perjnie  mjself."  Haying  been  entertained  in  retiurn,  he  set 
sail  for  Sicily,  and  Caesar  and  Antomus  went  back  to  Borne ; 
the  latter  soon  alter  set  oat  for  Athras,  where  he  iqpent  the 
Bsstoftheyear. 

Hie  following  year  (714),  Yentidhu^  who  had  been  snooeas* 
fid  against  the  rarthiuu,  defeated  and  killed  their  brare  yomig 
pinoe  Paooms,  for  which  the  Boman  people  aeeorded  bun  the 
tumoor  of  a  trinmphf.  In  this  year  also  the  war  was  renewed 
between  Cttsar  and  Pompdns ;  and  Menas,  the  admiral  of  the 
latter,  having  deserted  to  Caesar,  put  him  in  possesoon  <tf  Sar- 
Aaiaand  Corsica.  Previonsly  to  commencing  operations,  Cnsar 
snt  to  invite  Antonins,  who  was  at  Athens,  to  a  oooference  on 
the  sabject  of  the  war.  The  trhmiTir  came  aeoordingly  to 
Bmndisinm,  but  not  finding  hhn  there  he  went  away  agam, 
lumnp  written  to  advise  him  to  remain  at  peace  with  Plompeins. 
Of  this  advice  Caesar  to(^  no  heed;  he  assailei  Sicily  with  two 
sq)arate  fleets,  but  both  were  destroyed  by  Pompeius ;  and 
Ciesar  himself,  who  was  on  board  of  one  of  them,  narrowly 
eaeaped  being  taken  or  drowned.  The  remainder  of  this  and 
Hie  whole  of  the  succeeding  year  was  devoted  by  Caesar  to  the 
preparations  against  Pompdus,  and  a  Uurge  fleet  was  bmlt  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  consul  M.  Yipsamns  Agrippa,  a  man 
of  humble  birth,  but  of  great  civil  and  miUtary  talents,  and 
wholly  devoted  to  the  service  of  Caesar  {. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  715,  Antonius  came  with  three 
hundred  smju  to  Bruncbaium,  under  the  pretext  of  assisting 
Caesar,  but  m  reality  with  other  views.     Being  refused  admit- 

*  Pompeins,  as  he  leoeiTed  his  guests,  said,  "  In  Carinis  sois  se  ecenam 
^e/'  alluding  to  his  father's  home  on  the  Cannae  at  Rome,  q(  which 
Antonins  was  m  possession.    VelL  Pat.  IL  77. 

t  Ventidius,  who  was  the  son  of  the  general  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Marsic  war,  had  himself  adorned  as  a  captive  in  the  triumph  of  Pompeius 
Skvabo  at  the  end  of  that  war.  YelL  Pat.  iL  66.  VaLM8z.vL9,9.  CML 
XT.  4.    PUn.  Nat.  Hist,  ▼ii.44.    Dion,  zliiL51,  xlix.21. 

t  At  ttus  time  the  celebiwtedJulian  port  near  BaisB  was  made,byiepaixing 
tiw  breaches  in  the  belt  of  land  which  sepamted  ^e  Lnerine  lake  from  the 
•ea,  and  by  making  a  ship-cual  from  that  lake  to  lake  Amnias.  SaeViK. 
Geor.iLiei.  Horace,  De  Art.  Poet.  63.  Dion,jaTiii.50,  8tia^,v.p.^44. 
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luice  he  Bailed  to  Tmakam,  whence  Octavm  went  to  her  tup* 
llier*  fmd  bj  her  influence  with  his  fiiends  Agrippa  and  M«»- 
cenas^  preyailed  on  him  to  agree  to  a  meeting  with  Antoniin. 
£he  caadona  Gsoaar  appointed  a  jJaee  where  m  river  Giteaas 
would  be  between  them ;  bat  when  they  came  to  it,  Antonini^ 
more  brave  or  more  generous,  jmnped  into  a  boat  to  crosi 
over ;  Caesar  then  did  the  same ;  thej  met  in  the  middiey  and 
then  disputing  whidi  should  pass  over^  Caesar  prevailed,  as  he 
said  he  would  go  to  Tamitum  to  vimt  his  sister.  1^^  (iQQn 
arrai^ed  all  matters :  they  renewed  Iheir  triumvirate  wr  an- 
other period  of  five  years,  without  consulting  Lepidns  or  the 
senate  and  people.  Antonius  knt  Caesar  one  hundred  and 
twenty  iddps,  and  received  in  return  twenty  thousand  soldien 
for  his  Fartluan  war,  and  he  then  set  out  for  the  East,  leaving 
Octavia  in  Italy. 

Caesar  having  everything  now  prepared  (716)  reaohed  to 
make  three  simultaneous,  attacks  on  Sicily ;  Lq>idus  was  to 
invade  it  from  Africa,  T.  Statilius  Taurus  with  the  ships  of 
Antonius  ham  Tarentum,  Caesar  himself  and  Agrippa  fron 
the  Julitti  port.  Lepidus  alone  eflPSected  a  landing;  the  oter 
two  fleets  were  shattmd  by  a  tempest.  PompeiBS,  affiecting 
to  view  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  seargod  in  this  destruetion 
of  the  hostile  fleet  by  a  sinnmer-tempest,  sacrificed  to  Neptune 
and  the  Sea  (Amphitrite),  styled  himself  their  son,  and  chained 
the  colour  at  his  robe  from  purple  to  dark-blue  {cctrulei»y* 
Caesar  on  his  part  declared  that  he  would  conquer  in  spite  ef 
Neptune,  and  forbade  the  image  of  that  god  to  be  earned  at 
the  next  Ciroensian  .games*. 

Lepidus  had  with  him  twelve  legions  and  five  thousand  Net* 
midian  horse ;  he  sent  orders  to  lus  remaining  four  legions  to 
come  and  join  him,  but  they  were  met  on  the  passage  by  Papias, 
one  of  Pompous'  commanders,  and  two  of  them  d»^royed ; 
the  other  two  found  means  to  join  him  some  time  after.  Caoiar's 
fleet  having  passed  over  to  the  Liparaean  isles  sailed  thenee 
under  the  command  of  Agrippa  and  engaged  that  of  Pom- 
pdus  led  by  his  admirals  Papias,  Menecrates,  and  Apollo* 
phanes  of  'Mylae.  Caesar's  ships  were  larger,  those  of  ram^ 
peius  lighter  and  more  active ;  the  former  had  the  bett»  a^ 
di^rs,  the  latter  the  better  sailors,  but  Agrippa  had  invented 
grappling-implements,  somewhat  like  the  old  eroumf.     The 

*  Snet.  Oetav.  16. 

t  Appian,  v.  118.  He  names  the  implement  the  &p7ra3^.  It  U  phdn^ 
the  same  itkk  the  hmrpmffon  employed  by  tite  Carthaginians  m  the  seoond 
Enaicwac.    See  Ltv.  xzx.  10. 
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fieht  was  long  and  obstinate;  at  length  tlie  Pompeians  fled 
unth  the  loss  of  thirty  vessels.  Agrippa  sailed  then  and  made 
an  ineffectual  attempt  on  the  town  of  Tyndaris. 
.  Ceesar  had  gone  to  Taurus'  camp  at  S(^lac^um,  intending 
to  pass  over  in  the  night  from  Rhegium  to  Sicily ;  but  he  took 
courage  when  he  heard  of  Agrippa' s  success,  and  having  first 
prudently  ascended  a  lofly  hill  to  assure  himself  that  no 
enemy  was  in  sight,  he  went  on  board  with  what  troops  his 
ships  could  carry,  leavins  the  rest  with  Messala  till  he  could 
send  the  ships  back  for  them.  Being  refused  admittance  into 
Taurominium  he  sailed  further  on,  and  landing  began  to  en** 
camp,  but  suddenlv  Pompeius  was  seen  coming  wim  a  large 
fleet,  and  bodies  of  horse  and  foot  appeared  on  all  sides.  Had 
Pompeius  now  made  a  general  attack  he  might  have  gained  a 
complete  victory,  but  as  it  was  evening  he  did  not  wish  to 
engage,  and  his  cavalrv  alone  assailed  the  enemy.  During  the 
night  the  Ceesarians  lortified  their  camp,  and  Csesar,  leaving 
the  command  with  L.  Comificius,  and  desiring  him  to  hold 
out  to  the  last,  embarked  to  return  to  Italy  for  succours ;  his 
vessel  being  hotly  pursued  he  was  obliged  to  get  into  a  small 
boat  to  save  himself,  and  he  escaped  with  difficulty.  Pom* 
peius  next  day  fell  on  and  destroyed  the  whole  Caesarian  fleets 
and  Comificius  soon  began  to  be  in  want  of  provisions ;  hal- 
ving vainly  offered  the  enemy  battle  he  resolved  to  abandon  his 
camp  and  march  for  Mylse,  and  though  harassed  by  the  enemy's 
horse  and  light  troops,  and  suffering  from  heat,  thirst,  and 
fatigue  during  five  days,  his  troops  effected  their  retreat. 
Agrippa  had  now  taken  'fyndarb,  whither  Caesar  soon  trans* 
ported  twenty-one  legions,  twenty  thousand  horse,  and  five 
thousand  light  troops.  Lepidus  moved  from  Lilybseum,  and 
their  united  forces  met  before  the  walls  of  Messana.  Pom- 
peius seeing  no  hopes  but  in  a  general  battle  sent  to  propose 
a  combat  of  three  nundred  ships  a-side,  and  Caesar,  jealous  of 
Lepidus,  departed  from  his  usual  caution  and  accepted  the 
challenge.  The  victory  was  complete  on  the  side  of  Caesar* 
Pompeius'  land-army,  with  the  exception  of  eight  legions  in 
Messana,  surrendered,  and  he  himself  with  his  seventeen  sole 
remaining  ships  abandoning  Sicily  passed  over  to  Asia,  where 
raisins  a  new  war  he  was  taken  and  put  to  death  by  M.  Titius^ 
one  of  Antonius'  officers. 

Messana  soon  surrendered,  and  the  whole  island  submitted ; 
Caesar  then  proceeded  to  deprive  his  colleague  Lepidus  of  his 
office  and  power ;  and  havmg  ascertained  the  temper  of  hi* 
officers  and  men,  he  ventured  to  enter  his  camp  with  a  feif 
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attendants.  Lepidus  being  deserted  by  bis  troops  was  forced 
to  assume  the  garb  of  a  suppliant,  and  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Csesar,  who,  never  wantonly  cruel,  and  knowing  how 
powerless  he  would  remain,  raised  him,  granted  him  his  life, 
and  allowed  him  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  at  Circeii,  retain^ 
ing  his  dignity  of  high-priest. 

As  Csesar  was  preparing  to  return  to  Italy  a  mutiny  broke 
out,  his  troops  demanding  their  discharse  and  rewards  equal 
to  those  of  the  victors  at  Phihppi.  He  threatened  and  remon« 
strated  in  vain ;  when  he  promised  crowns  and  puiple  robes« 
one  of  the  tribunes  cried  out  that  these  were  only  fit  fot 
children,  but  that  soldiers  required  money  and  lands.  Hie 
soldiers  loudly  applauded ;  Csesar  left  the  tribunal  in  a  rage ; 
the  tribune  was  extolled,  but  that  very  night  he  disappeared, 
and  was  heard  of  no  more.  As  the  soldiers  still  contmued  to 
clamour  for  their  discharge,  Caesar  dismissed  and  sent  out  of 
the  island  those  who  had  served  at  Mutina  and  PhiHppi,  He 
then  praised  the  rest,  and  gave  them  500  denars  a  man,  raised 
by  a  tax  on  the  Sicilians.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  re-^ 
ceived  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  by  the  senate  and  peo* 
pie ;  and  aware  now  of  the  tyranny  which  the  army  would  ex-* 
ercise  over  him  if  he  continued  to  depend  on  it,  he  sought  to 
gain  the  affections  of  the  people  of  Uome  and  Italy.  It  was 
probably  with  this  view  that  he  purchased  fairly  the  lands 
which  he  required  for  his  veterans.  During  the  two  years 
that  succeeded,  in  order  to  keep  his  troops  m  occupation  he 
carried  on  a  war,  in  which  he  commanded  in  person,  against 
the  tribes  of  Illyria  and  Pannonia. 

While  Csesar  was  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future 
empire,  Antonius  was  wasting  his  troops  and  his  fame  in  an 
inglorious  war  with  the  Partmans.  Under  pretence  of  aiding 
the  king  of  Armenia,  he  entered  that  country  with  an  army  of 
60,000  legionaries,  10,000  horse,  and  30,000  auxiliary  light 
troops,  and  though  it  was  late  in  the  summer,  he  passed  the 
Araxes,  and  leaving  his  artillery  on  the  frontiers  under  the 
guard  of  two  legions,  marched  against  Praaspa,  the  capital  of 
Media  Atropatene.  But  the  kings  of  Parthia  and  Media  cut 
the  two  legions  to  pieces  and  destroyed  the  machines,  and  then 
came  to  the  relief  of  Praaspa,  where  they  so  harassed  the  Bo^ 
mans,  by  cutting  off  their  supphes,  that  Antonius  was  obhged 
to  commence  a  retreat.  Led  by  a  faithful  guide  he  kept  to  the 
mountains,  followed  closely  by  the  Parthians  ;  his  troops  suf^ 
fered  severely  from  famiac  and  thirst ;  but  at  length  they 
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feMsiied  and  got  cfwer  tlie  Araxes^  faaruig  in  the  retreat  sos- 
tained  a  loaa  ^  20,000  foot  and  4000  horse.  Impatimt  to  re- 
join Gleopatca,  instead  of  wintering  in  Armenia  he  set  out  for 
Sjria,  and  in  the  march  thither  he  lost  eight  thousand  more  of 
ms  men.  The  queen  came  to  Berlins  to  meet  him,  and  ha 
returned  with  her  to  Alexandria,  where  they  passed  the  winter 
m  feasting  and  revehy. 

In  the  year  718,  Antonins,  in  allianoe  with  a  king  of  die 
Medes,  entered  Armenia,  and  hy  treachery  made  its  king  a 
piiacmer.  He  defeated  the  Armenians  when  they  took  ua 
arms,  and  on  his  return  to  Alexandria  he  triumphed  after  the 
Boman  fitshion, — a  thing  which  gaye  the  greatest  possible  of- 
fence to  the  people  of  Eome  when  they  heard  of  it«  On  this 
occasion  he  gave  a  magnificent  entertainment  to  the  people, 
at  which  he  and  Cleopatra  sat  in  public  on  golden  thrones ; 
the  one  attired  as  Osiris*,  the  other  as  Isis  ;  he  dedared  her 
mieen  of  kings,  and  soyereign  of  Egypt,  Libya,  Cyprus,  and 
Ccele^yria,  associating  with  her  Csesaridn,  her  son  by  Csesar, 
vhm  he  styled  king  of  kin^,  and  giving  kingdo^  to  the  two 
acms.  whom  she  had  borne  to  himself.  The  most  unbounded 
haxaj  followed  this  degradation  of  the  majesty  of  Romef . 

In  the  following  year  (719)  Antonius  returned  to  the  banks 
ef  the  Araxes,  where  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  kii^ 
of  Media,  to  whose  daughter  he  betrothed  one  of  his  sons  by 
Cleopatra.  When  he  was  setting  out  on  this  second  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  Octavia  obtained  leave  from  her  brother 
to  go  and  join  him ;  but  Antonius,  ui^ed  by  Cleopatra,  sent 
word  to  her  to  return  to  Italy.  Ceesar,  glad  perhaps  of  the 
pretext  for  war,  laid  before  the  senate  the  whole  of  Antonius' 
^cmduct  (720),  who  in  revenge  sent  Octavia  a  divorce ;  and 
i^ter  various  insulting  messages  and  letters  on  both  sides,  An- 
tonius directed  his  general  P.  Canidius  to  march  sixteen  lenons 
to  Ephesus,  whither  he  himself  soon  after  repaired  with  Cleo- 
patra ;  and  he  was  there  joined  bv  the  consuls  Cn.  Domitxas 
and  C.  Sosius,  and  his  other  fnenda  who  had  come  from  Italy* 
Domitius  urged  him  in  vain  to  send  away  Cleopatra ;  she 
Ijjained  over  Canidius,  and  Antonius  was  unable  to  resist  thm 
joint  arguments.  He  and  she  passed  over  to  Samos,  and  spent 
their  days  in  revelry,  while  the  kings  of  the  East  were  for- 

*  Plutarch  says  Bacchus,  but  the  two  deities  had  been  long  before  iden- 
tified.   See  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Italy,  p.  211. 

t  At  one  of  these  banquets  Cleopatra  dissolyed  and  drank  a  pearl  of  great 
police.     Fliny,  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  35,  50. 
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WBiding  theur  troops  and  gtores  to  EphesuB.  From  Samos  tihef 
went  to  Athens^  where  they  passed  some  time. 

Caesar  meantime  was  making  his  prepurations  in  Italy,  for 
which  purpose  he  was  obliged  to  lay  on  heavy  taxes.  As  the 
people  were  in  ill  humour  at  this»  he  sought  by  all  means  to 
render  Antonius  odious  and  contemptible  in  their  eyes ;  and 
Plancus,  who  deserted  to  him  at  this  time,  having  informed 
him  of  the  contents  of  Antonius'  will,  he  forced  the  yestals,  in 
whose  custody  it  was,  to  give  it  up,  and  then  most  basely  and 
dishonourably  made  it  public.  He  then  cMued  a  decree  to 
be  passed  depriving  Antonius  of  the  triumvirate  and  declaring 
war  against  Qeopatra,  affecting  to  beUeve  that  sh^  not  An- 
tonius, was  the  real  leader  of  the  hostile  forces. 
^  In  the  autumn  Antonius  sailed  to  Corcyra,  but  not  vento* 
ring  to  pass  over  to  Italy,  he  retired  to  the  Peloponnese  for 
the  winter. 

Tlie  next  year  (721)  Antonius  occupied  the  bay  of  Ambracia 
with  his  fleet ;  that  of  Ceesar  lay  at  Brundisium  and  the  ad- 
jacent ports,  whence  Agrippa  sailed  with  a  division  and  took 
the  town  of  Meth6ne  (Modan),  and  seized  a  large  convoy, 
CflBiar  then  embarked  hu  army,  and  landing  at  the  Geraunian 
mountains,  marched  and  encamped  an.  the  north  side  of  the 
bay  of  Ambracia  ;•  the  army  of  Antonius  was  on  the  south  side  ; 
and  they  thus  lay  opposite  each  other  for  some  months.  Mean- 
time Agrippa  took  Patrse,  Corinth  and  some  other  towns ;  and 
Domitius  and  other  leaders  went  over  to  Caesar. 

Antonius'  land  forces  amounted  to  100,000  foot  and  12,000 
horse,  beade  the  auxiliaries ;  his  fleet  counted  500  ships.  Cae- 
sar had  80,000  foot,  12,000  horse,  and  250  ships ;  his  troo]^ 
and  sailors  were  both  superior  to  those  of  his  opponent ;  ms 
ships,  thoujzh  smaller  in  size,  were  better  built  and  better 
manned.  The  great  question  with  Antonius  was,  whether  he 
should  risk  a  land-  or  a  sea-battle.  Canidius  was  for  the  former^ 
Cleopatra  for  the  latter,  and  the  queen  of  course  prevailed. 
Antonius  selected  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  his  best  shipi^ 
which  were  all  that  he  could  fully  man,  and  burned  the  rest ; 
with  these  he  joined  Cleopatra's  sixty  vessels,  and  he  put 
20,000  soldiers  on  board.  On  the  2nd  of  September  he  drew 
up  his  fleet  in  line  of  battle  before  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  Csa- 
sar's  fleet,  led  by  Agrippa,  kept  about  a  mile  out  to  sea ;  the 
two  land-armies,  the  one  from  the  cape  of  Actium,  the  other 
from  the  opposite  pmnt,  stood  as  (spectators  of  the  combat, 
Antonius  had  directed  his  officers  to  keep  close  to  shoie,  and 
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thus  render  the  apGty  of  the  enemy's  Teasels  of  no  ayafl ;  lint 
when  about  noon  a  breeze  sprang  np,  his  left  wing,  eager  to 
engage,  began  to  adyance.  Ceesar  made  his  right  wing  faU 
back,  to  draw  it  on ;  the  engagement  soon  became  general  and 
both  sides  fought  with  great  courage ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
action,  whether  from  fear,  treacheiy,  or  a  conyiction  that  the 
battle  would  be  lost,  Cleopatra,  followed  by  all  her  ships,  turned 
and  fled  for  Egypt;  and  Antonius,  when  he  saw  her  goings 
left  the  battle  and  made  all  speed  to  oyertake  her.  The  battle 
still  lasted  till  fiye  in  the  eyening,  when  finding  themselyes 
abandoned  by  their  leader,  the  nayal  forces  accepted  the  offers 
of  Csesar  and  submitted  to  him.  The  land-army  reftised  for 
seyen  days  to  listen  to  his  solicitations ;  but  at  length,  being 
deserted  by  Canidius  and  their  other  leaders,  they  yielded  to 
necessity  and  submitted.  Caesar,  haying  made  offerings  to 
Apollo  of  Actium,  sent  home  his  yeterans  with  Agrippa ;  he 
then  proceeded  to  Athens,  and  thence  to  Asia;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  turbulence  of  the  yeterans,  whom  Agrippa  could 
not  keep  in  order. 

When  Antonius  oyertook  Cleopatra  he  went  on  board  of  her 
fdiip,  but  during  three  days  he  sat  in  silence,  refusing  to  see 
her.  At  Taenaron  in  Laconia  her  women  brought  about  a  re- 
conciliation, and  Antonius  haying  written  to  Canidius  to  lead 
the  army  to  Asia,  they  sailed  for  Egypt ;  they  parted  on  the 
confines  of  Cyrene,  bat  when  Antonius  found  that  the  go- 
yemor  of  this  proyince  also  had  declared  for  Csesar,  it  was  with 
difiiculty  that  his  friends  were  able  to  keep  him  from  destroy- 
ing himself.  They  brought  him  to  Alexandria,  where  Cleopatra 
was  busily  engaged  in  a  new  project ;  she  had  caused  some  of 
her  ships  to  be  hauled  oyer  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  intending  to 
fly  with  her  treasures  to  some  unknown  re^on ;  but  the  Arabs, 
at  the  instance  of  Q.  Didius,  who  commanded  for  Caesar  in 
Syria,  burned  her  yessels  and  thus  frustrated  her  design.  She 
tnen  began  to  put  her  kingdom  into  a  state  of  defence.  Neyer- 
theless  she,  Antonius,  and  their  friends,  were  resolyed  to  die : 
meantime  they  spent  their  days  in  feasting  and  reyelry. 

Caesar,  haying  stayed  but  twenty-seyen  days  in  Italy,  return- 
ed (722)  to  Asia,  all  whose  kings  submitted  to  him.  An  enyoy 
from  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  came  to  him  ;  the  latter  resigning 
her  crown,  and  only  asking  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  her  chil- 
dren ;  the  former  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  liye  as  a  private 
man  at  Athens.     To  Antonius  he  deigned  no  reply ;  the  queen 
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was  assured  of  eyery  faTonr  if  she  banished  or  put  him  to  death* 
Meantime  he  himself  advanced  on  the  east  ana  seized  Pelusinmi 
while  Ch.  Cornelias  Gallus  made  himself  master  of  Peritonium 
on  the  west  of  Egypt.  Antonius  flew  to  oppose  this  last,  but 
was  driven  off  with  loss.  When  Csesar  amved  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Alexandria,  Antonius  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  and  gave  him  a  check ;  and  emboldened  by  this  suc- 
cess he  drew  out  his  army  and  his  fleet  on  the  1st  of  August 
for  a  general  engagement.  His  fleet  was  seen  to  advance  in 
good  order  till  it  met  that  of  Caesar ;  it  then  turned  round,  and 
both  together  took  a  station  before  the  port.  Antonius'  cavalry 
seeing  this  also  went  over  to  Caesar:  his  infantry  was  then 
forced  to  yield,  and  he  himself  returned  in  a  rage  to  the  town, 
crying  that  Cle(^atra  had  ruined  and  betrayed  him. 

The  queen  had  a  little  time  before  had  a  kind  of  sepulchre 
built  near  the  temple  of  Isis,  in  which  she  placed  her  jewels 
and  other  valuables,  itnd  covered  them  with  combustibles,  with 
the  intention,  as  she  declared,  of  burning  them  and  herself  if 
driven  to  desperation.  The  knowledge  of  this  had  caused  Cae- 
sar to  send  her  various  assurances  of  his  respect  and  his  kind 
intentions.  She  now  shut  herself  up  in  the  sepulchre,  and 
caused  a  report  to  be  spread  of  her  death.  This  event  revived 
the  tenderness  of  Antonius ;  he  resolved  not  to  survive  her ;  and 
he  bade  his  fidthful  fireedman  £r6s,  who  had  engaged  by  oath 
to  kill  him,  to  perform  his  promise.  £r6s  drew  his  sword,  but 
plunged  it  into  his  own  boay  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Anto- 
nius then  drew  his  own  sword,  and  stabbing  himself  in  the  belly 
threw  himself  on  his  bed,  where  he  lay  writhing,  vainly  calling 
on  his  friends  to  despatch  him.  Meantime  Cleopatra,  having 
heard  what  had  been  done,  sent  to  tell  him  that  she  was  alive, 
and  to  request  tiiat  he  would  let  himself  be  carried  to  her ;  he 
assented,  and  as  she  would  not  have  the  door  of  her  retreat 
opened,  she  and  her  maids  drew  him  up  by  cords  at  a  window. 
Sne  laid  him  on  her  bed,  and  gave  way  to  the  most  violent 
transports  of  grief  ;  Antonius  sought  to  console  her,  begged 
of  her  to  save  her. life  if  she  could  with  honour;  and  among 
Caesar's  friends,  recommended  to  her  Proculeius.  He  then  ex- 
pired, in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  sword  with  which  Antonius  slew  himself  was  brought 
to  Caesar,  who,  it  is  said,  shed  tears  at  the  sight.  Anxious  to 
aecure  Cleopatra  and  her  treasure,  he  sent  Proculeius  to  her^ 
but  she  refused  to  admit  him;  he  then  returned  to  Caesar,  who 
Bent  back  Grallus  with  him  with  new  proposals ;  and  while 
Gallus  was  talking  to  her  at  the  door,  Proculeius  and  two 
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olfaen  got  iu  at  the  window  md  msde  her  prifloner.  Cmnr, 
when  he  entercNl  Alexmdriay  treated  her  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect ;  and  he^aUowed  her  to  aolemnise  the  ohseqnies  of  Ai^ 
tomiiB,  which  f3ae  performed  with  the  greatest  ma^nficenee. 

Cttsar  soon  after  paid  her  a  visit ;  riie  recesved  him  slightly 
arrayed^  with  her  hair  in  disorder ;  her  eyes  were  red  with 
weeping,  and  her  vmce  faint  and  tremulous.  She  threw  her- 
sdf  at  his  feet ;  he  raised  her,  and  sat  heaide  her ;  she  attempt- 
ed to  excuse  her  previoas  conduct,  and  seemed  as  if  she  wished 
to  Uve.  Ceesar  made  many  promises ;  it  was  a  trial  of  skill 
hetween  two  consummate  actors ;  the  artful  <meen  sought  to 
catch  him  in  the  net  of  love ;  the  cold-hlooded  Caesar  wished 
to  make  her  liye  to  grace  his  triumph.  He  left  her,  certain 
that  he  had  succeeded,  hut  he  was  deceiyed*  In  a  few  daya 
Cleopatra  learned  that  she  and  her  diildren  were  to  he  sent  on 
to  Syria  hefore  him :  she  then  resolved  on  death,  and  having 
ohtained  permisaion  to  visit  the  tomh  of  Antonius,  she  ena* 
braced  it  and  crowned  it  wilh  flowers ;  and  then,  as  if  her 
mourning  was  over,  bathed  and  sat  down  riddy  arrayed  to  a 
qpkndid  banquet.  While  she  was  at  taUe  a  peasant  came  with 
a  basket  of  fine  figs  ;  the  guards  suspecting  nothing  let  him  in. 
The  queai  took  the, basket,  aware  of  its  contents;  she  wrote 
a  letter  to  Csesar  requesting  to  be  buried  with  Antonius ;  and 
then,  retaining  in  the  room  only  her  maids  Charmion  and  Iras; 
applied  to  her  arm  an  asp  wmch  had  been  concealed  amoi^ 
the  pretended  peasant's  figs.  When  those  whom  Caesar  sent 
to  prevent  her  death  arrived,  they  found  her  lying  dead  on  her 
bed,  Iras  also  dead  at  her  feet,  and  ChamuMi  just  ezpiringm 
the  act  of  arranging  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  hnr  mistren. 
Cesar  gave  Cleopatra  and  her  faithful  maids  a  magnificent 
fimeral,  and  buried  her  as  she  wished  by  the  side  of  ibitonius; 
To  prevent  any  future  commotions  he  put  to  death  her  son 
Csesarion ;  her  two  other  sons  adorned  the  triumph,  which  he 
celebrated  on  his  return  to  Rome. 


Though  this  last  period  of  the  republic  was  of  so  unquiet  a 
character,  literature  was  cultivated  with  much  ardour  by  per- 
sons of  rank  and  fortune.  The  language^  the  philosophy,  and 
the  poetry  of  the  Greeks  were  fanuliar  to  every  Roman  of 
education ;  a  library  formed  an  essential  part  of  every  respect- 
able house,  and  its  contents  were  chiefly  Greek.  Roman  poetry 
was  still  imitative,  and  the  drama  a  principal  object  of  imita- 
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tion*  L.  Atdus,  the  younger  ooutettiporary  of  PaeaviuBy  maj 
be  regarded  as  the  last  of  that  rough  but  yigoroua  race  of  poets 
viho  yentured  to  tread  in  the  foot^prints  of  ^dijlus  and  Sok 
phodes.  But  the  higher  drama  seems  to  have  been  as  unat- 
tainable to  ancient  as  to  modem  Italy.  Attius'  contemponuy 
C.  Lucilius  followed  Ennius  in  writing  satires,  but  he  improved 
and  alt^ed  that  species  of  composition  so  much  that  he  waa 
i^arded  as  its  inyentor ;  of  these  satires  he  left  several  book% 
all  of  which  have  perished.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  T.  Luer^ 
tins  Cams  put  the  physics  of  Epiciirus  into  verse  ;  and  in  no 
portion  of  Roman  poe^  is  the  true,  the  bom  poet,  more  dit- 
cemible  than  in  those  places  where  his  ill-chosen  subject  al- 
lowed him  to  give  free  course  to  his  gemus.  C.  Yalemui  Ci^ 
tullus  was  also  a  poet  of  true  goiius ;  grace,  elegance,  ease  and 
feeling  strongly  characterise  many  of  his  extant  poems.  The 
Bucolics  and  Georgica  of  Virgil,  and  the  Satires  and  Epodea 
of  Horace,  also  belong  to  the  uterature  of  this  period*. 

It  was  in  this  century  that  most  of  the  Roman  annals  and 
histories  were  writtenf.  C.  Junius,  named  Gracdbanus  from 
his  friendship  with  C.  Gracchus,  wrote  a  valuaUe  histoary  of  the 
constitution,  which,  thou^  lost,  is  mediately  the  dtief  source 
whence  our  knowledge  of  it  is  derived.  The  only  historian  of 
this  period  of  whose  works  any  perfect  porti<Hia  have  reached 
us  is  C.  Sallttstius  Crispus.  This  writer  seems  to  have  taken 
Thueydides  as  his  mooel,  but  he  can  by  no  means  stand  a 
rivalry  with  the  great  Athenian.  Csesar's  narrative  of  his  ow& 
wars  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  that  species  of  composition  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  various  writmgs,  oratorical,  phikai^- 
phical,  and  didactic,  of  Cicero  are  well  known  and  most  justij 
admired.  Of  the  numerous  works  of  M.  Terentius  Yarro,  tlie 
most  htneA  at  the  Bomu..  ooly  a  smaU  portiaii  has  been 
presfiTvea. 


In  the  preceding  narrative  we  have  traced  the  history  of 
Rome  from  the  time  when  she  was  only  a  village  on  the  Fal»- 
tine  to  that  when  she  became  the  mistress  of  the  world ;  another 
yolume  contains  the  history  of  the  enormous  empire  of  which 
she  now  only  formed  a  part.  In  the  progress  of  Rome  to  do- 
minion it  la  difl&cult  not  to  discern  the  hand  of  a  predisposing 

*  Notices  of  these  poets  and  their  works  are  giyen  in  the  History  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  pp.  17)  18. 
t  See  the  aocount  of  them  in  the  Appendix. 
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'tanse :  the  steadiness  and  perserenuice  of  the  Roman  charao- 
ier ;  the  preponderance  of  the  aristocratic  element  in  her  con- 
ttitntion  at  the  time  of  her  conflicts  with  her  most  powerfol 
-mals ;  the  advantage  which  the  nnitj  produced  by  a  capital, 
as  a  flxed  point,  gare  her  orer  the  hraye  hnt  loose  federation 
of  Sammnm,  ana  her  armies  of  dtizens  and  allies  orer  the 
mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Carthage ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
aU  other  states  heing  m  their  dechne  ^hen  she  engaged  them, 
>— 'all  tend  to  show  that  the  empire  of  the  world  was  resenred 
for  Rome.  ^  But  in  the  attainment  of  this  empire  she  was  also 
-destined  to  lose  her  own  freedom.    N^ecting  to  enforce  her 
-agrarian  laws,  and  not  being  a  commercial  state,  she  possessed 
no  middle  class  of  citizens*,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
permanent  liberty;  the  Hortennan  law  placed  aU  political 
power  at  the  disposal  of  the  lower  order  of  the  people ;  the  in* 
eessant  foreign  wars  corrupted  the  genuine  Roman  character, 
and  the  constant  influx  and  manumission  of  slaves  further  de- 
Jbased  it.     Meantime  ^e  govemment  of  provinces,  the  con- 
duct of  wars,  and  the  farming  of  the  public  revenues,  enabled 
some  of  the  nobifitv  and  the  knights  to  acquire  immense 
wealth,  with  which  thcr  purchased  impunity  for  their  crimes 
and  the  lucrative  and  mnuential  offices  of  the  state ;  for  the 
votes  of  electors  without  property  are  ahnost  always  venal. 
The  consequence  of  this  condition  of  society  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  century  of  turbulence  and  anarchy  ending  in  a  de- 
apotism.     Rome  thus,  like  Athens,  stands  as  a  warning  to  free 
States  to  beware  of  democracy ;  for  from  thrir  history  we  may 
infer,  that  if  in  a  democracy  there  are  persons  of  great  wealth, 
they  will  eventually,  by  their  contests  for  power,  convert  it 
into  a  despotism,  as  at  Rome ;  while  if,  as  at  Athens,  the  peo- 
ple have  reduced  the  families  of  ancient  nobility  and  heredi* 
tary  wealth  to  their  own  level  in  point  of  fortune,  the  end  will 
be  utter  political  insignificance. 

*  L.  Marcins  Philippns,  when  proposing  an  agrarian  law  in  his  tribmiate 
{648),  asserted  that  there  were  not  two  thousand  citizens  who  were  possessed 
<)£  property  (**  non  esse  in  ciTitate  duo  millia  hominum  qui  rem  haberent." 
•Cicero,  Off.  ii.  2 1 .).  Many  of  the  leading  families  of  both  orders  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  republic  must  haye  died  off,  or  have  dwindled  into  insignifi. 
cance,  in  conseqiience  probably  of  there  being  neither  law  nor  custom  of 
inimogeniture.  In  the  Fasti  and  history  of  the  last  century  we  rarely  meet 
-|he  names  of  the  Quinctii,  Manlii,  Fabii,  Furii,  Decix,  Curii,  and  nerer  those 
Of  the  Horatii,  Menenii,  Yetorii,  Genucii,  Idlii,  NumitoriL 
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A.  Page  8. — Authorities. 

Wb  hare  noticed  above  (p.  174)  the  nature  of  the  earliest  Roman  his- 
tory. A  very  brief  chronicle  was  kept  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus  (Cic.  de 
Orat.  ii.  13),  which  only  noted  the  prominent  events  of  each  year,  such  as 
wars  aDdvictories,plag;ues,famines,and  prodigies.  The  details  were  probably 
derived  by  those  annalists,  used  byLivyand  other  late  writers^from  the  narra* 
tive  poems  and  from  the  funeral  orations.  The  history  therefore  anterior  to 
the  Punic  wars  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  Greece  before  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war. 

The  oldest  Roman  historian  was  Q.  or  (N.)  Fabius  Pictor,  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war.  His  work  embraced  the  events  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  his  own  times.  He  wrote  in  Greek,  and  ac- 
cording to  Polybius  he  was  weak  and  partial. 

L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  the  contemporary  of  Fabius,  wrote  also  in  Greek. 
His  annals  seem  to  have  embraced  the  same  period  as  those  of  Fabius. 
He  was  probably  a  far  more  accurate  writer  than  his  rival,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  been  diligent  in  the  study  of  antiquities. 

We  have  no  account  of  any  annalists  for  some  years  after  Fabius  and  Cin« 
.  cius,  except  the  poet  Knnius,  who  composed  in  seventeen  books  the  annals 
from  the  earliest  times  to  his  own  days.    It  is  probably  to  him  that  the  nar* 
ratives  in  the  early  books  of  Livy  are  indebted  for  their  poetic  hue. 

M.  Porcius  Cato,  who  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  third  Punic  war,  in  his 
86th  year,  vTrote  his  Origines  in  his  old  age.  The  work,  which  was  in  La* 
tin,  was  in  seven  books ;  the  first  contained  the  history  of  Rome  under  the 
kings;  the  second  and  third  the  origins  of  the  different  states  and  towns  of 
Italy,  whence  it  derived  its  title ;  the  fourth  the  first,  and  the  fifth  the  se* 
cond  Punic  war ;  the  sixth  and  seventh  the  events  thence  to  the  last  year  of 
the  author's  life. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus,  the  contemporary  of  Cato,  wrote  annals  in  Greek. 
They  seem  to  have  extended  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  histo« 
rian's  own  times. 

C.  Acilius  also  wrote  annals  at  this  time  in  Greek,  which  were  translated 
into  Latin  by  a  vmter  named  Claudius  (Liv.  xxv.  39.).  We  know  not 
where  they  commenced  or  how  far  they  extended ;  they  however  contained 
the  history  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

From  the  times  of  the  Gracchi  and  the  younger  Africanus,  that  is,  in  the 
seventh  century  of  the  city,  historians  became  more  numerous,  and  events 
were  in  general  related  by  contemporaries.  * 

Polybius  of  Megalopolis,  one  of  the  thousand  hostages  taken  from  Greece 
by  the  Romans  (Hist,  of  Greece,  p.  480),  wrote  a  general  history,  which 
contained  that  of  Rome  from  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war 
down  to  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and  Corinth.  This  writer,  who  waa 
both  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  formed  the  history  of  the  earlier  eventfi.QC 
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his  work  by  a  careful  comparison  of  Fabiiis  with  the  contemporary  Greek 
writers,  and  by  a  diligent  inspection  of  all  the  documents  and  monuments 
that  were  to  be  found,  in  a  spirit  of  sound  historic  criticism.  Though  not 
to  be  daased  with  Thucydides,  Polybius  occupies  a  highly  respectable  sta- 
tion in  the  second  rank  of  historians,  and  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
work  is  much  to  be  lamented.  His  narratiye  from  the  commencement  of 
the  first  Punic  war  to  the  battle  of  Cannae  is  complete,  as  is  also  that  of  the 
Confederate  war  in  Greece ;  and  Livy  deriyed  almost  exdusiyely  from  him 
the  materials  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  decads  of  his  history  which  contain  the 
"^an  with  Philip,  Antiochus,  and  Perseus. 

L.  Calpumins  Piao  Fhigi,  who  was  consul  in  the  year  of  the  taking  of  Nn- 
mantia,  and  aJtefwanls  censor,  wrote  annals  from  the  foundation  of  the  city 
down  to  his  own  time.  Piao  was  the  great  ra/ioiiafiMr  of  the  legends  of  the 
cariy  history.  See  abore,  p.  127.  C.  Fannius,  who  was  at  the  taldng  of 
Carthage,  also  wrote  annals:  their  extent  b  not  known. 

Chi.  Gellius  wrote  annals,  probably  at  this  time ;  as  also  did  L.  Casains 
Hemina. 

The  Romans,  we  may  here  observe,  seem  to  have  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween annals  and  histories.  By  the  former  they  appear  to  have  understood 
a  narrative  of  past  events ;  by  the  latter,  an  account  of  those  of  the  writer's 
own  time.  Such  is  apparently  the  distinction  made  by  Tacitus.  We  may 
however  remark  that  the  latter  part  of  annals  is  usually  history. 

L.  (or  M.)  Ccelius  Antipater  vnwte  annals  or  histories.  His  woriL  appears 
to  have  commenced  with  the  second  Punic  war. 

L.  .£lius  Tuboro  wrote  a  history,  but  its  extent  is  unknown.  His  work 
would  rather  seem  to  have  been  annals,  as  it  contained  the  events  of  the 
lint  Punic  war. 

P.  Sempronios  AseUio,  the  contemporary  of  the  preceding  writers,  wrote 
the  history  of  lus  own  times. 

After  the  times  of  the  Gracchi,  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  Tabove,  p.  329)  wrote 
|L  history  of  his  own  times.  L.  Cornelius  Sisenna  dia  the  same ;  lus  work 
contained  the  Marsic  war  and  subsequent  events.  Sulla,  Lncullus,  and  Ca- 
tolus  also  wrote  histories,  or  rather  memoirs  of  their  own  lives  and  timea. 

In  the  times  succeeding  Sulla  we  find  the  foUovring  annalists  and 
historians: — 

Q.  Clandins  Qaadrigazins  appears  to  have  commenced  his  annals  with  the 
capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls;  and  they  seem  to  have  contained  the 
proscription  of  Sulla.  Quadrigarius  is  praised  for  lus  style  by  Gellius,  and 
qiparently  vrith  reason. 

Q.  Valerius  Antias,  who  is  notorious  for  his  mendacity,  composed  annals 
from  the  eariiest  times  to  his  own  days.  His  work  must  have  been  very  co- 
pious, for  we  find  the  seventy-fifth  book  quoted. 

C.  Licinins  Macer  wrote  annals  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  bat  the 
fragments  do  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  how  far  they  extended.  Macer  waa 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  annalists*  as  he  followed  the  example  of  Gin- 
eins  and  Polybius  in  consulting  documents  and  monuments. 

These  were  the  pfincipal  authorities  for  the  history  previous  to  the  time  of 
the  Civil  wars.  We  meet  the  names  of  Vennonius,  Lutatias,  Clodius,  Drosua 
and  othersybiitwe  can  learn  little  or  nothingof  their  writings.  Cicero's  friend 
Atticus,the  oimtor  Hortensius  and  others  wrote  annals.  Among  the  annaliste 
Is  also  to  be  mentio&ed  L.  Fenestella,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the 
Sipperor  Tibmwk    Betide  his  nimtives  of  Catilina's  conspiracy  and  the 
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Jagortlune  war  which  are  extant,  SaUuit  wrote  a  history  whieh  appears  to 
haye  extended  from  the  death  of  Sulla  to  the  Piratic  war,  and  of  which  un- 
fortunately only  fragments  exist. 

These  were  the  writers  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  whose  reign  the 
Roman  history  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  commencement  of  the 
first  Punic  war  was  written  with  great  copiousness  and  diligence,  but  on  a 
false  theory,  by  Dunufdui  of  Halicamassus.  Of  this  elaborate  work,  which 
was  in  the  Greek  language,  and  in  twenty  books,  the  first  eleven  have  come 
down  to  us  entire,  and  fragments  of  the  remaining  nine. 

T.  Lufius  wrote  in  the  same  reign  his  splendid  rhetorical  history,  extend- 
ing, in  fourteen  decads  or  one  hundred  and  forty  books,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  death  of  Drusus  the  step-son  of  Augustus  in  A.U.  745,  Varr. 
Of  his  fourteen  decads  time  has  spared  no  more  than  the  first,  third,  fourth 
and  half  of  the  fifth :  the  remainder  oidy  exists  in  epitome. 

Appian  of  Alexandria  compiled  in  Greek,  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
various  portions  of  the  Roman  history  under  the  titles  by  which  they  are 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages.  PhUarek  in  the  same  period  wrote  in 
Greek  the  lives  so  frequently  quoted  above. 

For  Vellehu  Patereubu,  Dim  Cassiut  and  the  Epitomatara  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Appendix  of  our  History  of  the  Roman  Empire,  where  how- 
ever the  piece  "De  Yiris  lUustribus/'  ascribed  to  Aureus  Victor,  is  not 
included. 

Viodorui  SicuktBf  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  compiled  with  great 
labour, but  Uttle  judgement,  a  work  called  a'  Historic  Library '  in  forty  books, 
containing  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  earliest  timet  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Gallic  wars  of  Caesar.  Of  this  work,,  books  vi.-x.,  and  xxi.~xt 
exist  only  in  fragments.  The  notices  of  Roman  afiairs  in  it  are  in  genera] 
very  brief! 


B.  Page  8. — ^The  City  of  Rome. 

The  course  of  the  Tiber  at  Rome  is  very  winding;  it  may  however  be 
regarded  as  running  from  north  to  south.  A  chain  of  hills  on  its  right  bank 
commences  beyond  the  Mnlvian  bridge  (Ponte  ifo/fe),and  terminates  below 
the  part  opposite  the  Aventine  hill  of  Rome,  lying  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  8ti«ara.  This  range  was  named  the  Janicnlan,  and  a  portion  of  it 
(behind  the  present  church  of  St.  Peter)  was  called  the  Vatican.  At  its 
southern  extremity  was  the  elevation  on  which  Ancus  Mareius  buHt  the 
fort  commonly  called  the  Jamculan,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
to  command  the  rcMd  leading  from  Etruria  to  Rome  over  its  only  bridge,  the 
Sublieian,  which,  as  it  vfould  appear,  was  opposite  the  Palatine  hill. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Jani- 
eulan,  a  hill  named  the  Aventine  rises  abruptly  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
stream.  To  the  north  of  the  Aventine,  and  ftirther  from  the  river,  is  the 
Palatine  hill,and  north-west  of  the  Palatine,  but  nearer  to  the  river,  is  the  hUl 
anciently  named  the  Satumian,  Tarpeian,  or  Capitoline.  The  Cselian  hill 
lies  eastward  of  the  Aventine.  The  three  hills  named  the  Quirinal,  the 
Viminal,  and  the  Esquiline,  run  paraUel  to  the  river  beyond  the  Capitoline. 
As  they  are  united  in  their  northern  deelivity  and  then  divided,  stretching 
toward  the'  Cselian,  they  have  been  aptly  compared  to  the  i^n  fingeca  is 
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they  extend  finom  the  back  of  the  human  hand.  The  Esqoilme  howeTer 
makes,  as  it  were,  a  bend,  and  runs  toward  the  Palatine  below  the  Viminal 
and  QuirinaL  The  hill  now  named  the  Pincian,  between  the  northern  pari 
of  the  Quirinal  and  the  river,  formed  no  part  of  ancient  Rome.  In  the  lat- 
ter period  of  the  republic  it  was  covered  with  the  gardens  of  Lucullns  and 
others,  and  was  named  the  CoUis  Hortulorum. 

The  Forum  extended  from  the  bottom  of  the  ridge  named  the  Velia(aboTe, 
p.  ^)  toward  the  eUmu  of  the  CapitoUne ;  the  districts  named  the  Vicuf 
Tuscua  and  Velabrum  lay  betweea  it  and  the  river;  the  Subdra  was  in  the 
hollow  between  the  extremities  of  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  and  the  south- 
em  bend  of  the  Esquiline,  the  overhanging  part  of  which  last,  it  is  thought, 
was  named  the  Carina. 

The  wall  of  Servias  Tullius,  commencing  at  the  Capitoline,  ran  along  the 
river-front  of  the  Quirinal,  and  thence  round  the  other  hills  till  it  reached 
the  river  at  the  Aventine.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  continued  along 
the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  or  terminated  at  it  on  either  extremity;  but  the  lat- 
ter seems  to  be  the  more  probable  hypothesis*. 

The  principal  gates  were  the  CoUine  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Qui- 
rinal, near  the  present  Porta  Pia;  the  EsguUinefnear  the  church  of  Sta  Maria 
Maggiore;  the  CaUaHf  near  the  Lateran  Church;  the  Ce^ferUf  at  the  foot  of 
the  CseUan  hill  near  the  Baths  of  Caracalla;  and  the  Carmental,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Capitoline  toward  the  riverf . 

The  Campui  Marthu  lay  outside  of  the  city  between  the  Tiber,  the  Ca- 
pitoline and  the  Quirinal;  the  ^ammian  Mead  (p.  99)  lay  under  the 
northern  side  of  the  Capitoline  (between  the  Capitol  and  the  end  of  the 
Corso) ;  the  NavaUa  or  dodu  were  between  the  ^iHan  bridge  and  the  RU 
peiiaf. 

The  Capitoline  hill  has  two  summits,  and  between  them  a  space  named 
by  later  topographers  the  Intermontium,  in  which  was  the  Asylum,  and  to 
which  the  Clivus  ascended.  It  is  doubtful  on  which  summit  the  templestood. 
Nardini  and  most  of  the  later  Italian  topographers  place  it  on  the  eastern 
{Arac^U)f  while  the  older  ones,  who  are  followed  by  Hirt,  Niebuhr,  Bunsen, 
Burgess,  and  Becker,  place  it  on  the  western  summit  (Monte  Caprino). 

The  temple  of  Concord  (p.  124)  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  Capitoline 
hill  close  to  the  clivui  (behind  the  arch  of  Severus);  that  of  Saium 
(p.  295),  the  remafns  of  which  are  commonly  called  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
TonanSi  stood  to  the  right  of  it;  that  of  Concord  built  by  Opimius  (p.  307) 


*  In  the  middle  ages  however,  cities  such  as  London,  Florence,  Orleans, 
etc.  built  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  had  a  wall  on  the  water-side. 

t  Niebuhr  (ii.  196.)  is  positive  that  this  gate  was  at  the  further  end  of 
the  hill ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  adopted  by  Bunsen,  or  any  other  topogra 
pher,  and  is  evidently  erroneous. 

%  Livy  (see  p.  89.)  says  that  the  Prata  Quinctia  wiere  beyond  the  Tibet, 
'<  contra  eum  ipsum  locum  nbi  nunc  Navalia  sunt,"  and  Pliny  that  they  were 
in  the  Ager  Yaticanus.  Hence  Nardini  and  Cluverius  rightly  identified 
them  with  the  present  Prati  near  the  Castel  St.  Angelo,  whence  it  plainly 
follows  that  the  Navalia  were  on  the  opposite  side  in  the  Campus  Martiua. 
The  prevalent  opinion  has  been  however  that  they  were  below  the  Aventine. 
But  this  has  been,  in  our  opinion,  completely  confuted  by  Becker  in  hia 
most  valuable  '  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities/ 
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was  above  the  aenate-Iioiue  dose  to  the  Comitinm.  The  temple  of  0p9 
fp^  452)  was  by  the  iEqaimeliiim  under  the  Capitol;  that  of  Castor  (p.  306) 
was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forum,  and  that  of  Festa  between  the  Palat^e 
and  the  Comitium  (near  Sta  Maria  Liberatrice).  The  temple  of  Ceres 
(p.  64)  stood  under  the  Aventine  close  to  the  Circus,  and  that  of  Diana 
(p.  24)  was  on  that  hill,  but  its  site  is  uncertain.  The  temple  of  Telius 
(p.  450)  was  on  the  Cannae ;  that  of  BeUona  (p.  350)  in  or  by  the  Flamir 
nian  Mead ;  that  of  Mars  (p.  99)  outside  of  the  Capene  gate  (near  San 
Sisto  ?) ;  the  temple  of  Janus  (p.  193),  or  more  properly  Poria  JanuaUs 
(Varro  L.  L.  y.  165.),  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Forum  under  the  Ca- 
pitol, and  that  of  JpoUo  (p.  351)  was  outside  of  the  Carmental  gate  by  the 
Flaminian  Mead.  ^ 

The  temple  of  Faith  (p.  298)  seems  to  be  a  mistake  (see  the  note).  The 
Auctor  ad  Herennium  (It.  55.)  represents  the  senate  as  sitting  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter;  andVelleius  (ii.  3.)  says  that  Scipio,  *'ex  superiori  parte  Capitolii 
summis  gradibus  insistens,'' called  on  those  who  valued  the  republic  to  follow 
him,  and  adds  that  they  rushed  on  Gracchus,  '*  stantem  in  area,''  t.  e,  in 
front  of  the  temple.  We  incline  to  think  that  it  was  in  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord that  the  senate  met.  Of  the  temple  of  the  Nymphs  (p.  400)  the  site 
is  unknown. 


C.  Page  42. — The  Kings  of  Rome, 

We  will  here  resume  and  extend  the  observations  made  in  the  text  on  the 
series  of  the  Roman  kings. 

Of  the  first  four  kings  Romulus  and  Numa  are  purely  mythic  or  ideal 
personages,  like  the  Theseus,  Amphictjdn  and  others  of  Greece.  Romulus, 
or  Romus  as  he  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  was  merely  the  personified  sym- 
bol of  the  town  of  Roma ;  Numa,  i.  e.  the  Legislator^  that  of  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  state.  The  two  remaining  monarchs,  TiUlus  and  Ancus,  ^ 
were,  it  may  be,  real  persons,  and  as,  like  their  mythic  predecessors,  the  first 
was  a  Roman  and  the  second  a  Sabine,  they  offer  a  confirmation  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  its  being  the  rule  in  the  Romano-Sabiue  state  to  elect  the  king 
alternately  from  each  of  the  combined  nations. 

The  arguments  of  Niebuhr  (adduced  in  the  text)  against  the  supposed 
Grecian  and  Etruscan  origin  of  Tarquinius,  are  in  our  opinion  quite  con- 
clusive. The  Luceres,  if  ttiey  were  the  patres  minorest  whom  we  find  so 
strong  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  may  even  then  have  been  powerful 
enough  to  place  a  member  of  their  Tarquinian  gens  on  the  vacant  throne, 
or  the  influence  of  the  aged  king  Ancus  may  have  availed  to  secure  it 
for  the  husband  of  his  daughter,  on  whom  he  may  for  some  years  pre- 
viously have  devolved  some  of  the  functions  of  royalty.  As  hereditary  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  was  unknovm  at  Rome*,  all  that  is  said  about  the  sons 
of  Ancus  may  be  regarded  as  fabulous.  The  probably  fortuitous  coincidence 
between  the  name  of  the  gens  at  Rome  and  the  city  of  Etruria,  and  possibly 


*  An  Italian  writer  of  the  present  day.  Professor  Oriuolo,  has  advanced 
a  most  extraordinary  theory  on  the  regal  succession  of  Rome;  namely,  that 
the  crown  always  devolved  to  the  husband  of  the  preceding  monarch's  eldest 
daughter. 
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the  introduction  by  this  monarch  of  Etrascan  ornaments  and  cerembniet, 
may  have  given  occasion  to  the  tale  of  his  Etrnscan  origin.  We  belieVe 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  the  history  of  ancient  Italy  of  a  gentile  nomen 
being  derived  from  the  name  of  a  place,  and  we  very  much  doubt  if  there 
be  one  of  a  total  change  of  name,  except  in  the  case  of  a  Roman  adoption. 

The  three  patrician  tribes  would  thus  have  given  kings  to  Rome,  and 
though  unsupported  by  direct  authority,  we  will  venture  to  express  our  sua- 
picion  that  the  celebrated  legislator  known  by  the  name  of  Servius  Tullioa 
may  have  belonged  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Plebs* 
ITie  TuUii  are  by  Livy  (i.  30.)  placed  among  the  Alban  houses,  t.  e.  the 
Luceres.  The  name,  which  is  apparently  Yolscian,  occurs  only  twice  in  the 
^arly  centuries  of  the  reptlblic.  The  consul  M\  TuUius  Longus  (livy,  iL 
19.)  was  no  doubt  a  patncian,  but  the  centurion  Sex.  TuUius  (Id,  vii.  13.) 
was  probably  a  plebeian*.  Almost  everything  in  fact  related  of  Servius  Tol- 
hus  would  seem  to  connect  him  with  the  plebeiansf.  Thus,  for  example,  he 
dwelt  among  them  on  the  Esquiline;  all  his  legislation  was  in  their  fiivour, 
and  it  was  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  patricians  that  he  lost  his  life. 

But  then  it  may  be  said,  vras  not  Servius  the  Etruscan  Mastama?  We 
think  not,  for  that  story  is  laden  with  difficulties.  It  in  the  first  place  gives 
what  we  regard  as  an  erroneous  view  of  ancient  Etruria;  for  if  there  vras  in  it 
AcondottiereMke  deles  Vivenna,  its  condition  must  haveresembled  thatof  the 
Tuscany  of  the  middle  ages,  when  Florence,  Siena,  Pisa  and  the  other  towns, 
were  engaged  in  mutuid  and  bitter  hostilities  ;  for  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  warrant  of  history,  no  instance  occurring  of  war  among  the  states 
of  ancient  Etruria.  It  further  is  connected  with  a  false  etymology  of  the 
Caelian  hill  at  Rome,  finally,  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
habits  of  mercenary  soldiers,  there  will  be  an  extreme  difficulty  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Mastama's  being  the  author  of  the  beneficent  system  of  legis- 
lation ascribed  to  Servius  TuUius^* 

The  fact  however  of  the  rule  of  Tuscan  princes  at  Rome  is  maintained 
by  Niebuhr,  and  held  even  more  strongly  by  Miiller.  The  theory  of  the  last- 
named  writer  (Etrusk.  i.  118-123.)  is  as  follows.  The  city  of  Tarquinii 
at  one  time  held  the  supremacy  oyer  the  whole  of  Etruria,  and  ruled  over 
Rome  and  a  part  of  Latium:  hence  the  walls,  sewers,  and  Capitolide  temple 
at  Rome,  built  on  the  Tuscan  scale  of  magnitude,  and  the  Grecian  games 
of  the  Circus,  Tarquinii  being  intimately  connected  with  Corinth.  This  de- 
notes the  period  of  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquinius.  Mastama  then,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  from  Yulsinii,  the  enemy  of  Tarquinii,  made  the  conquest 
of  Rome,  where  he  reigned  as  Servius  Tullius,  giving  it  a  new  constitution; 
but  his  government  was  overthrown  by  the  Tarquiuians,  whose  renewed 
dominion  is  denoted  by  the  reign  of  the  younger  Tarquinius.  Finally  Lars 
Porsennaof  Clusium  overthrew  the  dominion  of  Tarquinii,  the  city  of  Rome 
being  one  of  his  conquests.  Miiller  therefore  supposes  the  Tuscan  dominion 
at  Rome  to  have  lasted  about  a  century. 


*  "  Tullia  plebeia  antiquissima  gente  eum  fuisse  opinor."  Pighius,  An- 
nales,  i.  p.  286. 

t  Plebs  colit  banc  {Fortunam)  quia  qui  posuit  de  plebe  fuisse 
Fertur  et  ex  humili  sceptra  tulisse  loco.    Ovid,  Fasti,  vi.  781. 

t  The  condottiere  Sforza,  by  marrying  a  natural  daughter  of  the  last  of 
the  Visconti,  became  duke  of  Milan,  a  curious  coincidence  with  the  story  o€ 
Servius.     But  Sforza  was  no  legislator. 
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We  avow  that  we  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  this  ingenious  theory.  Tho 
Komans  were  a  people  who  never  were  too  proud  .to  imitate  and  borrow  the 
arts  and  institutions  of  other  peoples ;  they  therefore,  it  is  probable,  bor- 
rowed  largely  from  their  neighbours  of  Etruria,  particularly  in  religious  and 
political  usages  and  ceremonies.  We  know  that  their  principal  works  of 
art  came  from  that  country;  there  was  a  quarter  at  Rome,  the  Vicut  Tuscus^ 
named  from  the  Tuscans  who  resided  in  it,  and  all  these  circumstances  com- 
bined may  have  given  origin  to  the  tradition  of  a  Tuscan  colony  and  Tuscan 
kings  at  Rome. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  not  to  be  classed  with  those  who  regard  the  history 
anterior  to  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  as  little  entitled  to  credits 
Such  no  doubt  are  many  (Mf  the  details  of  battles  and  other  events;  but  the 
main  facts  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  such  as  the  contests  between  the 
two  orders,  and  the  gradual  extension  or  recovery  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
are  andoubtedly  true;  and,  with  due  allowances,  the  history  from  the  year 
244  may  be  regarded  as  a  trustworthy  narrative. 


D.  Page -46. — Pofulus  and  Pdebs. 

''Ateins  Capito,"Bay8  Gellius  (x.  20.),  ''plebem  seorsunua  populo  divisit, 
quoniam  in  populo  omnis  pars  dvitatis  omnesque  ejus  ordine?  contineantur; 
plebes  vero  ea  dicitur  in  qua  gentes  dvium  patricis  non  insunt/'  This  con- 
tinued to  be  the  common  opinion  till  the  sagacity  of  Niebuhr  led  him  to 
discern  that  the  original  Populus  was  the  patricians  as  opposed  to  the  Plebs. 
See  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  417,  ii.  168.   ' 

The  following  instances  in  which  we  find  the  two  words  used,  not  merely 
disjunctively  but  conjunctively,  will  probably  convince  most  persons  of  the 
soundness  of  his  views : — 

"  Ck>nsul  Appius  negare  jus  esse  tribuno  in  quemquam  nisi  plebeium ; 
non  enim  pcpuli  sed  plebis  eum  magistratum  esse.''  Liv.  ii.  56 :  compare 
u,  35,  iii.  11.  ^'  A  plebe  consensu  pcpuU  consulibus  negotium  mandatur." 
/(i.  iv.  51.  "Pnetor — iiqmpopidoplebigue^uBdahithXimmum"  Id,xxy,l2, 
This  last  passage,  we  may  observe,  occurs  in  a  prophetic  poem,  and  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  an  ancient  mode  of  speaking.  In  his  prayer, 
when  embarking  for  the  conquest  of  Africa  (xxix.  27.),  Sdpio  says,  "  ea 

mihi,/»o^foj9fe^t^u«Roman8e,sociisnominique  Latino benever- 

runcent,''  where  the  correctness  of  the  latter  expressions  (above,  p.  168, 
note)  shows  that  Livy  was  following  good  authority.' 

In  Cicero  also  we  meet  with  seversi  instances  of  this  distinction;  ex.  gr. 
'*  Ut  ea  res  mihi  magistratuique  meo  populo  plebique  Romanae  bene  atque 
feliciter  eveniret.'*  Pro  Murena,  1.  '*  Mihi  Floram  matrem  populo  plebique 
Romans  ludorum  celebritate  placandam."  In  Verrem,  v.  14.  **  Sacrosanc- 
tum  esse  nihil  potest  nisi  quod,  pqpubu  plebesve  sanxerit."  Pro  Balbo,  14. 
'*  Leges  statuimiis  per  vim  et  contra  auspicia  latas,  iisque  nee  populum  nee 
plebem  teneri."  Phil.xii.5.  "Cumj^oj^K^cum/^/^deagendijus.''  Legg.ii.1^. 
"  Quum  pontifices  decressent  ita,  si  neuub  populi  jussu  neuue  plebis 
sciTU,  &c.''  Ad  Att.  iv.  11.  This  last  is  evidently  an  ancient  formula,  and 
as  such  we  may  regard  the  superscriptions  of  public  letters  or  despatches, 
Buch  as  the  following:  Plancus  Imp.  Cos.  Des.  s.  d.  coss.  pe.  tkib.  pleb. 
BEN.  POP.  PL.  a.  E.  (Ad  Fam.  x.  8.) ;  and  Lbpious  imp.  iter.  font. 
max.  8.  o.  SENAT.  POP.  PL.  o.  B.  (lb.  X.  35.).    In  his  work  Be  Republica 
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Cicero  always  uses  the  vordpcpuhu  of  the  assembly  wiiich  in  the  comitia 
curiata  conferred  the  imperium  on  the  Roman  kings. 

Even  in  so  late  a  writer  as  the  younger  Pliny  we  find  the  following 
passage, '*Ut  partem  t^dquxok  populi  plebiagtte  Romanae  aleret  actueretur." 
Fanegyr.  32. 

Dion  Cassius,  who  was  an  accurate  writer,  employed  the  Greek  dnfiot 
to  express  the  Latin  pcpubit,  and  vXfiOos  for  pledSf  and  he  frequently  uses 
the  two  terms  in  conjunction,  as  in  lib.  lii.  20,  liii.  21,  47,  Iv.  34,  Iviii.  20, 
lix.  9.  Zonaras,  who  wrote  from  Dion  Cassius,  almost  invariably  employs 
'jrXriOos  or  S/itXos,  instead  of  ^jj/ios,  to  express  the  plebt  of  the  Latin  writers. 

Tacitus  (A.  i.  8,  H.  i.  35,  36, 40.)  seems  to  employ  the  two  terms  in  the 
same  sense  as  Capito.  The  distinction  between  drjiios  and  vXriBos  in  Poly- 
bius  (iii.  103,  5.)  is  not  very  clear. 

The  origin  of  this  late  sense  of  the  terms  may  be  easily  understood  if  we 
call  to  mind  the  Roman  habit  of  retaining  old  terms  and  applying  them  to 
new  objects  (above,  p.  39,  note).  When  therefore  the  original  distinction 
between  Populus  and  Plebshad  been  effaced,  the  former  was  made  to  stand 
for  the  whole,  the  latter  for  a  part  of  the  Roman  people. 


£.  Page  54. — Kinds  of  stone  used  at  Rome. 

Niebuhr,  when  describing  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  asserts  positively  that  it 
was  built  of  the  stone  namtd  ptperino ;  but  Brocchi,  the  eminent  Roman 
mineralogist  %nd  geologist,  assures  us  that  the  stone  used  in  the  construction 
is  the  tufa  litoide  of  the  place.  His  opinion  has  been  adopted  without  hesi- 
tation by  Bunsen  and  Arnold,  and  is  beyond  doubt  the  truth. 

Some  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  stone  employed  by  the  Romans 
in  their  buildings  may  not  be  devoid  of  utility. 

The  tufa  litoide,  i.  e.  atonelike  tufa,  which  forms  the  Capitoline  hill  and 
some  other  parts  of  Rome,  is  a  volcainic  product  of  a  red-brown  colour  with 
orange  specks  in  it. 

The  peperino  or  pepper-ttone,  as  it  is  called  by  the  modern  Italians  on 
account  of  its  colour,  which  resembles  that  of  ground  pepper,  is  also  a  vol- 
canic product.  It  contains  lumps  of  lava  and  other  harder  substances,  and  is 
found  at  Gabii  and  Albano.  It  was  greatly  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  for 
building  and  other  purposes.  The  celebrated  coffin,  for  example,  found  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Scipio8,and  now  deposited  in  the  Vatican,  is  of  this  stone. 
It  may  also  be  seen  in  the  wall  of  the  Tabularium  which  faces  the  Forum. 
The  footways  in  the  street  named  the  Corso,  which  are  so  unpleasant  to 
walk  on,  on  account  of  the  protruding  lava,  are  of  this  stone. 

The  travertinOf  which  name  is  a  corruption  of  Tiburtino,  and  which  wag 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur,  is  a  calcareous  deposition 
from  the  fresh  water;  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  of  a  reddish-white 
colour.  The  fronts  of  St.  Peter's  aud  other  churches  at  Rome  are  of  this 
stone.    It  also  forms  the  curb-stone  in  the  Corso. 

The  silejp  of  the  Romans,  with  which  they  paved  their  roads  and  streets, 
was  lava,  of  which  a  stream  ejected  by  the  volcano  which  formerly  existed 
in  the  Alban  range  extends  thence  as  far  as  the  tomb  of  Csscilia  Metella^ 
near  Rome,  at  which  place  were  the  quarries  whence  it  was  extracted. 

The  preceding  kinds  of  stone  were,  with  bricks,  the  only  substances  used 
by  the  Romans  in  their  buildings,  public  and  private,  during  the  first  six 
centuries  of  the  republic.  ^ 
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%*  n.  9.  e.  fif,  north,  south,  etc;  m.  miles ;  eoL  colony;  fMim.  mnnid- 
pium.  After  Volscaan,  Oscan,  etc.,  town  is  to  be  understood.  By  Oscta 
is  meant  the  country  from  the  range  between  Fundi  and  FormisB  to  beyond 
the  Massic  hills. 

.CERRiE  (Aeerra),  Campania,  n^w.  of  Kola,  mwi. ;  (2)  Geri,  Cis-Gallic, 

on  the  Addua  (Jdda), 
.£culanum  (Le  Groiie  near  Mirabdia\  Samnite,  on  the  Calor,  «.-e.  of  Be- 

nerentum. 
iEsemia  (/temta),  Samnite,  n.  of  Mt.  Tifemus. 
.£sis  (Erino)^  riv.,  on  n.  firontier  of  Picenum* 
Alba  Ix>nga,  on  AJbui  Mount,  site  unknown ;  (2)  Fudnia  {AXbd^^  Marsian, 

near  Fudne  lake,  eol, 
Algidus  Mt.,  eastern  part  of  volcanic  range  of  Alban  Mt.,  etc,  in  Latinm. 
Alia  {Fotta  di  Cbnca,  7  m.  from  Rome  ?),  Sabine  stream. 
Allifse  (JHfe),  Samnite,  on  the  Vultumus. 
Anagnia  (JnagtU),  Hemican,  35  m.  firom  Rome. 
Anio  (Tever&ne),  riv.  of  Latimn,  near  Rome 

AntemnsB,  on  the  side  of  Rome,  at  the  junction  of  the  Anio  and  Tiber. 
Antium  {Capo  d'Jnzo),  Volsdan  coast,  38  m.  from  Rome. 
Aquilonia  (jgndne),  in  northern  Samnium. 

Apiole,  9  or  10  m.  from  Rome,  w.  of  BoTillae,  near  the  Appian  Road. 
Ardea  (Jrdea),  Latin,  23  m.  frt>m  Rome,  4  from  the  sea. 
Arida  (Larieeia),  Latin,  16  milea  frt>m  Rome  on  Appian  Road,  nmuL 
Ariminum  {Rimim),  coast  of  Umbiia. 
Arpi,  Apulian,  e.  of  Luceria. 
Arpinum  (Jrpino\  Volsdan,  n.  of  FregelUe,  num. 
Arretium  {Arezzojf  Tuscan,  eoL  nnuu 
Arsia,  wood  behind  the  Janiculan. 

Ascolum  (AkoU),  Apulian ;  (2)  AtcoR,  Picenian,  eoL  nmn, 
Astnra  {Attura)^  riv.  and  island,  Volsdan,  7  miles  e.  of  Antium. 
Aufidena  {A^id^),  n.  frontier  of  Samnium. 
Auiidus  (Ofanto),  riv.  of  Apulia. 
Ausona,  Oscan,  «.  of  the  Liris. 
Auximum  (Otimo),  Picenian,  «.  of  Ancona,  coL  nmn, 
Bantia,  Lucanian,  «.-e.  of  Venusia. 
Beneventum  (Bmnwii/o),  Samnite,  on  the  Calor,  eo/. 
Bola  (PoU  or  ZMgndno),  Latin,  n.  of  Pnenestc 
Bononia  {Bohgnajy  Cis-GalL,  eoL  nnm. 
BoYifinum  (Bofdno),  Samnite,  cot 
BoTillae  (near  the  Otteria  ddk  FratoeeMe),  Latin,  under  Alban  Mt,  12  m. 

from  Rome. 


*  This  index  is  formed  from  Cluverius  and  Sir  William  Gell's  Topogn^ 
phy  of  Rome,  corrected  by  Abeke9'8  Mittelitalien,  Stuttgart,  1843, 

t5 
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Brundisiom  (Brindin)^  coast  of  Calabria,  col. 

Cfeninae  (on  Monte  Magufflidno  ?),  Latin,  near  the  Tiber  10  m.  abQve  Rome* 

Caere  {Cervetere),  Tuscan,  30  m.  from  Rome,  tnun, 

Caieta  {Ga^id),  Oscan  coast. 

Calatia  {Caiazzo),  Samnite,  n.  of  Mt.  Tifata;  (2)  S.  Ptetro  delle  Galazze^ 

.    Campanian,  between  Capua  and  Nola. 
Cales  {CaM),  Oscan,  «.  of  Teanum,  coL 
Callicula,  Imte  between  Teanum  and  the  Vultumns. 
Calor  (CaMrtf),  riv.of  Samnium,  passes  BeneYentum,fall8  into  theVultunitis. 
CannsB,  Apulian,  e.  of  the  Aufidus,  10  m.  from  the  sea. 
Canusium  (CahdsaX  Apulian, «.  of  the  Aufidus. 

Capena  {Chntttcola),  Tuscan,  t.  of  Mt.  Soracte  (St,  Oreite),  20  m.from  Rome. 
Capua,  Campanian,  under  Mt.  Tifata,  eoL  mun. 
Casilinum  {Ciqnta)f  on  the  Yultumus,  2  m,  from  Capua,  coL 
Caudium  {Cotta  Cauda  utai€ervindra)f  Samnite,  between  Capua  and  Bene- 

ventum. 
Ceno  {Nettund?)t  Volsdan,  port  of  Antium. 
Cingulum  (Cingoh)i  Picenian. 

Circeii,  Volsdan,  on  Cape  Ciroeum  {Mont^  CireeUo)^  eoL 
Clusium  (CAtun),  Tuscan,  100  m.  from  Rome. 

CoUatia  {Castel  delT  Osa  near  Lunghezza  .^),  10  m.  from  Rome  near  Qabii. 
Comiuium  {Cerelo)f  Samnite,  i,-e»  of  Allifae.  . 
Compsa  {Conza)f «.  frontier  of  Samnium. 
Corbio  (kocea  Pri6re)f  Latin,  beyond  Tusculum. 
Corfinium  {PopoU})^  Peligpiian, «.  of  Sulmo. 
Coriolt  {Monte  Giove  ?),  Vohdan,  to.  of  Lanuvium. 
Corniculum  (MonticellitA  foot  of  Mt.Gennaro?),  Sabine, beyond  Nomentum. 
Cosa,  Lucanian,  n.  of  ThuriL 

Cremera,  stream  of  Etruria,  faUs  into  the  Tiber  above  Rome. 
Cremdna  (Cremdna)  Cis-Gall.,  coL  mun. 

Crustumenum,  Sabine,  between  Nomentum  and  the  Tiber,  13  m.from  Rome. 
Cumae  (Cuma),  on  coast  of  Campania. 
Cures  {Corr^te})f  Sabine,  30  m.  from  Rome. 

Ecetne,  Hemican,  in  valley  e.  of  Alban  hills  between  Signiaand  Anagnia. 
Eretum  (Grotta  Marozza),  Sabine,  18  m.  from  Rome. 
iPaesulsB  (Pietok),  Tuscan,  over  Florence. 
Falerii  (Civita  CasteUdna  ?),  Tuscan,  35  m.  from  Rome. 
Falemus  ager,  between  Mt.  Massicus  and  the  Vulturnus. 
Fanum  Fortiinae  {Fano),  coast  of  Umbria,  8,  of  Pisaurum,  col, 
Fanum  Yoltumnae  {Viterbo?)f  Tuscan,  see  p.  150. 
Ferentina  (Marmo)^  Latin,  fount  and  grove  in  the  valley  between  the  Alban 

Mt.  and  Tusculum* 
Ferentinum  {Ferentino)^  Herniean,  t»-e»  of  Anagnia. 
Ficana  (DragonceUo  ?),  Latin,  11m.  below  Rome  on  the  Tiber. 
Ficulea  (on  Monte  delta  Creta  ?),  on  the  way  to  Nomentum. 
FidlnsB,  near  VUla  %Hida,  5  or  6  m.  above  Rome  on  the  Tiber. 
Firmum  (Fermo),  coast  of  Picenum,  col, 
Formiae  {Mola  di  Gaita\  Oscan  coast,  mtm. 
FVegeilae  (G^dno),  Volscian,  on  the  Luis. 
Fundi  (Fondt)f  Oscan,  n^-e,  of  Tarradna,  mun.  eoL 
Gabii,  Latin,  12  jr.  from  Rome,  half-way  to  Pnenetto. 
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Galsesut  (Galiio),  stream  at  Tarentum. 

Geronium,  Apulian,  8.  of  Larinum. 

Grumentum  {Grummo),  in  Apulia. 

Heraclea  (PoUcoro),  on  coast  of  Lucania,  and  on  riv.  Adris  (Affri)* 

Herdonia  (Orddna),  in  Apulia. 

Ig^yium  {Gt^bto),  in  Umbria. 

Interamna  [Term),  in  Umbria,  num. 

Labid  or  Lavid  {Colonna  ?  or  Z^gomUih ?),  Latin,  beyond Tuscalum,  |5  nr. 
from  Rome. 

Lanuyium  {Cwita  Lavinia),  under  Genzano,  20  m.  from  Rome,  col.  tnun, 

Laiinum  {Larino),  on  tbe  northern  frontier  of  Apulia. 

Lavinium  (Pratica),  «.-e.  of  Laurentum,  16  m.  from  BLome,  3  fix>m  the  sea. 

Layinius,  stream  of  Cis-Gaul,  w,  of  the  Rhenus. 

Laurentum  {Torre  Patemo),  coast  of  Latium,  16  m.  from  Rome. 

Lautulae,  the  long  and  narrow  pass  e*  of  Terradna. 

Liris  (Ciarifflidno),  riv.  flows  through  the  VolBdan  andOscan  comitriea^  and 
enters  the  sea  near  Mintumse. 

Litemum  {Patrta)^  3  or  4  m.  n.  of  Cumn,  on  coast  of  Campania,  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Clanis. 
Longula  {Buon  R^6ao  ?)  and  Pollusca  (duo/  delta  Mandria7),  in  Latiom, 

near  Corioli. 
Lnca  (Liteea),  Tuscan,  eoL 
Lucena  {la^e^a),  Apulian,  near  Samninm,  eoL 
Mediol&num  (Mildno),  Cis-GalL,  mtm. 
MeduHia  {St.  Angela  near  Mte,  GtnmAro  }),  on  the  way  to  Nomentuou 

Mintumie,  Oscan,  on  the  Liris,  2  m.  from  the  sea,  eoU 

MisSnum  {Miaino)^  western  cape  of  bay  of  Baiae  in  Campania. 

Mntina  {Modena)^  Cis-Gall.,  eol, 

NeapoUs  {Napoli),  on  coast  of  Campania. 

Nepe,  or  Nepete  {Nepi)^  Tuscan,  30  m.  from  Rome,  eoL 

Nola  {Nola)f  Campanian,  e.  of  Naples,  «.  of  C'apna,  mtm.  eoL 

Nomentum  {La  Mentdna),  Sabine,  12  m.  from  Rome. 

Nuceria  {Noc&a)t  Campanian,  on  the  Samus  e.  of  Pompeii. 

Numidus  {Rio  Torto  ?),  stream  of  Latium,  between  Laviniom  and  Ardea« 

Numistro  {Muro)y  in  Lucania. 

Ostia  {08tia)y  16  m.  from  Rome  at  the  mouth  of  the -Tiber. 

PalepoUs,  near  Neapolis,  site  unknown,  but  probably  west  of  Mt.  Posilipo 

toward  Puteoli ;  perhaps  the  original  Parthenope. 
Pandosia,  Lucanian,  w.  of  Heraclea  on  the  Adiis. 
Pedum  (GaiUcdno ?),  beyond  Gabii. 
Perusia  \Peruffia)f  Tuscan,  coL  mtm. 
Pisaurum  {Peaaro),  coast  of  Umbria,  eoL 
Eistoria  {Pistdja),  Tuscan,  not  far  from  Faesulje. 
Placentia  {Piacenza)^  Cis-Gall.,  on  the  Po,  eo/.  mtm. 
Politorium  (on  ^  Torretia  between  Ficana  and  Tellena  ?),  Litiik 
Pompeii,  Campanian,  at  foot  of  Vesuvius  on  the  Samus. 
Popul6nia,  on  coast  of  Etruria,  3  m.  from-Piombino. 
Preneste  (Pa/«»/r^),  Latin,  20  m.  from  Rome,  eoL  mtm. 
Privemum  {P^emo)f  Yolscian,  on  the  Amasenns. 
Puteoli  {Pozzu6l*)f  on  bay  of  Baiae  in  Campania,  eoL 
RegiUus  lacus  (at  ComufisUe  near  Frascati?  or  At  Cohmmi)m 
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Bheginm  {Reggio);  tt  tbe  pmnt  of  Brnttium. 

Rhenos  (Jtoio),  riv.  of  Cis-Gaul,  niiis  near  BolopiA  and  enters  the  Po. 

Rubicon  (/Vvmieino),  stream  on  confines  of  Gaol  and  Umbria. 

Sacriportns  {Per^nndra  ?),  in  the  valley  between  Signia  and  Prsneste. 

Salapia  (Ai^pt),  coast  of  Apnlia. 

Sakmnm  {Salemo)^  on  bay  of  Paestum  in  Campania,  eoL 

Salpinam  {OrvUto  ?),  Tuscan,  n.  of  VulsiniL 

Saticula  {S**  Agafa  dt?  Goii  ?),  Samnite,  between  Capua  and  Beneventana. 

Satricum  {dual  di  Conea  ?),  on  the  Astura,  between  Corioli  and  Antium. 

Sena  GaUica  (Smigaglia),  on  coast  of  Umbria. 

Senttnum  {Sentina),  Umbrian,  n.  of  the  iEsis. 

Signia  (Segni),  Yolsdan,  «.-i9.  of  Anagnia. 

Sinnessa  {Mondrag^ne),  coast  of  Campania. 

Sora  {Sora)f  Hemican,  on  the  Liris. 

Stabile  (Cattelamdre),  on  the  bay  of  Naples. 

Siiessa  Annmca  (Setta),  Oscan,  w,  of  Teanum,  eo/.;  (2)  Pometia  (Torre 
Petrara  or  Mna  ?),  Volsdan,  in  Pomptine  district. 

Soessnla,  Campanian,  between  Capua  and  Nola. 

Sutrium  {Sutrt),  Tuscan,  33  m.  from  Rome,  eoL 

Tarentnm  {Tdranio)^  on  bay  of  same  name  fn  Japygia,  eoU 

Tarquinii  {Com^toSt  coast  of  Etruria,  50  m.  from  Rome* 

Tanacina  (TVrraetna),  Yolsdan,  col,  see  p.  107. 

Te&nnm  (  TVdno),  Oscan,  capital  of  the  Sidicinians,  poL 

Telesia  (TeUta)^  Samnite,  on  the  Calor,  n.^,  of  Beneventnm,  eol 

Tellena  (on  Monte  Cfiottra}),  near  Ficana. 

Thnrii  on  the  Crathis  {Crati),  on  Lncanian  and  Bruttian  firontier  near  the 
sea. 

^ur  {ThfoK),  Latin,  18  m.  from  Rome. 

Ticinus  (Temno),  riv.  of  Cis-Gaul,  enters  the  Po  near  Tldnnm  (Pavta), 

TifSita,  hills  over  Capua. 

Tifemus  mons,  in  Samninm,  between  iEsemia  and  Boiianum. 

Trasimdnus  lacus  {Logo  di  Perugia),  in^he  plain  of  the  Clanis  (CXtant)  be- 
tween Cortona  and  Perugia. 

Treba  or  Trebia  (Trevi),  on  Hmican  and  ^quian  frontier,  n,  of  Anagnia. 

Trebia  {Trebbia),  riv.  of  Cis-Gaul, rises  in  the  Apennines,  enters  the  Po  at 
Placentia. 

Tnsculum  (near  Fraiedii)^  Latin,  12  m.  from  Rome. 

Vadimo,  lake  in  Etruria,  close  to  the  Hber, «.  of  Horta  (Or/a),  w,  of  Otri- 
cukun,  40' m.  frx>m  Rome. 

Vcii,  see  p.  107. 

Vellitrte  {Vell/trtS,  Yolsdan,  24  m.  from  Rome. 

Yen&frum  (Vendfro),  Samnite,  w.  of  the  Yultumus. 

Yennsia  {Vended),  col,  see  p.  158. 

Yercellae  {VereeOi),  Cis-GalL,  n.  of  the  Po. 

Yescia,  on  coast  of  Campania,  e,  of  the  Liris. 

YictumvisB  (Vigevdno ?),  in  Cis*GaiiL 

Yitellia  (  FtOmonidne  ?),  iEquUn. 

Umbro  (Ombrdne),  riv.  of  Tnsouiy. 

YolaterrsD  (Voiterra),  Tuscan,  between  Sienna  and  Leghorn, 

Yulrinii  (BoleAia),  Tuscan,  on  lake  of  same  name. 

Vnltumus  (Voifurnd),  riV.'of  Samninm  and  Campania. 
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■4,*  Figures  (2),  (3),  ij'c.,  denote  2»uf,  Zrd,  8fc,  qfihe  narm. 


AbelQX,  216. 

Acca  Larentia,  12. 

Jccensif  51. 

Acdus  (MT.)  Plautus,  290. 

Achillas,  434-436. 

Acilius(M')  Glabrio,256 ;  (2)M.,371. 

Jddiettu,  60. 

Adherbal,  311,  312. 

jEbutius  (T.),  35. 

JEdileSf  64. 

MmWiua  (Mam.),  104 ;  (2)  L.  Bar- 

bala,  161. 
(M.)  Paulas,  185 ;  (2)  L., 

209-210;   (3)  L.,    263;  (4)  L., 

245,  265. 

(M.)  Scauras,312-319;331 ; 


(2)  M.,  351. 

(M.)  Lepidos,  283 ;  (2)  M., 


354,  355 ;  (3)  L.,  424,  447,  450, 

456-461,  471-473. 
iEncas,  9-10. 
^quians,  4. 
jErarians,  54. 

Afranias  (L.),  391,  425-426,  441. 
Africanus,  see  Cornelius, 
Agrippa,  see  Vipsanitis. 
Ahala,  see  Servilhu. 
Alba,  11. 

Albiiis  (C.)  Carrinas,  348,  349. 
Allobroges,  199,  310,  381,  382. 
Allucius,  233. 
Amulius,  11-13. 
Ancus  Marcius,  20. 
Andriscus,  276. 

Aiiicius  (Q.),  169 ;  (2)  L.,  265. 
Annius  (L.),  137;  (2)  Q.,  379. 
(T.)  MUo,  400,  401,  408- 

410,  429. 
AntilHu's,  305. 
Antiochus,  255-259. 
Antonius  (M.),345;(2)M.,362-364; 

(3)  M.,419,420,424,430,438,446, 

451,477;  (4)  L.,  467,  468. 
Apuleius  (L.)  Saturninus,  323, 326- 

328. 
Apulia,  4. 
Aqua  Appia,  168. 
Aquilii,  32, 


Aquilius  (M.),  323,  340. 

Arcbelaus,  341,  342. 

Archimedes,  221,  228. 

Ariobarzanes,  339. 

Ariovistus,  411. 

Aristion,  341. 

Amtobulus,  375,  377. 

Aristodemus,  36. 

Aristonicus,  309. 

Artabazus,  404. 

Artemidorus,  448. 

Aruns,  21 ;  (2)  28,  32 ;  (3)  114. 

Asinius  (C.)  Pollio,420,444,456,467, 

JsaidwuUf  51. 

jisyhim,  13. 

Ateius  (C.)  Capito,  404. 

Athenio,  325. 

Athens,  341. 

Atilius  (C.)  Regains,  Serranus,  181 ; 

(2)  M.,  182,  183,  186,  187. 
— — •  (A.)Ca]atinus,Serranu8,181, 

188 ;  (2)  M.,  278 ;  (3)  Sex.,  399. 
Atius  (T.)  Labienus,  421,  429,  433, 

439  444. 

(P.)Varus,424,444 ;  (2)L.,479. 

Attalus,  258,  287. 
.  Attius  (L.),  479. 
Augurg,  16. 
Augustus,  379. 
Aurelia,  386. 
Aurelius  (M.)  Cotta,  366;  (2)  L., 

361,  384,  446. 

■  ■       (M.)  Scanrus,  322. 

(L.)  Orestes,  301. 

Auruncaus,  4. 
Ausonians,  4. 
Atttronius  (P.),  379,  383. 
Barcas,  188. 
Bardiseans,  345. 
Battle  of  Arsia,  32. 

R^Uus,  36. 

Alia,  116. 

•  Mount  GauruB,  188« 

■  Yesuyius,  138. 

■  Perusia,  150. 
— ^—  Vadimo,  150. 

■  SentiDum,  156. 
Aquilonia,  158. 
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Btttle  of  Siris,  163. 

■  Asculom,  166. 
— — —  Beneventum,  167. 
. the  iEg&tes,  189. 

■  Trebia,  203. 

■  Trasimene  Lake,  205. 

■  Caniue,  209. 

Nola,  217. 

Metaorns,  238. 

Zama,  250. 

■  CTnocephalae,  255. 

■  Magnesia,  258. 

■  Pydna,  264. 
Chaeronea,  342. 

■  Orchomenas,  342. 
— ^  Tigranocerta,  369. 
-^— •  Pharaalia,  431. 

'  Munda,  444. 

■  Mufcina,  455. 

PhUippi,  462. 

— —  Actiam,  475. 
Belgians,  413. 
Bestia,  see  Calpurrmu. 
Bibnlus,  see  Cii^mnu* 
Blosios,  293,  298. 
Bocchns,  317,  318,  321. 
Bomilcar,  314,  316. 
Boatar,  183,  187;  (2)216. 
Biennus,  115, 118. 
Brutiians,  5. 

Bruttu,  5,  28. 
Bratns,  see  /imtt». 
Byrsa,  175,  269. 
CeciUus(L.)MeteUas,186;  (2)211; 

(3)  Q.  Met.  Macedonicus,276,282; 

(4)  Q.  Met.  Numidicus,  315--320, 
326-329;  (5)Q.Met.Pius,329,344, 
348,357,358,389;  (6)Q.Met.Cre. 
ticus,  364, 391 ;  (7)  Q.  Met.  Celer, 
391, 394, 395 ;  (8)  Q.  Met.  Nepos, 
384,  385,  399,  400;  (9)  Q.  Met. 
Pius,  Scipio,  410,  431,  433,  439, 
441 ;  (10)  L.,  424. 

Casdidus  (M.),  115, 117. 
Celes  Viyenna,  41. 
Caepio,  see  Seinrilius, 
Cesar,  see  JtUnta. 
Cesaridn,  437,  478. 
Calendar,  443. 
Callaicus,  see  Junhu, 
Calpiirniu8(L.)Pi80,271;  (2)Q.,283; 

(3)  C,  363, 382;  (4)  On.,  388;  (5) 

L.,  395,  462i 


Calpamiiu(L.)Best]a,  313,315;  (2^, 

L    379 
^*(M.)  Bibulus,  392,  393, 

409,  428,  430. 
Calvinns,  see  Bontiinu* 
Camillos,  see  Furiut. 
Canidius  (M.),398;  (2)  P.,474,475. 
Cannleius  (C),  99. 
Ctqnte  Cerui,  51. 
Capitoliom,  27. 
Capoa,  132. 
Carbo,  see  Pipiriu*. 
Caninas,  see  Jlbhu, 
Carthage,  176,  268. 
Carthage  (New),  196,  232. 
Carthalo,  212;  (2)267. 
Casca,  see  &rTi£rt(t. 
Cascans,  4, 
Cassivelannus,  415. 
Cassioa  (Sp.)  Yiscelliniis,  65, 67,  70. 
(L.)  Longinus,  309 ;  (2)  L., 

313, 322;  (3)L.,340;  (4)  L.. 379; 

(5)  Q.,  419;  (6)  C,  404, 406,446, 

451,  461-463. 

(L.)  Hemina,  290. 


Catilina,  see  Sergha, 

Cato,  see  Porchu, 

Catulus,  see  Luiatiut. 

Caudine  Forks,  144. 

Celeres,  45. 

Censprinns,  see  Marenu. 

Cetuora,  100.     Centtu,  54. 

Centuriet,  51.     Cm/urtoiw,  45* 

Cethegus,  see  ComeUut. 

Cicero,  see  TStlUus, 

Cilnius  (C.)  Msccnas,  468,  471. 

Cimbrians,  322,  326. 

Ciminian  Wood,  149. 

Cindnnatus,  see  Quincthu, 

Cineas,  163. 

Cinna,  see  ComeUut, 

CUuset,  49, 170. 

Claudius  (Ap.)*  58,60,62;  (2)  Ap.,72, 
78-80;  (3)0.  Sabinu8,93-98;(4 
Ap.,  93-98;  (5)  Ap.,110,127;  (6 
Ap.C8ecu8, 154,164,168, 169;  (7 
Ap.  Caudex,  178 ;  (8)  P.  Pulcher, 
188;  (9)  Ap.,  211, 225,229;  (10) 
C.  Nero,  230, 236-338;  (11)  Ap., 
294, 296,299;  (12)  Ap.,344;  (13) 
C,  359;  (14)  Ap.,  399,  403, 407; 
(15)  P.,  see  Cloditu, 

Claudius  (M.)  Marcellus,  195,  214, 
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217, 219» 221, 226-233, 235;  (2) 
M.,278;  (3)C.,419;  (4)C.,419. 

Claudius  (M.),  94-98;  (2)  M.  GUcia, 
188. 

Cleon,  286. 

Cleopatra,  434-437,  465, 474-478. 

Ciientg,  15,  46. 

Clo&ca  Maxima,  54. 

Clodius  orClaudius(P.)Pulcher,368, 
370,  371,  386,  394-401,  408. 

Clffilia,  35. 

Cloelius,  88-90,  101. 

Cluilius,  17. 

Cocceius  (M.)  Nerva,  469. 

CoeUus  (M.),  408,  419,  420. 

Collatinus,  see  Tarqumhu. 

CoUmiety  65. 

Comittunny  a,  38,  46. 

Connubium,  38. 

COnscripUf  58. 

Cmuuiars,  70. 

CoruvUtt  58. 

Coriolanus,  see  Marchu, 

Cornetia,293,300;  (2)410,434-435. 

Cornelius  (A.)  Cossus,  104, 121;  (2) 
A.  Arvina,  143. 

-(Cn.)  Scipio,180;  (2)L., 

181;  r3)P.andCn.,198,199,201, 
216,219,222,228;  (4)P.Afiricanii8, 
201,211,230, 233, 239-253, 257- 
261;  (5)LJ^Biaticus,239,244,257- 
259 ;  (6)  P.  i£railianu8  Africaaus, 
270-276, 283-285,  299-300 ;  (7) 
P.  Nasica,  266,  296-299;  (8)  L., 
448 ;  (9)L.Merula,344,346;  (10) 
Q.Metellus,410,431.433,439-441. 
(L.)  Sulla,  321-324, 332- 


343,346-354;  (2)  Faustus,  441. 
(L.)Ciima,  338, 343-347; 


(2)  L.,  450. 

(P.)  Lentulus,  286;  (2) 


P.  Lent.  Sura,  379-382;  (3)  P. 
Lent.Spinther,399,421,422,431; 
(4)  L.  Crus,  419 ;  (5)  Cn.  Mar- 
cellinus,  402. 

(C.)Cethegus,379,381,383. 

(P.)  Dolabella,  162,  165; 


(2)  P.,  438,  450,  452,  461. 
(Cn.)  GaUus,  477. 


Comificius  (L.),  472. 
Corvus,  ^ee  Valerius, 
Cossus,  see  Cornelius. 
Cotta,  see  Aurelius. 


CrassuB,  see  lAcmnts. 
Cremera,  75. 
Crispinus,  see  Quinctius. 
Curiatii,  17. 
Curies,  15,  45. 
Curio,  see  Scribonius. 

Curiu8(M'.)Dentotii8,158,167;  (2) 

Q.,  379,  380. 
Curtius  (M.),  127. 
Damasippus,  see  Jumus. 
Decemvirs,  92. 
Deddius  TP.)  Saxa,  462. 
Decius  (P.)  Mus,  134, 137-138;  (2) 

P.,  153-155,  170;  (3)  P.,  166; 

(4)  Q.,  309. 
Deiotarus,  437. 
DemetriiiB  of  PharoSy  192. 
Dietdior,  59. 

Didius  (C),  444 ;  (2)  Q.,  476. 
Dolabella,  see  Cornelius* 
Domitius  (Cn.)  Ahenobarbos,  310 ; 

(2)  326 ;  (3)  !«.,  349 ;  (4)  L.,  403^ 

407,  409, 421,  422,  425 ;  (5)  Cn., 

467,  468,  474,  475. 
Domitius  (Cn.)  Calvinus,  407,  431, 

432. 
Drusus,  see  Lhrius. 
DuiUus  (M.),  96-98;  (2)  C,  180. 
Egeria,  16. 
Egerius,  21,  22. 
Egnatius  (Gellius),  153;  (2)  Mariiu, 

332,  334. 
Ennius  (Q.).  290. 
Epic/des,  221,  227. 
EquiteSf  50. 
Etruscans,  6. 
Eumenes,  257|  258. 
Eun(is,  286. 
Fabii,  71-76,  115. 
Fabius  (K.)  Vibulanus,  71,  72-76 ; 

;2)  Q.,  72,  74:  (3)  M.,72,  73; 
4)  Ambustus,  115  ;  (5)  M.,  123; 

'6)  M.,  130 ;  (7)  Q.  Rullianua 

^aximus,142, 143,147-156,158, 

170;  (8)  Q.  Max.  Gurges,  158; 

(9)  Q.  Max.  Cunctator,  206-211, 
.  217, 219, 234, 243;  (10),(i.  Max., 

222;  (11)  Q.  Pictor,  212,  290; 

(12)  Q.  Max.  ^milianus,  280; 

(13)  C,  425;  (14)  M.  Adrianiu, 
370s  (15)  Q.  Sanga,  381. 

Fabricius  (C.)  Lusdnus,  160, 165, 
166 ;  (2)  Q.,  399. 
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Finmni  (C),  303, 304. 

Fnu»,  16. 

Faaii,  169. 

Faiken,  15, 46. 

FanrtnliiB,  12. 

FaYoniai  (M.),  394. 

Kd&ue,104. 

Fimbria,  see  FlammM, 

Flaccos,  see  FtUtima  and  Faltrhu. 

FUnmenM,  16. 

Flaminiiiiis,  see  Qtamtihu. 

Flaminios  (C),  193, 194, 204-205. 

FlaTioa  (Cn.),  369 ;  (2)  C.  Fimbria, 

343, 346;  (3)  L.  Nepos,391, 399. 
Foinm,  51. 

Fufios  (Q.)  Calenns,  430,  455. 
Folria,  379, 380 ;  (2)  408, 452, 460, 

467,  468. 
Fnhini  (Ser.)  Nobilkir,  185 ;  (2)  Q., 

278, 281 ;  (3)  M.,  379. 
.— —  (Q.)  Flaccns,  222, 225, 229, 

234,  243 ;  (2)  M.,  299-301, 304- 

306. 

(Q.)  Centomalas,  233. 


Fmios  (Sp.),  82 ;  (2)  M.  CamiUiu, 

108,  113,  118, 122-125;  (3)  Sp., 

124 ;  (4)  L.,  131. 

(P.)  PhUns,  283. 

Gabii,  27. 

Gabinins  (Q.).  309';  (2)  A.,  365;  (3) 

P.,  379,  381,  383;  (4)  A.,  362, 

376,  395,  396,  399. 
Gdba,  see  Sulyicius. 
Gauls,  114. 

GeUios  (L.)  Poplicola,  360,  384. 
Gentios,  264. 

Genudos  (Cn.),  77 ;  (2)  Cn.,  109. 
Glancia,  see  ServUhu, 
Gracchus,  see  Senqnvnm$. 
Gulussa,  267,  271. 
HamUcar,  182,  183, 187;  (2)  Bar. 

cas,  188, 189,  191, 196. 
Hampsicora,  218. 
Hannibal  (son  of  Gisco),  179-181 ; 

(2)  son  of  Hamilcar,  196-256, 

260,  261. 
Hanno,  177, 178;  (2)  179, 182, 189, 

216;(3)213;(4)198,217,220,225. 
Hasdnibal  (son  of  Hamilcai:),  183, 

186;  (2)  196;  (3)  196,  216,219, 

230,  235,  238;  (4)  219;  (5)  (son 

of  Gisco),  239,  240,  244,  247; 


(6)  267, 269, 271, 273,  274 ;  (7) 

269,  271. 
Butatw,  172. 

Herdoiiios(Tiini]is),26;  (2)Ap.,87. 
Hernkans,  5. 
Hiempsal,  311. 
Hiero,  177-178, 191,  219. 
Hieronymns,  219. 
Uiztius  (A.),  455. 
Horadi,  17. 
Hontins  (M.)  PulYfflus,  33;  (2)  M. 

Godes,  34;  (3)  M.,  93,  97-99. 
HorteDdns  (Q.),  159;  (2)  Q.,  386, 

387 ;  (3)  Q.,  461. 
Hostifius(TuUus),17-20, 40;  (2)  L., 

Mandnns,  271, 272;  (3)  C,  282. 
Hyrcanus,  376. 
Janus,  38, 193. 
Idlios  (L.),  94-99. 

Indibnis,  228,' 233,  240,  241,  277. 

JnUrrtXj  16,  46. 

Italy,  3. 

Juba,  424,  440-441. 

JadaciUus,  332,  334. 

Jngum^  90. 

Jugurtiia,  284,  311-322. 

Julia,  395. 

JuUus  Proculus,15;  (2)C.,72;  (3)0., 
103;  (4)  L.,  103;  (5)  L.  Caesar, 
332-334, 345 ;  (6)  C.  Caesar,  372. 
379, 383-385, 392-402, 403, 411, 
449;  (7)  L.,  421,  440,  441;  (8) 
C.  OctaTianns,  453-479. 

lulus,  11. 

Junius  (L.)  Brutus,  28-32 ;  (2)  D., 
285;  (3)  L.  Damasippus,  349; 
f4)  M.,  356;  (5)  D.,'425,  447, 
455-456;  (6)  M.,  398,  446-455, 
461—463. 

(M.)  Silanus,  231, 239 ;  (2) 

M.,  322;  (3)  D.,  383. 
(C.)  Norbanus,  462. 


Jtutilhtm,  92. 
JuYcntius  (P.)  Thalna,  276. 
Labienus,  see  Jihu. 
LaeUus  (C),  231, 233, 239, 244-253, 
256 ;  (2)  C,  274,  293,  298,  301. 
Laetorius  (C),  78. 
Laevinus,  see  Valerhu, 
Lamponius,  332,  349. 
Lardus  (Sp.),  34 ;  (2)  T.,  59, 
Laihu,  4,  65, 
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LatSnns,  10. 

Layima,  11. 

Layinimiiy  11. 

LaWf  Valerian,  33. 

,  Agrarian,  68,  69,  123-124, 

294-296,  392-393. 
~ — ,  Terentilian,  86. 
■,  Icilian,  86. 

,  Twelve  Tables,  92. 

,  licinian,  123. 

,  Publilian,  79, 140. 

,  Hortensian,  159. 

,  Sempronian,  294,  302,  304. 

,  Julian,  334,  443. 

,  Cornelian,  352,  353. 

,  Gabinian,  363. 

,  Manilian,  372. 

LegaU,  173. 
Legatio  Libera^  288. 
L^ion,  52, 172. 

(£m«i),  157. 

Lentulus,  see  ComeUut. 

Lepidus,  see  jEmilius. 

libo,  see  Scribonitts. 

licinius  (C),  64 ;  (2)  C.  Stolo,  123, 

124,  129 ;  (3)  C,  124. 
(L.)  Lucullus,  278,  279; 

(2)  L.,  366,  373,  387,  394,  395. 

(L.)  Mnrena,  365. 

(P.)Cras8US,  263;(2)310; 


(3)  309;  (4)  M.,  332,  349,  351, 

360-362,  392,  393, 403-407; (5) 

P.,  396,  406,  413,  414. 
lAetort,  16. 
Lig^urians,  7. 
Livius  (M.),  223. 

(M.)  SaUnator,  236-238. 

(M.)  Drusus,  304  ;  (2)  M., 

329,  330. 

(L.)  Andronicus,  290. 

Lucanians,  5. 

Lueeret,  15,  44. 

Lucilius  (C),  479. 

Lucretia,  29,  30. 

Lucretius  (Sp.),29,33:  (2)  Q.Ofella, 

349 ;  (3)  L.,  353. 
Lucullus,  see  Licmiut, 
Lucumo,  21, 114* 
Lutatius  (C.)  Catttlus,  189 ;  (2)  Q., 

323,  325,  346 ;  (3)  <).,  355,  363, 

379-382,  386,  389. 
Maecenas,  see  Cibuui. 
MeUua  (Sp.),  102, 


MsniQS  (C),  72;  (2)  L.,  129. 

Mago,  203, 213, 239, 242, 244, 249. 

Maharbal,  206,  212. 

MamerUnes,  177. 

MamiUus  (Octavius),  26, 35;  (2)  L., 
88 ;  (3)  C,  314. 

Mandnus,  see  HtntUhu. 

Mandonius,  233,  240,  241,  277. 

Manilius  (C),  371. 

ManUus  (Cn.),  73,  74;  (2)  M.  Capi- 
tolinus,  118, 121;  (3)  P.,  124;  (4) 
L.  Imperiosus,  126;  (5)  T.  Tor- 
quatus,  126,  128,  131,  137-138, 
139;  (6)  Cn.  VuUo,  259;  (7)  C, 
386,  387. 

Marcellus,  see  Cbtudku. 

Marcius  (Ancus),  20 ;  (2)  Cn.  Co- 
riolanus,  83-85 ;  (3)  C.  Rutilus, 
130,131,135;  (4)L.,228,231,240. 

L.  Censorinus,  267, 270;  (2) 

L.,  465. 

Q.  Rex,  310. 

(Q.)PMUppns,263;(2)L., 


330;  (3)  L.,  402,  453,  455.  . 
Marius   (C.),   318-328,   332-338, 

344-346 ;  (2)  C,  348,  349 ;  (3) 

M.  Gratidianus,  35  U 
Marrucinians,  5. 
Marsians,  5. 
Masinissa,  222,  239,  241,  244-249, 

266,  267,  271. 
Massilia,  424,  427. 
Massiva,  313. 
Mastama,  42. 
Matter  of  the  Horte,  59. 
Megara,  270. 
Memmius  (C),  312,  328;  (2)  C, 

407,  410. 
Menenius  (Agrippa)  LanatUB,  63; 

(2)  T.,  76,  77. 
Merula,  see  ComeUtu. 
Messala,  see  Valeritu, 
Metellus,  see  Caeilhu. 
Mettius  Fuffetius,  17-19. 
Mezet^tius,  10. 
Midpsa,  271,  31U 
Milo,  see  Afmhu, 
Minudus  (Q.).  88 ;  (2)  M.,  206-208, 

211;  (3)  Q.  Thermus,  385;  (4) 

Basilus  447. 
MithridHtes,  339, 343, 364-377;  ^2) 

437. 
More  MaJ6rum,  70. 
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Mnciot  (C.)  SoBYola,  34 ;  (2)  294, 

298,  299 ;  (3)  Q.,  346,  349. 
Mammius  (L\  276,  278. 
Munatias  (T.)  Plancas,  408-410^ 

(2)  L.,  475,  479. 
Municipiumf  82. 
Murdna,  see  lAemitu. 
Neyiiu  (Cn.),  290. 
Naaica,  see  Comehtu. 
Kavins  (Attus),  22. 
Nepheris,  269,  274. 
Kero,  see  Claudhu, 
Nervians,  413. 
JVemt,  59. 

Nicomedes,  340,  365. 
Ninius  (L.),  396. 
Korbanus  (C),  348,  349. 
Numantia,  281. 
Nama  Pompilias,  16,  40> 
Nnmisius,  139. 
Numitor,  11-12. 
Numitorius  (P.),  95-98;  (2)  Pullus, 

301. 
Octavia,  469,  471,  474. 
Octavianus,  see  Juiitu. 
Octavius  (Cil),  264 ;  (2)  M.  Ciecma, 

295, 296 ;  (3)  Cn.^ 338, 344,  345; 

(4)  406. 
Ogulnius  (Q.),  159. 
Opimios  (L.),  301,  303,  306-307, 

311,  315. 
Oppius  (Sp.),  96,  98 ;  (2)  M.,  97. 
Orddes,  405. 
Orceses,  375. 
Oscans,  4. 
Ostia,  20. 
Paconis,  470. 

Pacuvius  Calavius,  213 ;  (2)  290. 
Paganalia,  54. 
Pansa,  see  Vibins, 
Papirius  (M.).  117;  (2)  L.  Cursor, 

142,  145,  146,  151;  (3)  L.,  156. 
-. (C.)  Carbo,  299,  309 ;  (2) 

Cn.,322;  (3)  Cn.,  344-348, 351. 
Paphis  Brutulus,  143 ;  (2)  C.  Muti- 

lus,  332-334. 
Parthians,  339,  404. 
PatreSf  15,  45. 
PatridanSt  15,  45. 
Pelasgians,  3. 
Pelignians,  5.| 
Perperha  (M.),  310;  (2)  C,  332, 

352,  357,  359. 


Perseos,  263-265. 

Petillius,  Q.,  260. 

Petreius  (M.),  384 ;  (2)  M.,  425- 
426,  441. 

Pharnaces,  377,  437. 

Philip,  217,  256,  263;  (2)  435. 

Philippus,  see  Marchu* 

Phra&tes,  374. 

Picenians,  5. 

PUum,  171. 

Piso,  see  Ca^nirtuus  and  Pvpiut, 

Plancus,  see  Munatius. 

Plautius  (C),  130;  (2)  L.  Hjrpssus, 
286;  (3)  P.,  410. 

Plautus,  see  Acenu. 

Plebiscits,  136. 

Pleb8,  15,  48. 

Pompsdius,  or  Popedias  (Q.)  Silo, 
331,  333. 

Porapeius  (Q.)  Rufus,  282 ;  (2)  Q^, 
296 ;  (3)  Q.  Rufiis,  335-338. 

(Cn.)  Strabo,  332,  334, 

338,  344 ;  (2)  On.  Magnus,  348, 
352, 355-364, 372-378,391-403, 
409-410,  418-422,428-435;  (3) 
Cn.,  433, 444;  (4)  Sex.,  434, 439, 
444  469M172. 

Pomponius  (M.),  127;  (2)  T.  At- 
ticus,  451,  460. 

Pontidius  (C),  332. 

Pontift,  16. 

Pontius  (C).  144-146,  158;  (2) 
Telesinus,  332,  349. 

Popedius,  see  Pompcpdms, 

PopiUius  (M.)  Laenas,  130, 131;  (2) 
M.,  282;  (3)  M.,  287;  (4)  P., 
302;  (5)  C,  459. 

Poplicola,  see  Valerius, 

PopuKfugia,  119. 

PqpulttSf  46. 

Porcia,  464. 

Porcius  (M.)  Cato,  244,  260,  262» 
266,  277,  290;  (2)  M.,  334;  (3) 
M.,  383,  385,  389,  390,392, 394, 
397, 398, 403, 423, 433, 439-441 ; 
(4)  C.,  402  ;  (5)  M.  Laeca,  379. 

Porsenna,  34,  35,  43. 

Postumius  (A.)  Albus,  82 ;  (2)  Ta- 
bertus,  103;  (3)  M.,  106;  (4)  Sp., 
144,  145 ;  (5)  L.,  161 ;  (6)  L., 
192;  (7)  L.,215;  (8)  Sp.  Albi- 
nus,  313,  315. 

PraioTf  58. 
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Prmeipet,  172. 

Pri8cans,  4. 

Proconsul,  141. 

Proculus,  see  Julitu. 

ProMariofM^  51. 

Proscription,  350. 

PrTvinces,  191,  288. 

Prusias,  260,  287. 

Ptolemaeus  of  Cyprus,  397, 398;  (2) 

of  Egypt,  434 ;  (3)  434-437. 
Publicans,  289. 
Public  kmd,  68. 
Publicum,  60. 
PubliUus  (Volero),  11  ^  (2)  Q.  PhUo, 

140-141,  145. 
Pnpios  (M.)  Piso,  386,  391. 
Pyrrhus,  162-167. 
Quastors,  100. 
Qainctius  (T.)  Capitolinus,  78,  81, 

82 ;  (2)  K.,  86-«8 ;  (3)  L.  Cin- 

dnnatus,  88-90,  93, 102;  (4)  T., 

135 ;  (5)  T.  Crispinus,  227,  235 ; 

(6)  T.  Flamininus,  255,  260. 

N.,  369. 

Quirinus,  15. 

Quirites,  14,  39. 

Ranrnes,  15,  44. 

Kasena,  6. 

Regi/ugium,  30. 

RegulQs,  see  Atikus. 

Remus,  12,  13. 

Romulus,  12-15. 

Rostra,  140. 

Ruminal  fig-tree,  11. 

RupiHus  (P.),  286. 

RutiUus  (P.),  329 ;  (2)  P.,  332, 333. 

Sabellians,  5. 

Sabines,  5. 

^aguntum,  197. 

SaHi,  17. 

Sallustius  (C.)  Cri8pus,438,442,480. 

Samnites,  5. 

Satuminus,  see  Apuldus* 

Saufeius  (C),  328. 

Scsvola,  see  Mucius, 

Scaptius,  464. 

Scaurus,  see  jSmihus. 

Scipio,  see  Cornelius  and  CacUius. 

Scribonius  (C.)Curio,  419, 420, 424. 

(L.)  libo,  430,  468. 

Secession,  64,  97,  159.. 
8empr6nius  (A.)  Atradnus,  72 ;  (2) 

C.,U»;  (3)  A.  AseilkH SS&. 


Sempronius  (Tib.)  Gracchus«  199« 
202-204, 215,  220, 222,  225;  (2) 
Tib.,  261,  277  ;  (3)  Ttb.,  282, 
293-299,  307 ;  (4)  C.,  300-^08. 

Senate,  15,  46. 

Septimius,  435. 

Sergiot  (M.),  108 ;  (2)  L.  Calilka. 
351,378,383. 

Serranus,  see  Jtilius. 

Sertorius  (Q.),  344,  356-358. 

ServiUus  (Q.)  Piiscus,  81 ;  {2)  Q,, 
90;  (3)  C.  Ahfila,  102;  (4)  Q. 
Priscus,  103, 106 ;  (5)  Q.  Ahfila, 
135;  (6)  Cu.  Cepio,  281,  326, 
327;  (7)  Q.  Ciepio,  323;  (8)  C. 
GlaucU,  326,  328 ;  (9)  P.  Isami- 
cus,  362;  (10)  C.  and  P.  Caaca, 
447,  448. 

Sextius  (L.)  Lateranus,  122-124; 
(2)C.,310;  (3)  P.,  399,  402. 

Si^lUne  Books,  28. 

Sicinius  (L.)  BeU&tus,  62,  64 ;  (2) 
L.  Dent&tus,  94. 

Silanus,  see  Juidus. 

Silvia,  11. 

Silvii,  11. 

Sisenna,  see  ComeUus. 

Sitius,  441. 

Sophonisba,  241,  248,  249. 

S^rtacus,  360,  361. 

Spolia  epima,  104, 195. 

Spurinna,  448. 

StatiUus  (L.),  379,  581,  383;  (2) 
T.  Taurus,  471. 

SubUdan  Bridge,  20. 

Sueyians,  414,  416. 

Salla,  see  Cornelius, 

Sulpicius  (Ser.),  123;  (2)  C,  127, 
128 ;  (3)  C,  148 ;  (4)  P.,  255 ; 
(5)  Ser.  Galba,  265 ;  (6)  P.  Ba- 
fus,  333-336. 

Surina,  405,  406. 

Syphaz,  222,  240,  242,  244-249. 

Syracuse,  221,  226. 

Tables  {Twelve),  92. 

Tanaquil,  21-23. 

Tarentum,  222. 

Tarpeia,  14. 

Tatquinius  (L.y  Priicus,  21-23  42 ; 
(2)  L.  Superbus,  24  -36;  <3)  Sex., 
27-30;  (4)  CoUatinus,  29-32. 

. L.,  S82. 

khn^L.)  89 
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Tatius,  14. 

Tectosages,  363. 

Telesinusi  see  Poniiut. 

Tempanius  (Sex.)i  105. 

Terence,  290. 

Terentilius  (C.)  Ana,  85. 

Tcrentius  (C.)  Varro,  209-213;  (2) 
C,  278 ;  (3)  M.,  425,  427,  445, 
460,  480 ;  (4)  P.  Afer,  290. 

Teata,  192. 

Teutones,  322,  323. 

Ticinus,  201. 

Tigranes,  339,  365,  368,  374. 

Tigranocerta,  365,  369. 

TiUius  Cimber  (L.),  447,  448, 

Tiiierueg,  15,  44. 

Titiiiius  (L.),  109 ;  (2)  462. 

Titiiu  (M.),  472. 

Toffa,  89. 

Tolumnius  (Lars),  104. 

Trebonius  (C),  425,  427,  429,  447, 
461. 

Triarians,  172. 

Triarias,  see  VbUdus, 

Tribes,  15,  44,  49. 

Tribunes,  15,  49,  64, 

Tribute,  49. 

Triumvirate,  392  i  (2)457. 

Trypho,  325. 

TulHa,  25,  26. 

TulUu8(Ser.),  23-25, 41;  (2)Attus, 
66,  67,  83 ;  (3)  M.  Cicero,  372, 
379-386, 390, 395-401, 410-413, 
422,  433,  438,  450-460 ;  (4)  M., 
461 ;  (5)  Q.,  400,  416,  459. 

Tomus,  11. 

Umbrenus,  381. 

Umbrians,  4. 

Yaccseans,  278. 

Valerius  (P.)  Poplicola,  29,  32,  33 ; 
(2)  M.,  36;  (3)  62;  (4)  L.,70;  (5) 
L.,93, 96-99;  (6)  M.  Coryu8,131, 
133,135;  (7)P.L8evinus,163,165; 
(8)  M.  Levinus,  217,  221,  231. 


Valerius  (P.)  Flaccus,  217;  (2)  L., 
326,  343,  346. 

(M.)  Mess&la,  391, 408, 464, 


472. 


(C.)Triariu8,371. 
(C.)  CatuUus,  479 


Vargunteius  (L.),  379. 
Varinius  (P.)  Glaber,  359. 
Varius  (Q.),  330. 
Varro,  see  Terentius. 
Varus,  see  Atiua. 

Vatinius  (P.),  393,  395,  403,  429. 
Veii,  107. 
Veldti,  51. 
Vetttes  173. 
Ventidius  (P.),  332-333;   (2)    p. 

456,  470. 
Vercingetorix,  417. 
Verres  (C),  288,  391. 
restaU,  16. 
Vestinians,  5. 
Vettius  Messius,  103;  (2)  L.,  395; 

(3)  Scato,  332. 

Vibius  Virriu8,'230;  (2)  C.  Pansa. 

455. 
Vindicius,  31,  43. 
Vipsanius  (M.)  Agrippa,  470-472, 

475. 
Virgilius  (C),  397. 
Virginia,  94,  95. 
Virginius  (T.)  Tricostus,  74, 98 ;  (2) 

L.,  108. 
Viriathus,  279-28]. 
Viridomarus,  195. 
Vitellii,  31. 
Volero,  see  Pubhhua, 
Vol6ne»,  220. 
Volscians,  4. 

Volscius  (M.)  Fictor,  86,  90. 
Volturcius  (T.),  381.     * 
Volumbia,  84. 
Xanthippus,  184. 


THE  END. 
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